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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  The  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  The  Late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


WILLIAM 


London,  date  i  698. 
Height :   c  \  inc  hes. 


Maker:  Thomas  Jenkins. 
Weight  :  to  o/s.  r  dwts. 


ATTENTION   OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 
On  application  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-forced  Table  Silve  r  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  oj   intique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Xote:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578 


f|  ate    f  22  <  )ld  Bond  Street) 


Cables:  DA  I  I  MARK,  LONDON 
111 


p 


r  e 


Ziy  Appointment  to 
H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  C~  Jcu  e/fers. 


18th  Century  Silver 


An  assemblage  of  shaped 
gadroon  table  plate 
mostly  by  two  makers  — 
all  in  good  state  with 
fine  I  [all  Marks. 

4  dozen  92"  meat  plates 
770.50  02.  Date  1763 

by  William  Cripp 

i-i6£":  2-14":  4-1 2i" :  4^"a"; 
meat  dishes  263.40  oz.  Date  1763 
by  William  Crippf 

1  dozen  soup  plates 
236.00  oz.  Date  1764 

by  .V.  c>  J.  Crespe/l 

2  second  course  dishes 
53.20  oz.  Date  1764 

by  S.  c~  J.  Crespell 

1  tea  tray  29"  203  oz.  Date  1773 

probably  by  William  Titite 

4  sauce  boats  59.65  oz.  Date  1767 
by  W.  Sampel 

\-\ol"  candlesticks 
84.50  oz.  Date  1768 

by  William  Cafe 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-1O9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 
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By  Appointment  By  Appointment 

Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art  Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Works  op  Art 

TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MaRY  to  H_M_  t„e  K|n()  op  SWEDEN 


JOI1X  SFAKKS 

LIMITED 


Cljmesfe  aiorks  of  grt 


A  pair  of  Chinese  semi-eggsheli  porcelain  saucer-dishes  decorated  in  the  C  hinese  Taste  in  brilliant  Pamille  Rose  enamels. 

Yung  Cheng  Period:  A.I).  1723-35.    Diameter:  8  inches. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,    LONDON,   W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 

v 


Wine  jar  with  wide  ovoid  bod)  and  short  ru  t  k ;  painted  in  underglaze-blue  with 
aquatic  plants,  the  shoulder  border  with  Ntiti  leaves  and  with  fish  in  overglaze  iron- 
red  over  yellow  enamel.  The  base  inscribed  in  underglaze-blue  with  the  reign  mark 
of  Chia  Ching  (A.D.  ic22-ij66),  to  which  period  the  piece  belongs.  Height  12". 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO    H  M.  THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.  i 


OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M. A.  (Cantab),  F.K.I.C.S.,  F.A.I 
kupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour,  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notes. 

Telephone:  531-2 

Norfolk  Chambers,  Norfolk  Row,  Sill  1  1  II  I  1)  1 

Telephone  :  2  5206 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone :  i  447-8 


Y  \l  NATIONS   FOR    ALL  PURPOSES 


WORKS  OF  ART 

AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 

can  be  insured  by  tbe 

SPECIAL  "ALL  RISKS'  POLICY 

The  Policy  covers  loss  or  damage 
by  Fire,  Burglary,  Housebreaking, 
Larceny,  Theft  and  Accidents  of 
every  description. 

INDISPUTABLE    VALUES  — 
When  certified  by  an  approved 
valuer,  the  values  are  accepted  by  the  Company  as 
"indisputable." 


Registered  Office : 

64  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.3 

West  End  Office: 

7  Waterloo  Place, Pall  Mall, London,  S.W.I 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


Exquisite  for  its  beauty  — the 

bracelet  a  rippling  splash  of 
purest   diamonds.  Like  every 
design  in  tliis  range,  this  watch  is 
unique  —  the    movement  exquisite 
too,  a  miracle  of  precision  and  fine 
craftsmanship. 


Vacheron  et  Constantin  is  the  oldest 
watchmaking  firm  in  the  world.  Established 
in  1755  they  made  their  first  watch  one  year 
before  Mozart  was  born,  yet  today  they  arc 
as  modern  as  this  minute.  For  those  who  expect 
the  very  best,  any  one  of  these  watches  would 
make  the  gift  of  a  lifetime. 


VACHERON 

,  ET  ■ 

CONSTANTIN 

GENEVA  •  SWITZERLAND 
Sold  by  fine  jewellers 


List  of  Stockists  available  from  sole  distributors  Elco  Clocks  &  Watches  Ltd. 

ji,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  E.C.i. 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


GJ  O  O  ■>. 


BANKERS  since  1812 

Messrs.  Coutts  <%\  Co. 
Strand. 


CUP  and  COVER 

Made  in  London  in  1777  by  Thomas  Hemming 
Height:  K>\  ms.    Weight:  95  ozs. 
Presentation   inscription    dated    1 784 


Valuations  for 
Probate,  Insurance 
and  Division 


Antique  Jew  els,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


EXHIBITIONS 


OLD  SEA  PAINTINGS 


EARLY  RAILWAYS 


PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  PRINTS  AND  BOOKS 


Illustrated  Catalogues  Available 


FRANK  T.  SARIN 

RICHARD  S.  SABIN  &  V.  PHILIP  SABIN 

Established  1848 

PARK  HOUSE,  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KEN.  4914  &  9989 
Cables:  Sabinus,  London 
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JOHN  HALL  &  CO  <EWKU  KRS  M  (:  LTD 


Telephone: 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Established  over  a  century 


jfine  <£>lt)  Cngli^Ij 
Antique  g>ttoer 


A  pair  of  very  fine 
GEORGE  III 
entree  dishes  and  covers. 

Date  1823. 

Weight  122  ounces. 

Maker  William  Elliott 
of  London. 

Price  upon  application. 


Telegrams: 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Si 
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'Ponte  Santa  Trinita,  Florence'     T.  PATCH  (1725-1782) 

Collection  :  Lord  Valentia 


Canvas:  32I  X  52  in. 


TOOTH 

Established  1S42 

31    BRUTOJV  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XVII 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


Fine  translucent  mutton-fat  Jade  figure  of  Shou  Lao,      Fine  translucent  Jade  Wine  Ewer,  pale  green  with  Fine  translucent  mutton-fat  Jade  figure  of  a  Boy, 

and  his  attendant,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  spray  of     rust  markings,  carved  on  both  sides  in  relief  with  holding  a  spray  of  flowers.  Height  on  wood  stand 

flowers.  Height  on  wood  stand  6  ins.  Chien-lung     trees  in   blossom.    Height  on   wood  stand   7   ins.  7  ins.    Chien-lung  period,  1736- 1 795  A. D. 
period,  1736-1795  A.D.                                                Chien-lung  period,  1736-1795  A.D. 

38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON 


WHITEHALL  1173 


From 

a  carefully  chosen 
collection  of 
English  Antiques 


A  Regency  rosewood  open 
bookcase  inlaid  with  brass 
of  the  finest  quality 

Member  of  The  linitslt  Antique  DciiU  rs'  Association 

THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD. 

j-s  Grantham  l'Lu  ,  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end),  London  IVi.  Grosuenor  5762 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS 


TOP:  A  set  of  four  George  II  silver,  square  BOTTOM:  A  set  of  four  George  II  silver,  square 

moulded  base,  baluster  stem.  moulded  base,  baluster  stem. 

Candlesticks  bv  Joshua  Heaiy,  London  1729.  Candlesticks  b>  John  Priest.  London  1752. 

Height  6£  ins.       Weight  56  ozs.  9  dwts.  Height  9',  ins.       Weight  83  ozs.  13  dwts. 


26  New  Bond  Street.  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  Mayfair  04 

XIX 


Chinese  green- 
glazed  pottery 
figure  with 
silver  iridescence, 
height  LOj  ",  of 
the  Han  Dynasty 
(206  BC-220  AD) 


^arfin 


OF    MOUNT   STREET  LTD 

LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  Fuiropean  early 
Works  of  Art 


s 


Mi  Mill  RS  <)l 
TtH    BRITISH  ANTIQUL   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


DUITS 


LT  D  . 


Finest  examples 
iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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»mf«b  »Utams$  (antiques) 


(£igl)teentlj  Century  JDotterp  anb  porcelain 

Coloured  photographs  on  request 
"Valuation  for  ilnsuranrc  anb  probate 


38     SOUTH  STREET, 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 

Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 

XXI 


E.  &  G 


KAPLAN,  LTD. 


6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  8665 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


One  of  an  important  pair  of  Regency  mahogany  Wine 
Cisterns  from  Worth  Park.       Height  4  ft.  io£  ins. 


TELEPHONE   HYDE   PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

Membirs  of  Ihc  Bnf/s/i  Antique  Dealer,'  Association  I  td. 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY.  LONDON 
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DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  MY. 
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MAPLE 

// ;  teresti  i  ig  Mai togany 
Bow  Fronted  Sideboard  of 
fine  colour,       8"  long 
2  5"  deep. 

I  'aluations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE     &     CO.     LTD.,    TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD    LONDON,    W.  i 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD. 


3  Piece  Tea  Set  by  Stephen  Adams  and  J.  Robins 
Date  1802  3.    George  III.    £97  ms.    Weight  28  ozs. 

Kitchen  Pepper  Queen  Anne.     Date  171  1.  /.too. 

Fine  Pair  Sauce  Tureens  and  Ladles  by  J.  Robins 
Date  George  III  1797.    £125.    Weight  36  ozs. 

Pair  Fine  Salts  by  Paul  Storr. 
Date  George  III  1815.    Weight  15^  ozs.  £65. 


ALL  MARKS  IN  PERFECT  CONDITION 


MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  Go    / J) J)  <^Z/ Cll  cllUt ell   t^ytteCly    ^  -  CllXcll  *   C  t  J)  FEN,  LONDON 


WILLIAMS    &   SON    2  GRAFTON  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 


Cables:  Willpicts,  Piccy,  London 


Tel:  Hyde  Park  5751 


Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Portraits  of  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  George  Philips,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Signed  and  dated  1836.  WILLIAM  COLLINS,  R. A.  Size  36x28 in. 

Recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Collins,  R.A.,  by  W.  Wilkie  Collins,  p.  69,  Vol.  J. 


B.  A.  SEABY  LTD. 


ft  jjj  V    i&q  "f  s>'"" 


Gold  double  excellent*  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
I  ~>th  Century. 


COINS 

MEDALS 


Telephone:  LANgham  3677 

65  GREAT  P0RTL.WD  STREET.  L0\l>0\.  W.l 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 
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An  XVIIIth  Century  Swedish  Tankard  of  fine  quality  workmanship,  by  Carl  Lemon,  Upsala,  1740 

Extreme  height  7J  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  Scandinavian  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  limish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


D.  M  Cr  I» 


LOND O N 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.I 

(I\v(ir  II  allace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeok  7107 


MANHEIM 

 .  

Mrmbers  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I. til., 
ami  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


18th  CENTURY 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
POTTERY 

A  pair 

of  delightful  pastoral  groups 
representing  "Liberty"  and 
"■Matrimony",  decorated  in 
pastel  colours. 
11  J"  high.  Circa  1780. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1 806-1956 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Entree 
dishes  with  domed  covers, 
1 8 1 1 ,  LONDON, 
WILLIAM  BURWASLI 


Promenade         CHELTENHAM        Telephone  2821 
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BERNARD 


View  of  the  Rialto 

by 

A.  CANALETTO  1697-1768 
Canvas  41  \  X  44!  ins- 
!  mm  the  Dawson  I  urner  Collec  tion 


21     RYDER    STREET,    ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  6894 

XXIX 


by  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Alary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  most  important  Adam  breakfront  cabinet  in  satin  wood,  banded  with  faded  mahogany.  The  serpentine  cupboard  dooi-s  of  the 
centre  section,  are  beautifully  inlaid  in  the  classical  manner  (see  above),  and  enclose  mahogany  fronted  drawers.  This  is  flanked 
by  small  drawers  inlaid  with  swags.  The  design  of  the  glazing  bars  of  the  upper  part  is  altogether  unusual,  and  of  the  finest 
craftsmanship.  The  carved  and  painted  husks  are  draped  and  suspended  from  paterae,  and  intersected  by  acanthus  leaves.  The 
shaped  and  domed  cornice  is  delicately  inlaid  with  fan  motifs  in  shaded  satinwood.  Circa  177  c. 

Measurements:  Width  6  ft.  8  ins.  Depth  14!  ins.  Height  8  ft.  3  ins. 


DELOMOSN  E 

&   SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  Bricish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

©lb  €ngUsI)  anb  3(n£lj  <fHaa* 

OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


One  of  a  pair  of  old  English  cut  glass  Candelabra  of  exceptional 
size  and  brilliant  quality,  each  with  branches  for  five  candles. 
Circa  1830-40.     Height:  3  ft.  8  in.     Diameter:  2  ft. 

4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

/Two  minutes  from  \  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

V    High  St.  Station    >  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE.  LONDON 

.  ;  I 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Pratlique,  London      Tel. :    Kensington  0783 


f  ine  Adam  carved  statuary  Marble  Chimneypiece 
(showing  detail  of  fine  carving.) 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase  old  fireplaces 
and  fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types. 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypiece s  and  Firegrates 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  '>'■}'  Members  "I   I'hc  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I. til, 

43a  Duke   Street,    St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

(Member  of  the  Hritisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  Fine  Pair  of  George  III  Entree  Dishes,  1818,  by  Thomas  Robins.   Length  10  ins.  Weight  120  ozs. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS. 


TELEPHONE:  3724 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


BOETTGER 
PORCELAIN 

MEISSEN, 
c.  1720 

DECORATED  IN 
HOLLAND,  c.  1740 

(Formerly  in  the 
MargareteOppenheim 
Collection) 


Height  5  §  ins.  ( 1 5  cm.) 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Telephone: 
KENsington  5272 


11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


L.  LOEWENTHAL 

Member  of  R.A.D.A. 

4  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Whitehall  i  78  1 


A  fine  I  ighteenth  Centur)  Walnut  bombc-shaped  Commode  with 
green  marble  top.    4(1  ins.  wick-  :  lo\  ins.  deep  :  35}  ins.  high. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  set  of  ten  single  and  two  elbow  Hepplewhite  Lyre-back  mahogany 
Dining  Chairs  of  unusual  design. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonnc  Phone  London 

XXXV 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS  MAJESTY 
THE  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
PICTURE  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


THE 


PARKER  GALLERY 


FOUNDED    i  7  fo 


Send  Christmas  and  New  Year  Greetings 
to  their  many  Friends  and  Patrons  at  Home  and  Overseas 


I  elephone: 
GROsvenor  5906-7 


The  Oldest  Established  Firm  of  Print  and  Picture  Dealers 

2   ALBEMARLE  STREET 
PICCADILLY,   LONDON,   W.  i 


Telegrams  -  Cables 
TAYCHPEE,  PICCY 
LONDON 


F.  TELTSCHER 


CARAYAGGIO 


17  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.i 

telephone:  Wei  beck  0C25 
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1 


Carved  Pinewood  Chimneypieces 
of  the  1 Century 


Above 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF  5  5 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  4  10" 

OPENING  WIDTH  4'  4" 

OPENING  HEIGHT  3'  6' 


Below 

LENGTH  OF  SHELF  5'  3' 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  4'  8' 

OPENING  WIDTH  3  10 

OPENING  HEIGHT  3'  7' 


ii  m  i  m  i  1 1 1 1  i  t  i  m  IJJJUJJJ1JJLJJJJJJJLJUJ  n  n  u  i  jjljjlxijtttttt 


at    W  ■ 


TV 

✓ 


j-0  > 


«t^4*  i&m^ 


\\  e  have  been  established  for  over  lialt'  a  century  and  during  (lii> 
period  we  nave  acquired  a  vast  collection  ol  Antique  Works  of  \ri. 
Among>t  our  stock  we  have  a  line  selection  of  old  English  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our 
collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and  garden  ornaments  is  wideh 


C  \{  O  W  T  II  E  R      X      S  ()  N 

IT  CROWTHER  &  SON.  LTD.) 

282   NORTH   END   ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Tclcphore:  FULham  1375-7.    Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 
Please  Note    We  c/ose  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


5  >J 


Iky 


Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.2       Phone:  KEN  7388 


CECIL  DAVIS  Ltd. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  EARLY  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS 


English 
and 
Continental 
Pottery 
and 
Porcelain 


A  set  of  four  Georgian  decanters  of  fine  quality.  Circa  1800.  Large  selection  of  Georgian  cut  glass  pieces. 


3  GR0SYEN0R  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3 1 30  Cables:  'CRYSTALDAV  LONDON'  (W.  Union) 


TROLLOPES 

ESTABLISHED  1778 

ANTIQUES  UPHOLSTERY  ■  ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
BUILDING    ■    CURTAINS    ■    INTER/OR  DECORATION 

Fine  Sheraton  Serpentine  Sideboard 
with  rare  feature  of  original  fitted  tea 
caddies  in  top  left  hand  drawer.  4ft.  7ms. 
Pair  of  dark  olive  green  celadon  glaze 
vases — Yuan  Dynasty  A.D.  1280-1368, 
fitted  as  lamps. 

1 8th.  Century  carved  gilt  wood  mirror. 


( 


TROLLOPE  &  SOINS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

WEST  HALK1N  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE.  S.W.I 
Phone:  Sloane  4511.    Cables:  Tutorized  Knights,  London 
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JETLEY 

Ifhe  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Established  1879 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


BRUTON  STREET, 
I1RKELEY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  W.l 


icndalr  Maintain   limcau  Uuokcasc 
the  finest  <|iialil\.  circa  1715. 
Size:  3  ft.  6  ins.  wide 
2  ft.  deep 
8  ft.  7  ins.  Iii<_'li 


lephone  MA  Yfuir  3884  and  388.") 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD) 
Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


Fine  Ghiordes  prayer  rug.  The  niche  on 

an  ivory  ground,  and  arched  corners 

of  light  brown.  All  surrounded 

by  a  brown  ground  border. 

Turkish,  i  -]th  Century. 

Size  4  //.  io  ins.  X  3  //.  10  ins. 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK,  BROCADES, 
ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


CHRISTY'S   OF   KENT  LTD 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


104  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Tel  :  GROsvenor  5270 


THE  CONNOISSEUR, 


Tel  :  GROsvenor  1785 
Cables:  CHR1SANT,  LONDON 


An  exceptional  oval  Hepplewhite 
Mahogany  Pembroke  Table  of  out- 
standing quality,  with  a  rare  and 
superbly  marked  fleece-like  figuring, 
tulipwood  banding,  a  bow-fronted 
drawer  in  the  frieze,  the  fluted  and 
reeded  legs  headed  by  finely  carved 
flowerhead  paterae. 

Circa  1790. 
3  ft.  1  in.  by  1  ft.  1 1  ins.  as  shown. 
3  ft.  1  in.  by  4  ft.  extended. 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
SILVER  LIGHTING 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEW 


Geo.  Ill  (1740)  cup  and  cover  by  Peter  Archambo 


FINE     ANTIQUE  SILVER 

Many  years  experience  and  judicious  buying  have  enabled  GARRARD  &  CO. 
to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting  stocks  ol  antique  silver,  jewellery 
and  clocks  in  London. 

Here   at  '112'  there    is   much   to   attract   the  connoisseur.   Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

(  row  n  Jew  ellers 

formerly 

THi:    GOLDSMITHS     &     SILVERSMITHS    COMPANY  LTD. 
112   REGENT  STREET  •   LONDON  •   W.i        TELEPHONE  •   REGENT  5021 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Rare  James  II  Tankard.  Chased 
with  Chinoiseries.  London  1687 


One  of  the  many  fine  quality  pieces 
in  our  varied  stock. 


LONDON       NEW  YORK 


43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  late  (Jueen  Mary 


Antique  Spanish  pendant,  Diamonds 
set  in  Silver  Gilt.  Willi  Stuart  centre 

CAMEO  CORNER 


2  (>    M  I  S  K  I  M     S  T  H  K  K  T . 

Closed  all  day  .Saturday 


LONDON,    W.C.  I 
Tel.:  MUSeuni  040 1 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:   Welbeck  8664 


\  cry  Gne  Miniature  Painting  on  Ivory  of  (luptain  Marryat  R.l\. 

Fai  1*  Author  of  Naval  Books  of  Adventure;  by  Sir  William 

R.OSS,  R.A.  circa  1B20. 
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Antique  Mahogany  three-pillar  Table  and  two  leaves.     II  ft.  8  ins.      4  ft. 


Specialists  in  Bookcases 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 

XI  III 


IAN     MACNICOL     50  WeSt  George  Street'  Glasgow,  C.2 

Telephone:  Douglas  0039 


LES  CARRIOLES:  The  Departure  for  the  Religious  Fete   I  \  PARDON'  (the  costumes  are  those  of  the  Cap  du  Raz). 
Oil  Painting.  Canvas  5  ft.  2\  ins.  X  8  ft.  2  ins.  by  LUCIEN  SIMON. 
Exhibited  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  1916.  Royal  Scottish  Academy  1917. 


PHILLIPS  c\  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5858 

A.'       '  \. 

A  fine  quality  George  II  mahogany  bachelor's  Chest, 
in  superb  condition  with  original  brasses  throughout. 
2  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  I  ft.  if  ins.  deep  and  2  ft.  s|  ins.  high. 
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W.  F.  GREENWOOD 

and  Son*  I  limited 

m  ■  1 

Fine  Chelsea  Figure  of  a  Courtier  in 
brilliant  enamel  colours.  6  inches  high. 

This  model  appears  to  be  unrec  orded  in 
Chelsea.  Mark:  an  anchor  in  red  enamel. 

%r       ,      37  STONEGATE      Est.  i829 

3  Crown  Place               YORK  Members 
Harrogate                    I  UKK                 KAMA  I  trf 

Tel:  4467                           Tel:  23864                     15.A.LF.A.  UO. 

XLIV 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  superb  early  1 8th  Century 
bureau  bookcase  with  mirror 
doors  above,  painted  with 
flowers  in  brilliant  colours  on 
a  black  ground,  the  flap  lined 
with  old  Italian  velvet. 

Width  2  ft.  6  ins. 
Depth  i  ft.  8  ins. 
Height  6  ft.  2',  ins. 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE     tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-s 
Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


964 


CHARNHAM  CLOSE,  HUNGERFORD,  BERKS. 
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'ROCKY  COAST  SCENE'  by  C.  J.  VERNET.     [714-1789.    Size  23 i  X  37  inches. 
From  the  collection  ot  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Maugham,  P.C. 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Watercolours  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  Early  English  Watcrcolours 
Collections  purchased 

148   NEW   BOND    STREET,  LONDON, 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone 


W.  I 

:  May  lair  s 1 1 6 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    ir    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:    Tottenham  Court  Road 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31 156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  I  )calers'  Association 
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ROLAND,  BROWSE  &  DELBANCO 

19  Cork  Street,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 


The  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT 


VLAMINCK 

20  X  28^  ins. 
Painted  c.  1909. 


DISTINGUISHED 
OLD  &  MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 
EXHIBITION 

Small  paintings  by  English 
and  French  painters 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE     PLEASED    TO     ADVISE     WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 

For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 

HARMER,  ROOKEtd 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 
2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone  :  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)    'Grams  :  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER.  ROOKE  &   CO.  INC.,    560  FIFTH  AVENUE.   NEW  YORK 
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DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BITIt  LINGTON  GARDENS 
MEW     BOMI>    STREET,    W .  1 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•ft  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address :  Telephone: 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

anil 

MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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B\  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewelleri 


By  appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


A  Magnificent  strut  Clock  l>\  Carl  I'aberge  enamelled  translucent  bright  emerald 
green  on  a  concentric  and  radiating  engine-turned  field  and  decorated  with  floral 
garlands  and  bows  in  lour  colours  of  gold,  and  a  pearl  bezel  and  gold  hands.  Signed 
(MBEPJKE  in  full  and  bearing  the  initials  of  the  Chief  workmaster  Michael  Perchin. 

4  I  in<  lies  square. 
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Furniture-making 
in  17th  and  18  th  century  England 

by 

R.  W.  Symonds,  F.S.A. 


THE  author's  primary  purpose  in  writing  this  book  was  to  help  the 
collector,  to  steer  him  clear  of  fakes  and  to  bring  him  to  grips  with  his 
subject.  The  styles  of  old  furniture,  a  familiar  theme,  have  therefore  been 
ignored;  and  no  space  has  been  wasted  on  describing  obvious  aspects  of  the 
pieces  illustrated.  Instead,  an  account  is  given  of  the  various  craftsmen — the 
joiner,  the  chairmaker,  the  carver  and  gilder,  the  cabinet-maker — who  made 
our  ancestors'  furniture,  and  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  wood  used  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  varying  quality  of  craftsmanship 
is  also  described :  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  furniture  made  for 
a  wealthy  man  and  that  for  a  citizen  of  the  middling  sort,  and  between 
London  and  provincial  work. 


The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  clocks,  explaining  what  is  good  and  bac 
quality  work  in  both  their  movements  and  cases.  Clocks  have  been  damagec 
in  various  ways  and  Mr.  Symonds  tells  how  restorations  of  escapements 
repeating-work,  hands  and  bells  can  be  detected.  This  chapter  also  informs  the 
collector  what  to  look  for  in  order  to  discover  whether  a  clock  has  been  takei 
out  of  its  original  case  and  put  into  one  which  is  more  decorative. 

The  clock  photographs  are  especially  valuable,  for  they  show  a  number  o 
important  clocks  for  the  first  time. 

This  is  a  work  of  original  research,  combined  with  the  knowledge  tha 
Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  has  gathered  over  thirty  years.  Particular  care  has  beei 
taken  with  the  design  and  printing,  so  that  the  book  itself  is  not  unworthy  o 
the  beautiful  furniture  and  clocks  illustrated. 


A  Book  Among  the  Books  of  the  Year 

Sir  Basil  Blackwell  chose  Furniture-making  in  17th  ami  iSth  Century  England  as  one  of  the 
fifty  most  beautiful  English  books  for  display  at  the  Frankfurt  Fair  in  September  this  year. 


Extracts  from  Reviews 


The  Times  Literary  Supplement 

Ripe  experience  and  sensitive  appreciation  have  gone  to  the  making  of  a  book 
which,  though  designed  for  the  connoisseur,  will  delight  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  of  craftsmen  in  wood  Shrewd  comment  and  keen  observation 
are  manifest  everywhere  .  .  .  Altogether  the  volume  is  a  worthy  monument  to 
its  author's  scholarship. 

Country  Life 

Mr.  Symonds  discusses  much  more  than  the  mere  making  of  furniture.  He 
gives  advice  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to  anyone  with  an  interest  in  buying 
English  furniture  in  its  original  state.  .  .  .  Mr.  Symonds  has  made  Furniture 
Making  in  ijth  and  18th  Century  England  a  blend  of  catalogue,  history  and 
forceful  comment  which  serves  admirably  to  convey  his  knowledge  and  wide 
experience. 

The  Illustrated  London  News 

Furniture  Making  in  \jtli  and  iSth  Century  England.  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds 
discourses,  easily  and  happily,  about  furniture  and  clocks,  and  how  they  were 
made  during  the  200  years  before  the  factory-owner  superseded  the  indepen- 


dent craftsman.  He  has  been  well  known,  either  personally  or  from  h 
writings,  to  all  who  have  taken  any  serious  interest  in  the  development  of  thl 
cabinet-maker's  craft  in  England,  as  the  most  independent  and  forthright  c 
experts. 

Architectural  Review 

A  book  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  is  an  event  of  importance,  not  only  fc 
furniture  collectors  but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  antique  refinements  c 
English  furniture  design,  and  in  its  relation  to  and  reflection  of  social  histor 
In  his  latest  work  he  has  given  particular  and  penetrating  attention  to  th 
making  of  furniture  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  en 
of  the  eighteenth.  Unlike  many  people  who  write  about  antique  furnitur 
Mr.  Symonds  has  a  lively  pen  and  a  cheerfully  interesting  style. 

Burlington  Magazine 

For  many  years  Mr.  Symonds  has  written  freely  and  with  authority  d 
th^  subject  of  antique  furniture.  Furniture  Making  in  17th  and  lHth  Centm 
England  is  thus  the  outcome  of  experience,  by  a  writer  of  established  rcputatioi 
Mr.  Symonds  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  succeeds  in  presenting 
lucid  picture  of  the  trade,  particularly  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Page  size:  x  9I".  Containing  232  pages,  including  over  280  monochrome  illustrations  and  four  plates  in  full  colour.  The  book  is  printed  on  heavy 

art  paper  and  includes  Frontispiece  and  Index.  The  book  is  bound  in  full  cloth  case  and  blocked  in  gold  on  front  and  spine.  Wrappered. 

Price  8  gns  net 

Obtainable  from  and  published  by 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28-30  grosvenor  gardens,  London  swi 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


SELECTED 
XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


ft, ^it 


E.  BOUDIN 


La  jetee  a  Deauville,  dated  '89 


Telephone  : 
Mayfair 


?25o     30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Cables  : 
Drawings,  London 


WILLIAM  F.  TILLMAN 

THE  RESTORERS  OF  FINE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 


First-class  Service 

Prompt  collection 
and  delivery 

to  outer 
London  Area. 


Oversells  buyers 
ore  welcome 
to  inspect 
our  premises. 


Chippendale  I'm  titers  Desk  restat  ed  in  our  Pulley  premises, 
i  Photo  by  courtesy  oj  A.  Fredericks  {Chelsea)  Ltd.) 

WL  EMPLOY  THE  FINEST  CRAFTSMEN  IN  SURREY.  ON  CHIPPENDALE,  HEPPI  EWHITE,  SHERATON 
AND,  IN  FACT,  ALL  FINE  PERIOD  lURNIIURI,  USING  ONLY  PERIOD  TIMBER 
AND  OLD  SURFACES  IN  1 1  \  R  MON Y  Wl  I  1 1    I  1 1 1  ORIGINAL. 


I  7  W  II V  TECLIFFE  It  0  V II .  PI  It  LEY,  SI  It  It  I-  \ 


Telephone:  I '  P Lands  0134 


1 1 


Handbook  of  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  Marks 

J.  P.  CUSHION  &  W.  B.  HONEY 

An  indispensable  work  of  reference  recording  3,500  marks. 
Each  mark  is  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  type  of 
ware  made,  the  date  or  period  of  manufacture  and,  where 
applicable,  the  potter  or  personality  concerned. 

With  very  many  line  illustrations.  50/- 

a  Cycle  of  Goya's 

Drawings    J.  LOPEZ-REY 

In  this  handsome  volume  Dr  Lopez-Rey  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  sequence  of  drawings  composed  by  Goya  when  he 
was  in  hiding  during  the  suppression  of  the  Spanish  liberals. 
The  drawings  are  studied  both  individually  and  as  a  cycle  - 
a  cycle  which  "expands  a  whole  vision  of  history.*' 

Illustrated  with  1 34  plates    (December  7)  70/- 

FABER   &   FABER  LTD 

24  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.  1 


COUNTRY  LI  I  li 

Books  of  Distinction 


English  Country  Houses 
Mid-Georgian  1760  1800 

Christopher  Hussey,  C.B.E.  The 
second  volume  in  this  important 
series  illustrating  and  describing  the 
most  notable  English  homes.  12"  ■ 
10".  Nearly  500  photographs. 
£6  6s.  net. 

Early  Georgian  1715-60.  £6  6s.  net. 


Horse  Brasses  and  other 
Small  Items  for  the  Collector 

G.  Bernard  Hughes.  Deals  with  horse 
brasses,  pin  cushions,  knife  boxes, 
nutmeg  graters,  metal  buttons,  earth- 
enware loving  cups,  snuff  boxes, 
sugar  tongs,  etc.  10"  x  f>\" . 
32  photographs.  30s.  net. 

Regency  Furniture 

Margaret  Jourdain.  'Authoritative  .  . 
as  a  pictorial  representation  it  would 
be  hard  to  improve  upon.' — R.l.B.A. 
Journal.  11"  ■  8V  .  I  50  photographs. 
12  2s.  net. 


Paperweights  and  other 
Glass  Curiosities 

E.  M.  Elville.  'A  most  interesting  and 
beautifully  produced  book  that  can 
be  well  recommended.' — Pottery 
Gazette.  9"  <  6y.  Photographs  of 
1 14  specimens.  25s.  net. 


The  Dictionary  of 
English  Furniture 

Revised  and  enlarged  bv  Ralph 
Edwards,  C.B.E. ,  F.S.A.  'Here  is 
described  all  that  is  known  of  an  art 
in  which  England  need  fear  no 
comparison.' — Manchester  Guardian. 
15"xl0".  3  volumes.  3,000  illustra- 
tions (43  in  full  colour).  30  guineas 
I  lie  set 


Georgian  Cabinet-Makers 

Ralph  Edwards  and  Margaret 
Jourdain.  The  third  edition  of  this 
classic  work,  giving  details  and 
achievements  of  over  100  master- 
craftsmen.  'Any  lover  of  furniture 
can  open  and  study  the  book  with 
pleasure  and  profit.'  —  Quarterly 
Review.  234  photographs.  £3  3s. 


English  Furniture 

John  C.  Rogers.  'Demands  nothing 
but  praise,  and  the  illustrations  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  200  are 
well  chosen.' — Connoisseur.   10"  ■ 
7i".  £2  2s.  net. 


English  Tableglass 

E.    M.    Elville.   'Learned,   easy  to 
read,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature  of  English  craftsmanship.' 
—  Times  Literary  Supplement.  10" 
iy.  234  photographs.  £2  2s.  net. 


Send  for  Neiv  Catalogue 
2-10  TAVISTOCK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


MINI 

INTERNATIONAL  DIRECTORY  OF  ARTS 

ANNIAIRE  INTERNATIONAL  DES  BEAUX-ARTS 
INTERNATIONALES  kllNST-ADRESSBLCH 

New  Edition  1956/57  Just  Published 

The  only  comprehensive  reference  work  of  its  kind,  world 
renowned  and  up-to-date  in  all  topics  of  the  fine  arts. 

More    than    50,000  addresses 

with  special  data  about  : 

Museums  and  Galleries,  Libraries  and  Archives,  Universities, 
Academies  and  Art  Schools. 

Art  and  antique  dealers,  auctioneers. 

Art  publishers,  art  periodicals,  art  book  stores,  and  anti- 
quarian booksellers. 

Artists  (painters,  sculptors),  art  craftsmen,  art  restorers. 
Art  collectors  and  their  specific  spheres  of  interest. 
632  pages,  size:  %"  ■  6|",  half-calf,  price:  §10-  £3.  II  .9. 
Indispensable  for  scientists,  art  dealers,  and  art  laymen. 


Publishers  :  DEUTSCHE  ZENTRALDRUCKEREI  AG, 
BERLIN  SW  61,  DESSAUER  STRASSE  6-7 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

"  Classical  grace  and  a  porcine  Prince"  ;  MRS.  fitzherbert  and  the  PRINCE  OF  wales, 

about  1786 


H 

ISTORY  TODAY  is  the  only  magazine 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  English  language— 
and,  incidentally,  one  of  the  most  versatile  .  .  . 

Among  subjects  with  which  it  often  deals  are  the 
history  of  art  and  the  connection  between  artists  and 
their  social  and  historical  background.  Thus,  in  July 
1956,  HISTORY  TODAY  published  an  illuminating 
study  of  Thomas  Rowlandson:  Historian  of  English 
Social  Life,  illustrated  with  ten  splendid  examples  of 
Rowlandson 's  work,  one  of  which  is  reproduced 
above. 

Forthcoming  articles  in  the  same  series  include  an 
essay  on  the  magnificent  twelfth-century  sculptures  at 
Mahncsbury  and  a  fascinating  account  of  the  evolution 
of  French  Decorative  Taste  from  the  Napoleonic  Age 
to  1900. 


All  articles  are  fully  illustrated.  Each — whether  its 
subject  is  Art.  Literature,  Philosophy,  Politics  or 
Economics — has  been  written  for  the  general  reader 
by  an  acknowledged  expert. 


TODAY 

From  booksellers,  ;,s.  monthly,  or  by  subscription  £2  o  o  (Sf>.oo) 
per  annum.  (12  issues  post  free).  A  yen's  subscription  will  also  make 
an  excellent  Christmas  gift.  It  is  inexpensive,  easily  made  and  bound 
to  please.  A  specially  designed  greetings  card  can  be  sent  on  your 
behalf.  Write  to  the  Publishers.  72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.  2, 
England. 

LIU 


LEONARD  KNIGHT 


A  pair  of  French  ormolu  wall 
brackets,  each  cupid  supporting 
3  branch  candelabra. 
Circa  1780.  Height  overall  26£  inches. 


14   KING  STREET, 

ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone.  Trafalgar  7370        Cables:  Knightique,  London 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3 


Est.  1903 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd.) 


One  of  a  PAIR  of  i$th  ant.  mahogany  open  Bookcases  of  fine  quality; 
j  ft.  "  in.  wide;  4  ft.  6  in.  high. 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 

PACKED.  4 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office:  * 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

■I  shall  be 
Gander  <&  White 

him  padkee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
7  7  AGINCOURT 


ROAD,   LONDON,  N.W.3 


HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


A  fine  Antique  Silver  Centrepiece,  in  perfect 
condition  and  fully  Hallmarked.  15|  inches  in  height. 

Maker:  Thomas  Powell  London  hallmark  1767. 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Sliver  Plate 

from 
Mid  16'»Ctntury 

th«  Year  1954 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

17-n  imo 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALLMARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

(Our  Only  Address)  Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1 396 

I  V 


t  moves  in  the 
right  circles  , 


As  an  aid  to  close,  rareful 
scrutiny  and  appraisal,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Anglepoise. 
The  searching  heain  of  this 
wonderful  lamp  shows  up  every 
detail  in  detail  and  its  marvel- 
lous adaptability  makes  it 
indispensable  to  collector  and 
connoisseur.  Takes  any  posi- 
tion or  anple  at  a  finger  touch 
— and  holds  it. 

At  all  electricians  and  stores — 
or  send  for  Booklet  23. 


Black,  Cream  or  Cream  and 
Cold  Mottled . . .  from  98/1 1 


Sole   Makers  :      HERBERT  TERRY   &  SONS  LTD.,  REDDITCH,  WORCS 

TA35 


The  London  Silver  Vaults  of 
Chancery  Lane  W.C.2  will 
have  available  in  March  1957 
a  few  new  Trading  Vaults. 

Enquiries  are  invited 
from  established  Silver  Mer- 
chants and  Jewellers. 


Apply  to 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  LIMITED 
Chancery  House  W.C.2  ■  Tel:  HOLborn  0038/42 
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CASA  d'ARTE 

PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS,  FINE  ANTIQUE 
JEWELLERY,  ORIENTAL  CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 
Telephone:  794-818 


M 


□NRUZ?y 


School  of  Domestic  Science  and 
Boarding  School  for  Girls. 
Neuchatel  8 


French  with  constant  and  correct  use  of  the  language.  Individual  education. 
Harmonious  environments.  Outdoor  sports.  Tennis,  the  beach,  artificial 
skating-rink  opposite  the  school.  The  lake  and  the  mountains  for  excursions 
and  for  ski-ing. 

Neuchatel  is  the  centre  of  studies,  concerts,  theatres,  lectures,  dances,  etc. 
Apply  to:   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perrenoud-Jeanneret 
MONRUZY,  NEUCHATEL  8  Switzerland 


P.  H.  <-l  5  LIYt.HA'l 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  C  HERTSEY  STREET  '  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD 


GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


Telephone:  61952 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


Paddi ngton  3051 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 

13  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY.  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


LV1 


BERT  CROWTHER 


Wishes  Yon 
A  Merry  Christmas 


Telephone:  HOUNSLOW  2555—9945 

\ly  Address:   SYON   LODGE,    BUSCII   CORNER,    ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX 

■ 


/    II  IS  II 

iii  PI  RCH  ISE 
i.  I  RDE  \ 
OH  \  I  mi;  \  TS 

I  M>  I  \  TERIORS 
OF  oi  l) 
\l  l\MO\.s 


Established  1910 


Fine  Old  Chinese 
Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 


81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

MAYfair  4670 


Many  delightful  ob- 
jets  d'art,  eminently 
suitable  for  Christmas 
Gifts,  can  be  found 
among  our  compre- 
hensive collection  of 
Chinese  Antiques,  at 
prices  to  suit  every 
pocket. 


A  magnificent  Chinese  translucent  Spinach-Green  Jade  two-handled  Koro  and  cover,  with  dragon 
surmount,  well  carved  with  archaistic  dragon  scroll  motifs,  of  extremely  fine  colour.  18th  Century. 
Width  across  handles,  7^  inches.  Height  including  Wood  Stand,  7  inches.  In  perfect  state. 
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ROFFE  &  RAPHAEL  in  succession  to 

THE  VIGO 
ART  GALLERIES 

(Members  ot  The  British  Antique  Healers'  Association  Ltd. 

Specialists  in 
ANTIQUE 
ORIENTAL  and 
EUROPEAN  CARPETS 
and  RUGS,  TAPESTRIES 
and  EMBROIDERIES 


\n  extremelv  fine  antique  Ghiordes  pravcr  rug  with  blue 
niche,  soli  coloured  carnation  border  and  most  untisual  soft 
red  inner  guard  border.        Si/r:   <,  It.  4  ins.       4  It.  \  ins. 


6a  Vigo  Street 
Regent  Street 
London,  W.i 


Telephone:  REG  49$1 


Telegrams:  Vianlerie,  Piccy,  London 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 


EXHIBITIONS 


14  December — 29  December 
Paintings  bv 
POUCETTE 


14  December — 31  January 
Contemporary  English  and 
French  Painters 


(  I  R  YA  Til) 

by 

MODIGLIANI 
1915 

Gouache  on  paper 
2112  inches 


%0 


I 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFA1R  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  Queen  Anne  walnut  card  table,  on  capped  cabriole 
legs.  The  shaped  top  and  frieze  having  a  narrow  herring- 
bone inlay.  Wells  for  counters,  and  candlestands  in  the 
baize  lined  interior.  The  table  is  a  concertina  action,  and 
of  a  beautiful  colour,  width  2'6"  height  2' 4"  depth  I' 3" 
c.  1710. 

A  walnut  stool  of  the  early  18th  Century  on  cabriole  legs 
width  19"  depth  15"  height  18".  c.  1710. 

A  carved  and  gilt  Adam  mirror  frame  4'     I'M",  c.  1 780. 

A  pair  of  Derby  X  sword  marked  figure  candlesticks, 
encrusted  basque  of  large  flowers,  overall  height  8.1". 
c.  1790. 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CURTAINS 
C   A    R    P    E    T  S 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I  ON S 
HEATING 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


For  over  1 80  years  we  have  undertaken 
Restorations   and   Preservations   of  the 
Antique  and  Fine  Art. 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 
BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TO RTOISESHELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  •  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  1770 

23  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  1268 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

For  disposal  -  privately  -  very  desirable 
antique  business  in  much  sought-after 
location  near  Piccadilly.  Unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  lease  of  first  class 
premises  with  world  -  wide  connections 
and  exclusive  clientele.  Valuable  stock 
optional.  Box  No.  7029 

'THE  CONNOISSEUR',  13-17,  .New  Burlington  Place,  W.i. 


<Euio  Stopples 

nke/Ha  me  fvr  Qualify 


SOCKS  ■  UNDERWEAR  ■  CARDIGANS 
PULLOVERS  ■  WAISTCOATS  ■  FOR  MEN 

From  ail  good  Hosiers 

or  write  DEPT   No.  M.6      TWO  STEEPLES  LTD  ■  WIGSTON  LEICESTERSHIRE 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «&  SCOTT 

LIMITED 


1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London  At 
E.C.4  > 


Telephone  :   City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,    Liverpool.    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 
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ANTIQUES  FROM  THE  EMERALD  ISLE 
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Pair  two-handled  Oval  Salvers.       George  III.  London,  1806,  by  John  Moore.       185  ozs.       Length  24  ins.  (inclusive).       Breadth  13  J  ins. 


I  S  I  AB1.ISHKI) 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


Pair  George  III  three-light  Candelabra  and  set  of  four  matching  Candlesticks.       Sheffield,  1799.       John  Green  &  Co. 
Candelabra:  Height  I9h  ins.       Width  of  Branches  18  ins.       Candlesticks:  Height  13  ins. 


Pair  Georgian  Soup  Tureens  with  Liners.       Cork,  circa  1800,  by  Carden,  Terry  &  John  Williams.       233  o/.s. 
Height:  8  ins.  without  lids.       Complete  12  ins.       Width  from  handle  to  handle  19  ins. 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

31  &32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  have  the  largest  collection  in  Ireland  of  Antique  Silver,  Jewellery,  old  China,  and  Waterford  Glass 
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Jan  Frans  van  Dael  (1764-1840) 
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A  small  late  Gothic  Tapestry,  the  colours  of  which  are  extremely  brilliant;  the  subject 
being  one  of  the  Seven  Virtues      'Charity',  enclosed  within  its  original  border. 

Size  7  ft.  6  ins.  ■  5  ft.  8  ins. 

M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  ]7  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  9058. 

I  XIII 


AUBUSSON  TAPESTRY  (end  of  Louis  XVI  period -beginning  of  Directoire 
period).  Dragon  motifs,  pale  blue  border  and  leopard  decorations  surrounding  the 

medallion.  5  X  5.5  metres. 
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HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


HOTEL  DES  BERGITES 

GENEVA 

First  class  Hotel  in  best  situation  on  the  Lake 
near  business  centre 
H.  VERDINO,  MANAGER 

Cable  Address  :  Bergueshotel     Telephone  :  (022)  326645 


UALAIS 


Ski-ing 
Paradise 


8  A  A  S  -  F  E  E 


The  place  for  everybody  and  for  every  purse, 
where  you  always  iind  snow  in  the  winter.  16 
6000  ft.  above  sea-level     VALAIS     hotels  in  all  categories,  vacation  bungalows, 
cable  airway,  4  ski-lifts,  Swiss  ski-school,  ice-rink,  direct  Mail-bus  connection. 
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HOTEL  BEAU  — SITE  ZERMATT 

For  recreation  and  sports  with  full  view  of  '  Matterhorn.'  Winter  and 
Summer  Season.      Special  arrangements  for  families. 
W.  Christen,  Managing  Director 


MONTANA— VERM ALA 

(Switzerland)  5,000  feet 

'The  sunniest  terrace  of  Switzerland'  (3  hours  from  Geneva) 
First  class  excursion  centre.   Sightseeing  in  modern  Pullman  cars 

Cable  Railway  Sierre — (Simplon  Line) — Montana.  2  Cable  Airways.  3  Ski-lifts, 
Ice  Rink.    Swiss  Ski  School.    Hotels — Bars — Dancing 

Write  to.  Tourist  Office,  Montana  (Switzerland) 
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ENGHIEN  les-BAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 


GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS  >V 
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FRENCH  MODERN  PAINTINGS 


Painting  by  Brunery 


PARIS  ARTISTK 

1  7  Rue  MaulxMiiie 

PARIS 

Phone:  Trudaine  15 — 54 

Sale  to  the  Trade  only 


17  Place  Vendome  (next  to  the  Ritz  Hotel) 

We  are  on  the  market  to  buy  French  Louis  XV  inlay  furniture.  French  bronzes  and 

French  lacquer  Furniture. 

I  XVII 


(CHARLES  CASJM/R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON   ROAD,   LONDON,   S.W3       Tel.:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECT/ON  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE,  Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 

FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


THE 
WYNDHAM 
BIBLE 

A  welcome  new  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  the  wyndham  bible  takes  its  place 
among  those  editions  of  the  Bible  which  are 
also  masterpieces  of  fine  book  production. 

The  Authorized  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  is  also  a  supreme  example  of  English 
literature,  which  has  had  an  incalculable 
influence  on  English  thought,  writing,  and 
speech  since  the  17th  century. 


The  'Wyndham'  Bible,  punted  m  clear  fine  type,  is  handsomely  illustrated  with 
48  full  colour  page  reproductions  of  famous  religious  paintings  (largely  by 
Masters  of  the  I  sth- 1 6th  centuries),  contains  over  1400  pages  of  text,  an 
Apostolic  Index,  Concordance,  and  a  commentary  on  the  plates.  Bound  in 
black  rexine  gilt,  with  red  marker  ribbon.  £5  5s.  net 

The  'Wyndham  Bible  is  published  by  the  Grostrnor  Press  (England)  Ltd.,  by 
special  arrangement. 

An  illustrated  leaflet  can  be  had  on  request. 


Orders  for  the  Wyndham  Bible  (£5  $s.  od.)  may  be  placed  with 
THE  BELGRAVE  LIBRARY,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18,  England 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


'SPRING',    'SUMMER'.     AUTUMN',  'WINTER' 
l»\  Rosalha  Camera  of  Venice  (1675-1757) 

from  I  In-  Collection  of  the  E;irl  of  I  );irl  moiil  h.     In  fine  period  frames,  canvases  -'I        I9i  inches. 


LONDON 


ROM)  STREET 

\\  .  I       Mavfair  21" 


K)  CLARE  STREET 
BRISTOL,  I 


WILLIAM  R.  DROWN 

45,  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE  PARK  4711 


OLD 

MASTERS 


WILLEM  van  de  VELDE 
The  Younger 

1633-1707 

Signed  in  full 

Canvas  12  ins.  x  16  ins. 


QUEEN  ANNE 

TEA  BOWL  AND  COVER 

by 

ANTHONY  NELME 
of  London,  date  1704. 

Engraved  with  contemporary 
Coat  of  arms  on  bowl  and 
cover.  Perfect  condition,  the 
cover  fully  Hall  marked  inside. 
Weight  15|  ozs.  Size  4|"  dia. 
excluding  handles,  height  4  ". 
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DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS 


have  the  honour  to  announce  an 

EXHIBITION   OF   PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

by 


SIR  ALFRED  MUNNINGS,  K.C.V.O.,  P.P.R.A. 

throughout  December 

Weekdays  9  a.m. — 6  p.m.  Saturdays  9  a.m.— 1  p.m. 


One  of  the  Master's  finest  works 


9  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Hyde  Park  6282/3  Valuations,  etc. 
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HE  CARPET  WEAVER.  Carpet  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  is  a 
species  of  woollen-stuff,  made  of  variegated  colours,  and  used  for  the  floor-cloths 
of  rooms.  The  manufacture  of  Carpets  we  may  reasonably  conclude  originated  in  Asia, 
from  whence  most  of  our  knowledge  oj  the  manufacture  of  cloths  of  almost  every 
description  appears  to  have  been  derived;  and  to  this  date  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
of  the  ornamental  kinds  are  distinguished  by  the  name  oj  Turkey  Carpets.  They  are  now, 
and  have  long  been  manufactured  both  in  Trance  and  Italy;  and  those  used  in  Great 
Britain  of  internal  manufacture,  are  equal  both  in  fabric  and  design  to  any  imported. 
In  England  they  are  generally  called  Wilton  Carpets, from  the  county  which  is  the  chief 
seat  of  that  and  the  other  fine  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  Some  manufactories 
are.  and  have  louy  been  established  in  Scotland,  of  which  Stirling  and  Kilmarnock,  are 
the  chief  seats,  but  they  are  generally  confined  to  the  coarser  and  low-priced  kind. 
Carpeting  possesses  this  peculiar  property  different  from  almost  every  other  kind  of  cloth, 
that  it  contains  two  distinct  webs  woven  at  the  same  time,  and  firmly  joined  together  by 
the  operation;  hence  arises  the  common  effect  that  on  the  two  sides  of  a  carpet,  the  form 
of  the  pattern  is  the  same,  but  all  the  colours  are  reversed.  The  manufacture  of  Carpets 
after  the  manner  of  Chaillot,  was  introduced  into  London  in  the  year  1750,  /))'  two 
workmen,  who  left  the  manufactory  in  disgust,  and  came  here  to  procure  employment. 
They  were  first  encouraged  by  Air.  Moore,  who  succeeded  in  establishing  this  important 
and  useful  manufacture  and  who,  in  the  year  1757,  obtained  a  premium  from  the 
Society  of  Arts,  for  the  best  Carpet  in  imitation  of  the  'Turkey  Carpets.  We  have 
Carpet  manufactories,  besides  those  before-mentioned,  at  Axminster,  Kidderminster, 
[weds,  ami  many  other  places.  Axminster  Carpets  are  manufactured  of  any  size;  they 
are  woven  in  one  entire  piece,  and  seve  ral  persons  are  employed  at  the  same  time  in 
working  the  coloured  patterns.  Another  sort  of  Carpet  in  use,  is  made  of  narrow  slips 
of  list  sewed  together;  these,  of  course,  are  very  inferior  to  those  just  described,  but  they 
employ  many  women  and  children.  A  considerable  trade  in  list  carpets  is  carried  on  at  the  Orphan  working  school  in  the  City  Road,  an 
institution  that  does  honour  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the  Dissenters  in  and  near  the  metropolis. 

(From  '  The  Book  of  English  Trades  and  Library  of  the  Useful  Arts' ,  published  in  1  S23) 

Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  arc  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES:  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 


S.  W.  WOLSEY  71"72  Buckingham  Gate,  London  S.WJ^  ^ 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
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MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


By  COENRAET  ROEPE1  ,  1678-1748 
Oils,  canvas  51  >  jo  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 
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Merry  Christmas 
in  Merry  England 


BY  ROBERT  DONINGTON 


IT  is  generally  tclt  that  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times  England  was 
Merry  England  in  some  sense  or  which  we  have  lost  the  secret 
owing  to  the  intervening  stuffiness  of  the  Victorian  period.  Per- 
haps we  have  come  to  admit  now  how  much  more  there  was  to 
the  Victorian  period  than  mere  stuffiness.  But  the  question  of 
Christmas  celebration  is  an  interesting  one.  The  Victorian 
Christmas  may  not  have  been  stuffy.  In  the  matter  of  good  fare  it 
I  maintained  standards  which  to  our  austerer  generation  are  by 
now  legendary.  It  was  a  jolly  affair,  too,  with  plenty  of  pic- 
!  turcsque  detail  and  a  strong  tradition  of  private  and  public 
generosity.  But  in  no  sense  was  the  Victorian  Christmas  dis- 
:  reputable. 

But  disreputable,  or  if  you  prefer  unruly,  is  just  what  the  really 
old-fashioned  Christmas  was:  the  Christmas,  that  is  to  sav.  ot 
Renaissance  and  Mediaeval  England.  In  fact  a  temporary  sub- 
version of  law  and  order  and  the  deliberate  suspension  ot  rule  in 
favour  of  a  kind  of  calculated  license  was  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  festivities.  For  the  twelve  days  between  the  open- 
ing of  Christmas  and  Twelfth  Night  (when  it  is  still  correct 
tradition  to  take  Christmas  decorations  down),  a  Lord  of  Misrule 
was  appointed  (his  exact  title  varies  in  different  localities)  whose 
duty  it  was  to  organise  the  follies  of  the  season:  and  to  organise 
them  with  a  studied  disrespect  for  authority.  Indeed,  at  one  time 
the  period  of  Misrule  seems  to  have  extended  over  a  matter  of 
months : 

'In  the  fcaste  of  Christmas,  there  was  in  the  kinoes  house,  whereso- 
ever he  ivas  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  Maister  of  merry  disports, 
and  the  like  had  yee  in  the  house  of  every  noble  man,  of  honour,  or 
good  worshippe,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal  ....  These  Lordes 
beginning  their  rule  on  Alhollon  [All  Saints]  live,  continued  the 
same  till  the  morrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonlie 
called  Candlemas  day  [wrote  Stow  in  Survey  of  Loudon,  [598,  hut 
apparently  describing  the  previous  century]. 

The  interesting  point  here  is  that  All  Saints  day,  on  1  st  Novem- 
ber, falls  nearer  to  the  pagan  festival  of  Yule  in  mid-November 
than  to  our  Christian  festival  of  Christinas  to  winch  so  many  of 
the  Yule  celebrations — the  Yule  log,  tiie  hanging  of  holly,  ivy 
and  mistletoe,  the  many  traces  ot  old  sacrificial  ritual — were 
carried  over.  And  that  is  the  background  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule. 
He  reminds  us  distantly  of  those  scapegoat  substitute  kings  chosen 
for  a  brief  reign  of  honour,  but  killed  as  sacrifice  in  place  of  the 
real  king  at  the  end  of  it.  Less  remotely,  we  think  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  when  slaves  changed  places  with  their  masters  and 
great  license  was  indulged.  And  there  are,  of  course,  more 
recent  survivals,  including  some  extant  ones,  ot  a  like  spirit  ot 
Carnival. 


A  detail  of  the  Flemish  School  picture  seen  on  the  opposite  page,  showing 
Morris  Dancers  near  Richmond  Palace.  Note  the  Hobby-Horse. 


It  is  quite  uncanny  to  think  what  hidden  force  must  lie  behind 
these  primitive  survivals  to  ensure  their  enduring  over  such 
countless  generations  ot  outward  civilization.  Like  all  our  really 
deep-seated  celebrations,  Christmas  was  sanctified  literally  for 
ages  before  drawing  to  itself  one  of  the  profoundest  of  our 
Christian  mysteries.  Such  myths  are  as  old  as  humanity  because 
they  provide  for  needs  universal  to  the  human  spirit. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  trivial  to  include  among  these  univer- 
sal needs  an  opportunity  tor  letting  (iff  a  little  of  the  mere  devilry 
to  which  human  beings  are  heir.  Yet  mythological  wisdom  is 
always  good  psychology  at  bottom,  and  this  example  of  it  is  no 
exception.  One  aspect  of  the  primeval  custom  of  setting  aside 
brief  but  recognised  periods  in  which  the  civilised  order  ot  things 
is  symbolically  reversed  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  way  of 
giving  the  devil  his  due.  You  frankly  acknowledge  him  in  token 
form  —and  he  is  that  much  less  likely  to  catch  you  out  by  surprise 
at  other  times  ot  year. 

Even  in  Victorian  England  you  could  snatch  a  kiss  under  the 
mistletoe  without  rebuke.  In  Merry  England,  custom  still  sanc- 
tioned rather  greater  liberties  than  a  kiss — and  very  heavy 
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weather  the  Puritan  minority  made  of  them.  Listen,  for  example, 
to  the  fanatical  Philip  Stubbcs  (Anatomic  of  Abuses,  1583)  on  the 
related  festivities  of  May  Day  and  Whitsun,  with  others  among 
which  Christmas  is  one. 

'Against  A/./}'.  Whitsonday,  or  other  time,  all  the  yung  men  and 
maides,  olde  men  and  wives,  run  gadding  over  night  to  the  woods, 
groves,  hils,  &  mountains,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant 
pastimes;  &  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  & 
branches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall.  And  no  mervaille, 
for  there  is  a  great  Lord  present  amongst  them,  as  superintendent  and 
Lord  over  their  pastimes  and  sportes,  namely,  Sathan,  prince  oj 
he!  ....  offortie,  threescore,  or  a  hundred  maides  going  to  the  wood 
over  night,  there  have  scarcely  the  third  part  oj  them  return  home 
undefiled . 

1  smell  a  bit  of  pawkish  Puritanical  exaggeration  there.  Yet  the 
bringing  home  of  foliage  with  which  to  decorate  the  house,  the 
notion  of  a  great  Lord  of  Misrule,  and  the  general  air  of  sanc- 
tioned license  are  all  typical  of  the  tremendous  pagan  element 
still  pervading  the  great  Christian  festivals. 

Yet  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand  this  pagan  element.  There  is 
nothing  irreverent  in  what  is  truly  pagan.  Your  true  pagan  in  his 
perhaps  naive  way  may  have  more  reverence  for  that  unity  of 
body  and  soul  in  which  God  shaped  mankind  than  have  some 
highly  sophisticated  Puritanical  distortions  of  Christianity. 

Christmas  to  our  Tudor  and  Stuart  ancestors,  like  so  much  else 
in  that  robust  period,  was  a  joyful  blend  of  piety  and  festivity. 
Their  very  psalm-singing  reflected  that  same  unselfconscious 
delight  in  the  natural  act  of  worship.  Was  not  Sternhold's 
ubiquitous  Elizabethan  Psalter  published  'to  be  used  of  all  sorts  of 
people  privately  for  their  godly  solace  and  contort'  and  George 
Sandys'  Stuart  Psalter  for  'such  as  desire  to  joyne  Musick  with 
Devotion'  (in  that  order,  be  it  marked)  ?  We  still  sing  carols  in  this 
happy  spirit;  but  the  words  arc  now  all  decorous  enough,  and  in 
the  main  directly  religious. 

This  was  not  always  so.  The  mediaeval  carol  was  always  the 
accompaniment  to  a  dance,  and  its  words  were  most  frequently 
secular,  often  licentious.  In  Tudor  England  there  were  still  many 
such  carols,  together  with  others  used  liturgically  as  procession- 
als, so  that  the  element  of  physical  movement  still  remained.  We 
actually  read  in  [589  (George  Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie, 
II,  ix)  of 'Carols  and  rounds  and  such  light  or  lascivious  Poemes, 
which  are  commonly  more  commodiously  uttered  by  these 
bufFons'  (buffoons)  'or  vices'  (clowns)  'in  playes  than  by  any  other 
person'. 

Plays  and  dances,  indeed,  were  particularly  associated  with  the 
Christmas  season.  We  learn  from  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham's 
contemporary  journal  how : 

'  The  first  Christmas  of  worthy  king  James  was  at  his  court  at  Hamp- 
ton, A°  1603:  wher  the  French,  Spanish  &  Polonian  Ambassadors 
were  severallie  solempiie  feasted:  manic  plaies  &  dauuees  with 
swords:  one  mask  by  [i.e.  danced  by\  English  and  Scottish  lords: 
another  by  the  Queen's  Majestic  &  eleven  more  ladies  of  her 
chamber  presenting  giftes  as  goddesses.  These  maskes,  especialli  the 
laste,  cost  2000  or  3000  [pounds],  the  aparells:  rare  musick,  fine 
songes;  &  in  jewels  most  riche  20000,  the  lest  to  my  judgement:  to 
her  majestic  100000:  after  Christmas  was  running  at  Riuo  by  the 
King  &  X  or  9  lords  for  the  honour  of  those  goddesses  &  then  they  all 
feasted  together  privatelie'. 

Incidentally,  the  quite  extraordinary  pomp  and  extravagance 
of  this  entertainment  (not  extraordinary,  however,  in  the  sense  of 
being  at  all  untypical)  points  to  a  second  reason  why  the  appoint- 


ment of  an  ironic  Lord  of  Misrule  had  behind  it  a  sound  psycho- 
logical instinct.  Great  kings  have  always  kept  jesters  to  remind 
them,  however  obliquely,  of  their  own  fallibility  and  mortality. 
Without  some  such  reminder,  the  great  all  too  easily  lose  any 
sense  of  proportion,  so  that  they  become  inflated  with  the  sort  of 
pride  which  goes  before  a  fail.  The  Lord  of  Misrule  is  in  the  same 
tradition  as  the  royal  jester.  So  too,  and  yet  more  interestingly,  is 
the  Boy  Bishop  to  whom  the  actual  adult  bishop  delegated  his 
powers  for  a  short  annual  period  in  the  mediaeval  church — 
assuredly  in  no  spirit  of  irreverence.  And  we  may  remember  the 
grim  momento  mori  which  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  painters 
so  frequently  administered  to  themselves  and  their  patrons  in  the 
form  of  skeleton  dancers  and  musicians.  It  was  a  subject  which 
became  something  of  an  obsession.  There  is  no  light  without  a 
shadow,  and  this  is  Merry  England  on  its  darker  side. 

The  sword  dancing  mentioned  in  the  above  description  is 
characteristic;  several  other  references  to  the  old  Christmas 
festivities  make  mention  of  it.  Of  all  folk-dances  this  contains 
some  of  the  clearest  survivals  of  ancient  ritual  and  sacrifice.  But 
all  forms  of  morris  dancing  retain  ritual  elements.  The  Abbot's 
Bromley  Horn  Dance,  again,  which  the  English  Folk  Dance  and 
Song  Society  presents  so  movingly  at  its  Albert  Hall,  London, 
Festivals,  has  a  compelling  power  and  beauty,  even  for  a  modern 
audience,  which  puts  it  in  a  class  of  its  own.  The  following 
account  from  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  1686  (p.  434) 
does  it  much  less  than  justice,  if  indeed  it  refers,  as  the  Society 
believes,  to  the  dance  in  question.  But  the  hobby-horse  is  a 
characteristic  figure,  the  obscure  remnant  of  a  mythological 
original,  as  is  the  boar  brought  on  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
special  carol  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford  (the  boar  is  a  world- 
wide sacrificial  animal  in  antiquity  and  is  still  such  in  some  stone- 
age  communities  of  modern  times — notably  in  Malekula). 
Indeed  all  these  'masks'  and  'disguisings',  above  all  the  ones 
involving  animal  disguises,  have  a  visibly  ritual  origin. 

'At  Abbot's,  or  now  Paget' s,  Bromley,  [wrote  Dr.  Plot]  they  had, 
within  living  memory  [and  it  must  clearly  have  revived  again]  a  sort 
of  sport,  which  they  celebrated  at  Christmas  [on  New-Year  and 
Twelfth  Day],  called  the  Hobby-Horse  Dance,  from  a  person  that 
carried  the  image  of  a  horse  between  his  legs,  made  of  thin  boards,  and 
in  his  hand  a  bow  and  arrow,  which,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
bow,  and  stopping  upon  a  shoulder  it  had  in  it,  he  made  a  snapping 
noise  as  he  drew  it  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  musick.  With 
tin  s  man  danced  six  others  .... 

'  To  this  Hobby-Horse  Dance  there  also  belonged  a  pot,  which  was 
kept  by  turns  by  four  or  five  of  the  chief  of  the  town,  whom  they 
called  Reeves,  who  pounded  cakes  and  ale  to  put  in  this  pot;  all 
people  who  had  any  kindness  for  the  good  intent  of  the  institution  of 
the  sport,  giving  pence  a  piece  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
so  foreigners  too  that  came  to  see  it;  with  which  money  (the  charge 
of  the  cakes  and  ale  being  defrayed)  they  not  only  repaired  their 
church,  but  kept  their  poor  too;  which  charges  are  not  now  perhaps  so 
cheerfully  born'. 

Perhaps  not  indeed.  But  somehow  the  essentials  of  human 
nature  seem  to  peep  out  at  us  very  convincingly  from  tins 
seventeenth-century  account.  And  I  cannot  doubt  that  behind 
the  obvious  difference  the  spirit  of  Christmas  blazed  forth  in 
those  times  very  much  as  it  does  today:  a  strangely  moving 
experience,  confounding  the  cynic  in  us  at  each  annual  return;  a 
blend  of  outwardly  rather  causeless  jollity  and  indiscriminate 
present-giving,  on  the  surface,  with  a  mainly  unconscious  but 
none  the  less  operative  relief  and  gratitude  for  Christ  born  and 
the  new  year  risen,  at  a  very  deep  level  of  our  human  psychology 
indeed.  And  it  is  the  deep  levels  which  really  count  for  most. 
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'The  Wallace' 


THE  plan  to  replace  the  old  general  Catalogues  of  Furniture 
and  Objects  of  Art  (1920)  at  Hertford  House  by  a  series  of 
more  scholarly  publications  is  now  well  on  the  way  to  comple- 
tion. This  latest  addition*  to  the  series  is  of  course  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  inestimable  collection  of  French  furniture,  nearly  all  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  for  the  most  part  assembled  by  the  fourth 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  which  give  The  Wallace  its  distinctive 
character  and  is  unsurpassed  by  any  collection  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  English  and  French  furniture  is  of  comparatively 
small  account. 

The  new  catalogue,  first  put  in  hand  before  the  war,  has  in  the 
interval  been  entirely  recast.  The  final  outcome  of  the  author's 
travels  and  'unceasing  application'  (to  quote  Sir  James  Mann),  it 
may  justly  be  described  as  definitive.  That  it  should  ever  be 
superseded  is  out  of  the  question ;  nor,  since  The  Wallace  is  a 
'closed'  collection,  are  addenda  of  any  consequence  likely  to  be 
made.  Within  its  scope  this  volume  is  the  most  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in 
recent  years;  and  to  say  that  is  not  to  forget  M.  Pierre  Verlet's 
Le  Mobilier  Royal  Francois,  which  is  not  strictly  comparable,  nor 
his  invaluable  researches  in  periodical  form. 

That  there  are  considerably  over  500  catalogue  entries  and 
120  photographic  plates  (not  all  of  the  highest  standard  of 
reproduction)  gives  some  indication  of  the  scale  of  this  under- 
taking. In  a  very  full  and  authoritative  Introduction,  Mr. 
Watson  deals  first  with  the  formation  of  the  Collection,  and 
then  traces  the  development  of  the  ebenistes  and  subsidiary 
crafts  with  frequent  references  to  the  most  important  examples. 
Only  a  few  of  the  salient  points  in  this  extremely  close-packed 
and  learned  essay  can  be  touched  upon  very  briefly  here.  Mr. 
Watson  stresses  the  dependence  of  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century  on  other  countries  for  the  provision  of  the  luxury  arts. 
Henry  IV  brought  Flemish  craftsmen  to  The  Louvre,  introducing 
new  techniques  such  as  marquetry  and  gilding;  the  names  of 
Italian  craftsmen  whom  Mazarin  retained  in  his  service  are 
found  later  on  the  rolls  of  the  Gobelins,  where  Dutchmen  were 
also  employed  after  the  state  centralised  organisation  of  the  arts 
had  been  fully  established  under  the  direction  of  Colbert  and 
Le  Brun.  The  French  proved  apt  pupils,  but  many  skilled  workers 
both  alien  and  native  were  lost  to  France  through  the  bigotry  of 
the  king:  rather  surprisingly,  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  (1685) 
through  which  England  benefited  greatly,  is  never  mentioned  at  all. 

The  finest  furniture  produced  at  The  Gobelins  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  factory's  existence  is  not  represented  at  Hertford 
House,  and  very  little  of  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  When 
Versailles  was  completed  in  16X2,  'the  king  surrounded  himself 
with  a  luxury  unprecedented  in  Europe':  nearly  all  the  furniture 
of  his  bedchamber  was  of  silver.  Soon  disaster  overtook  his  arms 
and  incalculable  quantities  of  this  plate  were  melted  down.  In  a 
footnote  a  table  top  inlaid  with  silver  and  shell  at  South  Kensing- 
ton and  a  few  pieces  in  Denmark  are  recorded  as  'almost  all 
that  survives  to  recall  the  appearance  of  this  sort  of  furniture'. 
But  in  England,  where  the  same  fashion  obtained,  more  effective 

*  Wallace  Collec  tion  Catalogue.  Furniture  :  By  P.  J.  B.  Watson.  Published  by 
The  Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Collection.  Paper,  10s.  net.  Hound,  [6s.  net. 
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Mantel  Clock,  the  case  made  in  1771  by  P.  Gouthiere  (1732-1813/14)  after 
a  design  by  L.  S.  Boizot  (1743-1809).  F.  258,  The  Wallace  Collection. 


aids  to  the  imagination  are  still  available.  The  English  Treasury 
was  never  quite  so  hard-pressed,  and  just  before  Louis'  extrava- 
gances of  this  kind  were  sacrificed,  the  citizens  of  London  presented 
his  great  antagonist,  William  III,  with  the  magnificent  table 
supported  on  caryatides  in  the  Royal  collection,  which,  though 
by  an  English  silversmith,  is  markedly  French  in  design. 

That  French  designers  held  firmly  to  straight  lines  and  sym- 
metrical forms  when  Borromini's  baroque  principles  had  prevailed 
in  Italy  is  partly  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  Academies, 
but  'the  decisive  factor'  was  Le  Brim's  innate  classicism,  which, 
without  sacrificing  their  talents  or  originality,  he  continued  to 
impose  on  the  workers  at  The  Gobelins.  Yet  in  the  furniture  of 
Andre  Charles  Boulle  inlaid  with  brass  ami  tortoiseshell  (that  he 
invented  the  technique  is  open  to  doubt),  those  'meubles  cTapparat 
which  express  the  magnificence  of  the  age',  there  are  pronounced 
baroque  elements  (cf.  Plates  38  and  39  F  405  and  F  402),  verging 
on  the  rococo  in  the  later  phase  and  in  pieces  made  after  the 
ebenistc's  death  in  1732.  The  fashion  for  this  kind  of  decoration, 
with  but  little  departure  from  the  traditional  forms,  persisted  in 
France  for  well  over  a  century,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  a  collec- 
tion so  rich  in  Boulle  furniture  several  of  the  most  spectacular 
pieces  should  be  either  later  imitations  or  freely  adapted. 
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Mr.  Watson,  one  may  think,  is  disposed  to  date  the  inception 
of  the  Rococo  rather  too  early.  If  Berain  in  the  sixteen  nineties 
'took  the  first  essential  steps'  in  its  emergence  with  his  arabesques 
and  singeries  in  interior  decoration  symmetrically  arranged,  and 
when  adapted  to  Boulle  marquetry,  applied  to  pieces  of  classic 
rectilinear  form,  we  may  go  back  in  this  academic  quest  for 
origins  to  the  Loggie  of"  The  Vatican  and  at  last  to  the  Roman 
grotteschi  that  Raphael  adapted;  thus  in  the  end,  paradoxically, 
arriving  at  indisputable  sources  of  mo-classic  inspiration! 
Mr.  Watson  pronounces  the  magnificent  commode  by  Cressent, 
(FSs,  Pi.  40)  to  be  'completely  rococo  and  anti-classical  in  feeling', 
albeit  preserving  'something  of  the  grandeur  and  nobility  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV'.  Anti-classical,  yes,  but  surely  not  'com- 
pletely rococo';  rather  I  would  say  with  Macoll,  who  is  quoted, 
baroque  in  design.  Otherwise,  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to 
differentiate  between  it  and  the  equally  splendid  later  (1739) 
commode  by  Gaudreau  with  mounts  by  Cafrieri  shown  on  the 
same  plate,  which  was  apparently  expelled  from  his  bedchamber 
by  Louis  XVI  who  disliked  Rococo,  and  has  far  more  the  charac- 
teristic rhythms  and  fantasy  of  the  style.  But  the  exact  connota- 
tion of  Baroque  and  Rococo  is  highly  controversial,  and  no  very 
precise  meaning  attaches  to  the  use  of  the  terms. 

'If  Boulle  is  the  representative  cabinet-maker  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV,  Charles  Cressent  is  equally  so  for  the  succeeding 
period'.  An  able  sculptor,  he  was  several  times  in  trouble  with 
the  guilds  of  fondeurs-ciseleurs  and  doreurs  for  breaking  the  rules 
and  making  his  own  mounts,  which  with  their  motives  derived 
from  a  variety  of  natural  forms  'have  an  almost  organic  quality'. 
This  irregular  doubling  of  the  roles  enabled  him  to  achieve  a 
quite  exceptional  unity  of  design.  Cressent's  earliest  and  best 
work  is  never  stamped,  so  only  on  documentary  evidence  can 
anything  be  positively  assigned  to  him.  In  the  Introduction  the 
commode  F85  is  referred  to  as  one  of 'Cressent's  most  celebrated 
pieces',  but  in  the  notes  it  is  only  'probably  by  him'.  Like  Boulle, 
he  was  an  avid  collector  of  pictures  and  works  of  art,  and  'both 
artists  undoubtedly  owe  their  sure  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
design  to  their  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  artists  and 
traditions  of  other  countries  and  other  periods'.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  acute  observations  which  reveal  the  author's 
recognition  of  the  fact,  all  too  often  lost  sight  of,  that  the  arts 
of  a  period  are  inter-dependent  and  cannot  be  studied  to  full 
advantage  in  isolation.  For  instance,  conclusions  respecting  the 
chronology  of  furniture  styles  in  fashionable  circles  are  notably 
reinforced  by  a  wide  knowledge  of  contemporary  portraiture. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  Rococo  was  at  the  meridian  in 
England  it  was  falling  into  disfavour  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
Yet  in  the  introduction  of  the  neo-classic  style,  of  which  'the 
Comte  de  Caylus  was  the  eminence gris' ,  English  priority  is  fullv 
established:  it  was  (though  Mr.  Watson  does  not  note  the  differ- 
ence) fully  fledged  here  while  still  in  the  embryonic  stage  in 
France.  The  style  etrusque  is  what  we  call  neo-classic,  and  Adam's 
Etruscan  style,  so-called  because,  inspired  by  vase  painting  then 
thought  to  be  Etruscan,  is  merely  a  distinctive  idiom  or  subordin- 
ate style  which  Adam  claimed  with  justification  to  differ  'from 
anything  hitherto  practiced  in  Europe'.  Even  the  form  of  the 
tripod  torcheres  (Fig.  1  54)  or  Atheniennes  based  on  classical  pre- 
cedent and 'invented  by  J.  H.Ebberts  in  1773', was  anticipated  here 
and  appears  in  The  Works  in  Architecture  published  in  that  year. 

Mr.  Watson  points  out  that  the  Court  was  slow  to  appreciate 
the  new  style.  The  first  pieces  of  furniture  designed  for  the  Crown 
to  betray  its  influence  are  the  two  great  roll-top  bureaux  made 
for  Louis  XV  and  Stanilas,  the  dethroned  King  of  Poland,  which 
both  took  nearly  a  decade  to  produce  and  were  probably  finished 


within  a  tew  months  of  each  other  (1769).  Of  the  first,  begun  by 
Oeben  and  finished  by  Riesener,  there  is  a  masterly  copy — the 
original  is  now  in  The  Louvre — while  the  Stanilas  bureau  is  one 
of  Riesener's  masterpieces  and  among  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  collection. 

Many  of  the  most  celebrated  ebenistes  were  immigrants,  as  in 
an  earlier  age.  Oeben  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  from  Germany, 
and  later  a  number  of  his  fellow  countrymen — Riesener, 
Roentgen,  Weisweiler  and  others,  came  to  Pans  seeking  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette;  which  was  extended  to  them, 
particularly  to  Riesener,  on  a  prodigal  scale.  Marquetry  was  a 
speciality  of  German  craftsmen,  and  its  character  and  develop- 
ment are  adequately  discussed.  On  the  whole  it  was  more 
ambitious  and  pictorial  than  that  produced  by  English  cabinet- 
makers in  the  neo-classic  style;  but  not  technically  more  accom- 
plished than  the  finest  English  decoration  of  the  kind.  Roentgen, 
who  is  not  represented  by  a  single  indubitable  example  'made  of 
pictorial  wood  marquetry  an  artistic  instrument  of  extraordinary 
range  and  flexibility',  and  was  described  as  le  plus  celebre  ebeniste 
de  I' Europe;  though  one  may  feel  that  in  his  most  elaborate  speci- 
mens, many  after  fresco  painters  and  composed  of  minute  inlays 
of  coloured  woods,  he  has  employed  a  consummate  illusionist 
technique  on  subjects  alien  to  the  true  character  of  the  medium. 

Riesener  is  more  strongly  represented  than  any  other  famous 
ebeniste  of  the  period.  At  first  his  marquetry  owed  much  to  his 
master  Oeben,  but  from  the  mid-seventies  pictorial  motives  tend 
to  be  replaced  by  frets  and  diaper  patterns  and  finally  (from 
c.  [785)  by  plain  veneers  of  mahogany.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Watson  calls  geometrical  arrangements  of  veneers  (e.g.  F<S6) 
marquetry,  though  in  England  parquetry  is  the  normal  term 
md  one  that  permits  of  a  useful  distinction  between  two  forms 
of  decoration.  French  rococo  bronze-gilt  mounts  are  of  in- 
comparable excellence,  if  in  the  neo-classic  style  Mathew 
Boulton's  do  not  suffer  by  comparison.  Riesener's  mounts  are  of 
extreme  refinement',  and  Gouthiere's  name  is  commonly 
linked  with  them,  though  convincing  evidence  of  their  col- 
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(Extreme  left).  Secretaire,  by  J.  H.  Riesener  (1734-1806)  and  repaired  by  G.  Beiieman  (working  1784-1804).  F.  300.  (Left  above).  Perfume-burner,  by 
P.  Gouthiere  (1732-1813/14).  F.  292.  (Above).  Chest  of  Drawers,  by  A.  R.  Gaudreau  (c.  1680-1751)  and  J.  Caffieri  (1678-1755).  F.  86. 


laboration  has  never  been  adduced.  Gouthiere  was  seldom 
employed  by  the  Crown,  but  he  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
fondeurs-ciseleurs  doreurs,  and  The  Wallace  possesses  two  of  his 
best  authenticated  works — the  Avignon  clock,  which  bearing  a 
genuine  signature,  a  great  rarity,  would  alone  go  far  to  justify 
his  fame,  and  the  perfume  burner  of  red  jasper  mounted  for  the 
due  d'Aumont,  a  wonderful  piece  of  virtuosity  bought  at  his 
sale  by  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  their  most  ornate  form  the  restless  glitter  of  rococo  mounts 
has  never  been  widely  appreciated  in  England,  and  another 
insular  prejudice  against  the  decorating  of  furniture  with 
plaques  of  porcelain,  a  fashion  prevailing  through  most  of  Louis 
XVI's  reign,  is  condoned  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Watson,  who 
allows  that  the  propriety  of  using  porcelain  at  all  for  the  purpose- 
is  open  to  question.  But  he  reminds  us — and  the  same  considera- 
tion applies  to  earlier  times — that  the  effect  of  such  things 
(apart  from  the  superlative  quality  of  some  examples)  depends 
very  largely  on  an  appropriate  setting.  They  were  intended  to 
be  seen  against  brightly  coloured  walls  with  neo-classic  decora- 
tions— a  setting,  alas,  very  different  from  any  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  provide,  even  after  the  recent  redecoration,  in  the 
saloons  and  corridors  of  Hertford  House. 

There  is  a  valuable  section  on  the  guild  system  and  the  corpora- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  rivalry  between  the  ebenistes  guild  and 
certain  free  craftsmen,  an  Enactment  of  1741  provided  that  every 
maitre  c'benistc  must  stamp  each  piece  of  his  furniture  (save  only 
work  undertaken  for  the  Crown).  It  is  strange  that,  the  signi- 
ficance of  such  marks  having  been  long  forgotten,  it  was 
apparently  rediscovered  at  the  Exhibition  organised  by  the 
Union  Centrale  des  Arts  Dccoratifs  in  [882,  with  the  lamentable 
consequence  that  the  'malpractice'  of  stamping  furniture  v*  ith 
false  signatures  soon  began  and  the  maker's  mark  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of  authenticity.  Mr.  Watson  observes 
that  attributions  of  unstamped  pieces  are  hazardous  because  of 
the  ability  of  skilled  craftsmen  to  work  in  a  variety  ot  techniques 
and  styles.  The  survival  of  the  archives  relating  to  the  Crown  s 


possessions  almost  complete  'has  provided  posterity  with 
sources  for  the  study  of  French  furniture  unparalleled  in  any 
other  country';  and  certainly  such  sources  are  much  fuller  and 
more  copious  than  the  records  of  The  Lord  Chamberlain  s 
Department  111  England.  The  system  was  introduced  by  Louis 
XIV,  and  from  [685  onwards  every  piece  acquired  by  the  Crown 
was  not  only  fully  described  but  given  a  number  in  the  Journal 
</('  Garde  Meuble,  and  the  number  was  also  marked  on  the  piece 
itself,  a  practice  which  has  enabled  many  objects  formerly  111 
royal  possession  to  be  identified. 

The  notes,  which  often  run  to  two  or  three  pages  tor  a  single 
entry,  contain  all  the  relevant  literary  references  culled  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources,  and  are  amplified,  where  famous 
e'benistes  are  concerned,  with  terse  but  entirely  sufficient  bio- 
graphical notices.  Moreover,  the  ebenistes'  stamps  are  reproduced 
to  actual  size,  .1  most  valuable  feature,  and  parallel  examples  in 
other  collections  are  cited. 

Anv  criticism  must  necessarily  concentrate  on  point,  of  detail. 
The  descriptions  are,  it  may  be  thought,  needlessly  diffuse  -  w  hat 
one  may  call  pre-photographic.  Very  properly,  French  terms 
are  freely  used,  but  Mr.  Watson,  conscious  of  the  extensive  and 
bewildering  technical  vocabulary  employed  (especially  when 
multi-functional  furniture  had  become  fashionable)  always 
prefers  a  plain  English  equivalent.  Even  'commode'  is  rendered  as 
'chest-of-dravvers',  which  tails  in  some  instances  to  express  the 
character  ot  this  distinctive  French  type.  Abraham  not  'Adam' 
Bossc  was  of  course  the  name  of  tin-  well-known  engraver,  but 
trifling  slips  do  nothing  to  impair  the  value  of  this  monumental 
catalogue. 

When  their  history  has  been  revealed,  some  of  these  pieces 
cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  works  of  art;  they  are  also 
intensely  evocative.  Several  were  formerly  in  the  private  apart- 
ments at  Versailles,  Marly  and  Fontaincblcau;  the  fair  hand 
of  'the  Austrian  Woman'  has  often  rested  upon  them,  and 
one  at  least  was  probably  damaged  badly  in  the  fury  of  the 
Revolution. 


influence  on  Squire  Langston's  taste.  Sarsgrove  House  takes  its 
name  from  the  woods  around  it,  so  called  because  of  a  Druid 
Prophet  who  lived  nearby  in  Sars  Den.  The  stream  that  runs 
through  the  woods  is  called  Sarsbrook.  The  house  itself  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  remains  of  a  large  Druid  Circle,  now  broken  up 
and  used  by  Squire  Langston  to  form  the  wall  surrounding 
Churchill  Church.  There  is  no  definite  information,  but  from  a 
book  of  drawings  preserved  at  Sarsdcn  House  it  is  evident  that 
Humphrey  Repton  laid  out  the  landscape  and  was  probably 
indeed  the  architect  of  Sarsgrove  House.  At  first  glance  the  house 
would  appear  Victorian.  But  it  is  actually  a  precursor  of  the 
style  which  finally  had  its  flowering  in  St.  Johns  Wood  but  they 
lack  the  skilful  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  interior  which  is 
such  a  feature  of  Sarsgrove.  The  house  was  a  neglected  ruin  until 
i  os  i  when  Stanley  Peters,  whose  taste  and  sympathy  as  a  decora- 
tor have  been  so  admired  in  the  recently  completed  restoration  of 
Fort  Belvedere,  happily  restored  it,  carefull)  preserving  the 
simple  classic  character  of  the  interior  and  enhancing  it  with  the 
skilful  use  of  colour  and  a  fine  collection  of  furniture. 


Cottage  Ornee 


SARSGROVE  HOUSE,  OXFORDSHIRE 


"PXAMPLESof  the  romantic  style  of  Architecture  known  as 
J— ''Cottage  Ornee'  are  comparatively  rare,  and  probably  one  of 
the  best  surviving  examples  is  Sarsgrove,  a  house  built  on  the 
Sarsden  Estate  near  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  by  one 
known  as  Squire  Langston,  a  man  with  a  passion  for  building  and 
maintaining  his  estates.  Built  for  his  two  unmarried  daughters,  it 
wears  an  air  of  quiet  gentility  and  repose  m  its  woodland  setting 
w  hilst  the  interior  is  in  the  restrained  and  legant  manner  of  Sir 
John  Soane  whose  work  at  Aynhoe  Park  nearby  had  a  great 
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anner  in  which  the  designer 
B  the  sharp  pitched  roofs  and 
Ins  for  the  picturesque  effect 
and  to  contain  the  domed 
of  the  inside,  is  truly  remark- 
et is  no  ordinary  planning 
nent.  This  can  be  seen  at  left 
photograph  of  the  south  west 
of  the  building,  which  also 
the  tree  bark  columns  sur- 
lg  the  drawing  room  bay 
v,  a  feature  of  the  romantic 
lent. 


The  Entrance  Hall  has  pale  yellow 
walls.  Lilac  pink  and  yellow  marbling 
decorate  the  pillasters  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  drawing  room.  The 
skirting  board  is  marbled  to  re- 
present verde  antique.  On  the  left  is 
the  library.  The  gilt  chairs  are  by 
Thomas  Hope  (l77o(?)  to  1K31)— 
there  are  similar  chairs  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace— and  the  eighteenth- 
century  side  table  has  a  painted  paper 
top  under  glass. 


The  Library  is  formed  from  the  old 
dining  room.  It  has  orange  flock 
damask  paper  with  rich  purple 
damask  covers.  The  fine  eighteenth- 
century  bookcase  is  of  green  and  gold 
lacquer  with  drawers  111  the  base  en- 
dosed  by  doors.  The  Lawrence 
portrait  of  George  IV  over  the  lire- 
place  now  hangs  in  the  library  at 
port  Belvedere. 


The  Drawing  Room  showing  the 
finely  shaped  ceiling  accentuated  by 
the  use  of  colour — palest  dove  grey 
and  white  with  yellow  damask  cur- 
tains. The  furniture  is  mostly  English 
eighteenth-century,  but  the  com- 
mode from  the  Trianon  at  Versailles 
forms  a  happy  link  with  the  fine 
Aubusson  carpet. 
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This  Dining  Room  was  formed  ^ 
from  the  old  pantries.  The  chiaroscuro 
drawings  of  the  Muses  were  origin- 
ally in  the  drawing  room  recesses, 
but  only  three  could  be  saved  and  the 
trompe  l'oeil  trellis  paper  was  made 
to  match  in  the  same  grey  and  white. 
The  trellis  chairs  are  painted  grey. 
The  large  painting  by  Pannini  gives 
extra  depth  to  this  end  of  the  room. 


The  Principal  Bedroom,  with  a 
handsome  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
lish needlework  carpet,  and  eight- 
eenth-century satinwood  furniture. 
The  walls  are  a  daik  purplish  grey 
and  form  a  background  for  the 
brilliant  yellows  of  the  carpet  and 
curtains. 


REPORT  FROM  BOLOGNA 


The  Carracci  Exhibition 


THE  Mostra  dei  Carracci  held  at  Bologna  this  autumn  was, 
for  the  historian  of  art,  the  most  important  Italian  exhibition 
since  that  devoted  to  Guido  Reni  in  1954.  Presenting  a  well 
considered  and  comprehensive  display  of  the  work  of  these  great 
but  for  long  unfashionable  painters,  it  provided  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  revalue  their  achievement.  The  general  public  may 
perhaps  be  wearying  and  even  becoming  a  little  suspicious  of 
these  exhibitions,  each  devoted  to  some  new  'discovery'  drawn 
from  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 'unjustly  neglected 
masters.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  realise  that  whatever  may  be 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  Carracci,  their  works  arc  of  the  greatest 
historical  importance:  and  this  autumn's  exhibition  would  have 
been  justified  on  this  ground  alone.  For  the  Carracci  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation  in  their  own  day  and,  for  two  centuries, 
exerted  a  dynamic  influence  on  European  art,  more  beneficial 
and  far  reaching  than  that  of  Caravaggio.  However,  if  one 
begins  by  regarding  the  Carracci  merely  as  a  major  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  taste,  one  ends  by  recognising  how  solidly 
based  were  their  claims  to  greatness.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
possible  to  select  from  this  exhibition  a  small  group  of  paintings 
and  drawings  which  could  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  great  masters  of  European  painting. 

Devoted  to  the  work  of  Annibale  (1 560-1609),  his  brother, 
Agostino  (1557-1602),  his  cousin  Ludovico  (1555-1619)  and,  as  a 
postscript,  his  nephew  Antonio  (1 583-1618),  the  exhibition  con- 
tained 1 1  5  pictures  and  250  drawings.  The  inclusion  of  such  a 
substantial  number  of  drawings  was  particularly  commendable; 
for  not  only  are  they  the  most  immediately  attractive  of  then- 
works  but  they  helped  to  fill  the  one  inevitable  lacuna  by 
presenting  many  of  the  sketches  for  Annibale's  supreme  master- 
piece, the  Galleria  Farnese  ceiling,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
large  scale  photographs  hung  above  the  relevant  drawings.  Two 
excellent  illustrated  catalogues  accompanied  the  exhibition.1 

As  the  first  aim  of  the  exhibition  was  to  show  a  representative 
collection  of  works  by  the  three  great  Carracci,  it  contained  but  a 
few  unpublished  pictures.  The  most  important  of  these  seemed 
to  be  the  St.  Francis  (62  No.  2)  from  the  Accademia  at  Venice, 
which  was  probably  painted  by  Annibale  between  1  585  and  1588, 
and  Ludovico's  Healing  of  the  Blind  Man  (29)  of  about  1604,  from 
the  Pallavicini  Collection.  A  Guercinesque  Trinity  (17)  in  the 
Vatican  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Ludovico.  Despite  an  impres- 
sive pedigree  taking  it  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  when  it 
was  in  the  Borghese  Collection,  something  of  a  poser  is  set  by 
the  portrait  of  a  boy  drinking  (50.  Dr.  R.  V.  B.  Emmons 
Collection)  which  has  been  attributed  to  Annibale  but  fits  into 
his  oeuvre  a  little  awkwardly.  Most  of  the  pictures  were  sup- 

1  The  catalogue  of  paintings  contains  introductory  essays  by  Professor  Cesarc 
Gnudi  and  Mr.  Denis  Mahon,  entries  compiled  by  Dr.  G.  (  (  ,i\  illi,  Professor  F. 
Arcangeli,  Dr.  M.  Calvesi  and  Sig.  A.  Emiliani,  and  .1  photograph  of  every  work 
exhibited.  The  second  edition  has  many  emendations.  Mr.  Mahon  wa:  responsible 
for  the  catalogue  of  drawings,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  illustrated  by  Xs  and 
the  second  by  120  plates. 
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ported  by  a  wealth  of  documentary  or  source-book  references, 
but  a  very  few  interlopers  of  a  suspicious  character  also  found 
their  way  into  the  exhibition.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  a 
portrait  of  a  widow  (67)  in  a  Paris  private  collection  and  the 
portrait  of  a  man  (69)  in  the  Kress  Collection,  both  ascribed  to 
Annibale  though  the  former  is  much  nearer  to  Ludovico.  Both 
these  portraits  are  in  their  way  excellent  but  neither  manifests  a 
very  obvious  affinity  with  any  of  the  Carracci  at  any  period, 
and  the  question  of  their  authorship  must  be  left  open.  One  is 
reluctant  to  accept  the  undocumented  attributions  of  the  feeble 
Head  of  a  Young  Man  (2,  Pinacotcca  Capitolina)  or  the  clumsy 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (6,  Vatican)  to  the  young  Ludovico.  Nor  is  it 
very  easy  to  believe  that  Annibale,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
Carracci  family,  was  responsible  for  the  exceptionally  coarse 
Sampson  (86)  which  has  for  some  time  gone  under  his  name  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery. 

For  students,  the  most  notable  revelations  of  the  exhibition 
have  been  the  result  of  cleaning  rather  than  attribution.  Many 
exquisitely  subtle  landscape  backgrounds — one  of  the  finest  is 
that  to  Annibale's  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria  (toi,  Kunst- 
historisches  Museum,  Vienna) — have  been  revived  from  the 
dirt  and  varnish  of  centuries.  Cleaning  has  also  shown  that  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  (20)  from  the  Palazzo  Tacconi  in  Bologna,  is 
not  a  copy  but  a  fine,  if  somewhat  repainted,  original  by  Ludo- 
vico. A  few  inscriptions  and  dates  have  also  been  brought  to 
light  and  solve  problems  of  chronology.  For  instance,  Ludovico's 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula  (24,  SS.  Nicola  e  Domenica,  Bologna) 
is  found  to  have  been  painted  in  1600  and  not,  as  Bodmcr  sug- 
gested, the  late  1580's.  But  the  most  astonishing  revelation  of  all 
is  Annibale's  great  Pieta  (109,  No.  1)  which  has  emerged  from 
the  shadows  as  one  of  his  masterpieces — a  virtuoso  composition 
of  dark  resonant  blues,  monumentally  calm  and  unsentimental. 

The  new  drawings  revealed  at  Bologna  arc  too  numerous  to  be 
specified  in  an  article  of  this  length.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  fifty 
drawings,  some  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  interest, 
came  from  the  vast  and  unexplored  hoard  of  the  Louvre  and 
were  consequently  seen  here  for  the  first  time.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  other  drawings  exhibited  at  Bologna  were  perforce  selected 
from  the  British  Royal  Collection  and  from  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  Collection,  both  of  which  have  been  expertly  catalogued. 
Despite  this  emharras  de  richesse,  some  mention  must  be  made  of 
Ludovico's  study  for  the  allegorical  painting  he  exhibited  at 
Agostino's  funeral  (D12),-  Agostino's  sketch  of  a  kneeling 
youth  (D46)  for  his  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  in  S.  Maria  della 
Pioggia,  Bologna,  Annibale's  sketch  of  a  devil  (D108  Louvre) 
for  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  (94)  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  his  study  for  the  Domine,  Quo  Vadis?  (D121.  Staatliche 
Graphische  Sammlung,  Munich),  also  in  the  National  Gallery, 
and  his  drawing  of  the  Virgin  with  clasped  hands  (D109.  Louvre) 

2  The  letter  D  placed  before  a  number  indicates  that  the  reference  is  to  the  catalogue 
of  drawings.  Other  numbers  refer  to  the  catalogue  of  paintings. 
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I.    Annibalc  Carracci.  'Picta'.  From  the  Pinacoteca  Nazionale,  Naples.  Recent  cleaning  has  revealed  this  to  be  one  of 

Annibale's  greatest  works. 


for  a  well  documented  but  unpublished  painting  in  the  Museum 
at  Orleans.  In  agreement  with  those  responsible  for  cataloguing 
the  paintings,  Mr.  Mahon  has  restored  the  study  (DN4.  Windsor 
Castle)  for  the  central  figure  of  The  Butcher's  Shop  (49),  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  to  Annibale.  He  has  also  given  a  sheet  of 
sketches  (D80  Albertina),  formerly  attributed  to  Annibale,  to 
Agostino  with  whose  style  it  is  in  perfect  accordance.  Landscape 
drawings  provide  the  student  of  the  Carracci  with  some  of  his 
knottiest  problems,  but  Mr.  Mahon  has  been  equal  to  these  and 
has  divided  Agostino's  light  and  hesitant  sketches  from  Anni- 
bale's more  forthright  and  assured  productions. 

The  main  importance  of  the  exhibition  derived  less  from  its 
'discoveries'  and  accurate  attributions  than  its  presentation  which 
revealed  in  a  clear  light  the  individual  styles  and  personalities  of 
each  member  of  the  family.  It  should  have  dissipated  that  lament- 
able state  of  ignorance  which,  until  quite  recently,  permitted  a 
reputable  historian  of  art  to  ascribe  a  picture  to  'the  Carracci  - 
tout  court. 

Ludovico,  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  who  yet  outlived 


his  cousins,  was  less  forward  looking  than  they  and  never 
entirely  east  off  the  mannerist  style  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
Whereas  Annibale  and  Agostino  strove  towards  effects  of  greater 
morbidezza  and  solidity,  his  work  becomes  increasingly  intro- 
spective and  visionary.  Despite  its  hard  line  and  metallic  colour- 
ing, even  the  Madonna  dei  Bargellini  of  1588  (8.  Pinacoteca, 
Bologna)  has  in  its  distant  shimmering  landscape  of  Bologna  and 
the  treatment  of  the  Virgin,  a  foretaste  of  the  ethereal  mysticism 
which  dominates  the  Madonna  degli  Scalzi  (11.  Pinacoteca, 
Bologna)  of  but  a  few  years  later.  And  in  the  Preaching  of  the 
Baptist  (15.  Pinacoteca,  Bologna)  of  1  S92,  he  has  arranged  his 
figures  as  if  they  were  standing  on  an  are,  in  a  composition 
directly  opposed  to  the  heavily  based  classical  triangle.  The 
exquisitely  sensitive  drawings  of  his  later  years,  in  which  the  pen 
seems  hardly  to  have  touched  the  paper,  show  him  attempting 
effects  of  a  more  intense  spirituality  which,  as  several  late  paint- 
ings demonstrate,  he  found  difficulty  in  realizing  on  canvas.  I  It- 
was,  in  short,  a  visionary  with  a  sense  of  lonely  mysticism  which 
found   its   best  expression   111    The   Martyrdom  of  St.  Angelo 
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(22,  No.  3)  or  the  weird,  grotesque  and  profoundly  disturbing 
Crucifixion (33)  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  at  Ferrara. 

Moody,  introspective  and  spiritual,  Ludovico's  character  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  that  of  his  volatile,  forceful  and  distinctly 
extrovert  cousin  Annibalc  whose  ereat  Madonna  ami  Child  with 
Saints  (68,  Gemalde  Galerie,  Dresden,  No.  4)  of  [588  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  how  radically  and  how  early  their  anus 
diverged.  There  is  nothing  visionary  or  mysterious  about  this 
robust  work  which  relies  for  its  effect  on  brilliant  colour  and  the 
sturdy  solidity  of  the  figures.  The  crisply  carved  Roman  altar 
on  which  the  Virgin  is  enthroned  gives  a  hint  of  the  technical 
virtuosity  he  was  later  to  exploit  when  painting  the  trompe 
I'oeil  sculpture  for  the  Galleria  Farnese,  where  fohn  Evelyn  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  the  figures  were 
'Hat  or  cmboss'd'.  The  hermcs  of  the  Galleria  Farnese,  some  of 
which  are  shown  as  if  they  had  been  disfigured  by  time,  also 
demonstrate  Annibale's  wholly  unpedantic  and  frequently  witty 
approach  to  classical  art.  Brilliantly  versatile,  he  was  equally 
successful  when  painting  the  savagely  realistic  Butcher's  Shop 
(49,  Christchurch,  Oxford),  the  gaily  mondaine  Fete  Champitre 
(63,  Muse'c  Longchamp,  Marseilles),  the  risque'  and  almost 
Pompeian  Bacchus  and  Silenus  (97,  National  Gallery,  London), 
the  sensuous  Venus  and  Cupid  (71,  Galleria  Estense,  Modena)  or 
the  deeply  moving  and  pondered  Pieta  (109,  No.  1).  This  is  not 
to  mention  hi,  elegiac  landscapes  which  anticipate  Claude  in  the 
calm  beauty  of  their  evening  light  and  the  sense  of  pagan 
mystery  with  which  each  wooded  hollow  is  suffused.  He  was, 
furthermore,  an  accomplished  and  frequently  daring  colourist, 
astonishing  us  at  one  time  by  the  violent  contrast  of  yellow  and 
purple  with  which  he  has  attired  St.  Matthew  in  the-  Dresden 
altarpiece,  and  at  another  by  the  monochromatic  blues  of  the 
Naples  Pieta.  The  most  versatile  member  of  the  family,  he  was 
also  the  least  reliable  and  could  produce  as  coarse  and  insensitive 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  Farnese  Choice  oj  Hercules  (89,  Galleria 
Nazionale,  Naples). 

As  a  draughtsman  Annibalc  stands  among  the  greatest  masters. 
With  a  remarkable  economy  of  line  he  could  delineate  a  figure 
whose  whole  strength  and  weight  is  vividly  appreciated.  I  lis 
drawings  for  the  Galleria  Farnese  sometimes  seem  to  anticipate 


Rubens  in  their  baroque  fluency  no  less  than  the  sensuous  delight 
with  which  the  human  figure  is  treated,  but  at  other  times  they 
have  a  grace  and  elegance  which  looks  forward  to  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France.  Nor  are  such  similarities  fortuitous;  for 
Rubens  surely  studied  the  room  itself  and  Manette's  unparal- 
lelled  collection  of  drawings  was  available  to  artists  in  Paris. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  developed  what  Professor  Witt- 
kower  has  termed  his  ugly'  manner,  a  kind  of  graphic  shorthand 
which  is  evident  111  numerous  vivid,  brusquely  drawn  and 
entirely  self-confident  sketches  suggesting  a  violently  impetuous 
strain  in  his  character. 

Of  the  three  great  Carracci,  Agostino  has  always  been  the  least 
generally  admired  though  he  exerted  a  wide  influence  through 
engravings.  Unfailingly  competent,  occasionally  slick  and  per- 
haps a  little  pedantic,  he  alone  had  something  of  the  doctrinaire 
attitude  to  art  for  which  the  whole  family  has  been  censured. 
His  drawings  show  him  copying  from  Roman  cameos,  trying 
pose  after  pose  in  the  search  for  the  'ideal',  and  endlessly  adjusting 
the  relationships  of  his  figures.  A  bravura  piece  like  the  enigmatic 
All  eoory  (45,  Galleria  Nazionale,  Naples)  manifests  his  prodigious 
ability  as  a  painter  of  furry,  fleshy,  hairy  and  feathery  surface 
effects:  the  Amore  Letheo  (3X,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna) 
demonstrates  with  what  carnality  he  could  endow  a  group  of 
female  nudes  and  indicates  how  freely  and  broadly  he  could 
represent  a  luxuriant  landscape.  The  sheets  of  his  caricature 
drawings  suggest  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  great  portrait 
painter  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  arresting  half-length  of 
Giovanna  Parolini  Guiccardini  (46,  No.  6)  which  is  not  only  a 
subtly  incisive  delineation  of  character  but  an  exquisite  com- 
position of  grey  silk  and  fine-spun  chestnut  hair  against  a  back- 
ground a  rich  liver  red.  Only  in  this  portrait,  which  he  painted 
in  [598,  four  years  before  his  death,  did  he  demonstrate  the  fulJ 
range  and  force  of  his  ability. 

We  need  hardly  labour  the  historical  importance  of  the 
Carracci.  They,  more  than  any  other  painters,  are  responsible  for 
the  break  with  Mannerism;  indeed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  baroque  painters.  Annibale's  Galleria  Farnese  set  a  pattern 
tor  interior  decoration  which  persisted  for  half  a  century  or  more, 
exerting  an  influence  scarcely  less  notable  than  Michaelangelo's 
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>.  Annibale  Carracci.  'St.  Francis'.  From  the  Accadcmia,  Venice.  A 
'  breviously  unpublished  picture  exhibited  at  Bologna.  3.  Ludovico 
1  Carracci.  'The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Angelo'.  From  the  Pinacoteca,  Bologna. 
4.  Annibale  Carracci.  'Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  with  St.  Matthew, 
iBt.  Francis  and  St.  John  the  Baptist'.  One  of  the  three  pictures  lent  to  the 
1  jxhibition  from  the  Gemalde  Gallerie,  Dresden.    5.  Annibale  Carracci. 

The  Penitent  Magdalen  in  a  Landscape'.  From  the  Galleria  Doria,  Rome. 
(iS.  Agostino  Carracci.  'Portrait  of  Giovanna  Parolini  Guicciardini'.  From 
I  [:he  Dahlem  Museum,  Berlin.  7.  Annibale  Carracci.  Black  chalk  drawing 
\  a  devil  for  'The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony'  in  the  National  Gallery, 
I  London.  From  the  Musee  du  Louvre.    8.  Annibale  Carracci.  Red  chalk 

study  of  an  'Atlante'  for  the  famous  gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  Rome. 

From  the  Musee  du  Louvre.    9.  Annibale  Carracci.  'Anfinomo  carrying 

his  Father',  black  chalk  drawing  for  a  fresco  painting  in  the  'camerino' 
1  i of"  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  Rome.  From  the  Musee  Atger,  Montpellier. 

■Sistinc  Chapel  of  Raphael's  Stanze  with  which  it  was  classed 
until  the  nineteenth  century.  For  some  two  hundred  years  their 
[(paintings  and  drawings  were  acquired  by  discerning  collectors, 
jemulatcd  by  aspiring  artists  and  faked  by  the  hacks  of  enter- 
prising art  dealers — one  may  often  find  an  eighteenth-century 
canvas  proudly  inscribed  with  the  'signature'  of  Hannibal  Carats. 
But  in  the  nineteenth  century  their  reputations  underwent  a 
isudden  and  almost  complete  eclipse.  What  had  once  been 
j thought  their  noblest  virtues  were  found  to  be  but  the  symptoms 
of  hidden  vices.  Because  they  had  been  thought  to  unite  the 
qualities  of  every  other  great  painter — Agostino  was  said  to  have 
.combined  the  morbidczza  and  delicacy  of  Titian,  the  grace  and 
majesty  of  Raphael,  the  charm  and  ease  of  Corrcggio,  and  so  on 
I — they  were  now  supposed  to  have  been  little  better  than 
ingenious  pastichvnrs,  concealing  their  artistic  bankruptcy  by  an 
empty  display  of  grand  manners  and  attitudes  derived  at  second 
hand  from  the  established  masters.  Thus  they  acquired  the  name 
[of 'the  Eclectics'.  By  other  nineteenth-century  critics  they  were 
!  dubbed  'academics',  since  they  had  provided  generations  ol 
[painters  with  their  first  models  and  a  rich  quarry  of  ideas.  Mr. 
Denis  Mahon  has  exposed  with  wit  and  learning  the  ineptitude 
of  both  these  labels  and  enabled  us  to  appreciate  more  accurately 
the  position  held  by  the  Carracci  in  the  history  of  painting.  I  Ins 
exhibition  has  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  the  first  stage 
of  the  revaluation  of  the  Carracci,  begun  by  such  scholars  as  the 
late  Dr.  Bodmer,  Prof.  Voss,  Prof.  Wittkowcr  and  Mr.  Mahon. 
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A  Masterpiece  of  Cloc 

Now  recorded  in  The  Connoisseur  because  its  existence  has  only  recently 
become  known,  when  it  came  to  light  in  London 


I.  Clock  by  Vulliamy  on  satinwood  pedestal  base  with  oval  panel 
painted  by  G.  B.  Cipriani.  At  Syon  House,  Middlesex.  2.  Inlaid  satin- 
wood  pedestal  clock  with  similar  panel,  the  movement  by  Benjamin 
Vulliamy,  c.  1785.  Height:  6  ft.  10  in.  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


WITH  certain  obvious  exceptions,  most  objects  of  art 
which  have  survived  and  which  are  now  termed  antiques 
have  invariably,  however  apparently  simple  in  construction,  been 
the  joint  effort  of  more  than  one  craftsman.  In  mediaeval  Eng- 
land the  carpenter,  the  joiner,  the  turner  and  the  carver  might  all 
be  working  in  the  closest  harmony  upon  the  construction  of  one 
important  object,  or  a  scries  of  objects  such  as  the  choir  stalls  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Each  was  skilled  in  his  own  trade. 

An  admirable  and  important  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
eighteenth-century  English  craftsmen  could  work  together  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  order  is  seen  in  the  splendid 
piece  of  English  clockmaking  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  horology  and  contemporary  artistic  presentation.  By 
comparison  with  other  known  clocks  by  the  same  maker,  it  is  of 
an  even  higher  degree  of  importance  than  them.  It  is  recorded 
now  in  The  Connoisseur  because  its  existence  has  only  recently 
become  known,  when  it  came  to  light  in  London. 

Although  from  the  hand  of  Benjamin  Vulliamy  it  is  perhaps 
invidious  to  single  him  out  for  greater  favour  than  the  other 
craftsmen  whose  skill  is  so  evident  in  its  assemblage.  That  is  to 
say,  here  in  one  piece  of  furniture  is  the  highest  quality,  joint 
work  of  the  clockmaker,  the  artist,  marble  mason,  porcelain 
modeller,  glassmaker  and  the  metalworker,  at  a  time  in  eight- 
eenth-century England  when  its  native  furniture-making  had 
reached  its  zenith.  The  'metalwork'  incorporated  in  this  clock, 
moreover,  is  also  of  particular  interest.  Of  copper-gilt,  not 
ormolu,  it  was  almost  certainly  provided  by  the  enterprising 
Matthew  Boulton  (i  728-1 809) — 'the  first  and  most  complete 
manufacturer  in  England  in  metal'  (Wedgwood,  Letters  to 
Bentley) — about  whose  activities  in  England  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  is  still  much  to  be  determined 

After  the  cabinet-making  entailed  in  the  pedestal  supporting 
this  newly-found  masterpiece,  we  arc  primarily  concerned  with 
Benjamin  Vulliamy,  who  made  the  clock  movement,  and  with 
the  eighteenth-century  Royal  Academician  Giovanni  Battista 
Cipriani  (1727-1785)  who  painted  the  oval  panel  (No.  4)  depict- 
ing Apollo  driving  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun.  This  same  subject,  as  will 
be  seen,  is  repeated  on  two  other  equally  important  Vulliamy 
clocks  of  similar  appearance  to  the  example  shown  in  colour. 

Those  who  possess  clocks  made  by  the  Vulliamys  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  them.  When  the  imposing  Regulator-Clock  (c. 
1770:  made  by  Benjamin  Gray,  clockmaker  to  George  III,  and 
Justin  Vulliamy),  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  went  for  adjustment  in  1950,  an  anonymous  antiquary 
attached  a  whimsical  rhyme  to  the  wall  space  made  vacant 
through  the  clock's  temporary  absence: 
The  timepiece  that  we  used  to  know 
Has  gone,  because  it  did  not  go; 
Though  work  was  hardly  to  its  liking. 
It  none  the  less  refrained  from  striking 
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aking 


This  remarkable  and  immensely 
mportant  example  of  English  clock- 
naking  is  a  triumph  of  eighteenth- 
:entury  horology  and  contemporary 
irtistic  presentation.  By  comparison 
>vith  other  known  clocks  by  the 
;ame  maker,  Benjamin  Vulliamy, 
cf.  Nos.  1,2  &  3),  it  is  of  an  even 
ligher  degree  of  importance  than 
;hem.  In  construction  it  is  a  perfect 
:ombination  of  the  work  of  leading 
English  craftsmen  of  the  last  half  of 
:he  eighteenth  century.  Compared 
.vith  No.  2  it  is  7  ft.  4  in.  high  overall, 
>r  6  inches  higher. 

In  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Phillips  of  Hitching 
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Which  indicates  that  even  clocks  appreciate  a  paradox. 

Yet  by  far  the  most  important  examples  of  the  work  of  the 
Vulliamys  stand  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Two  of  them  in  particu- 
lar (Nos.  2  &  3)  can  be  compared  with  the  one  now  illustrated  in 
colour.  There  is  a  third  such  clock  (No.  1)  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House,  Middlesex,  and  a 
further  example  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  similarities  of  the  first  Buckingham  Palace  Vulliamy 
(No.  2)  with  the  one  just  discovered  are  self-evident.  This,  as  can 
be  seen,  has  a  pedestal  of  inlaid  satinwood  painted  by  Cipriani, 
with  ormolu  mounts,  surmounting  a  temple  of  boxwood 
columns  containing  a  china  group  Time  Clipping  the  Wings  of 
Cupid.  The  movement  is  by  Benjamin  Vulliamy  (c.  1785). 

The  second  Buckingham  Palace  example  (No.  3),  however, 
provides  an  even  more  interesting  and  academically  important 
comparison,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  the  surmounting 
group.  In  both  examples  (cf  Nos.  3  &  5)  the  combination  of 
marble  (steps),  copper-gilt  (metalwork)  and  the  symbolical 
Derby  biscuit  group  (by  Jean  Jacques  Spengler,  the  gifted  Derby 
modeller)  are  exactly  similar,  except  that  the  new-found  clock 
has  greater  elaboration  in  the  number  of  its  symbolical  copper- 
gilt  additions  lying  on  the  marble  steps  and  the  addition  of  the 
gilt  sunray  at  the  rear  of  the  group.  Both  have  the  reclining 
biscuit  figure  of  Astronomy  with  globe  and  telescope,  the  child 


3.  Marble  and  ormolu  clock,  with  symbolical  group  in  Derby  biscuit  (cf. 
No.  5).  Made  for  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1788  by  Benjamin  Vulliamy. 
Height;  I  ft.  5^  in.  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  4  &  5.  The  Cipriani  panel  in  the  newly-found  clock,  and  the 
greater  elaboration  of  its  surmounting  group  as  compared  with  No.  3. 

with  sextant,  the  angel  pointing  to  the  clock  dial  and  the  gilt 
open  book  inscribed  I  'ulliamy.  This  Buckingham  Palace  clock 
(No.  3)  was,  in  fact,  made  by  Benjamin  Vulliamy  for  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1788,  and  upon  the  inverted  ormolu- 
mounted  capital  of  the  marble  column  on  the  left  is  a  scroll 
inscribed:  Design  d  for  R.H.  Ye  P.  of  Wales  by  B.  I  rulliamy.  It  now 
stands  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  Buckingham  Palace  below 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  George  IV. 

It  would  be  invaluable  to  horologists  and  historians  today  if  it 
were  known  how  much  the  two  Palace  clocks  originally  cost. 
But  unfortunately  Vulliamy's  original  accounts  for  them  (I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  }.  B.  Watson  for  this  information)  have  never 
been  found,  although  certain  other  Vulliamy  accounts  survive, 
fudging  by  the  work  entailed  in  their  construction  they  must 
certainly  have  cost  a  considerable  amount.  It  their  original  cost 
was  ^2,000  each  this  would  suggest  a  value  of  ,£5,000  each 
based  on  monetary  values  today.  And  if,  as  he  certainly  did  do, 
Vulliamy  and  his  colleagues  incorporated  even  more  elaborate 
decorative  effects  on  the  clock  which  has  just  come  to  light,  how 
much  more  again  this  would  have  originally  cost.  And  for  whom 
could  it  originally  have  been  made?  Certainly  for  a  personage  of 
the  highest  social  degree  in  England:  probably  for  a  nobleman 
close  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  wanted  to  improve  on  the 
Prince's  clock.  In  this  somebody  admirably  succeeded. — L.G.G.R. 
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The  Great 
Essen 

Exhibition 


BY  CHRISTIAN  BEUTLER 

The  Schnutgen  Museum,  Cologne 

A  mong  the  many  great  representative  art  exhibitions  held  since 
IX.  the  last  war,  the  recent  exhibition  in  Essen  was  one  of  outstanding 
i  interest  by  virtue  of  the  quality  of  its  exhibits  and  for  the  way  in  which  they 
were  displayed.  Its  title,  Wcrdcndcs  Abcndland  an  Rhein  und 
iRaihr  ('The  growth  of  Western  culture  in  the  districts  of  the  Rhine 
ind  Ruhr),  and  its  careful  arrangement  provided  complete  historical 
sequence  and  unity.  The  theme,  that  of  the  visual  presentation  of  the 
\irt  and  history  of  the  lands  of  the  Rhine  during  the  first  thousand  years 
bj  its  era,  placed  the  exhibition  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  great 
\millenary  exhibition  held  in  Cologne  in  1925.  This  had  as  its  aim  the 
presentation  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  recent  exhibition  also  continued 
fhe  series  of  exhibitions  of  ecclesiastical  treasures  so  grandly  introduced 
\n  1949  /'//  the  lArs  Sacra'  in  Berne.  The  idea  of  holding  it  came  from 
Professor  Carl  Hundhauscii,  a  director  of  Friedrich  Krupps,  whose 
\initial  suggestions  were  readily  agreed  to  by  ecclesiastical  and  public 
Authorities  and  by  museums.  The  authorities  of  North-Rhine-West- 
ohalia,  the  town  of  Essen,  and  not  least  the  Vcrcin  dcr  Villa  Htigel 
housed  in  the  old  family  seat  of  the  Krupps,  gave  immense  help,  and 
1  working  committee,  directed  by  the  indefatigable  Mgr.  J.  Hester, 
Canon  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  began  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
material  two  years  before  the  exhibition  opened. 

The  house  designed  and  built  by  Alfred  Krupp  in  the  [860' 5  ana 
t87o'.s-,  an  imposing  structure  standing  in  its  extensive  park  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  industrial  town  of  Essen,  has  been  in  the  past  the  centre 
for  many  art  exhibitions.  Although  its  richly  panelled  rooms  are,  by 
[reason  of  their  shape,  sequence,  and  lighting,  by  no  means  well  adapted 
tto  the  staging  of  exhibitions,  they  have  been  lined  with  a  translucent 
'material  and  given  direct  and  itidirect  lighting.  In  this  way  they 
provided  a  neutral  setting  for  the  great  wealth  of  treasures  loaned  by 
cathedrals,  churches,  museums  and  private  collections.  It  is  unlikely 
\that  there  will  be  another  opportunity  for  many  years  of  seeing  housed 
under  one  roof  a  similar  display  of  works  of  art  of  such  high  quality 
and  incomparable  historical  value. 


Christ  Teaching.  Roman,  fourth  century.  Thermae  Museum,  Rome. 

The  first  of  the  four  historical  divisions  into  which  the  exhibition 
was  divided  illustrated  the  union  w  ith  Roman  Imperial  culture, 
the  settling,  colonising  and  eventual  domination  by  the  Romans 
of  the  lands  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  systematically  carried 
through  from  the  time  of  Caesar's  first  crossing  of  the  river  in 
55  B.C.  I  lerc,  appropriately,  there  stood  the  marble  head  of  the 
colossal  statue  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  son-in-law  and  general 
of  the  great  Augustus,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  that  later  was 
to  be  raised  to  a  Roman  colonia.  this  head  was  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cologne.  The  discovery,  during  the  building  of  the 
new  Council  Mouse,  of  the  late  Roman  praetorium  of  the  old 
town  of  the  Ubi,  whose  splendid  re^ia  was  built  on  the  same 
site  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  has  recently  shed  important  light 
on  the  existence  of  Roman  tradition  in  the  Christian  Middle 
Ages.  In  a  similar  way,  the  Dionysus  Mosaic,  uncovered  in  1942 
in  an  almost  unimpaired  condition  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Gothic  Cathedral,  bore  witness  to  the  brilliance  of  this  imported 
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2.  Ivory  Pyx.  Fifth  century.  Staatliche  Museum,  Berlin.  3.  Model  of  the  east  gateway  of  the  Roman  fort  at  Cologne-Deutz,  built  in  the  fourth 
century.  Romisch-Germanisches  Museum,  Cologne. 


art  in  these  parts.  And  there  can  be  no  more  splendid  proof  of 
the  height  of  attainment  and  of  the  luxury  and  urbanity  of  the 
Augustan  Age  than  the  discovery  of  the  Hildesheim  Treasure, 
belonging  to  the  first  century  A.D.  The  Athena  Bowl,  and  the 
bow  l  dedicated  to  the  Syrian  goddess  Attis,  together  with  many 
votive  objects  dedicated  to  Isis  and  Mithras,  or  to  the  mother- 
goddesses  of  the  Aufani,  gave  proof  of  the  variety  of  devotional 
expression  in  late  Antiquity,  and  of  how  rapidly  and  unhindered 
these  alien  cults,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Rome,  were  able  to 
spread  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  This  circumstance 
must  have  been  of  some  significance  in  the  rise  of  Christianity. 
Roman  craftsmanship  founded  a  tradition  in  these  parts  that  was 
to  last  for  centuries.  The  glass  and  pottery  workshops  (e.g.  in 
Mayen  in  the  Eifel)  continued  to  be  active  through  the  Migratory 
Period  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Excavations  have  brought  to  light 
filigrane  glasses  of  many  shapes,  red-brown  terra  sigillata  vessels 
from  Gaul  and  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  and  earthenware  vessels 
from  Cologne  (among  the  latter  the  large-bellied  jug  with  the 
significant  inscription  DA  MERUM — 'give  me  of  unmixed 
wine'). 

Excavations  under  St.  Severin  tell  us  that  Christianity  must 
have  spread  to  the  Rhineland  before  the  third  century,  but  it  is 
only  after  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  Constantinc  in  3  1 2 
that  Christian  finds  become  at  all  plentiful.  Trier,  since  2X7  the 
second  residence  town  of  the  Empire,  took  the  leading;  place, 
and  in  the  fourth  century  enjoyed  its  maturity.  If  among  the 
monumental  buildings  of  Trier  the  gateway  of  the  Porta  Nio;ra 
stands  out,  the  ceiling  paintings  of  Constantinc's  palace,  dis- 
covered in  1946  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  speak  no  less 
eloquently  of  the  splendour  and  grandeur  of  Imperial  circles. 
The  beautifully  cut  cameo  showed  us  the  great  Emperor,  the 
builder  of  the  first  permanent  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  accompanied 
by  the  Imperial  eagles  and  his  wife  Fausta  and  three  sons.  This 
cameo  decorates  the  Gothic  cover  of  the  Ada  Manuscript  (No.  5), 
that  splendid  manuscript  that  also  emanated  from  an  Imperial 
house.  The  important  source  of  inspiration,  that  from  the 
Imperial  capital  of  Rome,  was  illustrated  by  the  delightful  seated 
figure  of  Christ  Teaching  from  the  Thermae  Museum  in  Rome 
(No.  1).  and  the  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  from  the  Lateran 


Museum.  A  fragment  of  a  relief  following  the  latter  type  was 
found  under  St.  Severin.  A  splendid  example  of  the  art  of  decora- 
tion was  the  Berlin  ivory  Pyx  (originally  from  Coblcncc)  of  the 
fifth  century,  which,  showing  Christ  with  the  Apostles  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  was  probably  intended  to  hold  the  Eucharist 
(No.  2).  This  also  was  no  doubt  an  imported  object.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century  the  Roman  armies  retired  from  the  Rhine  and  the 
Roman  limes,  and  in  428  Trier  was  sacked  by  the  invading  Franks. 

The  fifth  century  was  the  darkest  in  the  history  of  the  Rhine- 
land.  Only  grave  finds  give  bits  of  information.  On  the  sites  of 
the  destroyed  Roman  villas  were  built  the  Frankish  farmsteads 
with  their  nearby  burial  grounds,  which  have  disclosed  little 
more  than  simple  utensils  and  the  brooches  and  clasps  inlaid  with 
gai  i  icts.  A  richer  type  of  grave  is  represented  by  the,  as  yet 
unpublished,  prince's  grave  at  Morken  111  the  Erft  valley,  of 
c.  600,  which  contained  the  splendid  helmet  of  North  Italian 
workmanship,  and  many  weapons,  utensils  and  even  food- 
stuffs, and  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  the  'Charon's  penny',  a 
Byzantine  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Emperor  Tiberius  Constanti- 
nus.  The  Molsheim  Brooch  told  of  the  continuity  of  the  Antique 
goldsmith's  tradition  in  works  intended  for  princely  patrons. 
From  Roman  'chip-carved'  bronzes  there  developed  a  specific- 
ally Northern  style  of  animal  ornament,  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
brilliant  stirrup  and  harness  ornaments  from  Gotland.  Under 
the  mayors  of  the  Merovingian  Palace  political  power  switched 
again  from  the  lie  de  France  to  the  Rhineland,  and  gave  its 
support  to  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  missions,  led  especially 
by  Wiilibrord  and  Bonifatius.  Reminders  of  these  great  mis- 
sionaries were,  among  other  things,  the  so-called  St.  Wiilibrord 
Gospels  from  Echternach,  and  the  Cadmug  Gospels  owned  by 
Bonifatius. 

It  was  Charlemagne  who,  by  bringing  together  the  various 
energies  and  cultural  streams,  laid  the  foundations  for  the  coming 
Middle  Ages.  With  the  Emperor's  Palatine  Chapel  at  Aachen 
there  arose  a  monumental  conception  of  architecture  in  stone 
dependent  on  Antique  ideas.  In  the  art  of  illumination  the  luxuri- 
ous manuscripts  grouped  round  the  Ada  Manuscript  from  Trier 
(No.  s)  were  all  connected  with  the  Imperial  house,  and,  accord- 
ing to  modern  research,  are  representative  of  the  Court  art  of 
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Charlemagne.  Another  School  of  importance  was  that  of  the 
Reims   Scriptorium,   to   which   belong   the  Aix-la-Chapelle 

jGospels  with  their  illusionistic  painting  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  a  landscape,  and  at  a  distance,  the  Cleve  Manuscript.  The 

\ slender  Ardennes  Cross,  ornamented  with  large  stones,  illustrated 
a  Carolingian  adaption  of  the  Crux  gemmata  which  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Constantine.  A  large  series  of  reliquaries  of  the  typical 
purse  shape  of  the  time  also  indicated  the  heights  attained  bv  the 
art  of  the  goldsmith.  Among  these  was  shown  the  'purse'  from 

i  Enger  (No.  4),  with  its  stone  and  enamel  ornament  of  exceptional 

I  quality,  which  legend  tells  us  was  Charlemagne's  baptismal  gift 
to  Widukind. 

After  the  Norman  onslaught  of  880  and  the  slow  recovery  in 
the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  art,  and  culture  generally, 
suddenly  flourished  around  1000  in  an  unexpected  and  un- 
|  precedented  manner.  Important  in  the  furthering  of  this  develop- 
ment were,  in  addition  to  the  Ottoman  Emperors,  the  great 
ecclesiastical  personalities — Bishop  Egbert  of  Trier,  Bruno  and 
Gero  of  Cologne,  and  Bernward  of  Hildesheim. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Reichenau  School  of  Painting  a 
scriptorium  was  set  up  in  Trier,  which  took  its  character  from  the 
outstanding  powers  of  the  Gregory  Master,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chapelle,  the  single  leaf  from  the  Registrum 
Gregorii  (No.  6),  and  individual  miniatures  of  the  Egberti 
Codex.  His  influence  was  seen  in  the  remarkable  seated  figure  of 
the  ivory  Madonna  from  Mainz,  as  also  in  the  goldsmith's 
workshop  working  under  the  direction  of  Egbert,  where  were 
made  such  masterpieces  as  the  portable  altar  of  St.  Andrew 
(No.  7),  the  cover  of  the  Codex  Aureus  (until  recently  in  the 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha),  and  the  shrine  for  the  relic  of 
the  Staff  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
nearby  monastery  of  Echternach  took  up  the  great  tradition, 
while  continuing  their  own  particular  style.  From  Echternach 
came  the  splendid  manuscript  of  the  Codex  Aureus  already 
mentioned. 

In  Cologne,  where  under  Archbishop  Gero  was  executed  the 
monumental  Crucifix,  the  earliest  extant  large-scale  sculpture 


north  of  the  Alps  since  Antiquity,  Byzantine  influences  were  at 
work  in  manuscript  illumination,  as  also  in  the  figure  of  Christ 
from  the  Crucifix.  This  was  no  doubt  encouraged  byThcophanu, 
the  daughter  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  and  wife  of  Otto  II.  The 
colourful  and  delicately  painted  Sacramentary  from  St.  Gereon, 
the  Hitda  Codex  with  its  delightful  narrative  sense,  and  the 
austere  Christ  in  Majesty  from  the  Gospel  Book  of  the  priests' 
seminary  in  Cologne,  all  illustrate  this  new  influence.  As 
examples  of  Byzantine  goldsmith's  art,  which,  side  bv  side  with 
the  Carolingian  tradition,  was  now  very  influential,  there  was 
exhibited  the  St.  Michael  Icon  from  the  Treasury  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  and  the  Cross-reliquary  from  Limburg.  For  the  Nuns' 
Church  in  Essen,  ruled  by  the  Emperor's  grandchildren,  the 
Abbess  Mathilda  had  made  the  golden  Madonna  (No.  8),  the 
first  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  large-scale  sculpture  (its  counterpart 
is  the  large  figure  of  St.  Foy,  Conques).  The  figure,  overlaid 
with  gold,  betrays,  in  the  thin  lines  of  the  flat  drapery  folds,  and 
111  the  attractive  attenuation  of  the  limbs,  its  derivation  from 
small-scale  sculpture.  Likewise  produced  for  Mathilda  and 
Theophanu,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Essen  Minster,  were  the  four  processional  Crosses,  to  which 
also,  in  type  and  craftsmanship,  may  be  added  the  Lothar  Cross 
(No.  <;)  from  Aachen.  The  works  for  Bernward,  whose  monastery 
of  St.  Michael  in  Hildesheim  was  settled  by  monks  from  St. 
Pantaleon  in  Cologne,  take  us  past  the  boundaries  of  the  Rhine- 
land.  The  series  of  monumental  Crucifixes  continues  with  the 
almost  life-size,  early  Ottoman  example  from  Gerresheim 
(Dusseldorf ),  the  Ringelheim  Crucifix,  and  the  bronze  Crosses 
from  Minden  and  Werden,  to  the  late,  very  stylised  example  from 
Benninghausen.  The  same  stylistic  development,  leading  to  the 
Romanesque,  was  seen  in  the  seated  Madonna,  made  for  Bishop 
Imad,  from  Padcrborn,  whose  closed  forms  express  such  a  grave 
dignity  (No.  1  1).  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  transition 
to  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ottonian  architecture  was  illustrated  by  models,  large  photo- 
graphs and  plans,  which  demonstrated  the  typical  forms  of 
construction:  i.e.  the  west-work,  the  system  of  supports,  the 


4.  'Purse'  Reliquary  from  Engcr,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Staatliche  Museum,  Berlin.  5-  The  Ada  Manuscript,  c.  Hoo.  Town 
Library,  Trier.    6.  The  Registrum  Gregorii.  Trier,  end  of  the  tenth  rentury.)Town  Library,  Trier. 
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articulation  of  the  walls.  In  past  years  in  Germany,  research  into 
architecture  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful.  The'  destruction  of 
the  last  war  has  made  it  possible  in  many  places  to  establish  by 
excavations  the  original  foundations,  with  the  result  that  know- 
ledge of  Carolingian  and  Ottoman  building  has  become  both 
more  extensive  and  more  exact. 

It  speaks  for  the  comprehensive  cjuality  of  the  exhibits  that 
the  catalogue  was  in  the  nature  of  a  text-book;  essays,  introduc- 
ing the  separate  periods,  giving  the  necessary  explanation  of  the 
political,  ecclesiastical  and  artistic  context.  Outstanding  articles 
were  contributed  by  J.  Klingenberg  (Roman  period),  E.  Hegel 
(Church  History),  and  by  H.  Thummler  (Carolingian  and 
Ottoman  Architecture).  The  whole  was  edited  by  Dr.  V.  H 
Elbern.  In  order  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  the  exhibition, 
and  of  the  discoveries  made  by  scholars  as  a  result  of  it,  a  two- 
volume  publication,  comprehensively  illustrated,  has  been 
proposed.  The  exhibition  was  directed  by  1 1.  Koehn,  Director  of 
the  Folkwang  Museum,  Essen.  To  art-lovers,  historians 
scholars  the  exhibition,  which  had  some  200,000  visitors, 
presented  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance. 


anc 
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Art  and  Coins  in  Brussels 


THE  Cabinet  des  Medailles  of  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  de 
Belgique  and  the  Societe  Beige  de  Numismatique  are  the 
joint  organisers  of  the  current  exhibition,  'Art  and  Coins',  now 
being  held  in  the  National  Library,  Brussels. 

The  coins  exhibited  arc  accompanied  by  large  scale  photo- 
graphs, by  Frederic  Dubus,  five  of  which  are  here  seen,  which 
enable  the  visitor  to  see  all  the  detail  of  the  engraving  without 
losing  sight  of  the  composition  of  the  coin  as  a  whole.  These  fine 
enlargements  have  been  made  directly  from  the  coins  themselves 
and  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  from  casts.  The  metal  thus  retains 
all  its  brilliance,  and  the  photograph  gives  the  feeling  of  the  relief 
and  of  the  successive  planes  of  the  surface  almost  as  fully  as  does 
the  coin  itself.  Every  aspect  of  the  art  of  the  coin  is  represented, 
from  Greek  antiquity  to  the  Renaissance,  and  the  examples 
shown  are  in  an  exceptional  state  of  preservation. 

Among  the  many  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  coin  cutters  may 
be  mentioned  the  pieces  of  Akanthos  with  the  lion  attacking  a 
bull,  a  motive  of  eastern  inspiration  perfectly  suited  to  the  coin's 
circular  form,  the  barley  ear  of  Metapontus,  so  lovely  in  its 
extreme  simplicity  (No.  i),  the  impressive  lion  mask  which 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  a  tctradrachme  of  Samos  (No.  2), 
the  eagles  devouring  the  doe-hare  and  the  crab  of  Agrigentum, 
the  satyr's  head,  at  once  human  and  animal,  of  the  single  pieces 
of  Aetna,  the  living  horsemen  of  Tarentum  and  the  charming 
maidens  of  Syracuse. 

The  art  of  the  portrait,  which  springs  into  importance  during 
the  Hellenistic  period,  is  represented  by  the  effigies  of  Greek 
kings,  Roman  emperors,  and  the  princes  of  the  Renaissance. 
Among  the  Hellenistic  pieces,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  with  the 
portrait  of  Cleopatra  on  the  obverse  and  of  Antony  on  the  reverse. 
The  fame  of  the  figures  represented  and  the  skill  of  the  artist  who 
presents  them  with  complete  psychological  truth  and  insight 
makes  this  coin  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  exhibition.  In  the 


series  of  Roman  portraits  the  most  outstanding  are  the  gold 
pieces  with  the  heads  of  Trajan,  Faustina,  and  the  young  Cara- 
calla,  the  bronze  coin  of  Nero  (No.  4)  with  the  fine  reverse  of 
Decursius,  commemorating  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Praetorian 
Guard,  and  that  of  the  adult  Caracalla.  An  aureus,  celebrating  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  rise  to  power  of  Postumus  shows  the 
Gaulish  usurper  wearing  a  helmet  with  a  flowing  plume.  This 
long  series  of  portraits  ends  with  an  outstanding  piece  with  the 
effigy  of  the  Emperor  Maximillian  I,  with  which  is  shown  the 
much  less  flattering  drawing  of  the  ruler  by  Durcr. 

We  then  enter  the  realm  of  the  interpretation  of  human  and 
animal  forms  in  the  Merovingian  and  Gaulish  coinages.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  Celtic  pieces  is  certainly  that  with  the  figure  of  a 
horse  created  by  the  coin  cutters  of  the  Brigantes  in  what  is  now 
the  county  of  Yorkshire,  formed  entirely  by  crescents  and  lines, 
giving  a  perfect  illusion  of  movement  and  life  (No.  5). 

The  art  of  skilful  composition  is  paramount  in  the  coins  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Byzantine  as  well  as  Western.  In  Byzantium  the 
hieratic  figures  of  the  emperors,  dressed  in  heavy  embroidered 
and  jewel  encrusted  robes,  are  matched  with  biblical  figures  where 
the  artist  is  still  inspired  by  the  Antique.  The  majestic  Christ  on 
the  coins  of  Justinian  II  prove  that  the  art  of  the  medallist  could, 
during  the  Byzantine  empire  of  the  seventh  century,  compete 
with  the  justly  celebrated  work  of  the  painters  and  mosaicists. 
Western  Mediaeval  art  frequently  set  the  human  figure  in  an 
architectural  setting,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  German  bracteates, 
thin  leaves  of  silver  of  an  astonishing  fineness  of  engraving,  and 
in  the  Gothic  gold  coinage  among  which  the  ecu  of  Louis  le 
Male,  Count  of  Flanders,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  (No.  3). 

This  exhibition,  'Art  and  Coins',  will  certainly  help  to  spread 
among  a  discerning  public  a  taste  for  fine  coins  and  a  knowledge 
of  an  art,  the  pleasures  of  which  have  until  now  been  reserved 
almost  entirely  for  a  small  number  of  specialists. — H.L. 
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Accompanying  the  current  exhibition  of  coins  in 
the  National  Library,  Brussels  are  large  scale 
photographs  which  enable  visitors  to  see  all  the 
detail  of  the  engraving.  The  enlargements  have  been 
made  directly  from  the  coins  and  not  from  casts, 
i.  The  barley  ear  of  Metapontus,  Greek,  550-510  B.C., 
silver,  27  5  mm.,  didrachme.    2.  The  lion's  mask  of 
Samos,  Greek,  c.  390-365  B.C.,  silver,  26  •  5  •  23  mm., 
tetradrachme.    3.  Ecu  of  Louis  de  Male  (1346-1384), 
Flemish,  gold,  30  mm.    4.  Bronze  coin  of  Nero, 
Roman,  35  ■  5  mm.  5.  British  (Celtic)  coin  in  red  gold 
incorporating  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Created  by  the 
coin  cutters  of  the  Brigantes  (Yorkshire,  England), 
second  to  first  century  B.C.,  21  5   ■   17  5  mm. 
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A  pair  of  Chandeliers 

BY  ROBERT  SHERLOCK  (The  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham) 


TN  1949,  the  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham, 
1  purchased  with  the  aid  of  a  contribution  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund  a  pair  of  brass  chandeliers  (No.  1)  which  it 
has  since  placed  in  Aston  I  [all,  Birmingham,  as  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  that  house.  Both  are  inscribed  on  the  globe: 
Ambrose  Johnson  Robert  Caudwell,  Wardens,  1726.  Above  the 
globe  is  a  baluster  stem  incorporating  three  trays  and  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  dove  finial  and  a  scrolled  suspension-ring. 
To  the  bottom  and  centre  trays  are  hooked  the  branches  that 
carry  the  sockets  and  grease-pans.  They  arc  ranged  in  two  tiers 
of  six  and  each  ends  in  a  fleur  and  has  a  hook  in  the  form  of  a 
bird-head.  To  the  top  tray  are  hooked  three  cherubs  with  lead 
wings  intended  to  hold  objects — possibly  torches — in  their 
hands,  but  the  holes  which  should  receive  them  are  now 
empty. 

All  that  was  known  about  the  chandeliers  when  they  were 
purchased  was  the  information  which  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey  has 
been  kind  enough  to  supply.  They  were  hanging  at  Normanby 
Park,  Lincolnshire.  One  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  in  1948 
and  was  subsequently  acquired  by  Mr.  Wolsey;  the  other  was 
sold  at  Normanby  itself  The  owner  of  this  second  one  sent  it  to 
London  lor  repair  and  while  it  was  there  he  happened  to  come 
across  Mr.  Wolsey's  specimen  and  immediately  mistook  it  for 
his  own.  The  timely  discovery  that  there  were  two  identical 
chandeliers  prevented  a  continuance  of  the  confusion  and  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wolsey  led  to  their  reunion.  The  history  of 
the  chandeliers  before  they  were  at  Normanby  had  not  been 
traced  in  1949,  but  the  inscription  giving  the  wardens'  names 
suggested  that  they  came  from  a  church  and  even  without  this 
the  use  of  the  dove  as  a  finial  was  evidence  for  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

Brass  chandeliers  such  as  these  were  normal  as  the  chief  means 
of  artificial  lighting  in  a  church  of  consequence  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  the  introduction  of  gas,  followed  later  by 
that  of  oil-lamps  and  electricity,  made  them  obsolete  and  often 
resulted  in  their  relegation  to  secular  use. 

The  earliest  chandeliers  to  be  found  in  England  have  been 
recognised  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Oman1  to  be  of  Dutch  origin,  but  by 
1680  John  Atwick  seems  to  have  been  making  chandeliers  in 
London.  The  only  examples  with  which  his  name  has  been 
directly  associated  are  the  two  at  London  St.  Margaret  Lothbury 
from  Allhallows  the  Great.  But  comparisons  between  these  and 
others  make  it  reasonable  to  attribute  to  him  and  to  those  who 
succeeded  to  his  patterns  a  scries  of  chandeliers  extending  in  date 
from  1680  to  17372  and  including  that  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire 
(No.  2).  During  part  of  the  same  time,  another  scries  of  chandeliers 
was  being  produced.  The  distribution  of  known  examples 
suggests  that  they  were  first  made  at  Oxford  and  later  in  London. 
They  arc  characterised  by  often  having  a  bishop's  mitre  as  the 
form  of  finial.  The  earliest  known  are  the  pair  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  presented  in  1721,  and  another  of  this  series 
dated  1733  is  at  Cricklade  St.  Sampson,  Wiltshire  (No.  3). 

'Mr.  C.  C.  Oman's  article  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xciii  (1936),  pp.  263  f, 
must  be  the  basis  of  any  attempt  at  a  more  complete  study  of  English  brass 
chandeliers. 

2Examples  at  Southwark  Cathedral  presented  1680  and  at  Chobham,  Suirey,  and 
Westbourne,  Sussex,  dated  1737. 


It  might  be  thought  that  the  examples  at  Aston  Hall  would 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  scries  but  they  do  not  conform 
to  either  of  the  styles.  The  features  which  distinguish  the  Aston 
Hall  pair  are  the  heavy  branches  with  their  fleurs  and  bird-heads, 
the  pointed  pendant  to  the  globe,  the  tier  of  cherubs  and  the 
ungainly  dove  finial  with  its  prominent  rump. 

If  the  pair  at  Aston  Hall  are  not  of  London  manufacture,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  do  not  display  the  technical  proficiency 
and  the  maturity  of  style  which  are  to  be  expected  from  an 
import  from  Holland.  The  possibility  of  an  origin  in  the  English 
provinces  remains  to  be  considered  and  the  only  two  centres 
where  London  competition  is  known  to  have  been  withstood 
at  this  date  are  Bristol  and  Chester,  and  then  it  was  only  within 
their  immediate  areas.  Bristol-made  chandeliers  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  at  Aston  Hall  so  that  a  Chester  origin  is  the  only 
possibility  not  eliminated. 

Of  the  chandeliers  in  churches  near  Chester,  the  one  which 
most  closely  resembles  the  pair  at  Aston  Hall  is  that  at  Congle- 
ton,  Cheshire  (No.  4),  where  the  branches  have  the  same  bird- 
hooks  and  ficurs,  and,  were  it  not  for  slight  differences,  might  be 
thought  to  have  been  cast  from  the  same  patterns.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  given  to  the  church  until  1748.  A  pair  of  chandeliers, 
whose  date  is  closer  to  1726,  are  those  at  Chester  St.  John 
Baptist  (No.  5),  presented  in  1722.  Their  branches  are  totally 
different  from  those  at  Aston  Hall  but  the  suspension-ring  and 
the  dove  finial,  still  with  an  olive-spray  in  its  beak,  are  exactly 
the  same.  The  immediate  presumption  is  that  they  were  cast 
from  the  same  patterns. 

Once  these  comparable  examples  had  been  discovered,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  chandeliers  at  Aston  Hall  belonged 
to  a  group  whose  distribution  was  centred  round  Chester.  Lhe 
difficulty  of  locating  a  church  with  Ambrose  Johnson  and 
Robert  Caudwell  as  its  wardens  in  1725/6  or  1726/7  was  now 
greatly  reduced.  Instead  of  perhaps  two  thousand  important 
churches  to  choose  from,  there  were  now  only  those  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chester:  and  of  these  Malpas 
proved  to  be  the  one  where  Ambrose  Johnson  and  Robert 
Caudwell  were  wardens  in  1726/7.  Their  accounts  for  that  year 
include  the  following  items:3 

Pd.  Mr.  Brock  for  2  Branches  and  5  Candlesticks  jC29-  0 
Pd.  For  Carriage  of  the  Branches  o.  5.  o 

Pd.  for  2  letters  about  the  Candlesticks  from  London       o.  1.  o 

'Branch  'was  the  term  frequently  used  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  describe  a  chandelier.  Mr.  Brock  was  probably  Mr. 
Richard  Brock  senior  of  the  City  of  Chester,  brazier,  whose 
Will  was  proved  at  Chester  in  1730:  and  he  was  no  doubt  related 
to  Thomas  Brock  the  elder,  brazier  and  pewtercr,  and  Richard 
Brock,  pewtercr,  both  of  Chester,  whose  Wills  were  proved  in 
1755  and  1759  respectively.4 

It  is  now  possible  to  attribute  to  the  members  of  this  family  the 
chandeliers  of  Chester  St.  John  and  Congleton,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  and  with  these  should  be  associated 
those  at  Denbigh  and  Mottram-in-Longdendale  (No.  6)  which 

3Mr.  J.  C.  Wolley  Dod  was  kind  enough  to  provide  a  transcript  of  the  relevant 
items.  He  knew  about  the  previous  existence  of  the  chandeliers  and  had  for  long 
been  trying  to  trace  them. 

*Lancs.  &  dies.  Record  Soc,  vols,  xxii,  xxv,  xliv. 
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have  the  same  fan-tailed  dove  tinial  as  that  at  Congleton,  and 
another  at  Weaverham,5  with  projecting  collars  to  receive  the 
hooks  of  the  branches  like  those  at  Congleton,  Denbigh  and 
Mottram.  At  Overton,  Flint,  the  chandelier  has  the  same 
suspension-ring  as  those  at  Chester  St.  John  and  Malpas  and  a 
smaller  version  of  the  same  dove  fmial.  This  smaller  dove  occurs 
again  at  Ince  (No.  7)  and  Erbistock,  Denbigh.  At  Gresford, 
Denbigh,  is  a  chandelier  which  was  repaired  in  1748  by  a  Mr. 
Brock,  apparently  as  part  of  the  contract  for  providing  it.';  And 
it  this  was  the  work  of  the  Brock  family,  so  also  are  the  pair  at 
Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  where  one  has  the  same  coronet  finial 
as  that  at  Gresford,  and  a  third  at  Holmes  Chapel  w  ith  branches 
from  the  same  series  as  those  at  Whitchurch.  The  complete  list 
of  chandeliers  by  members  of  the  Brock  family  and  their  associates 
therefore  consists  of  Holmes  Chapel  (1708),  Whitchurch  (1713?), 
Chester  St.  John  Baptist  (1 722),  Ince  (1724),  Erbistock  (c.  1724?), 
Malpas  (1726),  Overton  (1746),  Gresford  (1747),  Congleton  (1748), 
Denbigh  (1753),  Mottram-in-Longdendale  (1755),  and  Weaver- 
ham  (c.  1 7 s  S  0 -  Tllc  example  at  Denbigh  is  inscribed  IOHN 
THOMAS,  ' CHESTER,  FECIT.  This  can  only  have  been 
fohn  Thomas,  pewtcrer,  who  was  admitted  a  Freeman  of  the 
City  of  Chester  26th  May,  1752,  after  being  apprenticed  to 
Alderman  Thomas  Brock,  brazier.7  It  is  likely  that  Thomas 
Brock  was  the  maker  of  the  chandeliers  at  Overton,  Gresford 
and  Congleton  and  that  the  known  later  ones  were  made  by  his 
former  apprentice,  who  had  become  his  successor. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  this  group  of  chandeliers  made  in 
Chester  is  their  diversity  of  style  and  the  connection  of  these 
styles  with  those  that  are  believed  to  characterise  the  products  of 
the  London  makers.  For  instance,  the  branches  at  Denbigh  and 

5Crossley,  Trans.  Lanes.  &  Cites.  Antiquarian  Soc,  vol.  lv,  plate  v. 

'Oman,  op.  cit.,  p.  277,  plate  xiiiA. 

"Lanes.  &  Ches.  Record  Soc.,  vol.  lv,  p.  347. 


Mottram-in-Longdendale  are  a  copy  of  those  at  Cricklade 
(No.  3)  and  elsewhere.  The  Chester  makers  not  only  imitated 
the  styles  of  the  London  makers  but  apparently  even  went  so 
far  as  to  use  the  same  patterns.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  branches  at  Chester  St.  [ohn  are  the  same  as  those 
at  Kingsclere,  Hampshire  (1713),  and  the  scrolled  suspension- 
rings  at  Chester,  Malpas  and  Overton  are  the  same  as  those  at 
Kingsclere  and  Newland,  Gloucestershire,  being  smaller  versions 
of  that  at  Thame  (No.  2).  These  last  are  three  chandeliers  belong- 
ing to  the  group  associateti  with  John  Atwick.  It  is  in  any  case 
noteworthy  that  the  five  candlesticks  which  Mr.  Brock  supplied 
to  Malpas  with  the  chandeliers  were  the  subject-matter  of  two 
letters  to  London.  The  reason  why  they  were  sent  may  have  been 
because  Mr.  Brock,  in  order  to  complete  the  contract,  had  to 
invite  the  co-operation  of  a  London  maker. 

One  problem  presented  by  the  chandeliers  at  Aston  Hall  that 
has  not  been  completely  solved  is  how  they  came  to  Normanby 
Park.  They  were  at  Malpas  until  c.  1880  and  there  are  photo- 
graphs which  show  them  hanging  there  from  the  iron  rods 
which  Mr.  Dixon  supplied  for  £4.  16.  4.  when  they  were  bought 
and  which  are  now  replaced  by  chains.  When  gas  lighting  was 
installed,  they  are  believed  to  have  been  given  away  and  the 
Viscountess  Portman  has  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me  that, 
according  to  her  recollection,  they  were  bought  for  use  at 
Normanby  Park  by  Lady  Robert  Sheffield  from  her  daughter, 
Lady  Arthur  Grosvenor,  whose  home  after  her  marriage  was  at 
Chester.  She  would  have  acquired  them  through  her  husband 
who  may  be  the  person  who  acquired  them  direct  from  Malpas 
church. 

Malpas's  loss  is  Aston  Flail's  gain.  The  chandeliers  may  not  be 
so  technically  perfect  as  those  that  a  Londoner  could  have 
produced  but  their  very  naivety  is  perhaps  the  feature  which 
gives  them  a  special  charm. 


5 


2.  Many  of  the  earliest  chandeliers  in  England  are  of  Dutch  origin.  But  by  1680  John  Atwick  was 
making  them  in  London.  This  chandelier  (c.  1720)  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  was  probably  made  from 
some  of  Atwick's  patterns.  3.  Another  series  was  probably  first  made  at  Oxford  as  in  this  example 
(dated  1733)  from  Cricklade  St.  Sampson,  Wiltshire.  4.  Chandelier  at  Congleton,  Cheshire, 
presented  in  1748.  5.  One  of  a  pair  at  Chester  St.  John  Baptist,  presented  in  1722.  6  &  7.  Chandeliers 
at  Mottram-in-Longdendale  (1755)  and  Ince  (presented  in  1724),  both  in  Cheshire. 
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'Birds  Erect'  (1914).  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

'When  I  first  saw  this  work  I  thought  it  entirely  "abstract".  But  after 
looking  at  it  for  two  hours  suddenly  I  found  in  it  all  manner  of  bird  forms- 
birds  smooth,  puffed  out,  stretching  a  wing.  When  I  went  into  the  road 
and  saw  pigeons  they  were  all  pigeons  carved  by  Gaudier  Brzeska:  when  I 
again  saw  the  statue  it  was  all  "bird".'  This  is  one  of  the  last  of  Gaudier  1 
Brzeska's  works. 


Henri  Gaudier  Brzeska 

Still  largely  unknown  in  France,  land  of  his  birth,  the  life  and  work  of 
this  great  artist  is  now  being  remembered  in  London  in  an  important 
exhibition  organised  by  the  Arts  Council  oj  Great  Britain. 

BY  H.  S.  EDE 

HENRI  GAUDIER  was  born  of  French  parents  sixty- 
five  years  ago  and  was  killed  as  a  soldier  of  exceptional  val- 
our before  he  was  twenty-four.  At  his  death  he  was  known  to 
only  a  small  handful  of  people  in  London,  but  today  there  can 
hardly  be  a  museum  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States 
where,  under  the  name  of  Gaudier  Brzeska,  he  is  not  known  and 
esteemed.  Only  in  France,  his  native  country,  docs  he  remain 
almost  unknown:  but  not  quite;  for,  through  the  enthusiasm  of 
Monsieur  Rene  Varin,  Cultural  Counsellor  at  the  French  Embassy 
in  London,  the  Museum  of  Orleans,  the  town  of  his  birth,  have 
not  only  held  an  important  exhibition  of  his  work,  but  have 
created  a  room  dedicated  to  his  honour.  This  was  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  present  exhibition  or  his  work,  arranged  by  the 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  first  official  exhibition  to 
be  held  in  London  of  Gaudier  Brzeska's  work,  It  is  moreover 
surprising  that  his  fame  should  so  have  increased  with 
no  other  comprehensive  exhibition  since  the  memorial  one 
arranged  by  the  Leicester  Galleries  in  191 8.  Ezra  Pound  was  the 
first  to  write  about  him  and  it  is  greatly  due  to  his  foresight  that 
the  works  of  Gaudier  Brzeska  have  been  preserved.  That  they 
are  increasingly  treasured  is  due  to  their  own  startling  quality. 

When  the  young  Henri  Gaudier  came  to  London  he  was  a  boy 
of  nineteen  without  money  and  without  friends.  He  lived  there 
in  extreme  poverty  for  four  years,  mostly  unable  even  to  get 
material  with  which  to  work.  Yet  he  could  write:  'I  have  always 
done  everything  I  wanted  to  do.  So  long  as  I  have  tools  and  stone 
to  cut,  nothing  can  worry  me,  nothing  can  make  me  miserable'. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  period  he  was  an  ardent  follower  of 
Rodin  and  by  the  end  of  it  he  spoke  of  himself  as  belonging  to 
the  school  of  Epstein,  Braneusi,  Archipenko,  Dumkowski  and 
Modigliani.  Amongst  these  artists  it  is  possible  that  it  is  he  who 
has  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  sculptors  of  the  following 
generation. 

It  is  he  who  forms  the  clearest  link  between  our  contemporary 
sculpture  and,  say,  Rodin,  who  might  almost  himself  be  another 
link  in  this  transition.  But  Rodin  is  still  on  one  side  while 
Gaudier  is  already  on  the  other. 

Lincoln  Kerstein,  writing  in  Hound  and  Horn,  said  that  if 
Gaudier  had  not  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  the  twentieth 
century  would  have  been  as  happy  as  the  sixteenth  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  great  artist  (I  quote  from  memory)  and  indeed  it  is 
impossible  it.  estimate  how  tar  his  abundant  energy  and  creative 
passion  would  have  taken  him — possibly  to  one  of  the  greatest 
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Mermaid'  (1912-13).  Private  Collection.  J^ 
'It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  small  statue  may  be  seen  the  emergence  from 
iodin  to  our  present  day.  Rodin  might  have  done  the  ground  and  some 
ibrating  quality  of  movement  in  the  figure.  Yet  only  Gaudier  could  have 
>rought  that  movement  to  this  character.  His  development,  as  seen  in  his 
vork,  was  so  swift,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  three  years  from  start  to 
inish,  and  this  marble  lies  midway — a  resume  and  a  forecast.' 


'A  Stag'  (1913)-  Private  Collection. 

'Line  is  a  bar,  a  limit,  an  infraction  of  liberty,  a  slavery — while  mass  is 
free,  and  can  be  multiplied  infinitely,  treated  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  leaves 
me  free  and  on  top  of  all  that,  it  exists'— Henri  Gaudier  to  Miss  Brzeska: 
19th  May,  1911.  In  spite  of  Gaudier  Brzeska's  statement,  few  artists  have 
had  so  free  a  line  or  have  said  so  much  so  simply.  This  of  a  stag  is  one  of 
many  which  he  drew  after  a  visit  to  Arundel  Park,  England,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  statue  of  Stags. 


^  'Red  Stone  Dancer'  (1914).  Tate  Gallery,  London. 

'Life  must  come  out  of  the  clay  by  means  of  its  external  surface,  and  this 
is  the  "design".  If  you  discover  fine  design  it  will  bring  with  it  life,  and 
herein  lies  Art.  Conceptions,  subjects,  are  but  the  frames  of  pictures — 
secondary  things  on  which  one  should  not  count'.  Henri  Gaudier  to  Miss 
Brzeska:  13th  May,  1911. 

'Buffalo'  (1912-13),  oil.  Private  Collection. 

Gaudier  Brzeska  did  perhaps  only  three  oil  paintings,  of  which  this  small 
(16  •  20  in.)  example  is  one.  It  is  in  heavy  paint,  the  background  a  vivid 
blue.  Yet  the  monumental  character  of  these  animals  is  maintained  with- 
out the  aid  of  anything  to  indicate  the  scale  other  than  the  composition 
within  the  given  space. 
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'Wrestlers'  (1912).  Private  Collection.  ^ 

This  drawing  used  to  hang  in  Gaudier 
Brzeska's  last  studio  and  was  at  that  time 
almost  a  new  outlook.  It  is  entirely  Gaudier 
Brzeska,  not  to  be  confused  with  anything 
else  that  had  ever  been  done. 


'The  Dancer'  (1913).  Tate  Gallery,  London.  ^ 
Stanley  Casson  wrote  of  this  that  in  Gaud-  ~ 
ier's  'interpretation  of  movement,  he  really 
achieves  a  new  style  in  modern  sculpture  .  .  . 
no  sculptor,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  de- 
picted a  figure  thus  "descending"  out  of  one 
movement  into  another.  Rodin's  definition 
of  movement  as  "transition"  is  here  carried 
out  more  clearly  than  he  could  ever  have 
wished,  and  more  effectively  than  he  could 
ever  have  achieved'. 


'The  Wrestler'  (1913).  Leeds  Art  Gallery. 

'Ideas  keep  rushing  to  my  head  in  torrents — my 
mind  is  filled  with  a  thousand  plans  for  different 
statues,  I'm  in  the  midst  of  three,  and  just  finished  one 
of  them,  a  wrestler,  which  I  think  is  very  good' — Henri 
Gaudier  to  Miss  Brzeska:  January  1913,  on  obtaining 
his  first  studio. 


'Torso'  (1914).  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

'Sculpture  consists  in  placing  planes  according  to  a 
rhythm' — Gaudier  Brzeska. 

'I  long  to  make  a  statue  of  a  simple  body,  an  abso- 
lute, truthful  copy — something  so  true  that  it  will  live 
when  it  is  made,  even  as  the  model  himself  lives.  The 
statue  has  nothing  to  say — it  should  only  have  planes 
in  the  right  place,  no  more' — Henri  Gaudier  to  Miss 
Brzeska:  3rd  June,  1911. 

'My  views  on  sculpture  remain  absolutely  the  same. 
I  shall  derive  my  emotion  solely  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  surfaces;  I  shall  present  my  emotions  by  the 
arrangement  of  my  surfaces,  the  planes  and  lines  by 
which  they  are  defined'-  Gaudier  Brzeska  in  'Blast', 
written  from  the  trenches  in  1915. 
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The  Stags'  (1914).  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  (Samuel  Lustgarten  Gift). 

'In  all  these,  however  violent  the  deformation,  the  general  principles  of  organic  form  are  still  adhered  to,  the  plasticity  is  rounded  with  a  peculiar 
)luntness  and  yet  sweetness  of  form,  but  it  remains  sensitive  and  full  of  life.  It  was  in  this  quality,  which  corresponds  almost  to  the  'morbidezza'  of 
he  older  painters,  that  Brzeska's  specific  talent  as  a  sculptor  most  definitely  declared  itself.  .  .  in  tin-  technique  of  sculpture,  in  his  treatment  of  sur- 
face and  surface  modelling,  he  had  passed  quite  beyond  superficial  brilliance.  He  used  his  various  materials,  marble,  veined  alabaster  or  commoner 
tones,  always  with  an  instinctive  sense  of  their  material  life'  —  Roger  Fry  in  'Burlington  Magazine'  August,  1916. 


culptors  of  all  time.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  his  working 
fears  were  not  much  more  than  two  and  that  these  were  right  at 
he  beginning  of  all  that  way  of  thinking  which  we  now  accept 
is  normal.  In  1914  such  a  statue  as  Birds  Erect  was  revolution- 
iry,  and  his  drawings  stood  out  and  still  do  with  a  vital  indi- 
viduality. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  so  young  such  master}'  could  be 
ichieved.  He  forms  part  of  that  small  group  of  young  people 
whose  maturity  is  timeless.  Yet  he  was  hampered  more  than 
others,  for  a  sculptor  needs  material  and  space  in  w  hich  to  work 
t  and  Gaudier  could  not  afford  this.  I  Ic  was  reduced  to  carving 
iircct  in  plaster,  and  from  that  to  carving  direct  in  metal,  thus 
eviving  an  ancient  art. 

Gaudier  would  never  own  to  defeat.  When  Epstein  first  met 
him  and  asked  if  he  cut  direct  in  stone.  Gaudier  replied  'most 
certainly',  whereupon  Epstein  said  he  would  come  to  see  his 
work  next  day.  It  was  only  in  Gaudier's  flamclikc  imagination 
p  that  he  had  at  that  time  carved  anything,  but  from  somewhere 
ie  got  three  lumps  of  stone,  worked  all  night  and  by  the  time 
Epstein  arrived  had  three  carvings  to  show  him.  The  stone  Head 
hown  in  the  exhibition  was  one  of  them. 


It  was  not  only  in  sculpture  that  his  genius  was  manifest.  I  lis 
thought  flowed,  too,  through  his  drawings — and  with  what 
speed  !  I  Ic  would  do  perhaps  two  hundred  at  a  sitting.  Such 
economy  of  line  and  balance  of  form  .is  is  found  111  these  drawings 
is  rare  indeed.  In  words  also  he  was  a  master,  having  such  a 
command  of  the  English  language  that  in  Bhist,  written  from  the 
trenches  in  1915,  he  was  able  to  w  rite  w  hat  has  since  been  con- 
sidered the  outstanding  statement  on  sculpture.  And  all  this  be- 
fore he  w  as  twenty-three.  I  le  w  as  a  great  explorer,  looking 
always  ahead.  I  le  regretted  nothing,  using  his  energy  to  the  full 
and  feeling  sure  of  ultimate  success. 
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Fabcr,  London. 

1946.  Gaudier  Brzcska  Drawings.  Introduction  by  Horace  Brodzky.  Ed.  Faber 
and  Faber,  London. 
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Tribute  to  Vera  Cimingham 


TH  E  tribute  of  a  memorial  exhibition  is 
usually  given  to  an  artist  who  has  reached 
the  peak  of  his  possible  repute,  and  the  regret  to 
which  the  occasion  gives  rise  is  tempered  by  the 
thought  that  he  has  fully  achieved  what  it  lay  in 
him  to  do.  The  memorial  exhibition  to  Vera 
Cimingham,  which  was  recently  held  at  the 
Lefevre  Gallery,  London,  evoked  a  different  and 
more  poignant  regret.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  she  had  only  recently  come  to  the  full 
realisation  of  her  powers:  and  that  she  had  not 
received,  at  least  in  England,  the  recognition 
which  her  actual  achievement  deserved. 

Her  career  was  divided  by  the  Second  World 
War  into  two  periods  with  entirely  dissimilar 
styles  and  aims.  Viewed  in  retrospect  the  earlier 
ot  these,  varied  though  it  was  in  itself,  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  main  a  time  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  technical  mastery  which  she  needed  for 
the  difficult  step  she  was  eventually  to  take- 
forward.  The  leading  characteristics  of  her  first 
manner  were  a  fidelity  to  natural  appearances, 
seen  with  some  of  the  modishness  of  the 
'twenties,  and  a  rich,  painterly  use  of  glowing 
colour.  Her  early  flower  pieces,  above  all,  recall 
both  in  arrangement  and  colour,  the  work  of  her 
lifelong  friend,  Sir  Matthew  Smith;  and  her 
portraits  at  this  time  were  excellent,  straight- 
forward likenesses.  When  she  distorted  natural 
forms,  as  in  a  number  of  nude  compositions  she 
painted  in  the  'thirties  and  her  drawings  pub- 
lished as  'Charlotte's  Progress'1,  it  was  to  give 
them  a  chubby,  Rubencsquc  opulence.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  her  painting  at  this  time 
was  gay  and  exuberant.  It  was  mainly  in  the 
distinctive  quality  of  her  brushwork,  with  a  sort 
of  pointillist  application  of  small  areas  of  colour 
in  parallel  strokes,  that  the  link  is  to  be  traced 
between  her  earlier  and  later  styles. 

The  coming  of  war  interrupted  tire  continuity 
of  many  artists'  development,  and  dispersed  the 
coteries  to  which  they  belonged.  For  no  one  was 
the  break  with  the  past  more  complete  than  for 
Vera  Cimingham.  When  her  work  was  ex- 
hibited again  after  the  War  it  could  be  seen  that 
she  had  been  thrown  in  upon  herself,  had  looked 
inwards  rather  than  outwards,  and  had  attained 
insight  into  a  realm  of  reality  of  which  there  had 
previously  been  little  hint  in  her  paintings.  The 
rounded  forms  had  become  angular,  the  glow- 
ing colours  inky  and  sombre.  The  fully  charged 
brush-strokes  had  become  thinner,  and  flickered 
about  a  surface  that  seemed  ready  to  fill  into 
decay  and  to  yield  knowledge  of  what  was  be- 
hind it.  Although  she  was  in  no  conventional 
sense  religious  and  had  no  patience  with  institu- 
tional religion,  her  intuitions  ot  what  lay  behind 
the  visible  surface  began  to  take  form,  almost  in 
spite  of  herself,  as  paintings  of  the  more  tragic 

'  With  text  by  Douglas  Garnian  and  foreword  by 
Ashley  Dukes  (Wishart.  1932). 


scenes  in  Christian  iconography.  One  of  the  first 
compositions  in  which  she  embodied  these  new 
conceptions  was  The  Agony  in  the  Garden.  This 
was  followed  by  The  Crucifixion,  The  Last 
Supper,  and  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel.  The 
anguished  intensity  which  pervades  these 
religious  compositions  is  to  be  sensed  in  all  her 
later  work,  whether  landscape,  still-life  or 
portraiture.  Indeed,  the  insight  into  a  disquieting 
new  world  which  she  communicates  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  to  be  felt  than  in  her  studies  of 
heads  and  half-length  figures,  where  she  uses  the 
sitter  less  as  a  model  for  exact  transcription  than 
as  a  starting-off  point  for  the  discoveries,  both 
spiritual  and  formal,  which  she  was  able  to 
express  by  her  rich  and  inventive  technique.  The 
creative  quality  of  her  technique  is  particularly 
evident  in  her  drawings,  where  she  mixes 
gouache,  dry  colour,  chalk  and  ink,  to  provide  a 
rich  and  highly  original  texture. 

We  have  learned  to  be  wary  of  the  fluent 
explanations  which  artists  are  wont  to  give  of 
their  work.  Vera  Cimingham  did  not  find  it 
easy  to  be  explicit  when  she  was  attempting  to 
explain  matters  of  great  importance  to  her.  Yet 
she  did  succeed  in  precisely  formulating  her 
aims,  and  her  view  of  the  function  of  art,  when 
she  wrote  in  the  foreword  for  her  exhibition  at 
the  Redfern  Gallery  in  1947:  'What  is  important 
is  to  get  behind  the  changing  surface  of  nature 
.  .  .  .  and  to  express  the  common  factor  which 
relates  all  objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  To 


'Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel'  1953. 


BY  GRAHAM  REYNOLDS 

convey  the  existence  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  the  bed  of  the  lake,  the  penetrable 
flesh  enclosing  the  impenetrable  bones'.  There: 
could  be  no  more  exact  description  of  the  pur- 
pose with  which  she  embarked  upon  her  later 
paintings.  Mixed  with  whatever  else  she  sensed 
behind  the  surface,  there  was  at  times  a  night- 
marish quality  very  different  from  the  casual 
exuberance  of  her  earlier  manner ;  especially  in 
her  later  portraits  she  'saw  the  skull  beneath  the 
skin'.  This  ruthlessncss  of  vision  proved  too 
forthright  for  most  English  critics,  with  the  I 
notable  exception  of  Mr.  Eric  Newton,  who  was 
almost  alone  in  understanding  and  sympathising 
with  her  journey  from  the  safe  to  the  unknown. 
In  France,  however,  the  same  qualities  ensured 
her  success  at  the  galleries  of  M.  Raymond 
Creuzc,  and  French  critics  perceived  her 
affinities  with  the  mystical  romanticism  of 
Blake  and  Emily  Bronte. 

She  ended  her  foreword  of  1947  with:  'The  I 
artist  ....  must  continue  to  make  discoveries, 
even  if  he  consumes  a  lifetime  without  being 
able  to  combine  them  into  the  perfect  vehicle  of 
expression'.  That  she  herself  was  continuing  to 
advance  along  the  paths  she  had  set  herself  is 
shown  by  the  change  in  her  palette  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  her  life,  when  she  was 
tending  towards  a  greater  range  and  lightness  of 
colour,  without  sacrificing  any  of  her  new-found 
strength. 

The  test  by  which  Vera  Cuningham  would 
wish  her  work  to  be  judged  was  an  exacting  one. 
She  believed  that  the  paintings  of  the  great 
visionaries  of  art  were  timeless  in  their  qualities; 
that  is,  that  they  were  without  the  impress  of  the 
passing  fashions  which  we  call  'Academicism'  or  ; 
'Modernity'.  She  found  this  stamp  of  an  art 
without  epoch  in  cave  paintings,  in  Greco- 
Roman  portrait  heads,  and  in  El  Greco.  Her  I 
integrity,  her  refusal  to  be  satisfied  with  her 
earlier  achievement,  her  determination  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  she  found 
besetting  her  in  her  painting,  removed  her  own 
work  far  from  the  mannerisms  and  cliches  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century  formulae.  She  was  a 
deep  and  original  artist,  and  she  made  the  new 
discoveries  for  which  her  life  had  become  an  un- 
relenting search. 

Biographical  Note:  Vera  Cuningham  was  born  .it 
GofF's  Oak  on  6th  November,  1897,  and  died  in 
London  011  3rd  May,  1955.  On  her  mother's  side  she 
was  the  great-great-great-granddaughtcr  of  Horatio 
W.ilpole,  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  She  first  exhibited  at  the  London  Group  in  1922 
and  became  a  member  of  it  in  1927.  She  held  her 
first  one-man  show  at  the  Bloomsbury  Gallery  in 
1929.  Among  her  other  exhibitions  may  be  noted 
one  of  gouaches  at  the  Storran  Gallery  in  1938,  and 
others  of  oils  at  the  Adams  Gallery  in  1946  and  the 
Redfern  Gallery  in  1947.  Her  first  exhibition  in 
Paris  was  accorded  by  the  Galerie  R.  Creuze  in 
1948.  This  was  followed  by  others  at  the  same 
galleries  in  195 1  and  1954. 
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An  unknown  Constable 


T  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  an  important  painting  by  so 
-well-know  n  an  artist  as  John  Constable  to  have  remained  nn- 
nown  until  now.  The  present  instance  is  of  particular  interest, 
.  the  picture  was  Constable's  first  important  commission.  It  has 
cen  received  on  loan  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from 
le  Misses  Muriel  and  Kathleen  Gore,  and  is  being  shown  tor  a 
.'riod  of  about  six  months  with  the  Museum's  permanent  evi- 
ctions of  works  by  Constable  in  Room  10.  Hitherto  its  cxist- 
lce  has  been  unknown  outside  the  circle  of  the  family  to  which 
belongs,  and  it  was  not  until  the  painting  was  brought  to  the 
luseum  for  inspection  that  its  full  significance  was  discovered, 
ter  the  Museum's  authorities  had  conducted  careful  researches 
\to  its  history. 

The  painting  represents  Old  1  lall,  the  manor  house  of  East 
ergholt,  the  Suffolk  village  in  which  Constable  was  born,  and 
ic  lenders  are  direct  descendants  of  Mr.  Peter  Godfrey,  who  w  as 
fie  owner  of  the  house  for  most  of  Constable's  lifetime.  It  was, 
owever,  painted  for  Mr.  Godfrey's  predecessor  in  the  house. 


Mr.  John  Reade,  and  can  be  identified  with  a  painting  described 
with  considerable  technical  detail  by  [oseph  Farington  in  his  diary 
for  July,  1 80 1 .  Constable  asked  Farington's  advice  on  the  price 
he  should  charge  for  the  painting,  and  suggested  3  guineas 
Farington  advised  him  that  he  could  not  charge  less  than  10 
guineas.  At  about  the  same  time  Turner  was  charging  William 
Beckford  40guineas  each  for  his  w  atercolour  drawings  of  Fonthill 
Abbev,  but  Turner,  though  he  was  only  a  year  older  than  Con- 
stable, was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  full  Renal  Academician. 

f  or  Constable,  w  ho  w  as  still  combating  his  parent's  reluctance 
to  allow  him  to  pursue  the  profession  of  an  artist,  the  commission 
to  paint  the  most  considerable  house  in  the  district  for  the  local 
squire  was  ,1  vitally  important  one.  I  le  put  into  the  work  as  much 
youthful  enthusiasm  .is  the  subject  was  capable  of,  and  in  partic- 
ular gave  it  a  spacious  dramatically  varied  and  carefully  observed 
skv.  It  is  in  the  skv  of  this  painting  that  Constable's  destiny  as  the 
leader  of  romantic  naturalism  in  English  painting  is  most  clearly 
to  be  discerned. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

A  Mace  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  :  Works  of  Art  from  American  University  and 
College  Collections :  Two  Turners  from  the  New  York  Public  Library :  Potten 
and  Porcelain  at  the  British  Museum  :    A  Great  Work  by  Patinier  and  van  Orlc} 


TWO  illustrations  of  a  silver  macc-head 
shown  belowprovide  something  of  a  sequel 
to  the  article  by  J.  L.  Ncvinson  (Connoisseur, 
December,  1954),  'The  Robes  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath'.  The  mace-head  belongs  to  Lord  Savile 
and  the  accompanying  note  comes  from  Mr. 
H.  Clifford  Smith. 

As  Mr.  Ncvinson  explained  in  his  article,  on 
the  rc-founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1725 
by  George  I,  the  last  English  sovereign  to  be 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first  investiture 
was  held,  and  the  Statutes  were  promulgated. 
The  Order  was  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign,  a 
Prince  of  the  Blood  (in  this  case  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  as  Great  Master),  and  thirty-five 
Companions.  Bathing  and  vigils  were  dispensed 
with,  and  the  preliminary  stages  reduced  to  the 
bestowal  of  Knighthoods.  In  1749  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  as  Dean  of  the  Order,  commissioned 
Canaletto  to  record  the  procession  in  colour  (See 
Connoisseur,  January,  1954). 

Between  1812  and  1913  no  installation  of  the 
Knights  was  held,  but  in  19 13  the  ceremony  was 
revived  in  all  its  ancient  pomp,  and  the  present 
banners  of  the  Knights  were  placed  above  their 
stalls  in  Henry  VII's  Chapel.  In  181 5  the  decision 
was  taken  to  divide  the  Order  into  three  classes. 
There  are  now  72  Knights  Grand  Cross  (K.C.B.), 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  Companions  (C.B.). 

It  appears  that  Lord  Savile's  great-uncle,  the 
first  Lord  Savile,  of  Rufford  Abbey,  Notting- 
hamshire, had  the  mace  made  and  it  passed  by  a 
circuitous  route  into  the  present  Lord  Savile's 
possession.  This  first  Lord  Savile,  formerly 
Savilc-Lumlcy,  was  famous  in  his  day  as  the 


owner  of  many  racehorses,  among  them 
Cremorne,  which  won  the  Derby  in  1872.  He 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  and,  having 
been  an  ambassador  in  various  places,  was  made 
a  peer  and  was  created  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  in  188$. 

The  contents  of  Rufford  Abbey,  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Saviles,  in  Nottinghamshire,  were 
sold  by  auction  in  1938.  The  Abbey  was  partly 
pulled  down.  The  late-eighteenth-  or  early- 
nincteenth-century  parts  of  the  building  were 
demolished,  but  the  Jacobean  portion  of  the 
house  still  stands. 

The  staff  has  an  ebonized  wand,  and  its  silver 
top,  shown  here,  displays  the  Lumley-Savile 
coat-of-arms.  Round  the  border  is  the  grand 
chain  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Bath.  It  is 
not  known  why  the  staff  came  to  be  made.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  wand  ot  office  or 
mace.  There  is  nothing  resembling  it  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  on  that 
account. 

Messrs.  Agnews  and  Three  Great  English 
Paintings. 

MUCH  as  I  appreciate  the  feelings,  common  to 
all  true  collectors  everywhere,  of  American 
connoisseurs  and  museum  authorities  on  securing 
an  important  work  of  art  in  the  English  art 
market,  it  is  natural  that  the  same  aesthetic  pride- 
is  felt  in  England  when  the  process  is  reversed. 
Moreover,  this  latter  delectable  procedure  is 
occurring  now  with  even  greater  regularity  than 
many  people  realise.  Complete  American  collec- 
tions are  being  either  dispersed  through  the  two 
leading  London  art  auction  rooms  (and  it  is  con- 
siderably to  the  seller's  advantage  to  do  so),  or 
English  fine  art  dealers  are  going  to  New  York, 
or  elsewhere,  determined  to  buy  back  England's 
national  heritage. 

When  they  do  so,  and  finally  bring  their 
acquisitions  back  to  England,  they  not  only  earn 
the  approbation  of  all  English  connoisseurs,  but 
provide  immense  elation  to  all  ranks  generally. 
This  Mr.  Geoffrey  Agncw  of  London  certainly 
did  when  he  secured,  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  Sale  in  the  Parke-Bemet  rooms,  New 
York,  on  October  17,  three  highly  important 
English  paintings  (see  International  Saleroom, 
p.  261):  Scene  on  the  French  Coast  and  Staffa, 
Fingafs  Care,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  both 


A  silver  mace-head  displaying  the  Lumley- 
Savile  coat-of-arms,  and,  round  the  border,  the 
grand  chain  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Bath, 
belonging  to  Lord  Savile.  See  first  story. 


by  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  and  The  ['alley  Farm 
Flatford  by  John  Constable. 

When  I  spoke  to  Leslie  A.  Hyam,  Parke 
Bernet's  president,  after  the  memorable  sale,  h 
expressed  regret  that  these  notable  canvase; 
should  leave  America,  where  they  have  been  fq 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  'But  it  is  understand 
able',  he  added,  'that  from  time  to  time  Europeai 
buyers  will  out-bid  American  collectors  for  thJ 
masterpieces  of  their  great  national  painters'.  TW 
short  answer  to  this,  I  told  Mr.  Hyam,  was  thai 
so  long  as  we  had  the  means  to  do  so,  we  wou 
continue  to  make  every  effort  to  buy  back  work| 
of  art  which  rightly  belonged  to  England. 

Since  then  Mr.  Agnew  has  reminded  me  of  th 
relative  merits  of  the  three  great  English  painting 
concerned.  They  were  recently  on  view  at  Messrs 
Thos.  Agncw's  gallery  (43  Old  Bond  Streelj 
London  W.i). 

Staffa,  FingaVs  Cave:  Painted  in  1832;  acquire^ 
from  the  artist  in  1845;  James  Lenox  Collection 
New  York;  the  first  painting  by  Turner  to  b 
brought  to  the  United  States.  For  details  of  transi 
action  see  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.  in  his  Antobiograph 
ical  Recollections,  I.  (pp.  205-207). 

I  "alley  Farm,  Flat  ford:  See  letter  dated  March  10 
1848,  from  C.  R.  Leslie  to  James  Lenox,  wh< 
bought  the  painting  at  Christie's  the  following 
day :  'The  Constable  is  genuine,  and  I  think 
very  good  specimen'. 

Scene  on  the  French  Coast:  This  painting  (1831 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  th* 
artist  in  1831  without  a  title,  but  with  the  fol 
lowing  quotation  from  Naval  Anecdotes:  'In  tin 
arduous  service  (of  reconnaissance)  on  the  Frencll 
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-eft)  J.  B.  Oudry.  'Woodcock  and  Quail',  signed  and  dated  1749.  (Right)  Edgar  Degas.  'At  the  Races:  They're  Off',  signed.  Both  are  from  the  Fogg 
rt  Museum,  Harvard  University,  and  were  amongst  a  group  of  fifty  paintings  and  sculpture  from  American  College  and  University  Collections 
lown  last  November,  in  the  Chancellor's  Hall,  London  University.  The  collection  had  already  been  seen  in  Sweden  and  Holland. 


j  past,  1805,  one  of  our  cruisers  took  the  ground. 
I  lid  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the  flying  artillery 

Long  shore,  the  batteries,  and  the  fort  of  Vimeux, 
!  I'hich  fired  heated  shot  until  she  could  warp  off 

It  the  rising  tide,  which  set  in  with  all  the  appear- 
1  lice  of  a  stormy  night'. 

Gainsborough's  House 

i  |HE  house  in  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  Thomas 
tiainsborough  was  born  in  1727  is  for  sale,  and 
pn  be  secured  for  a  reasonable  sum.  Councillor 
t.  A.  Essex,  Mayor  of  Sudbury,  tells  me  that 
[very  effort  is  now  being  made  by  a  local  com- 
lliittee  to  acquire  the  house  as  a  permanent 
fiemorial  to  this  great  English  artist  who  excelled 
•  |i  both  Portraiture  and  in   Landscape.  The 
udbury  borough  council  has  obtained  an  option 
>n  the  house  until  December  31,  and  ,  if  secured, 
t  is  proposed  to  adapt  the  house  as  ?  small  per- 
manent museum. 
To  make  this  possible  £20,000  is  needed.  The 
ouse  can  be  bought  for  £5,250,  but  some 
';  |C5,ooo  will  be  required  for  adaption,  and 
|£io,ooo  for  an  endowment  fund.  Those  who 
jccl  able  to  help  this  cause  should  send  their 
ontributions  to  the  Treasurer,  Lloyds  Bank, 
Market  Hill,  Sudbury,  Suffolk. 

Doccia  Porcelain  Group 

TO  the  Continental  Porcelain  collection  at  the 
British  Museum  has  been  added  a  document  of 
he  highest  interest.  It  is  a  dated  piece  of  Doccia 
Italy)  biscuit  porcelain  (see  illustration)  of  unique 
haracter.  On  a  base  8  inches  long  in  the  form  of 
1  plate  are  several  stunted  trees  and  tree-trunks 
ising  7£  inches  in  height.  Seated  amongst  them 
s  a  nude  putto  holding  a  glazed  cartouche  bearing 
he  following  inscription: 


L'T.  SPONTE.  NA  I  I  HA  1 1 1  (  .  MAP.1N.1.  PI  AN  1.1  . 
NASCANTUR.  CAROI  US.  MARCIIIO.  GINORI 
MERSIT.  ANNO.  SA1  M.  DCC.LIV  PINCATORES. 
REDDITE  AD.  INC  1(1  Mi  NTUM  PHYSICES. 

The  inscription  says:  In  order  that  by  the  law  of 
nature  marine  plants  may  be  born  here,  the  Marchese 
Carlo  Ginori  sank  (this).  In  the  year  oj  salvation, 
1754.  O/  Fisherman  give  (it)  back  for  the  growth  of 
science. 

The  Doccia  porcelain  factory  was  founded 
outside  Florence  in  1740  by  the  Marchese  Carlo 
Ginori,  a  most  enlightened,  cultured  and  enter- 
prising figure.  He  is  thought  to  have  directed 
personally  the  experiments  .it  the  factory  to 
produce  a  true  porcelain  in  the  first  six  years,  and 
in  1746  the  first  sales  began.  Among  the  more 
learned  ventures  undertaken  by  the  Marchese 
were  his  researches  into  natural  sciences,  particu- 
larly the  growth  of  marine  plants.  The  study  of 
the  science  of  deep  sea  marine  life  did  not  really 
begin  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  pioneer  work  was  clearly  being  done  a 
hundred  years  earlier  by  Carlo  Ginori  and  his 
friends.  He  is  known  to  have  started  to  grow 
coral  in  the  Tirreno  Sea,  increasing  its  production 
by  every  possible  means.  This  porcelain  object 
was  made  for  experimental  purposes;  it  was  sunk 
off  the  Tuscan  coast,  and  at  some  later  date  it  was 
fished  out  to  see  what  marine  growths,  particu- 
larly coral  formations,  had  taken  place.  For  that 
reason,  only  the  cartouche  was  glazed,  and  indeed 
there  are  marine  growths  still  covering  the  biscuit 
porcelain  except  where  later  cleaning  has  re- 
moved them. 

This  document  has  therefore  a  two-told 
interest:  illuminating  the  methods  employed  by 
enlightened  eighteenth-century  'scientists'  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other  providing  an  early  dated 
example  of  ceramic  sculpture  from  the  Doccia 
porcelain  factory. 


The  Samuel  Malkin  Dish 

MOST  recent  gift  to  the  collection  of  English 
pottery  at  the  British  Museum  is  a  slipware  dish 
of  the  greatest  documentary  importance  for  the 
study  of  English  slipware,  the  Samuel  Malkin 
I  )ish  here  illustrated.  This  vital  piece  of  evidence, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ernest  Allman  in  a  shop  in 
Nottingham  in  1936,  has  now  been  most  gener- 
ously given  by  him  to  the  national  collections. 
Although  known  to  students  and  collectors  of 
English  ceramics,  it  has,  by  a  strange  oversight, 
never  been  published. 

The  inscription  of  this  circular  dish,  which 
measures  14  inches  in  diameter,  reads:  samuei 
mai  kin  in  BURSI  am.  17(12).  The  last  two  figures 
are  indicated  by  the  hands  of  the  cloc  k  pointing 
to  12  o'clock.  The  Staffordshire  potter,  Samuel 
Malkin  of  Burslem,  lived  from  [668-174]  and 
was  for  a  time  parish  clerk  of  Burslem.  Though 
the  dish  has  been  broken  and  the  lower  left- 
hand  section  is  restored,  its  importance  is 
undiminished. 

A  great  number  of  dishes  with  a  similar  style 
of  decoration  bear  the  initials  SM,  which  were 
previously  attributed  to  Samuel  Meir  of  the 
Cockpit  Hill  Pottery,  Derby.  Through  the 
discovery  of  this  dish,  that  whole  group  of  slip- 
ware  dishes  can  with  certainty  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Samuel  Malkin's  Pottery  in  Burslem, 
Staffordshire. 

Generous  Loan 

ON  its  return  from  the  two  great  Rembrandt 
exhibitions  held  this  year  111  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of 
Normanby  have  generously  loaned  then  Judas 
Returning  the  Thirty  Pieces  oj  Silver  (see  The 
Connoisseur,  September.  1956,  p.  30)  to  the  City 
of  York  Art  ( lallcry.  It  \\  ill  be  on  display  tor  1  wo 
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months.  This  painting  belongs  to  Rembrandt's 
Leydcn  period  and  is  signed  in  monogram  and 
dated  1629.  It  has  been  in  England  (or  Ireland) 
since  before  1776, when  it  entered  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Charlemont.  The  York  Art  Gallery's 
Dutch  seventeenth-century  room  has  also  been 
re-grouped  to  give  special  prominence  to  those 
works  by  pupils  of  Rembrandt  in  the  Collection. 

Art  History:  Study  Circle 

THERE  has  never  before  been  a  time  when 
people  from  so  many  different  spheres  ot  life 
have  wanted  to  increase  their  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  of  the  hue  arts.  This  has  been  made 
especially  apparent  in  the  enormous  demand 
both  for  the  Connoisseur's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Antiques  and  for  the  two  new  Period  Guides. 

A  way  of  furthering  the  art  of  appreciation 
gained  from  these  volumes  certainly  seems  to  be 
to  join  the  'Study  Circle  in  Art  History  and  Art 
Appreciation".  This  is  directed  by  Miss  Erica 
O'Donnell,  who  is  assisted  by  Dr.  Marguerita 
Kay  and  other  qualified  lecturers  associated  with 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  the  Court- 
auld  Institute  of  Art.  Classes,  which  take  place  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  London  house,  are 
limited  to  twelve  persons.  The  fee  for  a  course  of 
six  lectures  is  three  guineas.  There  are  five  'terms' 
from  September  to  May  of  six  weeks  each.  The 
present  scries  is  covering  Italian  Painting  and 
English  Furniture.  Particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  Miss  O'Donnell  at  17  Radnor  Place, 
London,  W.2. 

Henry  Spencers  and  Oxton  Hall 

AMONGST  the  many  unimportant  items — 
'a  Ewbank  carpet  sweeper',  'a  length  of  amber- 
coloured  carpeting'  or  'a  steel  fender' — recorded 
in  the  catalogue  of  any  English  country  house 
sale  there  is  invariably  some  unexpected  treasure. 
Considered  to  be  of  no  great  merit  yesterday,  a 
sudden  change  in  fashion  can  bring  it  into  instant 
demand  today.  A  handsome  crystal  and  ormolu 
chandelier  of  twenty-four  branches,  which,  for 
example,  was  acquired  for  a  few  pounds  some 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  last  month  fetched 
/~2S°  at  the  sale  by  Henry  Spencer  <.\  Sons 
(Retford)  at  Oxton  Hall,  Nottinghamshire.  It 
was  sold,  with  a  library  of  books,  by  order  of 
Admiral  R.  St.  V.  Sherbrooke,  V.C.  Two  books 
Robert  Sweet's  Geraniaceae  the  Natural  Order  oj 


(Left)  The  Samuel  Malkin  Dish,  a 
slipware  dish  of  the  greatest  docu- 
mentary importance  for  the  study  of 
English  slipware.  (Right)  An  impor- 
tant dated  piece  of  Doccia  (Italy) 
biscuit  porcelain  of  unique  character. 
Both  pieces  were  recently  acquired 
by  the  British  Museum. 


Gerania  (1820-30)  and  Francis  Masson's  Stapeliae 
Novae  (1796)  fetched  £123  and  £115 
respectively. 

Sir  William  Palmer:  Miniature 
by  Samuel  Cooper 

A  SPLENDID  miniature-portrait  of  Sir  William 
Palmer  (c.  1605-1682)  by  Samuel  Cooper  (1609- 
1672)  has  been  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Painted  in  1657  at  the  sitter's 
age  of  52,  the  miniature  is  in  exceptionally  fine 
condition.  It  may  be  remembered  that  not  long 
ago  I  recorded  that  the  Museum  had  acquired 
another  outstanding  miniature  portrait  by 
Cooper  of  James  II  as  Duke  of  York.  The  present 
example  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  comparison 
with  its  Royal  predecessor. 

Irish  Glass  Decanters 

MR.  LAURENCE  FLANAGAN,  of  the 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Stranmillis,  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland,  is  engaged  in  research  on  Irish 
glass  decanters  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
readers  who  have  marked  specimens.  The  in- 
formation required  is:  (1)  height  of  the  piece; 
(2)  weight  (empty) ;  (3)  cubic  capacity ;  (4)  whether 
cut  or  engraved  and  if  so  the  type  of  cutting  or 
engraving;  (5)  type  of  stopper.  A  photograph 
would  also  help.  The  marks  in  which  Mr. 
Flanagan  is  particularly  interested  are :  ( 1 )  Penrose, 
Waterford;  (2)  Cork  Glass  Co.;  (3)  Waterloo, 
Co.  Cork;  (4)  Francis  Collins,  Dublin;  (5) 
15.  Edwards,  Belfast.  Information  about  de- 
canters bearing  the  marks  of  other  Irish  manu- 
facturers would  also  be  welcomed. 

British  Pottery  Industry 

MR.  A.  R.  RODGERS,  207  Weston  Road, 
Meir,  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  compiling  a  history  of 
some  sections  of  the  British  pottery  industry. 
He  seeks  information  about  some  of  the  early 
pioneers,  particularly  old  letters  and  anecdotes 
concerning:  William  Ridgway  of  Hanley, 
Edward  J.  Ridgway,  John  Ridgway,  Enoch 
Booth  of  Tunstall,  Herbert  J.  Colclough  and 
Frederick  S.  Hughes  of  Fenton. 

British  Archaeology:  Silver  Jubilee 

TI  IE  present  exhibition  now  being  held  in  the 
Assyrian  Basement  of  the  British  Museum  com- 
memorates the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  British  School 
of  Archaeology  in  Iraq.  There  the  famous 
Assyrian  sculpture  found  by  Layard  a  century 
ago  has  been  rearranged  and  the  visitor  can  see 
what  further  discoveries  have  since  been  made  by 
the  School,  particularly  at  Nimrud,  where  much 
of  the  pioneering  work  in  Assyriology  was  first 
achieved.  A  number  of  museums,  including  the 


Metropolitan,  the  Ashmolean,  the  Birminghaij 
City  Museum  and  the  Iraq  Antiquities  Depar 
ment  have  loaned  objects  from  their  collection 

Most  recent  work  of  the  School  is  illustrate 
by  the  remarkable  finds  from  Nimrud  (anciei 
Calah,  the  military  capital  of  Assyria)  where  fell 
seven  seasons  since  the  war,  buildings,  doql 
ments,  art  treasures  and  topographical  informal 
tion  have  widened  our  knowledge  of  the  anciei]  ] 
Near  East,  particularly  in  the  period  900-612  B.(]  I 
Notable  exhibits  from  Nimrud  include  thl 
earliest  writing  on  waxed  ivory  tablets;  a  golil 
and  ivory  plaque  depicting  a  lioness  killing  ail 
Ethiopian;  a  collection  of  small  ivory  maste(l 
pieces,  and  a  treaty  tablet  six  hundred  lines  ill 
length  drawn  up  between  King  Esarhaddon  cjj 
Assyria  and  the  Medes  in  the  year  672  B.C. 

A  handbook  entitled  Tu>enty-fii>e  Years  A 
Mesopotamia/!  Discovery  describing  the  progrejj 
of Mesopotamian archaeology  during  this  perioij 
has  been  written  by  Professor  M.  E.  L.  Mallowajj 
who  has  directed  all  the  School's  archaeological 
expeditions.  This  short  illustrated  book  is  novl 
available. 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery 

SOME  poet,  I  forget  whom,  once  wrote  thai 
ships  were  the  most  beautiful  things  made  b  I 
man.  And  looking  at  the  drawings,  painting 
and  prints  at  the  Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery  (Par 
House,  Rutland  Gate,  London)  I  was  remindel 
of  their  grace  and  utility.  Particularly  in  sucjj 
pictures  as  Shipping  off  Sheerness,  and  Shipping  on 
Dover,  by  Adam  Willacrts,  (1 577-1669),  an  I 
A    Yacht  Firing  the  Evening  Gnu,   by  Petel 
Monamy,  (1670-1749),  do  we  get  a  sense  of  th  l 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  'wooden  walls] I 
Other  marine  artists  are  to  the  fore  in  thill 
collection.  Nicholas  Pocock  and  George  wl 
Chambers  were  both  early  members  of  the  'Ok  I 
Society'  of  watercolour  painters,  and  both  wed  I 
professional  sailors  before  they  became  artists,  ; 
fact  that  gives  their  drawings  of  the  subject 
extra  authority.  Another  picture  that  I  spccialh  j 
liked  in  this  collection  is  the  careful  study  o 
H.M.S.  Britannia  at  Portsmouth,  by  Thoma: 
Buttcrworth  (fb  1 8 1 3-1 S27).  These  marines  makjj 
a  fascinating  complementary  collection  to  th^l 
old  railway  prints  and  pictures  at  the  same  g-llen 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  'Round  About  tht 
Galleries'  pages  of  the  December  issue. 


ladonna  and  Child'.  By  Bernard  van  Orley 
493-I542)  an<l  Joachim  Patinier  (1490-1524). 
inel,  15  X  13  inches.  In  the  possession  of  the 
allsborough  Gallery,  12  Piccadilly  Arcade, 
.1  London,  S.W.I. 

A  Joint  Painting  by  Two  Great 
Flemish  Masters 

|HE  painting,  Madonna  and  Child,  reproduced 
b  p  the  cover  of  this  issue,  and  again  above,  is  one 
1 1"  the  most  important  works  known  to  us  by 
ernard  van  Orley  (1493-1542)  and  Joachim 
ptinier  (1 490-1 5 24). The  Madonna, three-quarter 
k*  tew,  wearing  a  rose-coloured  gown  and  dark 
teen  dress  is  seen  seated  at  a  window.  Behind 
pr  to  the  left  is  a  gold-patterned  screen,  so 
rpical  of  backgrounds  used  for  such  religious 
■ctures  of  the  time.  The  Virgin  supports  the 
Ifant  Jesus  with  her  right  hand,  the  left  holding 
rfpek  the  leaves  of  a  book.  The  child  directly 
Icing  the  spectator  is  posed  easily  upon  the 
firgin's  lap,  and  the  general  design  is  both 
iriginal  and  harmonious.  The  landscape  seen 
ieyond  the  column  to  the  right  is  a  romantic 
i  tsion  receding  into  the  far  distance,  plane  upon 
,lane,  to  a  hilly  horizon.  A  man  holding  a  stick 
1  walking  in  the  foreground  of  the  landscape, 
jomposed  of  rocks,  trees,  a  lake  with  swans,  a 
ind  of  magic  castle,  and  in  the  far  distance  is  a 
;ast,  vague  structure  on  the  hill. 

Bernard  van  Orley  was  a  member  of  a  family 
|f  artists  said  to  have  flourished  in  Brussels  for 
|pwards  of  three  centuries.  He  became  painter- 
>yal  in  15 18  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Regent  of 
ic  Netherlands,  and  later  to  Mary  of  Hungary, 
Margaret's  successor.  He  was  to  some  extent 
lflucnced  by  Raphael,  and  the  blend  of  Flemish 
nd  Italian  sentiment  is  obvious  in  this  'Madonna 
nd  Child',  especially  if  we  compare  these  suave 
Igurcs  with  the  austere  and  somewhat  archaic 
Igures  by  some  of  the  earlier  Netherlands 
lainters:  Dirk  Bouts,  for  example.  There  is  a 
listinct  and  temperamental  similarity  between 
ie  'Madonna  and  Child'  by  van  Orley  in  the 
irussels  Museum  and  the  one  reproduced  on  our 
over. 

Patinier  was  a  remarkable  landscape  painter, 
nd  was,  moreover,  probably  the  first  artist  in 
.uropc  to  make  the  landscape  the  dominant 


interest  in  his  pictures.  The  landscape  in  the 
painting  under  discussion  is  wholly  characteristic 
of  this  early  and  unique  landscape  painter.  It  has 
unmistakable  affinity  with  the  style  of  the  cele- 
brated Patinier  entitled  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (in 
the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp)  which  was 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  Flemish  Art  (1300- 
1700)  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  1953/4. 
The  fantastic  rocks  and  buildings,  the  tiny, 
primitive  figures,  the  swans,  the  tree  foliage  111 
both  pictures  are  typical  of  Patinier's  precious 
manner. 

Diirer  drew  their  Portraits 

Bernard  van  Orley  and  Joachim  Patinier  were 
highly  important  artists  in  their  day,  though  Pat- 
imer  died  young.  No  less  a  Master  than  Albrecht 
Diirer  drew  their  portraits  and  was  entertained 
by  van  Orley  when  he  visited  the  Netherlandsin 
1 521.  Their  work  was  greatly  admired  then  by 
powerful  patrons,  and  is  greatly  admired  and 
sought  after  today  by  important  collectors.  This 
combined  effort  by  the  two  great  Flemish 
Masters,  in  which  each  of  them  gave  the  best  of 
their  particular  talent,  resulted  in  the  compel- 
lingly  beautiful  painting  reproduced  on  our 
cover.  It  comes  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  H.  C.  Cliflbrd  and  is  well  known  to  Dr. 
Max  Friedlander,  who  has  seen  it  after  its  recent 
cleaning  and  considers  it  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  of  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great 
Flemish  Masters,  whose  work  unfortunately 
appears  far  too  rarely  outside  the  great  museums 
of  the  world.  This  Madonna  and  Child  is  on  panel 
(15  X  13  inches),  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hallsborough  Gallery,  Piccadilly  Arcade, 
London,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  their 
courtesy  in  allowing  it  to  be  reproduced  as  our 
Christmas  cover.  This  painting  is  in  such  a  perfect 
condition  of  preservation  that  I  am  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  who  wrote,  111 
discussing  the  art  of  the  Netherlands  111  the 
fifteenth  century:  'these  small  paintings  have 
preserved  their  surfaces,  their  quality  and  their 
marvellous  colouring  more  completely  and 
uniformly  than  any  other  kind  of  painting,  short 
ot  enamel,  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered'. 


Humphrey  Chamberlain  and  Worcester 

I  AM  reminded  of  the  past  glories  and  extrava- 
gant productions  of  the  Old  Worcester  Porcelain 
Company  in  the  two  photographs  sent  to  me  by 
Winifred  Williams  (38,  South  St.,  Eastbourne). 
These  are  here  reproduced.  They  show  a  plate 
painted  by  the  gifted  Humphrey  Chamberlain 
(died  1824  at  the  age  of  33)  with  a  scene  from 
Shakespeare's  King  John.  It  is  taken  from  Act  IV, 
Scene  I,  and  depicts  the  prison  scene,  with  Arthur, 
Hubert  and  attendants.  In  enamel  colours,  the 
painting  is  in  great  detail  and  is  of  the  exceptional 
quality  for  which  Humphrey  Chamberlain  is 
renowned.  It  is  signed  H.  Chamberlain  pinxt. 
The  reverse,  as  can  be  seen,  is  inscribed  with  the 
appropriate  passage  from  the  scene  in  which 
Arthur  begs  Hubert  for  mercy. 

The  further  inscription  below  that,  recording 
the  fact  that  Chamberlains  were  porcelain  manu- 
facturers to  H.R.I  I.  the  Prince  Regent,  recalls 
their  close  association  with  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  A  large  service  was  supplied  to 
the  Prince  Regent  at  a  cost  of  £4,000.  In  addition 
there  was  the  service  made  for  the  East  India 
Company  at  a  cost  of  £4,190.  The  prevailing 
taste  and  demand  for  exotic  china  cost  Mr. 
Chamberlain  £4,500  a  year  in  wages,  and  the 
gold  with  which  to  decorate  his  china  £900  a 
year. 

Leicester  Galleries 

IT  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  Henry  Lamb,  R.A.,  and  the  present 
show  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  London,  is 
typical  of  this  distinguished  and  sensitive  artist. 
Two  younger  artists,  Michael  rloulkes  and  John 
Craxton,  are  also  showing  at  these  galleries. 
Both  have  a  personal  and  attractive  style. 
Michael  rloulkes,  both  whimsical  and  decorative, 
as  one  would  expect  from  his  Punch  style, 
pleased  me  with  such  combinations  of  line  or 
brush  ink  and  tinted  improvisations  as  The 
State  Coach,  and  The  Racer,  which  reminded  me 
somewhat  ot  Bonnard's  early  drawings,  for  a 
natural  spontaneity.  John  Craxton  contributes 
oil  paintings  of  Greece,  a  country  w  here  the 
artist  has  worked,  on  and  off,  for  some  years. 


f  ront  and  reverse  of  .111  interesting  Chamberlain's  Worcester  plate,  referred  to  above.  In  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Winifred  Williams  .Antiques),  38  South  Street,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


The  Authentic  Note 

THE  Christmas  season  is  here  and  the 
question  ot  presents  would  appear  to  be- 
come increasingly  complicated.  What  to  buy 
and  for  whom  is  frequently  a  mental,  not  to  say, 
financial  exercise.  There  is,  of  course,  the  ques- 
tion of  luxuries  versus  necessities;  and  does  a 
work  of  art  or  craft  constitute  a  luxury?  It  is  a 
question  that  is  being  answered  by  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  people  are  acquiring  the  taste  for 
pictures,  prints  and  antiques,  and  to  possess  such 
things  according  to  one's  taste  and  pocket  has 
become  a  necessity.  Hence,  dealers  and  galleries 
generally,  have  realised  this  and  the  client  of 
moderate  means  is  nowadays  considered  in  their 
programmes.  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew  (43,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London)  for  example,  have 
arranged  a  seasonable  show  of  pencil  drawings 
and  watercolour  sketches  that  are  priced  up  to 
X10  1  os.  od.  each.  These  examples  are  by  some 
of  the  more  important  English  watercolour 
painters.  There  are  several  French  subjects  by 
David  Cox,  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Paris.  That 
fascinating  Old  Watercolour  Society  original, 
Cornelius  Varley,  is  represented  by  pencil 
sketches.  His  contemporary,  William,  or,  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  'Birdsnest  Hunt', 
because  of  his  fondness  for  birdsnest  subjects, 
Edward  Lear  and  William  and  John  Callow 
combine  to  make  a  selection  of  relics  of  an 
authentic  period  of  English  art.  Sketches  by 
celebrated  artists  are  particularly  interesting  as 
showing  their  working  methods,  and  I  have 
sometimes  found  the  most  fragmentary  notes  to 
be  more  vital  and  revealing  than  ambitious  and 
highly  finished  performances.  Collectors  with 
modest  purses  should  not  miss  this  show. 

By  Coach:  Circa  1836 

TIME  and  tradition  are  the  essentials  of  the  art 
world,  and  a  century  or  two,  more  or  less,  is  part 
of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  collecting.  The 
Parker  Gallery,  Colnaghi,  Ackcrmann  and 
Fores  are  associated  with  generations  of  connois- 
seurs, painters  and  engravers.  The  House  of 
Parker  goes  back  to  the  tune  of  George  II,  and 
the  business,  which  lias  descended  111  duet  t  line 
to  the  fifth  generation,  is  now  in  its  third  cen- 
tury. 'Whether  the  ever-welcome  visitor  to  the 
Gallery  comes  to  learn  or  to  buy,  the  experience 
will,  we  hope,  be  a  profitable  one,  says  Captain 
Harry  Parker.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  visit  his 
Gallery,  which  is  unique  not  only  for  a  stock  of 
over  40,000  items  of  historical  art,  but  because 
the  visitor  may  have  the  pleasant  experience  of 
making  his  choice  of  a  naval  or  other  print  on  a 


counter  top  made  from  oak  from  the  old 
'Victory'.  This  was  presented  to  the  firm  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation  for  the  loan  of  contem- 
porary detailed  pictures  of  the  'Victory'  to  aid 
in  its  reconstruction  in  1923.  Apart  from  military 
and  naval  prints,  the  Parker  Gallery  has  a  fine 
selection  of  general  subjects,  and  I  was  interested 
in  some  Christmas  coaching-prints.  We  com- 
plain about  the  chaos  on  the  roads  today,  but  a 
Christmas  journey  one  hundred  and  twenty  or 
more  years  ago  was  anything  but  an  ideal 
experience.  A  set  of  coloured  lithographs  of 
coaching  scenes  of  the  snow-storm  of  December 
1836,  published  by  Bowden  after  Pollard,  are 
hardly  exaggerated,  one  feels,  for  awkward 
situations.  Again,  Henry  Aiken  and  Robert 
Havell  are  humorously  cold  and  bleak  in  their 
records  of  the  Birmingham  Mail  near  Aylesbury, 
snowed  up,  and  the  Deuonport  Mail  near  Ames- 
bury  driving  through  an  avalanche.  Probably 
C.  B.  Newhouse  and  R.  G.  Reeve  in  the  warmth 
of  their  studios  enjoyed  collaborating  in  a  print 
called  A  Signal  of  Distress  or  the  Xmas  I  'isitor.  The 
coach  is  all  but  submerged  in  snow,  and  coachee 
is  firing  a  pistol  and  waving  a  lantern  in  the  hope 
of  attracting  help.  Remote  as  is  the  subject  of 
these  prints — for  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  humanity  has  learned  to  fly  at  a 
thousand  miles  an  hour — the  sentiment  and 
romance,  not  to  say  discomfort,  cheerfully  borne, 
still  survive  111  the  accomplished  work  of  count- 
less painters  and  engravers. 

Spanish  and  English 

LOOKING  into  the  Frost  &  Reed  Gallery  the 
other  day  I  was  impressed  by  two  important  old 
pictures  of  Spanish  and  English  origin :  a  Saint 
Anthony  by  Francisco  de  Zurburan,  and  a 
portrait  of  Henry,  first  Duke  of  Kent,  by  John 
Riley.  The  former,  which  came  from  the  Lord 
Wraxall  Collection,  is  71  in.  ■  43  in.  and  shows 
the  Saint  kneeling  at  prayer.  And  according  to 
Alberto  del  Castillo,  Curator  of  the  Barcelona 
Museum,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the 
work  of  the  master;  though  the  small  angel  in 
the  top  left  hand  corner  is  the  work  of  a  less 
important  hand.  The  picture  dates  from  1635 
and  is  comparable  with  the  artist's  San  Diego  de 
Alcala  in  the  church  of  the  Maravillas,  Madrid. 
Senor  Jose  Milicua,  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory of  Art,  Barcelona  University,  writes:  'It  is 
fairly  certain  that  your  Saint  Anthony  could  be 
identified  with  the  painting  which  in  1830 
became  the  property  of  Senor  Williams,  the 
English  Consul  in  Seville'.  Prior  to  then,  this 
Zurburan  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  collection  of  Don  Francisco  Balmaseda  of 


Seville.  The  Riley  portrait  of  Henry,  First  Duk 
of  Kent,  is  a  full-length  wearing  Garter  robe 
and  holding  in  his  right  hand  his  wand  of  offic 
and  plumed  hat.  The  background  is  probabh 
the  nave  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Knights  of  tb 
Garter.  An  inscription  reads:  'Henry  Duke  01 
Kent,  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  to  Hi 
Majesty  King  George,  171 7'.  Both  these  picture 
are  large  and  in  the  nature  of  gallery  pieces,  ye 
Frost  &  Reed  have  a  full  and  varied  collection  o 
charming  contemporary  French  and  Englisl 
paintings  of  manageable  size. 

Rare  and  Good 

COLLECTORS  and  dealers  are  well  aware  0 
the  current  difficulty  of  finding  really  importan 
works  of  art.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  hear  that  tht 
assembling  of  such  a  fine  exhibition  of  small  ok 
masters  as  was  recently  seen  at  the  Alfred  Brocjl  1 
Gallery  (36,  Sackville  Street,  London),  occajll 
sioned  much  research  and  organising  effort™ 
Seldom  does  the  market  see  rare  specimens  b\|! 
Gerard  Terborch,  Karcl  Dujardin,  Adrian  vaijll 
Ostade  and  Simon  Verelst.  But  these  and  otheil! 
famous  artists  comprised  an  exhibition  of  forty]  1 1 
two  pieces,  every  one  of  which  had  an  abidinalj 
appeal.   My  favourite  figure  subject  in  thai] 
collection  was  the  Terborch,  The  Guard  Room\\ 
showing  three  soldiers  seated  round  r  barrel  II 
Few  artists  have  been  able  to  convey  sudjll 
character  and  realism  in  atmosphere  without  | 
overwhelming  the  subject  with  detail.  Proven-|l| 
ance  goes  back  to  1737  when  the  picture  was  ii  I 
the  collection  of  S.  v.  Huls,  The  Hague.  The  littlell 
Karel  Dujardin  of  a  landscape  with  cattle,  sheeull 
and  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  is  also  a  masterWlj 
work  and  of  brilliant  colour.  I  was  also  muclj|| 
interested  in  the  Simon  Verelst  ot  Grapes  am 
Peaches.  It  has  something  of  the  realism  and II 
trompe  de  Voeil  that  astounded  Samuel  Pepys  h 
when  he  first  encountered  Verelst  and  his  worHjl 
in  London. 

Sir  Alex  in  Bronze 

SINCE   the   late   Sir   Alexander   Fleming  o:| 
penicillin  fame  was  a  member  of  the  Chelse^l 
Arts  Club  it  was  inevitable  that  several  painterjl 
and  sculptors  should  record  his  features  fo  I 
posterity.  Probably  the  most  characteristic  anc 
powerful    realisation    of   the    great  medical 
scientist  is  Mr.  E.  Roland  Bevan's  bust,  whicll 
was  modelled  a  year  or  two  before  Fleming}  11 
died.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  this  work  has  jusi 
been  acquired  by  the  Scottish  National  Portraij | ' 
Gallery.  Mr.  Bevan  had  ample  opportunity  foj 
studying  Fleming's  somewhat  taciturn  features 
for  they  were  friends  of  long  standing  adll 
frequently  played  snooker  together  in  the  club.  { 
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Costume  Pieces  and  Horses 

j  REFERRED  in  my  last  notes  to  a  good 
fcstume  piece  by  Seymour  Lucas,  and  suggested 
hat  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  such  pictures, 
he  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
i reduced  many  popular  painters,  British  and 
oreign,  who  had  the  temperament  and  the 
mowledge  to  enter  into  the  historic  and  anti- 
uarian  mood.  For  sheer  technical  perfection 
nd  detailed  descriptive  I  commend  the  work  of 
Kdolphe  Alexandre  Lesrel,  Federigo  Andreotti 
lid  Franz  Xaver  Simm,  French,  Italian  and 
Austrian    respectively — and    all    admired  by 
cities  and  public  in  their  day.  Three  pictures  at 
lie  Bond  Street  Galleries  (9,  New  Bond  Street, 
ondon),  entitled  La  Musicale,  The  Stolen  Kiss, 
nd  The  Introduction  (the  latter  picture  won  the 
■old  Medal  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibi- 
ion  at  Chicago),  are  absolute  prodigies  of  draw- 
nig  and  painting  ability.  In  the  same  galleries  I 
vas  attracted  by  Sir  Alfred  Munnings's  three 
jaintings,  The  Huntsman,  The  Yellow  Jockey,  and 
he  racehorse  Anarchist.  Sir  Alfred,  in  Volume 
II,  p.  71  of  his  autobiography  writes  how  he 
sainted  Anarchist,  and  how  'that  fool  of  a  horse' 
threw  him  causing  two  ribs  to  break,  'and  a  hell 
iff  an  ankle'.  But  at  the  end  of  the  book  (p.  272), 
the  artist  has  forgiven  the  horse.  'In  a  meadow 
jiear  Dedham',  he  writes,  'I  shall  stand  and  wait 
For  the  ghosts  of  the  past — of  horses  that  I  used 
to  visit  there  on  summer  evenings.  Soon  two  or 
three  will  be  coming  to  me  looking  for  sugar. 
Knarchist  will  come,  his  hoofs  brushing  against 
[he  grass,  already  wet  with  dew  .  .  .  .'  All  I  need 
idd  is  that  Anarchist,  though  long  gone  to  rest, 
ooks  very  much  alive  in  his  picture,  and  will 
;ontinue  to  do  for  hundreds  of  years,  who 
•mows  ? 

The  Bladon  Gallery 

|THERE  are  critics  who  have  little  time  for  what 
they  call  provincial  art,  as  if  the  great  capitals  of 
tthe  world  had  the  monopoly  of  genius.  The 
reverse  is  indeed  the  fact;  for  most  of  the  im- 
portant schools  of  painting  had  a  provincial 
.character — the   Italian   ones   and   the  English 
Norwich  School,  for  instance.  Newlyn,  Hasle- 
mere  and  Glyndbourne  are  names  to  conjure 
with  in  the  cultural  sense.  Hurstbourne  Tarrant, 
ia  village  lying  under  the  Hampshire  Downs, 
seven  miles  from  Andover  and  sixty-five  south- 
west of  London,  occasionally  comes  into  the 
I  news  by  reason  of  the  Bladon  Gallery,  which 
takes  its  name  from  its  inaugurator,  Mrs.  Bladon 
Hawton.  I  noticed,  too,  that  Augustus  John 
opened  an  exhibition  there  recently.  The  Bladon 
Gallery,  originally  a  derelict  chapel,  began  in 
1949,  and  within  a  few  years  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  rendezvous  of  aitists  and  craftsmen. 
In  this  gallery  which  is  open  all  the  year  round, 
including    Sundays,    one    may    see  pictures, 
sculpture,  tapestry,  rugs,  textiles,  ceramics  and 
iron  and  leathcrwork.  Some  of  the  exhibits  come 
from  France,  Germany,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Hungary  and  Poland,  so  that  this  modest,  charm- 
ing village  is  acquiring  a  cosmopolitan  import- 
ance. Is  the  Bladon  Society  of  individualised  arts 


and  crafts  idea  an  answer  to  the  television  and 
its  mass  standardisation  of  entertainment  and 
instruction?  At  least,  it  is  a  creative  diversion. 

Artist  and  Faith  Healer 

A  CHAIN  of  coincidences  seemed  to  lead  me  to 
a  fine  landscape  by  Philip  James  dc  Louther- 
bourg,  R.A.,  in  the  window  of  Colnaghi's. 
Happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chiswick  church,  I  looked  at  Hogarth's  tea- 
caddy  tomb  with  David  Garrick's  valedictory 
verses;  and  by  accident  discovered  the  headstone 
of  De  Loutherbourg's  nearby,  with  its  fulsome 
but  not  undeserved  eighteenth-century  epitaph. 
The  artist's  first  patron  in  England  was  David 
Garrick.  I  then  remembered  that  De  Louther- 
bourg  lived  in  Hammersmith  Terrace  nearby, 
and  walking  along  this  still  existing  street  I  had  a 
vision  of  the  crowd  besieging  the  artist's  house 
on  his  faith-healing  days.  De  Loutherbourg 
believed  he  was  inspired  to  heal  the  blind,  the 
sick  and  infirm.  His  was  a  genuine  religious 
enthusiasm  though  it  occasioned  some  malicious 
gossip  at  the  time.  In  any  case,  his  healing 
seances  caused  such  a  commotion  in  sedate 
Hammersmith  Terrace  that  the  artist  was  wise 
to  abandon  them.  The  picture  in  the  possession 
of  Colnaghi's,  painted  in  1792  and  thus  about 
three  years  after  the  faith-healing  episode,  is  a 
romantic  landscape  with  a  ruined  monastery  on 
a  hill  and  a  horse  and  cows  crossing  a  stream  in 
the  foreground — a  fine  example  by  an  artist 
whose   reputation   should   be   recovered.  De 
Loutherbourg  could  paint  anything,  landscapes, 
figures,  marines  and  military  subjects,  and  do 
them  uncommonly  well.  One  ot  his  best  pictures 
is  The  Methodist  Preacher,  which  was  exhibited  in 
1777,  and  which  the  Public  Advertiser  ot  the  time 
rightly  called  'a  masterly  performance'. 

Culture  ad  lib. 

ENGLAND'S  public  museums  and  galleries 
continue  to  function  efficiently  in  spite  ot  short- 
age of  money  and  lack  of  staff.  One  need  not  be 
old  to  remember  when  some  of  them  were  more 
like  morgues  than  places  of  learning.  All  that  has 
been  changed.  Everything  is  now  done  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  cultural  things  and  ideas.  Free- 
lectures  and  free  exhibitions  in  .111  attractive 
environment  are  increasingly  popular.  The  last 
free  lecture  for  1956  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  will  be  by  Peter  Ward-Jackson  on  the 
subject  of  English  furniture  designs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (December  19th)-  Recently  acquired 
Chinese  paintings,  including  Scrolls  by  Shen 
Chou  and  Wen  Cheng  Ming,  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  British  Museum.  Those  of  us  who  use  the 
museums  and  their  libraries  in  a  professional  w  ay 
c  annot  speak  too  highly  of  the  help  and  courtesy 
of  the  officials  generally 

Sickert  and  Otbers 

THE  always  enterprising  and  progressive 
Roland,  Browse  and  Delb.uico  Galleries  (19 
Cork  Street,  London),  are  holding  a  Christmas 
presents  exhibition  through  to  Christmas  Eve. 
Exhibitors  will  include  certain  English  and 
foreign  artists,  notably  the  redoubtable  Sickert, 


Philip  Sutton,  Norman  Adams  and  Joset  Her- 
man. The  latter  is  a  strong  and  straightforward 
draughtsman  whose  works  have  been  acquired 
by  many  public  galleries  and  private  collectors. 
It  is  perhaps  Herman's  character  sense  and  the 
incisive  brevity  with  which  he  expresses  it  that 
makes  his  work  memorable.  Jonathan  Cape  has 
recently  published  forty-one  of  the  best  draw- 
ings, with  an  introduction  by  Basil  Taylor. 

Samuel  Palmer  and  Company 

A  WATERCOLOUR  by  Samuel  Palmer  dated 
1850  at  the  Leger  Galleries'  current  show  re- 
minds one  of  a  great  watercolourist  and  etcher. 
The  subject  is  St.  Paul  landing  in  Italy.  An 
example  of  Palmer's  middle  period,  it  is  still 
reminiscent  of  the  artist's  happy  Shoreham  days 
when  he  did  his  most  inspired  work.  St.  Paul  is 
seen  landing  trom  a  rowing-boat  shelved  on  the 
beach  between  two  high  rocky  banks,  or  cliffs 
on  either  side.  The  sunset  or  sunrise,  who  can 
tell,  with  a  generally  roseate  sky  has  the  etcher's 
touch.  At  the  time  (1850)  when  this  work  was 
exhibited  at  the  'Old  Society',  of  which  Palmer 
was  then  an  Associate,  he  wrote  in  his  books  ot 
memoranda  that  he  must  aim  at  a  bolder  style 
and  'abolish  all  niggle'.  Actually  he  had  achieved 
that  bold  and  original  style  111  such  early  w  orks 
as  Hailsham,   Sussex — Storm   Coming  on,  and 
Orange   Twilight,  but  the  etching-needle  and 
economic   pressure   combined   to   restrict  the 
artist  to  a  style  easily  understood  of  the  public. 
Yet  Palmer  never  did  anything  unworthy.  His 
conscience  was  as  scrupulous  as  his  hand  was 
certain,  and  this  particular  drawing,  exhibited 
also  at  Palmer's  Memorial  Exhibition  (l  ine  Art 
Society,  18S1)  is  a  fine  work.  Among  other  old 
watereolours  in  a  distinguished  show  are  w  orks 
by  John  Varley,  who  knew  Palmer  intimately, 
Francis  Towne,  whose  drawing  Durnford  Bridge, 
Devon  is  inscribed  in  the  artist's  hand,  Drawn  on 
the  spot  ....  1791,  two  pen  and  pencil  studies  of 
Canton  (i7*s),  by  Thomas  Daniels,  a  Shotter 
Boys  and  an  Edward  Dayes. 

Watercolour  Landscape  1820-1870 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  watereolours  by  British 
landscape  painters  (c.  1820  to  c.  1870),  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Trenchard  Cox,  at  the  Norwich 
Castle  Museum  on  3rd  November,  and  which 
remains  open  until  30th  December,  is  ot  un- 
usual interest  as  showing  the  development  ot  the 
watercolour  during  what  may  be  called  its 
middle  period.  The  whole  collection  has  been 
carefully  chosen  from  various  museums  and  art 
galleries  as  well  as  from  the  private  collections  of 
connoisseurs  of  the  subject.  A  special  emphasis  is 
[aid  on  such  masters  as  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  J.  S. 
Cotman,  R .  I'.  Bonington,  Peter  de  Wint, 
Samuel  Palmer  and  Edward  Ecu.  All  these 
artists  had  varying  styles  or  periods,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  try  and  trace  mutual  influences: 
also  to  see  how  greatly  some  ot  them  were 
inspired  by  foreign  landscapes.  Certainly  Turner, 
Bonington  and  Lear,  among  other  artists  on 
exhibition,  travelled  widely  in  search  ot  sub- 
jects. This  is  a  most  attractive  exhibition. 
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A  set  of  French 
Embroidered  Hangings  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century 


EMBROIDERED  wall-hangings,  though  natural  substitutes 
for  tapestries,  have  always  been  very  much  rarer,  principally, 
no  doubt,  because  embroidery  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a 
domestic  craft  and  has  never  developed  the  powerful  commercial 
organisation  which  has  enabled  the  tapestry-weavers  to  embark 
on  large-scale  enterprise.  They  have  none  the  less  been  made  in 
all  periods,  both  by  amateurs  and  in  professional  workshops. 
Numbers  of  examples  with  religious,  romantic  or  heraldic  subjects 
have  survived  from  the  later  Middle  Ages,  particularly  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  so-called  Oxburgh 
hangings,  on  which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  worked  during  the 
years  of  her  captivity  in  England,  are  especially  celebrated  by 
virtue  of  their  historical  associations.  The  same  period  saw  the 
development  of  large  hangings  worked  throughout  in  tent  stitch 
[petit  point),  depicting  mythological  scenes  in  a  style  reminiscent 
of  that  of  contemporary  tapestries,  and  this  influence  of  tapestry- 
design  is  also  apparent  in  most  embroidered  hangings  of  later 
date,  including  that  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  example  illustrated  is  one  of  a  magnificent  set  of  eight  such 
hangings,  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  G.  Jetley  (24  Bruton 
Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London,  W.  1).  They  are  all  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  but  vary  in  width,  five  of  them  being  nine  feet 
two  inches  wide  and  the  remaining  three,  seven  feet  four  inches 
wide.  Evidently  they  were  intended  for  the  decoration  of  a 
particular  room,  but  their  history  is  obscure  and  nothing  is  kn  own 
of  the  house  for  which  they  were  made. 

One's  first  impression,  on  seeing  the  hangings,  is  of  the  subtlety 
and  elegance  of  their  delicate  colour  harmonies.  The  ground 
fabric  on  which  the  embroidery  is  laid  down,  though  a  replace- 
ment, probably  reproduces  the  original  material.  It  is  of  the  palest 
apple-green  satin.  The  needlework  is  in  light  and  blended  tones  of 
pink,  blue,  yellow,  green  and  purple,  all  quite  unfaded  and  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  carried  out  entirely  in  silk 
chenille  thread  (so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  hairy  cater- 
pillar) which  gives  the  work  a  soft,  velvety  surface,  enhancing  still 
further  the  blending  of  the  hues.  The  execution  of  the  embroidery 
is  extraordinarily  accurate  and  precise,  yet  without  a  trace  of 
hardness:  the  forms  are  suggested  rather  than  defined,  by  a  most 
painterly  juxtaposition  of  irregular  areas  of  soft  colour.  Such 
consummate  technical  ability  on  so  large  a  scale  leaves  little  room 
for  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  highly  skilled  professional 
workshop. 

Each  of  the  hangings  shows  in  the  centre  a  single  figure— 
Jove  with  his  eagle  and  thunderbolt,  and  various  other  myth- 
ological personages — with  summary  indications  of  a  landscape 
setting.  All  around  runs  a  freely  arranged  border,  composed  of 
floral  branches,  shells  and  rocaille  forms.  The  basic  elements  of  this 
design,  the  vertical  panel  w  ith  a  central  figure  or  group  set  against 
a  plain  light  background,  with  an  ornamental  surround,  enjoyed 
a  considerable  vogue  in  French  eighteenth-century  wall  decoration. 


Possibly  the  most  influential  prototype  was  the  scries  of  tapestries 
known  as  the  Portieres  of  the  Gods,  designed  by  Claude  III  Audran 
in  1699-1700  and  re-woven  more  than  two  hundred  times  at  the 
Gobelins  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  slightly  later  Gobelins  tapestries  of  the  Grotesque  Mouths, 
also  designed  by  Audran,  show  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement, 
and  as  late  as  the  1780's  a  related  scheme  was  utilised  by  Jean- 
Baptiste  Huet  for  the  set  of  Pastorals  with  Blue  Draperies,  woven  at 
Beauvais.  The  eight  tapestries  of  Audran's  Portieres  depict  eight 
gods  and  goddesses,  divided  into  two  series  symbolising  the  Four 
Elements  and  the  Four  Seasons.  A  similar  division  into  Elements 
and  Seasons  appeared  still  earlier  in  a  very  interesting  set  of  large 
petit  point  hangings  of  the  1680's,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  in  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  bear  the 
features  of  Louis  XIV  and  members  of  his  family.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  same  symbolism  of  Elements  and  Seasons  was  intended 
in  the  eight  hangings  of  the  present  series.  In  any  case,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  their  designs  were  inspired  by  those  of  the  Portieres  of 
the  Gods  or  some  of  their  derivatives. 

The  designs  of  the  embroideries  have,  however,  a  lightness  and 
freedom  which  is  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the  Audran  tapestries. 
In  particular,  all  the  more  formal  elements,  the  grotesque  and 
Baroque  ornament,  h  ave  been  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  much 
looser  arrangement  of  meandering  exotic  flowers  and  restrained 
Rococo  forms.  The  effect  is  one  of  easy  elegance,  of  unsubstantial 
flowing  movement.  Nothing  is  rigid  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
.1  single  straight  line.  I  lie  stylistic  evidence  strongly  suggests  a 
date  within  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  designer,  nor  even 
the  locality  at  which  the  embroidery  was  done.  It  is,  however, 
very  unlikely  to  have  been  made  fir  from  one  of  the  major 
centres  of  French  art  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  it  is  of 
Parisian  workmanship. 

The  use  of  white  and  other  pale-coloured  silks  and  satins  was 
very  widespread  in  the  lighter  styles  of  interior  decoration  which 
characterised  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  French  professional  embroiderers  who 
particularly  cultivated  the  contrast  between  the  sheen  of  the  silk 
ground  and  the  soft  matt  quality  of  chenille  needlework. 

Well-preserved  examples  of  this  type  of  work  are  now  very 
rare;  for  the  pale  tones  and  fragile  materials  arc  generally  soiled 
and  faded  by  the  passage  of  time.  A  set  of  wall-hangings  of  this 
kind,  comparable  in  quality  and  condition  with  the  present 
examples,  was  acquired  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Oesterreichisches 
Museum  fiir  angewandte  Kunst  in  Vienna.  They  are,  however, 
later  in  date,  with  the  urns,  fasces,  harps  and  cameos  of  the  neo- 
classic  taste.  Other  museums  also  have  a  few  pieces  of  this  type. 
The  present  set,  so  exceptional  in  its  preservation,  is  an  unusually 
early  specimen  of  the  technique,  and  exemplifies  all  the  refine- 
ment and  ethereal  grace  of  the  Louis  XV  style. 
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A  Derby  Dessert  Service 


HE    Derby    porcelain    dessert  service 
illustrated  in  colour  on  the  opposite  page, 
o  details  of  which  are  seen  below,  is  decora- 
d  with  shipping  scenes  in  panels,  set  within 
rders  of  lines  and  running  toliage  in  gold, 
he  simplicity  of  the  bordering  is  in  marked 
ntrast  to  the  finely  executed  paintings,  which 
and  out  dramatically  and  reveal  the  full 
autv  of  their  colouring  against  the  plain 
hire  and  gold  background.  It  embodies  the 
igliest  skills  of  potter,  painter  and  gilder,  and 
all  three  the  strong  influence  ot  Sevres  is 
adily  apparent.  Above  all,  the  shapes  ot  the 
ine  coolers  and  the  small  tureens  clearly 
anate  from  the  Manufacture  Royale.  The 
rvice  is  in  the  possession  ot  Messrs.  M. 
arris    &   Sons  (44,   New  Oxtord  Street, 
ondon,  W.C.I.). 

The  date  of  the  service  is  about  1790,  and  it  is 
ot  surprising  to  find  the  painting  upon  it 
evotcd  to  shipping  scenes.  The  Royal  Navy 
ad  been  brought  to  the  eye  ot  the  public 
jontinually  for  the  past  few  decades,  not  only 
kin  account  ot  the  successes  ot  its  admirals  but 
kin  account  ot  the  ever  present  threat  ot 
fclivasion  trom  France.  The  Marine  Society, 
pmitiated  in  1756  and  incorporated  in  1772, 
}  Inhsted  public  sympathy  and  financial  support 
v  In  a  wide  scale  for  the  recruitment  and  cloth- 
Flig  of  men  and  boys  for  naval  service,  and  for 
I  liany  years  it  was  actively  canvassing  tor  funds 
tlo  finance  its  work.  The  success  it  achieved, 
Bind  the  widespread  approval  of  its  aims,  are 
frlcflected  in  the  number  ot  men  and  boys  that 
ppasscd  through  its  hands  between  1756  and 
II 772:  a  total  of  1 1,757. 

I  Some  while  betore  this  service  was  made,  the 
llDerby  works  had  paid  attention  to  the  most 
i  popular  naval  hero  of  the  period  when  it 
c celebrated  Rodney's  victory  over  the  French 
t fleet  off  Dominica  on  12th  April,  1782:  an 
iction  which  brought  the  Admiral  a  House  ot 


Commons  pension  of  £2,000  and  the  title  of 
Baron.  The  Derby  'Rodney'  jug  was  made 
with  the  spout  in  the  form  of  a  head  of  the  hero 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  with  the  date  of  the 
victory  written  beneath.  Inappropriately,  the 
sides  of  the  jugs  were  painted  with  bouquets  of 
flowers. 

The  maritime  vignettes  on  this  dessert  ser- 
vice were  almost  certainly  painted  by  George 
Robertson.  In  1S76,  John  Haslem,  an  ex- 
employee  of  the  factory,  published  a  book,  The 
Old  Derby  China  Factory:  The  Workmen  and 
Their  Productions.  In  it  he  dealt  with  many 
aspects  of  the  works  based  on  his  own  re- 
collections, trom  tacts  and  from  hearsay.  1  Ms- 
cussing  one  of  the  old  pattern  books  he  wrote : 
'Ni>s.  24s  and  254  are  two  plates,  each  painted 
with  "Coloured  shipping,  3  inches  square,  by 
Robertson  '.  One  ot  these  has  a  rose  colour  and 
the  other  a  green  grounded  border.  At  Bclvoir 
Castle  there  is  a  Derby  dessert  service  painted 
with  square  shipping  subjects,  doubtless  by 
Robertson :  on  the  border  is  a  yellow  band.  No. 
259  is  another  plate  "Ships  in  colours",  in  a 
circle,  the  rest  ot  the  plate  is  white  and  gold'. 
This  implies  that  all  the  shipping  paintings 
mentioned  were  trom  the  same  hand,  that  of 
George  Robertson. 

Little  is  known  ot  the  painter  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  particulars  printed  by 
Haslem.  Elsewhere  in  his  book  he  stated  that 
'his  name  is  ol  frequent  occurence  in  the  old 
pattern  books  as  the  painter  ot  landscapes,  and 
ot  shipping  subjects'.  It  would  seem  that 
Robertson  did  not  confine  his  brush  to  porce- 
lain; tor  Haslem  speaks  also  of  two  views  of  the 
old  Derby  factory  that  he  executed  in  oil- 
colours  on  canvas  tor  Robert  Bloor's  London 
showroom.  After  doing  duty  at  34,  Old  Bond 
Street  tor  many  years  'they  were  at  length 
taken  down  and  placed  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
shortly  fell  to  pieces  from  damp'.  The  factory 


depicted  would  have  been  that  in  the  Notting- 
ham Road  erected  in  1756  by  William  Dues- 
bury  I. 

Robertson's  versatility  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  all  remarkable,  as  many  of  the  other 
Derby  workmen  were  equally  at  home  on 
porcelain  or  canvas.  On  the  former  they  were 
employed  in  painting  landscapes,  figures  and 
flowers  in  succession,  and  specialisation  was  an 
exception. 

The  service  shows  the  productions  of  the 
manufactory  when  it  was  at  the  height  of  its 
fame,  and  when  the  order  books  bore  the 
names  ot  the  King  followed  by  that  ot  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  IV)  and  the 
most  eminent  and  influential  men  in  the  land. 
A  decline  followed,  and  with  the  purchase  ot 
the  factory  by  Robert  Bloor  in  1X11  its  pre- 
eminence was  no  longer  apparent.  The  failure 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  ot  the  last  de- 
cades ot  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
assigned  to  financial  and  other  difficulties. 
William  Duesbury  I,  the  man  who  began  his 
career  by  decorating  the  plain  porcelain  pur- 
chased trom  any  factory  that  would  supply  him 
and  who  ended  by  owning  many  of  them,  died 
in  17S6  and  was  succeeded  at  Derby  by  his  son. 
The  latter  lived  for  a  further  ten  years  and 
betore  his  death  took  into  partnership  an  Irish 
miniature  painter,  Michael  Kean.  Haslem  states 
that  the  latter  married  Ducsbury's  widow, 
from  whose  daughter  aged  S7  he  obtained  his 
information  about  the  family. 

As  an  example  ot  late  eighteenth-century 
English  porcelain  this  dessert  service  is  without 
fault.  In  its  conception  and  its  execution  it 
reflects  the  perfection  which  ceramic  art 
attained  at  the  peak  ot  the  Neo-Classical 
period;  a  period  in  which  the  Derby  manu- 
factory was  a  most  important  and  a  stimulating 
influence  in  England.  Below  are  details  of  one 
plate  in  the  service. 
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International 
Saleroom 


I.  A  rare  early  American  print,  the  first  state  of  the  well-known  view  by  W.  Burgis,  of  New  York, 
depicting  the  city  in  1716-1718.  ^4,400  (Sotheby's).  2.  Philadelphia  Chippendale  carved  walnut 
secretary.  J.  K.  Danby  Collection.  Dollars  1,000  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  3.  One  of  a  set  of  six 
Regency  ebonised  and  gilt  chairs.  ^273  (Christie's).  4.  One  of  a  pair  of  Philadelphia  Queen  Anne 
shell  carved  side  chairs,  Danby  Collection.  Dollars  1,600  (Parke-Bernet).  5.  New  England  mahogany 
blockfront  kneehole  dressing  table,  Danby  Collection.  Dollars  2,200  (Parke-Bernet). 
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6.  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  'A  Scene  on  the  French  Coast'  (Fort  Vimieux).  Dollars  56,000  7.  J.  M.  W.  Turner. 
'Staffa,  FingaPs  Cave,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland'.  Dollars  47,000.  Both  were  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  Sale  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  See  further  note  in  'Connoisseur's  Diary'. 
8.  Rare  two  dollar  black  and  blue  inverted  centre.  ,£160.  9.  One  dollar  on  three  cents.  Cat.  value 
^400.  Both  stamps  in  the  Adolphus  Diercking  Chinese  Collection  Sale  (H.  R.  Harmer).  10.  'The 
Waggon  on  the  Bridge',  a  print  after  Canaletto.  DM.  220.  II.  'Lady  Charles  Spencer',  an  engraving 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  DM.  520.  (Both  sold  by  C.  G.  Boerner,  Diisseldorf). 


International 
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International 
Saleroom 
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12.  Lambeth  dated  blue  charger  of  Charles  II  with  rare  oak  leaf  border. 
£65  (Sotheby's).  13.  Meissen  part  tea  service.  £325  (Christie's). 
14.  Wedgwood  black  Basaltes  Portland  Vase  of  the  first  edition,  9;  in.  high. 
,£480  (Sotheby's).  15.  Gold  Henry  VII  (1485-1509)  sovereign,  only  three 
examples  of  which  are  known.  ,£1,400  (Glendinings).  16.  Triple  Unite,  1643, 
from  the  Oxford  Mint,  formerly  in  the  Brand  Collection,  U.S.A.,  ,£2,700 
(Glendinings),  a  world  record  price  for  an  English  coin.  Items  15  and  16 
sold  in  the  Richard  C.  Lockett  Collection  sale.  17.  Jacobite  glass,  6]  in.  high. 
,£60  (Sotheby's).  18.  One  of  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  vases  and  covers  of 
Warwick  Vase  form,   13?   in.  high,  by  Paul   Storr.  .£550  (Christie's). 

19.  Part  of  a  finely  decorated  Worcester  dessert  service.  £420.  (Christie's). 

20.  A  pair  of  Commonwealth  large  pear-shaped  jugs  and  covers,  II  {  in.  high, 
circa  1650,  maker's  mark  only  on  one  jug,  I.C.,  pellet  above,  fleur-de-lys 
below.  ,£950  (Christie's).  21.  James  II  plain  circular  bowl,  9]  in.  diameter, 
1685,  maker's  mark  TC  in  monogram.  ,£200  (Christie's).  22.  Ralph  Wood 
equestrian  figure  of  William  III,  15  i  in.  high,  bought  by  Messrs.  Frank  T. 
Partridge  for  ,£400  (Sotheby's).  23.  Bronze  equestrian  figure  of  a  poet, 
Chinese,  seventeenth/eighteenth-century.  DM  550  (Adolph  Weinmuller, 
Munich). 
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Forthcoming 
Sales 


(Sotheby's:  I,  2  &  3).  I.  Baptista  Boazio's  chart  to 
illustrate  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1585  6.  (Sale  December  17/18).  2.  An 
Elizabeth  I  silver-gilt  tazza,  6  in.  high,  London, 
1599-  3-  Elizabeth  I  bell-shaped  salt,  parcel-gilt, 
8  in.  high,  London,  1598.  This  bears  a  mark  hitherto 
unknown  and  which  is  also  unrecorded  in  Jackson. 
(Nos.  2  &  3  are  included  in  the  whole  of  the  Lord 
Tredegar  silver  Collection,  selling  January  24th, 
1957)- 


(Christie's:  4,  5  &  6).  4.  English  satinwood 
bonhcur-du-jour,  27  in.  wide,  stamped 
Gillows,  Lancaster  (December  12).  5.  One  of 
a  pair  of  Chelsea  oval  dishes,  12  in.  wide, 
from  a  fine  claret  ground  dessert  service  of 
forty-one  pieces,  gold  anchor  mark. 
Property  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Cadogan 
(December  17).  6.  A  pair  of  finely  chased 
Charles  I  flagons  engraved  with  a  coat-of- 
arms,  1646:  maker's  mark  a  hound  sejant. 
This  maker  is  well-known  for  his  important 
church  pieces  in  a  number  of  cathedrals  as 
well  as  in  college  plate.  The  arms  are  those 
of  Daniel  Tyssen  granted  in  1 687  when  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  merchant  from 
Flanders.  Sold  by  Order  of  the  Church 
Wardens  and  Parochial  Church  Council  of 
Thirkleby,  Yorkshire,  these  were  exhibited 
at  Temple  Newsam,  Leeds  in  1954  and  in 
the  Exhibition  of  Silver  Treasures  from 
English  Churches  at  Christie's  in  1955. 
(December  19) 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d'informer  ses  lecteurs  etrangers  quil  a  decide  de  publier 
rtgulikrement  des  resumes  en  langue  francaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Les    meubles   dc   la   Collection  Wallace 

(voir  pages  219-221) 

Ce  Catalogue  definitii  des  meubles  trancais, 
presque  tons  rcunis  par  le  quatrieme  Marquis  de 
Hertford,  est  le  plus  recent  des  catalogues 
erudits  destines  a  remplacer  l'ancicn  Catalogue 
General.  Ce  sont  les  meubles  francais  qui  font  la 
gloirc  principale  de  la  Collection  Wallace,  et  ce 
t  'atalogue  rend  compte  de  toutes  les  re<  hen  hes 
recentes,  particuliercment  celles  entreprises  par 
M.  Pierre  Verlet.  II  comporte  plus  de  cinq  cent 
fiches  et  cent  vingt  planches,  ainsi  qu'une  longue 
introduction  dans  laquelle  M.  Watson  trace 
l'histoire,  d'abord  de  la  collection  meme,  puis  du 
developpement  de  l'art  decoratif  francais  a 
partir  de  l'epoque  de  sa  dependancc  sur  des 
influences  etrangeres  pendant  le  dix-scpticme 
siecle,  nonobstant  que  les  oeuvrcs  les  plus  impor- 
tantes  des  Cobelins  dc  ccttc  epoque  ne  se  rctrou- 
vent  maintenant  que  ties  rarcmcnt,  meme  en 
France,  quoique  des  imitations  anglaises  puissent 
nous  en  donner  une  certaine  idee.  En  France 
meme,  le  plein  baroque  du  Bernin  n'a  jamais 
dompte  le  classicisme  inne,  quoique  les  meubles 
d'apparat  d'Andrc  C  Charles  Boulle  montrenl  les 
signcs  distincts,  d'abord  du  baroque  et  puis, 
vers  la  fin  dc  sa  vie,  du  rococo.  II  est  pourtant 
possible  que  M.  Watson  date  la  naissance  du 
rococo  trop  tot,  avee  Berain  cntre  1680/90,  et  il 
parle  de  la  commode  magnifique  par  Cressent 
comme  etant  cntierement  rococo,  bien  que  cela 
ne  soit  vrai  que  dc  la  commode  ultc;rieure 
(de  1739)  par  Gaudreau  et  Cafficri.  Cressent, 
scion  M.  Watson,  fut  l'ebcniste  type  dc  l'epoque 
Louis  XV,  mais  ce  n'est  que  par  rintcrmc;diaire 
des  documents  que  nous  pouvons  lui  attribuer 
des  oeuvrcs,  car  ses  meilleures  pieces,  et  celles  de- 
date  plus  reculee,  ne  sont  jamais  estampillees, 
quoiqu'elles  possedent  une  unite  dc  dessin  venant 
du  tait  qu'il  etait  aussi  son  propre  ciseleur- 
doreur  (voir  le  no.  F  85).  Les  connaissances  que 
posscde  M.  Watson  de  tous  les  arts  dc  cctte 
epoque  lui  pcrmet  de  formulcr  des  conclusions 
sur  les  meubles  d'apres  des  tableaux. 

Le  rococo  fut  suivi  par  le  style  nco-classique, 
pour  lequel  la  priorite  anglaise  est  maintenant 
ctablie,  comme  on  petit  constater  dans  les  oeuvrcs 
dc  Robert  Adam.  Les  bureaux  dc  Louis  XV  et 
du  roi  Stanislas,  tous  les  deux  achcvc:s  en  1769, 
furent  les  premiers  meubles  faits  pour  la  Cour  a 
accuser  le  style  nouvcau  (le  bureau  du  roi 
Stanislas  se  trouve  dans  la  Collection  Wallace; 
cclui  de  Louis  XV,  actuellement  au  Louvre,  est 
represente  par  une  copie).  Bcaucoup  des 
ebemstes  de  cettc  epoque  ctaicnt  des  allemands 
qui  se  specialiserent  dans  la  marqueterie  et  tous 


furent  abondamment  soutenus  par  Marie- 
Antoinette:  de  cct  aspect  dc  rencouragement 
royal  M.  Watson  parle  en  detail.  Ricsener  est  le 
mieux  represente  dans  la  Collection.  Ceci  etait 
aussi  l'epoque  des  enrichissements  en  bronze 
dore,  et  Gouthicre  est  tres  bien  represente  dans  la 
Collection,  surtout  par  son  celebre  horloge 
d'Avignon,  ocuvre  signe. 

L'introduction  contient  aussi  une  section  ties 
importante  sur  le  systeme  des  maitriscs,  et  sur  la 
question  de  toute  premiere  importance  des 
estampilles  vraies  et  fausses,  les  estampilles 
n'etant  plus,  malheureusement,  un  temoignage 
sur  d'authenticitc.  Mais,  par  bonheur,  des  1685, 
les  archives  detaillees  du  Garde  Meublc  oflrcnt 
un  secours  precieux.  M.  Watson  ajoute  non 
seulement  des  resumes  biographiques  des  grands 
ebenistes,  mais  il  reproduit  des  facsimiles  de 
leurs  estampilles. 

Ce  ne  sont  que  dans  des  details  minimes  qu'on 
pcut  se  pcrmettre  quclqucs  petites  critiques. 
Quelques-unes  des  descriptions  sont  pcut-etre  un 
peu  longues,  et  parfois  quelques  ambiguites 
resultcnt  du  vocabulairc  anglais.  Adam  Bossc 
devrait  s'exrire  Abraham,  et  deux  pieces  sont 
numcrotc:es  erronemcnt  dans  l'introduction. 
Mais,  enfin,  e'est  une  oeuvrc  des  plus  monu- 
mcntales,  et  absolument  indispensable  a  tout 
etudiant  et  amateur  serieux  du  dix-huitieme 
siecle. 

Un  chef-d'oeuvre  de  Phorlogerie  anglaise 

(voir  pages  230-232) 

L 'horloge  anglaise  magnifique,  audessus  d'une 
boitc  en  bois  de  citronnicr,  et  ayant  un  panneau 
ovale  peint  par  Giovanni  Battista  Cipriani  (voir 
la  planchc  en  couleurs  page  231),  fut  decouvcrte 
recemment  a  Londrcs.  Lc  mouvement  est  par 
Benjamin  Vulliamy  et  peut  ctrc  date:  environ 
17S8.  Ainsi  qu'on  peut  voir  dans  les  autres 
photographies  rcprcsentant  cctte  horloge,  des 
exemples  semblablcs  par  Benjamin  Vulliamy 
existent,  taits  avec  le  concours  d'autres  maitres- 
ouvriers  de  l'epoque.  II  y  en  a  deux  a  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  appartenants  a  Sa  Majestc  la  Reinc 
(voir  les  planches)  et  encore  un  a  Syon  House, 
Middlesex.  Lc  mouvement  de  l'horloge  est 
presqu'identique,  mais  bien  plus  complique;  que 
cclui  (voir  planche  no.  2)  fait  pour  Georges, 
Prince  de  ( ialles,  plus  tard  Regent  et  Roi.  Done, 
a  cause  de  sa  plus  grande  elaboration,  l'horloge 
recemment  decouverte  pourrait  bien  avoir  ete 
faite  sur  une  commande  d'un  ami  intime  du 
Prince,  ambitieux  de  posscder  une  horloge 
encore  plus  splendide  que  cclle  du  Prince  meme. 


L'Exposition  a  Essen 

(voir  pages  233-237) 

L'exposition  recente  du  Developpement  de  la 
culture  de  VOuest  clans  la  Rhenanie  et  le  Ruhr,  qui 
vicnt  d'avoir  lieu  a  Essen,  a  pris  pour  son  theme 
l'histoire  et  les  arts  de  la  Rhenanie  pendant  lc 
premier  millenium  de  notre  ere,  et  non  seulement 
a-t-elle  continue  la  scrie  des  expositions  des 
tresors  ecclesiastiques  commcnccc  en  1949  par 
l'exposition  'Ars  Sacra'  de  Berne,  mais  cllc  a 
souligne  la  tendance  des  etudes  recentes  a  se 
concentrer  sur  l'epoque  la  plus  reculee  de  la 
culture  de  I'Ouest.  L'exposition,  qui  eut  lieu  a  la 
Villa  Hiigel,  pres  de  Essen,  fut  visitee  par  plus  de 
deux  cent  mille  personnes;  le  catalogue  qui  en 
tut  drcsse  est  presqu'un  manuel  du  sujet,  traitant 
des  six  cent  objets  exposes  avec  le  detail  le  plus 
erudit,  et  l'exposition  sera  commemoree  par  une 
oeuvre  publics  en  deux  volumes  et  concue 
comme  monument  d'erudition  comprehensive. 

L'exposition  commenca  avec  l'epoque  de  la 
conquetc  et  la  domination  romaine  de  la  region 
de  la  rive  gauche  du  Rhin.  Cettc  epoque  etait 
indiquee  par  la  tete  en  marbre  de  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippc,  gendre  d'Auguste  et  fondateur  dc 
Cologne,  et  a  cettc  tete  colossale  s'attachent  le 
praetorium  d'Ubi  de  la  fin  de  l'epoque  romaine, 
et  le  mosaique  de  Dionysos  de'eouvert  en  1942. 
Lc  tresor  de  Hildesheim,  du  premier  siecle  de 
notre  ere,  temoigne  du  luxe  et  du  niveau  de 
connaissances  dc  Page  d'Auguste  en  Allemagne, 
et  tait  preuve  aussi  du  rcpandement  des  cultes 
etrangers  dans  1' Empire.  Ceci  a  son  importance 
pour  Lessor  du  Christianismc,  qui  a  du  se 
repandre  dans  la  Rhenanie  avant  le  IIF  siecle, 
quoique  ce  n'est  qu'apres  la  reconnaissance 
officielle  du  Christianisme  en  312  que  les 
trouvailles  d'objets  Chretiens  deviennent  abon- 
dantes.  A  la  tin  du  IVC  siecle,  Treves  avait 
acquis  sa  position  dominantc,  et  la  Porta  Nigra, 
les  peintures  du  palais  de  Constantin,  et  le  camee 
de  l'empcreur  decorant  la  reliure  du  manuscrit 
d'Ada,  en  lui-meme  une  oeuvrc  imperiale, 
temoignent  des  splcndeurs  dc  la  cour  imperiale. 
Le  Vc  siecle,  aprcs  lc  sac  de  Treves  par  les  Francs, 
otfre  peu  a  part  les  trouvailles  de  bijouterie  et 
d'ustensiles  francs  dans  les  tombcaux,  et  quelques 
de;bris  de  harnais  qui  nous  sont  parvenus 
indiquent  le  developpement  d'un  stvlc  d'orne- 
mcntation  basc;  sur  des  formes  animaliercs,  d'un 
genre  essentiellcment  nordique.  Mais  ce  fut 
C'harlemagnc  qui  posa  les  bases  du  Moyen  Age. 
La  chapelle  a  Aix-la-Chapelle  revient  a  une 
architecture  de  picrre  d'inspiration  antique, 
renluminurc  des  manuscrits  groupes  autour  du 
manuscrit  d'Ada  s'inspire  des  rapports  avec  la 
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hour  imperiale,  ct  comme  parallele  nous  avons 
les  oeuvres  de  l'ccritoire  de  Rhcims,  la  croix  des 
Ardennes  (adaptation  de  la  Crux  gemmata  de 
Constantin)  ct  la  creation  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
reliquaires  prccieux  qui  indiquent  l'etendue  de 
'encouragement  ct  la  protection  accordes  a 
J'art  dc  l'orfcvrerie  par  la  cour. 

Apres  les  assauts  des  Normands,  la  reprise 
vint  a  l'XF  siccle  avec  les  empereurs  Ottoniens 
et  les  grands  ecclcsiastiqucs,  les  evequcs  Egbert 
[de  Treves,  Bruno  ct  Gero  de  Cologne,  ct 
Bernward  dc  Hildeshcim.  Les  oeuvres  de 
Tecritoirc  dc  Treves,  la  Madonne  d'ivoire  de 
Mayence,  l'autel  portatif  de  S.  Andre,  le  Codex 
Aureus,  la  Chassc  du  Baton  Pastoral  dc  S.  Pierre, 
indiquent  toutes  la  splendeur  et  l'etendue  dc  ce 
renouvellement.  A  Cologne,  le  grand  crucifix  de 
Gero,  les  miniatures  d'influence  byzantinc,  les 
oeuvres  precieuses  d'orfevrerie  et  de  sculpture 
faites  pour  les  fondations  rcligieuses  protegees 
par  la  famillc  imperiale,  tcmoigncnt  de  l'esprit 
nouveau. 

Les  oeuvres  produites  a  Hildeshcim  nous  trans- 
portent  hors  de  la  Rhcnanie  proprement  dite, 
imais  clles  nous  montrent,  dans  les  crucifixes 
monumcntaux  de  Gcrresheim,  dc  Ringelheim, 
,dc  Minden  ct  de  Wcrdcn,  et  dans  la  Madonne 
Ide  Padcrborn,  le  developpement  stylistiquc 
itendant  a  Tart  roman. 

L'architecture  ottonienne  ctait  representee  par 
jdes  modcles,  des  photographies  ct  des  plans, 
i  demontrant  les  formes  typiques  dc  la  construc- 
tion dc  Pepoque.  Les  recherches  architecturalcs 
I  ont  ete  tres  fructueuses  en  Allemagne,  ou  la 
i  destruction  causee  pendant  la  guerre  a  permis  des 
I  touilles  qui  out  elargi  nos  connaissanccs  des 
batimcnts  carolingiens  ct  ottoniens. 

Une  paire  de  lustres  en  cuivre 

(voir  pages  240-243) 

A  Aston  Hall,  musee  succursalc  du  Muscc  de 
la  ville  de  Birmingham,  se  consacrant  surtout 

:  aux  arts  decoratifs  et  au  mobilier,  sc  trouvc  une 
paire  dc  lustres  en  cuivre  jaune  portant  l'inscrip- 

■  tion  'Ambrose  Johnson  Robert  Cauldwcll, 
Wardens,  1726'.  Ces  lustres  furent  achetes  par 
le  Muscc  de  Birmingham  en  1949,  ct  tout  ce 
qu'on  savait  a  leur  sujet  etait  qu'ils  provenaient 


Ce  magnifiquc  cofTrc  pour  bijoux,  de  34cm. 
de  haut,  fait  en  South  Staffordshire  vers  1765, 
en  bronze  dore  et  cisele  et  email  peint,  et 
comportant  une  horloge  signee  par  JAMES 
COX  DE  LONDRES,  est  reproduit  d'aprcs  la 
planche  (p.  133)  du  second  des  catalogues  de  la 
collection  de  Judge  Untermyer  qui  vient 
d'etre  public  (Chelsea  and  oilier  English  Porcelain, 
Thames  &  Hudson,  Lon<!rcs,  S  guinccs  net 
Les  panneaux  latcraux  chantournes  en  email 
peint  de  cet  objet  rarissinie  rcprcsentent  La 
Serenade  Italienne  d'aprcs  Wattcau  et  Les  Charities 
de  la  I'ie  Champetre  d'aprcs  Boucher.  Le  coffre  fut 
decrit  par  Mile  Yvonne  Hackcnbrock  ainsi  que 
d'autrcs  objets  importants  en  porcclainc 
anj;laise  faisant  partie  dc  la  collection  Unter- 
myer, dans  le  numcro  dc  The  Connoisseur  public 
en  novembre  dernier. 


d'une  maison  de  campagnc  dans  lc  comte  de 
Lincolnshire.  II  s'agissait  de  decouvrir  l'eglise 
pour  laquelle  ils  avaient  etc  faits — chose  pas 
facile  quand  on  se  rend  compte  qu'aux  moins 
deux  mille  possibility  se  prescntaient.  Les  noms 
des  marguilliers  et  les  particularites  du  style 
fournirent  les  indications  primaires.  Leur  style 
dirl  ere  de  beaucoup  de  ccux  attribucs  aux 
tabricants  dc  Londrcs  ct  dc  Bristol,  ct  lc  travail 
ctait  trop  grossicr  pour  qu'ils  fussent  hollandais. 
Eventuellemcnt,  un  groupe  de  lustres  com- 
parable a  ceux  de  Aston  Hall  fut  decouvert  dans 
les  environs  de  Chester.  En  particulier,  une  paire 
a  Teglisc  dc  S.  Jean  Baptiste  a  Chester,  datee 
1722,  avait  un  epi  en  forme  dc  tourterelle  ct  un 
anncau  de  suspension  fondu  dans  des  monies 
semblablcs  a  ceux  de  Aston  Hall,  et  a  (^ongleton, 
en  Cheshire,  un  lustre  date  174S  a  des  bras 
semblablcs  avec  des  aecroches  semblablcs  aussi 
en  forme  dc  tetes  d'oiscaux.  11  paraissait  probable, 
done,  que  l'eglise  en  question  se  trouvat  prcs  de 
Chester,  ct  on  decouvrit  bien  vitc  qu'il  s'agissait 


dc  cclle  de  Malpas,  ou  Ambrose  Johnson  et 
Robert  Cauldwcll  furent  les  marguilliers  en 
1 726  / 7.  Leur  comptcs  pour  cette  annec  indiquent 
qu'ils  paycrcnt  £29  8s.  a  un  Sicur  Brock  pour  les 
deux  lustres  et  cinq  chandeliers.  Ce  Sicur  Brock 
ctait  probablcment  Richard  Brock  l'Aine  de 
Chester,  dont  lc  testament  fut  homologuc  en 
1730,  ct  lui  et  ses  successcurs  peuvent  ctre 
demontrcs  comme  ayant  tabrique  d'autrcs  lustres 
entrc  1708  et  1755.  Les  tabricants  de  Chester  ont 
imite  a  un  certain  point  le  style  des  ateliers  dc 
Londrcs  jusqu'au  point  d'utiliscr  les  nicmcs 
formes.  Comme  preuve  du  contact  entre  les 
deux  centres,  deux  lcttrcs  ont  du  ctre  envoyees 
de  Londres  au  sujet  des  cinq  chandeliers  dont 
d'eglise  de  Malpas  faisait  l'acquisition.  Les 
lustres  qui  les  accompagnaicnt  paraissent  avoir 
etc  enleves  dc  l'eglise  vers  1 880,  quand  l'illumina- 
tion  a  gaz  fut  installce,  et  leur  transfere  a 
Lincolnshire  resultait  des  liens  cntrc  la  famillc 
des  Crosvenor  dc  C'hcstcr  ct  la  famille  des 
Sheffield. 
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Books  Reviewed 


MODERN    ENGLISH    PAINTERS;  By 

John  Rothenstein.  (London:  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  35s.  net). 

THE  second  volume  of  Sir  John  Rothen- 
stein 's  Studies  of  Modern  English  Painters  is 
not  likely  to  disappoint  admirers  of  the  first. 
Here  there  are  seventeen  further  studies, 
beginning  with  Wyndham  Lewis  and  ending 
with  Henry  Moore,  all  the  subjects  having  been 
born  before  1  900.  The  book  is  the  same  deft  blend 
of  biography,  anecdote  and  critical  analysis, 
while  the  vigorous  and  lively  prose  is  a  medium 
admirably  adapted  to  essays  of  this  kind. 

Sir  John  holds  that  modern  English  painting 
is  undervalued  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  on 
turning  to  the  many  excellent  and  well  chosen 
illustrations  one  is  forcibly  reminded  ot  the  late 
Roger  Fry's  pronouncement  that  'ours  is  a 
minor  school'.  A  high  proportion  ot  these 
paintings  in  reproduction  already  look  definitely 
'dated'  and  curiously  insular,  even  provincial. 
There  are  some  obvious  omissions,  but  on  the 
whole  the  selection  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
English  achievement  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  if 
the  total  effect  is  not  very  impressive,  that  cannot 
be  put  down  to  partiality  or  caprice.  The 
arrangement  is  chronological  and  throughout 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  individuality  ot  the  artist 
(their  'extreme  and  highly  developed  person- 
ality' is  said  to  be  a  distinctive  characteristic  of 
English  painters),  to  the  neglect  ot  groups, 
schools  and  movements,  in  which  Sir  John's 
interest  is  distinctly  lukewarm.  From  this 
deliberate  arrangement  some  oddly  incongruous 
juxtapositions  result. 

The  comments  on  the  character  of  the 
painters'  art  and  of  their  more  important  works 
are  refreshingly  free  from  the  all  too  familiar 
highly  specialised  technical  jargon.  They  are 
independent,  likely  to  be  rated  reactionary,  but 
well  calculated  to  stimulate  appreciation  and 
arouse  interest,  even  when  provoking  emphatic 
dissent.  In  the  essay  on  Ben  Nicolson  the  pre- 
suppositions and  assumptions  that  underly  the 
theory  of  abstract  art  are  subjected  to  a  searching 
scrutiny,  and  some  points  are  scored  neatly  off 
Sir  Herbert  Read,  the  chief  expositor  of  the 
abstract  philosophy,  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
'unsound  from  top  to  bottom'.  All  the  same, 
there  are  some  astonishing  critical  findings,  as 
for  example  that  Stanley  Spencer  may  be  justly 
compared  with  Giotto  on  the  score  of  an  early 
work,  a  judgment  which  simply  takes  one's 
breath  away.  This  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  there 
is  a  strong  bias  throughout  towards  an  art  that 
is  spiritual  and  emotional  rather  than  intellectual 
— on  the  whole  perhaps  no  bad  bias  to  have. 

Sir  John  has  never  forgiven  the  affronts  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  offered  to  his  father  by 
the  Bloomsbury  circle  of  writers  and  artists,  and 
particularly  by  Fry.  Here  they  are  arraigned  for 
offences,  for  the  commission  ot  which  only  the 
flimsiest  evidence  is  adduced   and  damaging 


charges  are  brought  against  them  in  more  than 
one  passage  of  bitter  invective. 

In  the  essay  on  Mark  Gertler,  which  provides  a 
psychological  document  of  considerable  interest, 
parts  of  letters  to  and  from  Gertler  and  a  woman 
painter  are  included.  She  is  readily  identifiable, 
was  greatly  gifted  and  deeply  admired  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  The  letters  are  of  the  most 
intimate  character  and  one  can  only  deplore  the 
decision  to  publish  them  now — or  indeed 
ever,  since  they  can  only  gratify  an  illegitimate 
curiosity.  Sir  John,  it  seems,  has  been  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  most  artists  of  his  generation: 
evidently  there  are  limits  to  the  confidences  it  is 
desirable  to  impart. 

The  author  has  drawn  freely  on  unpublished 
sources  which  will  give  this  volume  an  excep- 
tional value  for  art  historians.  The  sayings  and 
anecdotes  in  general  bear  closely  on  the  artists' 
work  :  they  must  have  called  tor  a  retentive 
memory  or  a  note  book  constantly  at  hand — 
R.E. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  WALES: 
CATALOGUE   OF   OIL  PAINTINGS 

(Cardiff,  published  by  the  Museum,  10s.  6d. 
net). 

THE  catalogue  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  with  succinct 
descriptions,  measurements,  bibliographies  and, 
where  possible,  histories,  of  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  large  number  of  pictures  it  contains.  That  the 
vast  majority  of  these  are  of  somewhat  poor 
quality  in  no  wise  affects  the  value  of  the 
catalogue  for  the  merit  of  such  a  work  lies 
principally  in  its  completeness  and  uniform 
standard  of  scholarship — a  fact  that  too  tew 
continental  museums  have  yet  assimilated.  Many 
of  the  paintings  at  Cardiff  are  by  little  known 
artists,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  and  the  cata- 
logue is  therefore  of  potential  value  to  all 
students  ot  painting. 

Few  Welsh  painters  have,  in  the  past,  risen  to 
any  great  eminence  save  Richard  Wilson, 
Thomas  Jones,  who  is  better  remembered  for  his 
journal  than  his  landscapes,  and  Thomas 
Barker  who  worked  principally  at  Bath.  These 
three  artists  are  well  represented  in  the  Cardiff 
Museum  which  contains  nineteen  paintings  by 
the  presiding  genius,  Richard  Wilson,  and  a 
number  of  works  by  less  well  known  Welsh- 
men, principally  of  the  last  century.  Contem- 
porary Welsh  artists,  notably  Augustus  and 
Gwen  John,  are  also  well  represented.  Other 
British  paintings  include  two  good  portraits  and 
one  enchanting  landscape  by  Gainsborough,  an 
excellent  Constable,  several  fine  Turners  and  an 
admirable  Raeburn.  These  are  works  of  the  sort 
one  hopes  to  find  on  going  into  any  British  art 
gallery,  but  the  principal  charm  of  these  institu- 
tions lies  in  their  unanticipated  treasures.  At 
Cardiff  the  principal  surprise  is  a  group  of  seven 
paintings  by  Daumier.  There  is  also  a  good 


representative  collection  of  French  impression- 
ists— Monet,  Renoir  and  Manet  (a  remarkably 
fine  still-life) — and  post-impressionists — 
Cezanne,  Gaugin  and  Van  Gogh — which  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum  in  1952  by  Miss 
Gwendoline  Davies.  The  collection  of  earlier 
foreign  masters  is  less  impressive  but  includes 
A.  R.  Meng's  brilliant  portrait  of  Richard 
Wilson  and  Pompeo  Batoni's  masterly  group  of 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Thomas  Apper- 
ley  and  Captain  Hamilton  in  Rome,  which  is  not 
reproduced  in  the  catalogue.  Indeed,  the  only 
notable  defect  in  this  admirably  compiled  and 
well  printed  volume  is  the  curious  selection  of 
illustrations. 

The  Cardiff  catalogue  is  the  fruit  of  many 
years  research  carried  out  principally  by  Mr. 
John  Stecgman,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
to  whom,  with  the  trustees  of  the  museum 
responsible  for  its  publication,  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  But,  in  saying  this,  it  is  hard  to 
suppress  a  reflection  on  the  many  art  galleries,  in 
and  out  of  London,  which  have  not  fulfilled 
what  many  will  consider  their  duty — that  of 
producing  adequate  catalogues.  Now  that 
museums  are  receiving  a  stream  of  highly 
trained  assistants — there  are  indeed  too  many  of 
the  latter  for  the  needs  of  the  former — it  is  very 
surprising  to  find  how  few  are  properly  cata- 
logued. Although  the  task  of  cataloguing  a  large 
collection,  in  which  the  good  or  even  interesting 
pictures  are  few  and  far  between,  may  appear 
an  unappetising  one,  it  should  not  be  shirked.  If 
economic  restrictions  result  in  staff  shortages, 
surely  the  institutes  in  which  the  history  of  art  is 
taught  could  provide  intelligent  part-time 
assistants  who  would  consider  themselves 
privileged  to  be  allowed  to  work  on  such  worth- 
while projects. — H.H. 

ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES:  EARLY 
GEORGIAN  1715-1760;  By  Christopher 
Hussey.  256  pages,  466  half-tone  plates: 
(London:  Country  Life  Ltd.  1955.  6  gns.  net). 

WITH  this  authoritative  and  beautifully  pro- 
duced volume  Mr.  Christopher  Hussey  launches 
a  new  series  of  Country  Life  books  designed  to 
replace  the  long  out-of-print  folios  of  H.  Avray 
Tipping — to  the  chagrin,  one  imagines,  of 
antiquarian  booksellers  who  have  recently  been 
pricing  those  indispensable  works  at  as  much  as 
15  guineas  apiece.  This  sobering  thought  will 
justify,  perhaps,  what  might  otherwise  be  con- 
sidered the  excessive  price  of  Mr.  Husscy's  book, 
though  it  is,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  very  much 
more  than  a  revised  and  expanded  version  ot 
Tipping's  English  Homes,  I  '<>/.  I '.  Mr.  Hussey 
covers  more  ground  than  his  predecessor  (35 
houses  instead  of  24)  and  adds  a  wealth  of  de- 
tailed information,  unavailable  to  Tipping, 
about  the  architects,  decorators,  sculptors, 
painters,    stuccadors,    scagliolists,  carpenters, 
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cabinet-makers,  landscape-gardeners  and  other 
i.irtists  and  craftsmen  employed.  Most  of  this 
scholarly  matter  wc  owe  to  the  author  himself  or 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Oswald  and  other  contributors 
fto  Country  Life.  That  he  has  been  able  to  com- 
press all  this  new  material  into  a  smaller  format 
than  Tipping's  cumbersome  folio  is  due.  ot 
[course,  to  his  having  restricted  the  text  to  dis- 
Icussion  of  the  architecture  and  decorative  arts, 
omitting  all  reference  to  family  histories  and 
[legends,  except  where  they  bear  directly  on  the 
artistic  creation  ot  the  houses. 

Despite  this  change  of  emphasis,  the  bulk  of 
Mr.  Hussey's  book  is  devoted  to  essays  of  vary- 
ing length  on  35  individual  country  houses, 
ranging  from  the  splendid  pomposities  of 
Houghton  and  Holkham  to  the  exquisite 
frivolities  of  Strawberry  Hill  and  Claydon. 
Stylistic  tendencies  and  a  few  unappreciated 
artistic  personalities  emerge  from  these  admir- 
ably concise  accounts.  But  in  order  to  assess  the 
value  of  the  contribution  made  by  each  house  to 
our  artistic  heritage  Mr.  Hussey  discusses  the 
whole  period  (1715-1760)  in  a  general  introduc- 
tion of  27  pages.  He  there  refers  to  the  social 
background,  artistic  precedents  and  all  the  rele- 
vant buildings  of  importance,  including  such 
capital  examples  as  Wanstead  and  Canons 
which  have  long  since  been  demolished.  He 
rounds  off  this  survey  with  brief  biographies  ot 
the  principal  architects  and  craftsmen  con- 
cerned. In  fact  this  book  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  history  of  art.  The  material 
has  been  assembled  with  impeccable  scholarship 
and  is  presented  in  an  orderly  and  very  readable 
manner  by  an  author  who  can  convey  in  words 
his  affectionate  understanding  of  his  subject. 

This  said,  one  may  be  allowed  to  express  some 
slight  bewilderment  at  the  stylistic  terminology 
used  by  Mr.  Hussey — Palladian.  yes;  but 
Georgian  Baroque?  and  Rococo?  What,  one 
may  well  ask,  have  these  outlandish  continental 
words  to  do  with  our  dear  old  English  country 
mansions?  Nor  is  one's  astonishment  allayed  on 
finding  Mereworth  classified  under  Baroque, 
Wentworth  Woodhousc  under  Palladian  and 
Burton  Constable  under  Rococo.  The  latter 
conjunction  is  enough  to  make  Fiske  Kimball 
turn  in  his  grave,  and  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
European  styles  normally  described  by  these 
names,  Mr.  Hussey's  use  of  them  will  not  be  very 
illuminating.  The  reason  for  this  novel  classifica- 
tion is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  and  one  can  but 
sympathise  with  the  harassed  author  in  his 
efforts  to  impose  some  semblance  of  order  on  the 
wayward  development  of  English  country- 
house  architecture.  Nevertheless,  such  Draconian 
measures  defeat  their  purpose:  it  would  have 
been  better  to  admit  defeat  and  accept  the  t  ict 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  stylistic  analysis 
English  country  houses  are  a  hopelessly  intract- 
able subject.  Very  few  were  conceived,  tar  less 
built,  as  a  whole  (since  they  were  paid  tor  out  ot 
income  and  not,  as  a  rule,  out  of  capital),  and 
fewer  still  were  designed  by  'architects'.  Ot  the 
35  houses  described  in  this  book,  6  were  designed 
by  amateurs  and  15  by  local  builders  or  masons. 
Not  that  they  are  any  the  worse  for  that :  indeed, 
many  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty.  But 


such  lonely  hedge-row  flowers  cannot  be 
profitably  discussed  in  terms  of  the  exotic 
continental  species,  scientifically  cultivated, 
artificially  manured  and  brought  to  full  bloom 
under  glass  at  Caserta  and  the  Amalienburg. 

Mr.  Hussey  does  indeed  illustrate  some 
examples  of  chinoiserie  and  rocaille  stucco-work, 
but  only  one  of  these  details — an  overmantel  at 
Claydon  (Plate  455)— is  true  rococo,  and  it  is 
significant  that  Lightfoot,  the  author  of  this 
delicacy,  is  unknown  elsewhere  and  that  his 
work  at  Claydon  was  ridiculed  by  so  intelligent 
a  connoisseur  as  Sir  Thomas  Robinson.  Never- 
theless, the  high  quality  attained  by  obscure 
craftsmen  like  Lightfoot  or,  for  example,  the 
stuccadors  Thomas  Stocking  and  Charles  Stan- 
ley, is  very  remarkable  and  they  fully  deserve 
the  attention  paid  to  them  in  this  book. 

The  leading  architects  of  the  period — Camp- 
bell. Gibbs,  Kent,  Leoni — are  all  adequately 
represented.  Yet  Mr.  Hussey  is  at  his  best, 
perhaps,  when  dealing  with  the  less  well-known 
hgures,  being  careful  to  point  out,  for  example, 
the  subtle  fenestration  ot  Davenport  House  by 
Francis  Smith  of  Warwick,  whose  enchanting 
entrance  hall  for  the  same  house  proves  him  to 
have  been  no  less  original  and  ingenious  as  an 
interior  decorator.  The  amateur  architect,  such 
as  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  of  Rokeby,  is  also  given 
due  prominence  and,  ot  course,  this  period  is 
overshadowed  by  two  of  the  greatest  English 
amateurs.  Lord  Burlington  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  whose  contributions  and  influence  are 
allotted  their  proper  space. 

In  short,  this  book,  with  its  466  plates  and  its 
thoroughly  reliable  and  exhaustive  text,  is  an 
essential  addition  to  every  library.  We  greatly 
look  forward  to  the  succeeding  volumes,  when 
the  whole  series  will  take  its  place  alongside  Mr. 
Ralph  Edward's  great  Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture  and  Mr.  Edward  Croft-Murray's 
eagerly  awaited  Decorative  Painting  in  England. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Country  Life  will 
complete  the  shelf  by  giving  us  a  much  needed 
History  of  the  English  Garden:  No  one  is  better 
qualified  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  history  of  English 
art  than  the  author  of  The  Picturesque  which  has 
now  become  a  bibliographical  treasure. — J.F. 

SCOTTISH  GOLD  AND  SILVER  WORK ; 

By  Ian  Finlay.  (London:  Chatto  and  Windus, 
3  gns.  net.  178  pp.  96  plates) 

MR.  FINLAY.  who  is  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Ethnography  in  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum,  has  undertaken  a 
difficult  and  in  some  ways  unrewarding  task  111 
writing  a  book  devoted  entirely  to  Scottish 
goldsmiths'  work.  So  little  survives  and  even  ot 
that  much  consists  ot  uninspired  provincial 
versions  of  types  that  w  ere  developed  south  ot 
the  border.  A  positively  fanatic  enthusiasm  is 
needed  to  enable  one  to  discover  with  the  author 
the  patterns  ot  'lyric  loveliness'  on  Scottish 
pistols  or  to  share  his  belief  that  the  very  English 
looking  coffee-pot,  which  bears  an  Edinburgh 
mark,  but  may  perhaps  be  an  imported  piece, 
'is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coffee-pots  in  the 
United  Kingdom'.  Nevertheless  some  ot  the 
most    splendid    examples    ot    mediaeval  and 


Renaissance  goldsmiths'  work  in  the  British 
Isles  arc  preserved  in  Scotland  and  are  the  work 
of  Scottish  artists.  Thus  the  brooches  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  found  in  Scotland, 
though  in  style  they  arc  barely  distinguishable 
trom  those  produced  about  the  same  time  in 
Ireland,  arc  of  outstanding  design  and  work- 
manship. Amongst  the  late  mediaeval  pieces 
are  three  fifteenth  century  maces  of  the 
Universities  of  St.  Andrew  and  Glasgow.  In  the 
past  one  only  of  these  has  been  accepted  as 
Scottish,  whereas  the  other  two  have  been 
described  as  French:  and  Mr.  Finlay  still  leaves 
open  the  question  of  their  provenance.  Such  is 
their  similarity  that  one  is  surely  justified  in 
assuming  a  common  origin;  and  though  one  ot 
them  is  known  to  have  been  made  at  some  dis- 
tance from  St.  Andrews,  possibly  outside  the 
country,  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  made 
by  an  expatriate  Scot.  Perhaps  too  much  weight 
has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  enamelled 
shields  ot  arms  are  ot  higher  quality  than  one 
would  expect  to  tmd  on  Scottish  work  ot  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  art  ot  enamelling  was 
widely  diffused  at  the  time,  to  such  an  extent 
that  French  scholars  have  claimed  that  there 
must  have  been  a  large  export  trade  trom  Paris 
where  enamels  were  made  for  mounting  abroad, 
rhat  the  goldsmiths  ot  quite  remote  townships 
were  capable  ot  turning  out  tine  quality  work 
is  shown  by  the  Limerick  crozier.  which  is 
signed  by  an  Irish  goldsmith  and  dated  1418, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Faculty  of  St. 
Andrews  were  negotiating  tor  their  new  mace. 

From  the  sixteenth  century,  Scotland  possesses 
the  superb  crown,  the  greater  part  ot  which 
was  made  by  John  Mosinan  of  Edinburgh  in 
1540,  and  the  group  ot  standing  mazers,  which 
are  tmer  than  any  of  those  surviving  south  of 
the  border.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Scottish  silver  becomes  less  interesting 
as  it  adheres  more  closely  to  southern  fashions, 
but  the  group  ot  solid  gold  racing  trophies  in 
the  form  ot  teapots  and  loving-cups  dating  trom 
the  [730's  and  [750's  can  hardly  be  paralleled 
elsewhere. 

The  author  gives  a  full  account  of  these 
pieces  and  of  many  others,  and  supports  his 
text  with  an  excellent  series  ot  plates.  His 
neglect  to  give  any  references  in  the  text  to  the 
illustrations  is  most  regrettable  and  involves  the 
reader  in  a  great  deal  of  often  fruitless  searching 
through  the  pages  for  illustrations.  The  author 
does  not  conceal  his  prejudices,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  criticize  him  on  this  account. 
Lie  admires  restraint  in  ornament  and  finds 
French  Rococo  effete.  I  le  is  hardly  correct  in 
crediting  Chippendale  and  lus  contemporaries 
with  the  will  to  translate  'the  meaningless 
scrolls  ami  garlands  and  petty  foolishnesses  ot 
French  decorative  art  into  a  style  both  dignified 
and  elegant'.  It  is  evident  trom  Chippendale's 
Director  that  he  was  only  too  ready  to  emulate 
the  fantasies  ot  French  Rococo,  but  the 
practical  cabinet  makers,  who  used  his  pattern 
book,  found  that  the  more  exaggerated  designs 
could  not  be  carried  out  and  modified  them 
accordingly. 

The  book  includes  .1  chapter  on  I  lighland 
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jewellery  and  weapons,  a  less  peculiar  associa- 
tion than  might  at  first  appear,  as  the  finer 
weapons  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  pro- 
fusely inlaid  with  silver.  The  author  is  most 
scrupulous  in  giving  references  and  his  work 
provides  a  corpus  of  information  on  a  subject, 
the  literature  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  papers  in  inaccessible  specialist 
journals. — S.M.D. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  MALTA  DURING 
THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF 
ST.  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  1530-1795; 

By  J.  Quentin  Hughes:  (London:  Alec  Tiranti 
Ltd.  2  gns.  net). 

MALTA  probably  enjoys  a  more  valuable 
architectural  heritage  than  any  other  British 
possession  overseas  and  it  is  both  surprising  and 
regrettable  that  no  official  history  or  survey  of 
the  island's  monuments  has  ever  been  carried 
out — except  for  the  brief  though  very  valuable 
list  of  Losses  and  Survivals  in  tlic  War,  published 
by  H.M.  Stationery  Office  in  1946.  The  author 
of  the  book  under  review  has  perforce  drawn 
heavily  on  this  wartime  list,  but  his  book  is,  of 
course,  much  more  ambitious  in  scope.  He 
describes  in  detail  every  important  and,  it  may 
be  thought,  many  unimportant  buildings  within 
his  period,  while  collecting  and  assembling  all 
the  scattered  references  to  their  authorship  and 
dating.  The  material  is  sensibly  arranged  in  four 
sections — military  architecture  and  town-plan- 
ning; ecclesiastical  architecture;  palaces  and 
domestic  architecture;  and  finally  local  building 
materials  and  methods  of  construction.  All  this 
is  meritorious,  though  conducted  in  a  spirit  of 
old-fashioned  local  piety  which  leads  the  author 
into  making  exaggerated  and  sometimes  absurd 
claims  for  the  importance  of  his  subject.  But  the 
value  of  the  book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
illustrations:  over  two  hundred  plates  and  some 
ninety  line-drawings  of  plans  and  elevations. 

Malta  is  blessed  with  an  easily  worked  and 
attractively  coloured  building-stone  and  to  this 
happy  circumstance,  combined  with  the  wealth 
and  foreign  manners  imported  by  the  Knights, 
the  island  owes  its  astonishing  variety  of  build- 
ings. These  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
historian  of  art,  especially  to  the  student  of  the 
migration  of  styles,  since  their  origin  is  curious. 
The  Knights  rarely  employed  other  than  local 
Maltese  architects  who  had  to  cater  for  their 
sophisticated  continental  tastes  as  best  they 
could,  and  thus  we  find  the  baroque  and  other 
styles  being  transmuted  into  a  provincial 
vernacular.  Occasionally  these  local  architects 
rose  above  this  humble  level — notably  in  such 
buildings  as  the  Municipal  Palace  and  Seminary 
at  Mdina  or  the  Lecccse  baroque  Auberge  de 
Castille  at  Valletta — but  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  they  ever  achieved  any  very 
great  accomplishment  or  refinement.  Dr. 
Hughes  provides  an  appendix  containing  brief 
biographies  of  all  the  architects  connected  with 
Malta  during  the  period  of  the  Knights,  but  only 
two  reveal  a  recognisable  personality  in  their 
work — Gerolamo  Cassar  and  Lorenzo  Cafa 
brother  of  the  well-known  sculptor  Mclchiorre 
Cafa  who  worked  at  Rome.  Cassar  (1 520-1 586) 


was  responsible  for  the  Conventual  Church  of  I 
St.  John  and  most  of  the  auberges  at  Valletta- 
sturdy  constructions,  not  without  a  certain! 
primitive  dignity,  though  their  design  is  seldom  J 
more  than  an  amalgam  of  borrowed  and  im-|| 
perfectly    understood    motifs.    He    had,  for 
example,  a  strange,  indeed  alarming  predilec-  I 
tion  for  massive  quoins  which  he  applied  with- 
out any  regard  to  scale  or  proportion.  Lorenzo  I 
Cafa  (1630-1710)  was  primarily  an  ecclesiastical  I 
architect  and  endowed  his  village  churches  and  I 
the  Cathedral  at  Mdina  with  those  charming  I 
little  baroque  domes  which  are  so  striking  a  I 
feature  of  the  Maltese  landscape. 

Maltese  architecture  under  the  Knights  is  1 1 
therefore  well-deserving  of  the  detailed  study  it 
has  obtained  from  Dr.  Hughes.  It  can  only  be  J 
regretted  that  he  was  prevented  from  continuing  I 
his  study  into  the  nineteenth  century  when  one  I 
or  two  notable  buildings  were  erected,  such  as  |l 
the  Anglican  Church  at  Valletta  which  formed  I 
the  subject  of  the  first  published  article  on  II 
architecture  by  that  leading  architectural  I 
historian,  Mr.  Howard  Colvin.-J.F.L.S. 

GLASS  FROM  THE  CORNING  MUSEUM 
OF  GLASS:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE 
COLLECTIONS,  (Coming,  New  York 
(!955)>  77  pages,  82  illustrations,  of  which 
16  are  in  colour,  $1.50) 

THE  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Corning  Glass  Centre,  the  cultural 
focus  of  the  great  industrial  complex  of  the  I 
Corning  Glass  Works,  was  opened  to  visitors  I 
in  195 1.  Within  the  short  span  of  its  existence  it  I 
has  achieved  great  things,  bringing  together 
collections  which  for  quality  and  balance  may 
well  cause  heart-burning  to  older  and  quantita- 
tively better-off  Museums. 

This  small  book  proffers  a  rich  selection  of  the  I 
Museum's  treasures  in  excellent  pictures.  It  is  I 
indeed  rather  more  of  a  picture-book  than  all 
guide  in  the  conventional  sense;  for  its  purpose  I 
appears  to  be  to  present  an  anthology  of  splendid  j 
glasses,  rather  than  to  introduce  the  Museum's 
collections  in  detail.  The  text  is  brief,  and  is 
conceived  as  a  commentary  on  the  pictures. 
The  very  nature  of  the  collection,  however, 
ensures  that  by  this  means  a  fair  picture  is  built 
up  of  the  historical  development  of  glass  through 
the  ages.  Generalisations  in  a  work  of  this  scope 
are   notoriously   difficult   to   make,   and  not 
everyone  will  agree  with  some  made  in  this 
book;  such  as,  for  instance,  that  transparency 
in  glass  only  appears  with  the  invention  of 
glass-blowing,  in  the  first  century  B.C.  (p.  15), 
or  that  Islamic  facet-cutting  differed  radically 
from  Roman  (p.  23).  It  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading to  suggest  (p.  39)  that  enamelling  ranked 
with  diamond-point  engraving  as  a  means  of 
decorating    'Waldglas',    since   it    is   in  fact 
extremely  rare.   And  it  would  be  hard  to 
substantiate  the  statement  (p.  61)  that,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  'opaque  glass  was  enamelled 
in  the  same  style  as  contemporary  porcelain, 
and  in  many  cases  by  the  same  artists'.  These,  I 
however,  are  but  slight  criticisms  of  what  is  a  J 
useful  and  handsome  addition  to  the  literature  j 
on  the  history  of  glass. — R.J.C. 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  David  Bland 

Crert  Flower  Books  (1700- 1900)  is,  as  its  hand- 
lomely  displayed  title-page  states,  'A  Biblio- 
graphical Record  of  two  Centuries  of  finely- 
Illustrated  Flower  Books',  which  has  just  been 
published  by  Collins.  It  contains  essays  by 
Kacheverell  Sitwell  on  The  Romance  of  the  Flower 
&ook  and  by  Wilfrid  Blunt  on  The  Illustrators  of 
wte  great  Flower  Books.  These  are  followed  by  a 
Bibliography  by  Patrick  Synge,  W.  T.  Steam 
[nd  others.  The  ordinary  edition  sells  for  12 
guineas  and  the  special  edition  on  mould-made 
?aper  for  20  guineas.  Its  price  is  in  the  tradition 
)f  the  great  books  it  describes  and  so  is  its  size. 
{ou  cannot  produce  elaborately  illustrated 
>ooks  in  small  editions  for  the  price  of  a  novel, 
.nd  if  you  are  going  to  portray  flowers  in  a  way 
hat  is  of  use  to  the  botanist  it  is  good  to  show 
hem  life  size.  Hence  the  fine  flower  book  like 
he  fine  bird  book  is  generally  large  and  expen- 
sive. Sometimes  it  is  incredibly  large  like  the 
imous  Orchidaceae  of  Bateman  which  we  are 
old  weighs  3  Si  lbs.  There  is  an  amusing  carica- 
kure  by  Cruikshank  showing  this  book  being 
jiandled  by  a  crane. 

C  The  flower  book  of  course  gives  more  excuse 
pr  a  very  large  page  than  the  bird  book;  be- 
cause most  flowers  are  small  enough  to  repro- 
duce in  their  actual  size  while  most  birds  are  not. 
•The  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  great  jlorilegia 
cost  a  small  fortune  to  produce  and  can  never 
(lave  repaid  their  publishers — or  more  often 
their  authors  since  most  of  them  were  privately 
jfinanced.  A  few,  like  The  Temple  of  Flora, 
(actually  brought  bankruptcy  in  their  train.  It  is 
sad  to  reflect  that  other  less  deserving  folk  have 
Iprofited  by  destroying  these  books  in  order  to 
sell  their  plates  separately. 

And  yet  the  promoters,  or  some  of  them, 
(obviously  had  this  expedient  in  mind  when 
(planning  their  gigantic  formats.  When  books 
Kvere  issued  in  parts,  as  so  many  of  those  des- 
Icribed  here  were  issued,  they  were  flimsily 
bound  and  lent  themselves  to  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment. It  was  the  insistence  on  perfect  reproduc- 
tion, or  reproduction  as  near  perfection  as  was 
-■possible  at  the  time,  that  has  caused  the  best 
-plates  to  be  so  eagerly  sought  after.  It  was  this 
too  that  led,  more  than  the  large  formats,  to 
the  great  cost  of  producing  these  works. 

It  is  significant  that  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  original  plates  were  reproduced 
by  processes  in  which  hand-work  predominated, 
that  is  by  engraving  (including  mezzotint,  aqua- 
tint and  stipple)  or  by  lithography.  Of  course 
the  terminal  dates  set  for  this  collection  (1700- 
1900)  rule  out  all  except  the  very  earliest  photo- 
mechanical illustrations.  Yet  a  few  contemporary 
books  are  mentioned  with  praise,  in  particular 
the  Supplement  to  the  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Lilium  (1934-1940)  in  which,  be  it  noted.  Miss 
1  Lilian  Snelling's  illustrations  are  hand-coloured. 

It  seems  then  that  photography,  even  colour 
photography  working  direct  from  the  original 
flower,  cannot  compete  with  a  hand-engraved 
plate  or  a  hand-drawn  lithograph  copied  from 
'  an  original  painting  and  coloured  by  hand. 
Sacheverell  Sitwell  says  in  his  characteristic 


essay,  The  Romance  of  the  Flower  Book:  'Photo- 
graphy, except  in  one  or  two  particular  in- 
stances .  .  .  can  never  possibly  equal  the  drawn 
and  coloured  portrayal  by  the  human  hand*. 

What  are  we  to  say  then  to  a  book  like  the  one 
under  review  which  uses  photographic  processes 
to  reproduce  the  engravings,  themselves  often 
reproductions  of  paintings?  One  can  only  judge 
by  the  results,  and  the  results  are  superb.  All  the 
more  credit  then  to  the  original  engravers  who 
adapted  the  paintings  to  the  page  and  made  the 
task  of  the  modern  printer  easier.  The  colour 
plates  are  printed  by  eight-colour  offset  litho- 
graphy and  the  monochromes  by  collotype, 
neither  of  them  processes  that  need  art  paper. 
Consequently  the  plates  are  as  near  facsimiles  as 
is  possible.  The  typography  and  the  binding  are 
much  more  elegant  than  in  most  of  the  books 
listed  in  the  bibliography,  whose  publishers, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  lavished  all  their 
care  on  the  illustrations. 

The  bibliography,  unlike  Nissen's,  is  selective, 
i.e.,  it  rejects  numerous  small  works  of  little 
artistic  or  botanical  significance.  But  for  the 
books  it  does  include  (and  there  are  over  600 
entries,  which  makes  it  considerably  fuller  than 
Dunthorne)  it  offers  much  information  con- 
tained in  no  other  bibliography  and  some  of  it 
published  for  the  first  time.  This  feature  alone 
should  make  this  work  a  valuable  investment 
for  collectors,  besides  being  an  essential  refer- 
ence tool  for  Libraries  and  Botanical  Institutions. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Sitwell  may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  Bergstrom's  great  work  Dutch  Still- 
Life  Painting,  which  he  refers  to  in  his  essay,  has 
been  translated  from  the  Swedish  and  is  now 
pubhshed  in  English. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Design  in  Jewellery:  By  Peter  Lyon.  London: 
Peter  Owen  Ltd.  21s.  net. 

St.  Osyth's  Priory.  The  Essex  residence  of 
Mr.  Somerset  de  Chair.  An  illustrated 
survey  of  the  Former  Abbey  of  the  Augus- 
tine Monks.  The  Historic  Home  of  the 
D'Arcy's  and  the  Earls  of  Rochford. 
General  Editor:  Charles  H.  Wood.  Derby: 
English  Life  Publications  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net. 

On  Painting:  By  Leon  Battista  Alberti: 

Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
John  R.  Spencer.  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
Yale  University  Press.  S3. 50. 

Shaping  America's  Products:  By  Don  Wal- 
lace. London :  Chapman  cV  Hall.  Sos.  net.  New 
York:  Reinhold  Publishing  Corporation. 
Sio.oo. 

The  Spanish  Riding  School.  Its  traditions 
and  development  from  the  sixteenth 
century  until  today:  By  Princess  Mathilde 
Windisch-Graetz.  London:  Cassell  6V  Co. 
Ltd.  42s.  net. 

Jacques  Callot:  By  Edwin  de  T.  Bechtel. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  New  York: 
George  Braziller.  42s.  net. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  BELGRAVE 
LIBRARY 

In  response  to  requests  from  readers,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
these  pages,  or  shown  under  'Books 
Received',  can  be  obtained  by  post 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,22  Armoury 
Way,  London,  S.W.18 


books  on  art 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 
Tiranti  Bookshop,  72  Charlotte 
Street,  London  W.I     Mus.  1165 

fine  art  books  since  1895 


A  PICTURE  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLISH  POTTERY 

GRISELDA  LEWIS 

The  history  of  the  art  from  the 
Bronze  Age  to  the  present  day, 
illustrated  with  over  420  photo- 
graphs, showing  nearly  700  diff- 
erent pieces  from  every  period. 

Demy  Quarto  30/- 

Obtainable  from  all  Booksellers  or 
post  free  from: 

BOOK  SALES  DEPT.,  HULTON  PRESS  LTD.. 
HULTON  HOUSE,  FLEET  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


British  Table  and 
Ornamental  Glass 

L.  M.  Angus- Butterworth 

*  ...  an  attractively  produced 
volume,  lavishly  illustrated."  County 
Express  (Stourbridge).         42j.  net. 

From  Broad- Glass 
To  Cut  Crystal 

D.  R.  Gutterj 

This  beautifully-illustrated  volume 
kindles  in  the  reader  a  sense  of  won- 
der, and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
fineness  of  our  traditional  cut-glass.' 
Pottery  and  Glass.  35s.  net. 

LEONARD  HILL  [BOOKS] 
LIMITED 


AMERICAN  SECTION 

Pillement: 

Six  Unpublished  Chinoiserie  Panels 


UNTIL  they  were  recently  acquired  by 
the  Mortimer  Brandt  Galleries  ot  New- 
York,  the  six  important  chinoiserie  panels  for 
wall  decoration  by  Jean  Pillement,  illustrated 
in  this  issue  in  colour  (see  pages  X  and  XI), 
were  in  Lisbon.  There  they  were  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Ricardo  Espirito  Santo, 
a  great  admirer  and  collector  ot  the  w  ork  of 
Pillement,  who  in  his  own  lifetime  w  as  well- 
known  in  Portugal.  The  great  French  decor- 
ator is  known  to  have  been  in  Lisbon  in  1 7H0, 
to  which  city  he  seems  to  have  come  from  an 
announced  period  of  'retirement'  at  Avignon 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health  in  1779.  How  ever,  he 
seems  to  have  been  very  active  in  Portugal  on 
the  visit,  his  second,  which  began  in  1780, 
according  to  his  biographer,  Georges  Pille- 
ment. It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  letters 
which  William  Beckford  wrote  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  that  he  had  seen  in  a  pavilion  at 
Cintra,  at  the  villa  of  the  Marquis  ot  Penalva, 
a  fantastic  bower  in  the  'Indian'  taste,  designed 
by  Pillement,  where  a  dragon  held  a  lustre  ot 
fifty  lights  suspended  by  testoons  ot  crystal. 

It  is  stated  by  Georges  Pillement  that  the 
artist  remained  in  Portugal  tor  some  years  but 
that  the  record  in  Raczinsky's  dictionary  ot 
Portuguese  artists  is  incorrect  in  affirming  that 
he  did  not  leave  until  the  age  of  seventy  (which 
would  have  been  in  1798),  since  in  1796  he  is 
known  to  have  been  in  France  at  Pczcnas  with 
his  sister  Louise  and  her  husband,  Etienne 
Severac.  The  peregrinations  ot  Pillement 
during  his  whole  lite  are  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  follow.  It  is  doubtful  it 
any  artist  had  so  international  a  career  as 
Pillement:  this  decorator  from  Lyons,  from  a 
provincial  family  of  painters,  w  ho  was  at  home 
in  all  the  capitals  ot  Europe  and  who  painted 
kin^s  and  queens;  who  personally  carried  the 
style  'a  la  Pillement'  to  foreign  lands;  and  who 
became  the  chief  exponent  ot  a  type  ot  decor- 
ation which  he  did  not  originate  but  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection.  It  is  true  that  his 
works  w  ere  widely  engraved  in  both  Paris  and 
London,  but  it  was  not  through  publication 


alone  that  his  designs  were  spread  abroad. 

Jean  was  born  in  Lyons  in  1 728  and  no  doubt 
had  some  instruction  from  his  family  before 
he  went  to  Paris  at  a  very  early  age  and  worked 
as  a  designer  at  the  tapestry  factory  ot  the 
Gobelins.  It  was  probably  there  that  he  had  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  Oriental  motifs  which  were 
rapidly  becoming  a  part  ot  the  French  taste 
of  the  developing  rococo  period.  Before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bouvet  had 
published  an  album  of  designs  ot  Chinese 
costumes,  and  in  1734  Jean  Antoinc  Fraissc 
engraved  Oriental  designs  tor  Chantilly.  Wat- 
teau  had  introduced  figures  in  Chinese  dress  in 
his  decorations  for  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette 
and  had  produced  his  di  verses  figures  chinoises. 
Huet  had  also  created  Chinese  decorations  and 
it  may  have  been  these  that  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  artist  from  Lyons,  who  was 
in  about  his  sixteenth  year. 

A  memoir  written  by  Pillement  in  Vienna 
in  1767  is  the  source  of  much  information  con- 
cerning his  early  career,  and  is  ot  particular 
interest  here  in  showing  that  the  visit  to  Lisbon 
in  1780  was  not  his  first;  although  there  is  110 
question  that  the  panels  belong  to  the  later 
period  and  are  in  every  sense  a  mature  w  ork. 
The  memoir,  which  is  given  in  full  by  Georges 
Pillement,  w  as  written  in  order  to  promote  his 
work  as  painter  of  a  new  type  ot  design  in  fast 
colours  on  silk  and  is  entitled  Memoir  pour  le 
ST  Pillement  Dessinateur  ot  Inventeur  d'une 
nouvelle  fabrique  do  soye  peinte  dans  lo  gout  Acs 
hides.  He  savs  that  he  went  to  Spam  and 
Portugal  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  stayed 
three  years;  that  his  work  was  highly  appreci- 
ated in  Lisbon  by  the  Secretary  ot  State, 
Mcndosa;  and  that  he  had  the  invitation  to 
remain  with  the  title  ot  painter  to  the  king. 
However,  he  went  on  to  London  where  he 
remained  six  vcars.  Throughout  his  lite  he  was 
well-known  in  London,  and  was  there  at 
various  periods,  giving  it  as  his  address  when 
he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  111  Paris  in  1777-  In 
the  meantime  he  had  painted  in  Poland,  tor 
Stanislas,  and  received  the  title  ot  painter  to 


the  king.  In  Vienna  he  painted  for  the  Liechten- 
stein family.  He  also  painted  in  Rome,  Turin 
and  Milan,  and  had  apparently  more  than  one 
visit  to  Spain.  According  to  the  record  in 
Benezit's  dictionary,  he  exhibited  from  1760  to 
1780  at  the  Society  ot  Artists  and  the  Free 
Societv  in  London,  and  his  work  in  oils,  pastel 
and  gouache  was  widely  admired.  He  painted 
many  pure  landscapes,  but  his  decorative  work 
has  supplanted  these  in  the  recognition  given 
to  him  today.  His  designs  were  engraved  by 
Woollett,  Mason,  Elliott  and  others  in  London. 
In  1758  his  LrVre  de  Chinois  engraved  by  Canot| 
had  been  published  in  that  city.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  whole  vocabulary  ot  Pillement,  the 
scrolls,  the  pagoda,  the  parasol,  the  festoons  of] 
bells,  the  baroque  flowers,  the  exotic  birds,  the 
'Indian'  trees,  and  the  delightful  little  figures 
of  Chinese  fishermen,  musicians,  revellers  and! 
idlers  which  make  up  one  ot  the  gayest  form* 
of  decorative  art  that  was  ever  devised. 

Many  of  the  same  motifs  which  make  up  the 
designs  of  the  present  series  are  to  be  found  on 
a  plate  signed  J.  Pillement  Inv.  &  Sculp,  w  hich 
is  reproduced  in  Leon  Riotor's  VOeuvre  do 
Jean  Pillement,  Plate  34,  as  from  a  Caluer  dei 
Arabesques. 

Although  Pillement  worked  to  so  great  an 
extent  outside  his  native  country,  he  w  as  also 
active  in  France  where  he  became  painter  to 
Marie  Antoinette.  In  1779  he  held  a  sale  of  his 
w  orks  in  London  stating  that  ill  health  obliged 
him  to  retire  to  Avignon.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  we  find  him  very  active  in  Portu- 
gal. At  the  end  of  his  life  he  returned  to  his 
native  Lyons  and  as  he  lived  until  t  808  he  long 
survived  his  popularity  and  witnessed  the 
rococo  style,  which  he  had  carried  to  such 
heights,  tall  before  the  classicism  ot  Percier  am' 
Fontaine. 

Recent  cleaning  of  the  panels  in  London  ha; 
brought  out  the  full  beauty  of  the  soft  blut 
•ground  enclosing  cream  coloured  reserves,  01: 
which  the  designs  arc  portrayed  111  delicate 
polvchrome  tints. 


French  Silver 


Die  Elizabeth  Parke  Firestone  Collection 


BY  PAUL  L.  GRIGAUT,  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 


IN  the  United  States,  where  collecting  antique  French  silver 
is  still  largely  the  part-time  private  pursuit  of  an  elite,  Mrs. 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost  airieusc  </' 
mevrerie,  one  of  these  rare  and  fortunate  connoisseurs  whom 
Maze-Sencier,  some  sixty  years  ago,  already  praised  as  the  most 
sensitive  of  collectors.  And  were  Maze-Sencier  able  to  study 
Mrs.  Firestone's  group  of  eighteenth-century  French  goldsmith  s 
work,  he  would  in  all  probability  give  it  the  ultimate  compli- 
ments he  reserved  for  only  a  few  collections  in  his  Almanach  de 
Gotha  of  connoisseurs,  the  well-known  Livrc  des  Collectionneurs: 
he  would  call  it  Hors  pair. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Mrs.  Firestone  became  interested 
an  French  silver,  and  her  collection  (now  in  Akron,  Ohio)  is  a 
jlarge  one.  Composed  of  some  four  hundred  pieces,  it  is  com- 
parable in  America,  I  believe,  only  to  the  Wentworth  Collection 
jso  beautifully  displayed  at  the  present  time  in  the  newly  reopened 
galleries  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  remark- 
able size,  it  has  its  own  strong  personality  and  homogeneity.  For 
this  there  are  several  reasons.  The  collection  is  almost  entirely 
formed  of  eighteenth-century  examples,  among  which  the 
silver-gilt  pieces,  valued  so  highly  by  some,  are  conspicuously 
absent.  Even  within  this  period,  the  Grand  Siecle  of  French  crafts- 
manship, Mrs.  Firestone  has  favoured  one  epoch  and  one  trend— 
the  mature  Louis  XV  style,  with  its  dignity  and  perfection  of 
form.  More  important  still,  to  the  common  denominator  of 
formal  grace  and  elegance  which  characterizes  the  entire  group, 
should  be  added  another  quality — restraint.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Firestone  Collection  so  spectacular  as  the  pieces  from  the 
Portuguese  collections  which  were  seen  recently  in  Paris:  the 
'Chinaman',  the  'Chicoree  Moderne'  so  bitterly  attacked  by 
Cochin,  have  no  more  attraction  for  Mrs.  Firestone  than  they 
had  for  Cochin's  protectress,  Mine  de  Pompadour.  Basically, 
although  it  is  of  museum  calibre,  the  collection  is  a  private 
collection  in  which  tours  de  force  have  no  place.  It  is  characteristic 
that  Francois-Thomas  Germain,  perhaps  the  most  flamboyant 
of  the  rococo  goldsmiths,  should  be  represented  by  the  plainest, 
most  restrained  objects  he  ever  made,  a  pair  of  dishes  executed  for 
the  Russian  court  of  extreme  reticence  and  subtlety  (No.  13). 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  much  French  silver  has  been 
destroyed,  and  that  this  field  of  collecting  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  pursue,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
French  marks  (perhaps  this  has  been  exaggerated;),  but  because 
of  scarcity  of  material.  The  rarity  of  French  silver  is  not  a  myth. 

The  hugeorange  tree  boxes  and  the  silver  furniture(twcnty  tons 
of  them  !),  the  great  trees  and  services  of  silver  wrought  by  Ballin 
for  the  Eastern  rulers,  the  entire  collection  of  Cardinal  Dubois, 
which  was  the  'handsomest'  of  its  kind,  all  these  and  countless 
others  have  been  melted  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Hut,  even  when 
Louis  XIV  and  his  successors,  in  time  of  stress,  sent  for  many 
million  of  livres  of  their  personal  silver  to  be  melted,  most 
French  families  kept  some  at  least  of  their  silverware.  The  large, 
impressive  and  well-known  pieces  belonging  to  the  aristocracy 


1.  Small  bowl  (coupe).  Decorated  with  repousse  band  at  foot.  Marks: 
letter 'b'  with  open  crown.  Paris,  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (?). 
Diameter  4;'  inches. 

were  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones,  to  be  sent  to  the 
official  melting-pot,  and  the  nobles  in  the  public  eye  remained 
almost  the  only  Frenchmen  who  were  obliged,  as  Saint-Simon 
said,  7/  sc  inettre  en  faience  . 

To  collect  the  large  soup  tureens,  the  elaborate  platters  and 
wine  coolers  which  were  commonly  used  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (when,  to  use  another  untranslatable  phrase,  Frenchmen 
learnt  'a  se  ruer  en  cuisine'  and  to  enjoy  delicate  foods)  is 
today  an  impossibility.  There  remains  the  very  large  field 
of  the  less  ambitious  pieces,  which  include  some  of  the 
most  delicate  and  sensitive  creations  of  French  craftsmanship. 
Yet  this  is  a  field  where  competition  tor  small,  seemingly  unim- 
portant pieces  is  keen,  and  based  of  necessity  on  sound  specialized 
knowledge.  It  is  .1  measure  of  Mrs.  Firestone's  extraordinary 
achievement  that  she  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  works  of  more 
than  a  hundred  ami  fifty  Parisian  silversmiths  (twenty-five  of 
whom  were  not  represented  in  the  Puiforcat  Collection)  and  of 
more  than  fiftv  little  known  or  unknown  provincial  orfevres.  The 
collection  offers  a  w  ealth  of  information  which  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  description  of 
the  collection.  Cur  aim  is  to  attract  attention  to  the  collection 
as  a  w  hole,  illustrating  some  ot  its  more  characteristic  pieces. 

Dogmatism  in  collecting  111  such  a  restricted  area  would  be  un- 
wise or  frustrating.  Although  Mrs.  Firestone  specialises  in 
eighteenth-century  pieces,  she  has  also  collected  a  number  of 
much  earlier  examples,  l  ike  Saint-Simon's  Marechalc  d'  Estrces, 
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who  'allait  toujours  broquantant',  she  has  for  our  pleasure  been 
unable  to  resist  some  of  these,  probably  the  rarest  objects  in  the 
whole  field  of  collecting.  The  art  of  finding  something  when 
looking  for  something  else,  gives  the  art  of  collecting  much  of  its 
charm.  In  the  chase  of  old  French  silver  it  is  a  basic  principle. 

The  earliest  piece  in  the  collection  is  a  bowl  on  a  low  spreading 
foot,  of  the  simplest  possible  form  (No.  i).  It  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  (the  minuscule  letter  /)  (?)  should 
furnish  an  easy  clue) ;  of  the  other  marks  unfortunately  only  the 
characteristic  crowned  fleur-de-lys  remains,  visible  in  the  illus- 
tration. More  than  a  century  separates  this  bowl  from  the 
delightful  miniature  caster  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  the 
only  mark  of  which  is  the  maker's  stamp  in  splendid  condition : 
IP  with  the  familiar  points  de  remede,  the  crowned  fleur-de-lys 
and  twin  branches  of  laurel  (No.  2).  In  spite  of  its  size,  it  has 
much  of  the  dignity  and  all  the  perfection  which  we  associate 
with  the  other  Grand  Siecle,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Related  to 
these,  in  spirit  at  least,  is  the  pair  of  candlesticks  on  square  bases 
(No.  3)  exhibited  at  the  famous  Orfevrerie  Civile  Fran^aise  ex- 
hibition in  1926.  They  are  dated  167.S-1679,  with  an  unknown 
maker's  mark:  LB  with  a  chalice. 

With  the  eighteenth  century  we  enter  Mrs.  Firestone's 
specialised  interest  and  Parisian  and  provincial  silversmiths  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  importance.  As  is  to  be  expected  the 
silver  made  in  Paris  forms  the  larger  group.  Parisian  craftsmen, 
as  Mr.  Nocq  pointed  out,  were  responsible  for  four  out  of  five 
pieces  executed  in  France.  Chosen  for  reproduction  here,  among 
a  number  of  early  eighteenth-century  examples,  is  the  splendid, 
heavy  ewer  (No.  4),  with  a  beautifully  engraved  coat-of-arms 
and  mascarons  of  more  than  usual  strength  and,  one  might  say, 
personality.  The  piece  bears  the  Paris  mark  for  1705  and  is  the 
work  of  Sebasticn  Le  Blond,  whose  minute  mark  appears  three 
times,  once  on  the  loop  of  the  handle.  It  has  its  own  basin,  with  a 
multi-lobed  border,  which  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  many 
Picards  then  active. 

The  large  octagonal  dish  (No.  5)  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  one 
of  a  pair,  executed  in  1723,  by  Nicolas  Besnier,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Bateman  and  Lady  Spencer.  It  is  part  of  a 
rather  large  group  of  the  same  date,  other  pieces  of  which  are  in 
the  Puiforcat  Collection.  Yet  the  extreme  perfection  of  the 


present  examples,  with  their  chaste  decoration  and  the  weight  of 
their  material,  make  them  outstanding  examples  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  greatest  among  the  craftsmen  of  the  century. 

Mrs.  Firestone's  collection  is  rich,  very  rich  in  ecuelles,  on 
which  the  silversmiths  of  the  eighteenth  century  expended  so 
much  their  ingeniousness.  Two  of  these,  shown  here,  are  among 
the  most  perfect  of  their  kind.  One,  by  Jean  Debrie  (No.  9)  is 
decorated  with  dolphin  handles,  and  incised  decoration  a  la 
Louis  XIV,  but  dates  from  1745.  The  other  (No.  8)  by  Nicolas- 
Antoinc  dc  Saint-Nicolas,  Paris,  1738,  is  in  perfect  rococo  style. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  list  even  the  more  important 
pieces  which  give  Mrs.  Firestone's  collection  its  individuality. 
But,  among  those  discussed  here,  pride  of  place  should  perhaps 
be  given  to  a  pair  of  spice  boxes  (No.  7).  These  were  owned  in 
the  1870's  by  that  pioneer  collector  Paul  Eudel,  whose  sale,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  was  the  first  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  French  silver.  These  are  by  Antoine  Filassier  and  bear  the  date 
letters  for  1724.  Of  the  same  date  is  a  double  salt  (No.  6) — or 
more  probably  another  spice  box — by  Etienne  Guiart.  Rctard- 
ataire,  in  a  craft  where  evolution  is  far  slower  than  is  generally 
believed,  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  Louis  XIV  style  in  its  prime. 

An  interesting  instance  of  stylistic  evolution  of  a  given  artisan 
is  found  in  two  sets  of  candlesticks  by  Edme-Pierre  Balzac,  a  very 
prolific  silversmith,  who  is  represented  in  the  collection  by 
twelve  examples  of  his  work.  The  candelabrum  (one  of  a  pair) 
shown  here  (No.  1  1)  was  made  in  1746  and  is  perhaps  the  most, 
almost  the  only  'rococo'  piece  in  the  collection,  while  the  other 
sticks  (1765),  a  little  severe  and  solemn  (No.  12)  represent  the 
style  'a  l'antique'  favoured  by  Mme  de  Pompadour:  for  most 
silversmiths  their  art  was  a  craft  in  which  personality  expressed 
itself  in  excellence  of  detailed  perfection  rather  than  originality  of 
design,  and  discoveries  became  at  once  common  property. 

Important  as  Parisian  silver  is  in  the  Firestone  Collection,  the 
provincial  pieces  are  equally  valuable.  Most  of  the  great  centres 
are  represented,  some  with  unrecorded  marks  which  deserve 
close  study.  Only  two  examples  have  been  selected  for  repro- 
duction. Both  are  from  Toulouse.  The  earlier  is  a  majestic,  tall 
(9  inches)  muffineer  (No.  17)  which,  for  many  years,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  a  Parisian  craftsman.  And  indeed  its 
sturdy  grace,  the  effortless  technical  skill  with  which  it  is  executed 
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2.  Spice  caster.  Maker:  Jean  Picard.  Paris,  c.  1660.  Height  35  inches.  3.  Pair 
of  candlesticks.  Maker's  mark:  I.B.  and  chalice.  Paris,  1678-79.  Height  4I 
inches.  4.  Ewer.  Maker:  Sebastien  Le  Blond.  Paris,  1705.  Height  12  inches.  5.  One 
of  a  pair  of  octagonal  dishes,  executed  for  the  wedding  of  Lord  Bateman  and 
Lady  Spencer.  Maker:  Nicolas  Besnier.  Paris,  1723-24.  6.  Double  salt  (or  spice 
box).  Maker:  Etienne  Guiart,  Paris,  1724.  7.  Pair  of  spice  boxes.  Maker: 
Antoine  Filassier.  Paris,  1724-25.  Length  4!  inches.  8.  'Ecuelle'.  Maker: 
Nicolas-Antoine  de  Saint-Nicolas.  Paris,  1738-39.  Diameter  13  inches.  9. 
'Ecuelle'.  Maker:  Jean  Debrie.  Paris,  1743-44.  Diameter  I2'2  inches.  10. 
'Biberon  de  Malade'.  Maker:  Nicolas  Outrebon.  Paris,  1750-51.  Height  5  inches. 
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II.  Candelabra  (one  of  a  pair).  Maker:  Edme- 
Pierre  Balzac,  1746-47.  Height  17 f,  inches.  12. 
Four  candlesticks.  Maker:  Edme-Pierre  Balzac. 
Paris  1765-67.  Height  10J  inches.  13.  One  of  a 
pair  of  square  dishes.  Maker:  Francois-Thomas 
Germain,  Paris,  1757.  Made  for  the  court  of 
Russia  and  bearing  the  Imperial  crest.  Width 
10J  inches.  14.  Ewer.  Maker:  Samson,  Toulouse, 
1762. 
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15.  Footed  box.  Maker:  Jean-Baptiste  Saurin.  Paris,  1780-81. 
Length  94  inches.  16.  Covered  bowl  ('bol  a  bouillon').  Maker: 
Jean  Baptiste  Nolin,  late  eighteenth  century.  Diameter  4J  inches. 
17.  Muffineer.  Unknown  maker.  Toulouse,  1714. 
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I5  arc  worthy  of  a  Parisian  hand:  its  marks  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  made  in  Toulouse,  in  all  probability  in 
1714.  The  other  Toulouse  piece  (No.  14)  is  perhaps,  in  a  collection 
rich  in  perfect  examples  of  French  taste,  the  most  splendid.  It  is  a 
ewer  dated  1 762  and  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  few  provincial 
silversmiths  known  to  connoisseurs,  Louis  Samson  of  Toulouse. 

Even  from  this  rapid  survey  it  may  be  possible  to  realise  the 
wealth  of  information  which  will  some  day  be  made  available. 
Already  Mrs.  Firestone  herself  has  started  this  study.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  there  has  not  been  given  to  provincial  silver 
the  detailed  study  which  has  made  English  and  American  pro- 
vincial silver  so  easy  to  identify.  A  catalogue  of  Mrs.  Firestone's 
collection  would  help  our  knowledge.  Perhaps  one  should  go 
farther.  A  short  while  ago,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Sevres  porce- 
lain, Pierre  Verlet  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  corpus  of  the 
French  Porcelaine  nationale,  as  a  contemporary,  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  called  it.  Why  not  a  corpus  of  French  provincial  silver,  at 
least  for  certain  areas  ?If  such  a  project  is  undertaken,  the  Firestone 
Collection  should  be  one  of  its  first  subjects  of  study. 

There  would  be  much  more  to  say  concerning  the  Firestone 
Collection  which,  incidentally,  includes  very  important  groups  | 
of  French  porcelain  and  French  furniture.  Perhaps,  it  is  logical  to 
conclude  this  note  on  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  American 
collecting  by  quoting  from  an  article  published  in  The  Con- 
noisseur two  years  ago:  John  Rewald,  in  an  article  about  another 
American  collector,  described  him  as  'the  type  of  collector  ... 
who  has  an  intimate  relationship  with  his  (collection),  so  intimate 
indeed  that  he  never  glorifies  himself  through  its  possession,  and 
whose  attitude  towards  his  collection  is  as  much  one  of  humility 
as  it  is  of  pride.'  No  better  definition  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Firestone  collection  was  formed  could  be  given. 

At  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Detroit,  Michigan,  there  has 
been  established  the  Elizabeth  Parke  Firestone  Collection  of 
French  Silver,  which  contains  the  silver  toilet  service  of  nineteen 
pieces  made  in  Paris  for  the  Duke  of  Cadaval  (1684-1749). 
examples  from  which  were  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  (Vol. 
CXXXIII,  No.  538,  p.  292;  and  No.  CXXXVII,  No.  551,  p.  73)- 
A  soup  tureen,  formerly  in  the  Baron  Pichon  Collection,  sold  in 
the  DemidofF  sale  in  Florence  in  1880  and  after  a  long  sojourn 
in  Russia,  acquired  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  is  the  work  of 
Thomas  Germain  and  has  the  charge  and  discharge  marks  for 
1729.  The  most  recent  gift  is  an  impressive  pair  of  candlesticks 
by  the  same  great  maker,  dated  1732-1733. 
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AVan  Eyck  Discovery 

AL I T  T  L  E  panel  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study, 
.which  has  always  received  the  special 
attention  of  European  students  visiting  the 
collections  of  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  to 
which  this  painting  came  in  1925,  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  speculation.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  generally  been  published  as  a  copy  by 
Petrus  Christus  of  a  lost  work  by  Jan  Van  Eyck 
which  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  collection 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  This  appears  in  the  in- 
ventory of  1492:  Una  tavoletta  di  Fiandra  suvi 
uno  San  Girolamo  a  studio  chon  uno  amarietto  di 
prospettiva  e  uno  Hone  a  piedi,  opera  di  maestro 
Giovanni  de  Bruggia,  cholorita  a  olio  in  una 
guaiana,  f.30,  indicating  that  it  was  then  valued 
at  the  price  of  thirty  florins.  The  presence  of  this 
painting  in  Florence  seems  to  have  influenced 
Ghirlandajo  and  Botticelli  in  their  works  in  the 


Ognissanti,  painted  in  1480,  where  a  St.  Jerome 
and  a  St.  Augustine  are  similar  to  the  Detroit 
panel  and  show  accessories  painted  in  the 
Flemish  style. 

That  the  St.  Jerome  in  the  Institute  is,  however, 
not  a  copy  by  Petrus  Christus,  nor  even  a  col- 
laboration of  the  two  painters,  is  now  accepted 
by  scholars  who  have  seen  the  picture  following 
the  recent  cleaning  and  restoration.  This  has 
freed  it  from  very  old  overpaint:  so  old,  in  fact, 
that  it  seems  to  be  almost  contemporary  with 
the  original  surface.  Why  it  should  have  been  so 
treated  soon  after  its  origin,  possibly  even  in  the 
year  1442,  the  date  inscribed  in  small  letters 
over  the  head  of  the  saint,  remains  a  mystery. 
Since  Van  Eyck  died  in  1441,  the  presence  of  the 
date  offered  one  of  the  most  telling  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  collaboration  of  Petrus  Christus, 
since  the  latter  took  over  the  master's  studio  and 
is  known  to  have  worked  on  other  unfinished 
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subjects,  such  as  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the 
Frick  Collection.  Whoever  added  the  date  1442 
was  probably  the  painter  who  made  other 
changes,  such  as  the  overpaint  111  tempera  of  the 
robe  and  hat  of  the  saint,  which  destroyed  the 
original  contours  and  was  done  in  the  coarse 
style  of  a  fresco  painter.  This,  in  red  brown, 
when  removed  revealed  a  deep  vermilion  colour. 
An  overpaint  of  blue  had  changed  into  a  tassel 
what  was  originally  a  rosary  of  cherry  red  beads, 
another  alteration  for  which  there  is  no  explana- 
tion. The  wrinkled  paint  on  the  floor  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  accumulation  of  old  darkened 
varnish  but  it  was  the  strange  construction  of  the 
panel  which  had  brought  about  this  wrinkling. 
Examination  showed  that  on  the  oak  panel  there 
was  a  layer  of  rag  paper  soaked  with  glue.  This 
lay  under  the  bitumen,  above  which  there  was 
minium  and  gesso  before  coming  to  the  paint 
layer  itself.  The  shrinking  of  the  rag  paper 


(Left).  'St.  Jerome  in  his  Study',  before  restoration.  (Right).  After  restoration,  and  now  found  to  be  by  Jan  Van  Eyck.  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
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(Left).  Frans  Hals. 
'Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman'.  In  the 
William  Rockhill 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art. 
(Right).  Frans  Hals. 
'Portrait  of  a  Lady'. 
This  has 

recently  been  bought 
by  the  City  Art 
Museum,  St.  Louis, 
and,  because  it  has 
been  for  so  long  in  a 
private  collection,  is 
almost  unknown. 


caused  the  wrinkles  in  the  surface  paint.  Paul 
Coremans  of  the  technical  laboratory  in  Brussels 
has  informed  Dr.  E.  P.  Richardson  of  the 
Detroit  Institute  that  two  similar  instances  are 
known  to  him  in  Belgium.  Both  were  transfers 
from  one  panel  to  another,  done  about  a  century 
ago,  which  had  required  an  astonishing  degree 
of  craftsmanship.  Apparently  the  Detroit 
panel's  transfer  was  done  later  and  by  quite 
another  hand  than  that  of  the  overpainting. 
Both  operations  were  carried  out  in  a  past 
sufficiently  distant  to  make  detection  difficult. 

An  interesting  clue  to  the  original  history  of 
the  painting  was  made  in  1951  by  Dr.  Erwin 
Panofsky,  who  associates  it  with  Cardinal 
Niccolo  Albergati,  papal  legate  in  Flanders  in 
143 1.  Dr.  Panofsky  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  words  of  the  note  on  the  table  of  St. 
Jerome,  written  in  abbreviated  mediaeval  Latin 
and  addressed  to  the  'Cardinal-Priest  of  the  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem'.  Albergati  was  made 
Cardinal  of  the  titular  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
in  Jerusalem  by  Martin  V  in  1426.  The  inference 
would  be  that  Albergati,  Cardinal  of  Santa 
Crocc,  was  the  patron  for  whom  the  St.  Jerome 
was  painted,  and  the  painter  wished  to  compli- 
ment him  by  this  identification  with  the  saint. 
If  the  painting  was  indeed  painted  for  Albergati, 
and  not  all  have  accepted  this  ingenious  theory, 
it  would  at  least  explain  how  a  panel  by  Jan  Van 
Eyck  was  in  Italy  and  in  the  Medici  collection 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Albergati 
died  in  Siena  111  1443. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  present  status  of  the 
panel  as  a  work  entirely  by  Van  Eyck,  evident  111 
the  quality  of  the  modelling,  the  fine  detail  and 
sensitive  outlines,  which  cleaning  has  now  dis- 
closed. It  is  undoubtedly  by  one  hand  only,  and 
no  collaboration,  but  the  work  of  the  master 
himself.  Among  those  who  have  seen  the  paint- 
ing in  its  present  state  and  concur  in  this  opinion 
are  Dr.  F.  Winkler  of  the  Berlin  Museum;  Dr. 


W.  R.  Valentiner,  former  director  of  the  Art 
Institute  who  secured  it  for  the  collections 
originally;  Dr.  Paul  Coremans  of  Brussels;  and 
Mr.  S.J.  Gutlaugsson  of  The  Hague.  Stylistically 
it  is  associated,  as  Dr.  Richardson  points  out,  with 
the  early  work  of  Van  Eyck  before  the  period  of 
the  Ghent  altar,  and  with  some  of  the  figures  in 
the  lower  wings  of  that  famous  work.  Among 
these  he  calls  attention  to  heads  among  the  Just 
Judges,  the  Warriors  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Hermits 
and  Holy  Pilgrims.  Here  are  types  closely  re- 
lated to  the  St.  Jerome. 

Late  Portraits  by  Hals 

TWO  portraits  by  Frans  Hals,  showing  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Haarlem  and  his  wife, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Count 
Maurice  Zamoyski  of  Warsaw  and  have  been 
long  separated,  are  now  brought  into  proximity 
with  each  other  through  the  fact  that  the 
Portrait  0/  a  Lady  has  been  recently  acquired  by 
the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
The  portrait  of  her  husband  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  in  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
portrait  of  the  genial  burgher,  half  smiling, 
whose  dress  suggests  him  to  be  a  person  of  sub- 
stance, is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Hals' 
portrayal  of  the  fleeting  expression,  in  which  he 
excelled;  and  because  of  its  subtlety  it  is  more 
satisfying  than  some  of  his  portrayals  of  laughter. 
Flic  painting  is  well-known  and  has  been 
frequently  exhibited.  Almost  unknown  is  the 
newly  acquired  portrait  of  the  wife,  which  111 
every  way  is  equal  in  quality,  since  it  has  been 
unexhibited  in  the  thirty  years  111  which  it  has 
been  in  a  private  collection.  These  are  works  of 
the  late  period,  when  Hals  showed  a  mastery  of 
brush  work  which  has  made  many  painters  of 
later  centuries  his  close  students.  In  works  of  the 
final  years,  he  gave  up  the  ruddy  tones  of  his 


early  works,  the  somewhat  atmospheric  effects 
of  his  middle  period,  and  developed  a  free 
method  in  which  the  heavily  loaded  brush  did 
not  pause  to  mix  or  blend  the  colours,  but,  in  a 
manner  which  anticipated  the  Impressionists, 
allowed  the  eye  to  mix  them.  The  difference 
was,  of  course,  that  the  Impressionists  used  a 
varied  palette,  while  Hals  was  painting  chiefly  in 
black  and  white  or  monochrome.  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  is  in  greys  and  browns,  which 
emphasise  the  crisp,  transparent  painting  of  the 
lace-bordered  fichu,  broad  cuffs  and  the  close- 
fitting  cap.  On  her  left  hand,  in  which  she  holds 
a  handkerchief,  are  two  gold  rings,  the  note  of 
gold  being  repeated  sparingly  but  with  effect  in 
the  lace  edging  of  the  handkerchief,  the  draw- 
string of  the  little  bag  which  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand,  and  on  the  black  and  gold  bow 
which  secures  the  fichu.  This,  and  a  touch  of 
pink  on  the  ribbon  in  her  cuffs,  are  used  so  skil- 
fully that  it  is  quite  apparent  Hals  was  truly  a 
master  of  colour  through  the  effects  he  gained 
by  its  sparing  use. 

Like  Rembrandt,  Hals  experienced  financial 
difficulties  in  later  years,  although  Hals  fared 
better  in  that  he  remained  throughout  a  highly 
respected  member  of  the  community,  and  the 
Municipality  of  Haarlem  took  care  of  his  living 
expenses.  When  he  died  in  1666,  he  was  buried 
111  the  choir  of  St.  Bavon.  If  he  lacked  riches  it 
was  due  more  to  mismanagement  and  prodigal- 
ity than  to  any  other  reason,  for  he  was  the 
pre-eminent  portrait  painter  of  his  day.  The 
prosperous  citizens  of  Haarlem  were  ex- 
periencing peace  and  prosperity  following  the 
end  of  Spanish  domination,  and  their  well-being 
is  evident  in  Hals'  portrayal  of  them.  He  was  the 
sympathetic  observer  of  life,  he  records  without 
comment  ;  one  learns  nothing  of  Hals  but  much 
of  his  age,  while  Rembrandt  reveals  himself  111 
his  inmost  nature.  That  these  two  should  have 
developed  in  the  same  age  and  among  the  same 
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people  shows  how  independently  genius 
nourishes  itself  and  brings  about  a  metamor- 
phosis of  tradition  now  in  one  form,  and  beside 
it,  another.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  as  has  been  said, 
has  not  been  known  to  students  here,  although 
long  in  America  in  the  collection  of  Robert 
Sterling  Clark,  who  has  recently  established  an 
important  public  collection  at  Williamstown 
which  has  several  times  been  mentioned  in  these 
notes. 

Strasbourg  Faience 

OVER  sixty  examples  of  Strasbourg  faience  in 
a  gift  of  French  eighteenth-century  pottery  and 
porcelain  to  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
augments  this  collection  with  some  carefully 
chosen  pieces.  Faience  predominates  and  as 
French  porcelain  has  so  long  engaged  the 
attention  of  both  private  collectors  and  museums 
here  it  is  gratifying  to  see  recognition  of  the  less 
pretentious  wares  designed  for  daily  use.  It  may 
be  argued  that  even  in  France  the  faience  has  not 
been  treated  with  enough  respect  in  the  present 
century  until  the  great  exhibition  was  held  in 
Paris  in  1932,  when  over  three  thousand  pieces 
were  shown. 

Nineteenth-century  studies  by  Darcel  and 
Tainturier  show  that  the  students  ot  that  period 
recognized  the  importance  ot  these  domestic 
wares.  Their  purpose  was  use,  but  ornament  ami 
design  were  considered  important  m  an  age 
when  taste  was  devoted  to  w  hatever  the  artisan 
touched.  The  sources  of  decoration  were  drawn 
from  Chinese  and  Dutch  wares  but  developed 
with  freedom  and  vitality  in  a  typically  French 
manner. 

Strasbourg  was  a  late  comer  among  the  fac- 
tories, preceded  by  Nevers  and  Rouen,  but 
played  an  important  part  through  the  introduc- 


tion of  a  new  technique,  which  was  actually  an 
old  technique  in  the  decoration  of  porcelain. 
I  his  was  a  second  tiring  at  lower  temperature 
after  the  decorative  motifs  were  added  in 
enamel  colours.  More  brilliant  colours  resulted 
than  had  heretofore  been  seen  on  faience,  and  a 
new  carmine-purple,  the  pourpre  dc  Cassias,  and 
th  e  new  copper-greens  produced  a  splendour  of 
effect  which  was  highly  prized  and  was  soon 
imitated  at  other  centres. 

In  the  first  period,  Strasbourg  wares  were  so 
like  Rouen,  with  decorations  in  blue  and  white, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  identified 
by  students,  as  it  was  unmarked.  However, 
Tainturier  in  1868  had  suggested  that  some  of 
these  blue  and  white  wares  had  come  from 
Strasbourg,  and  Julius  Brinckmann,  writing  in 
1894,  could  substantiate  this  from  discoveries  at 
the  site  of  the  Hannong  family's  factory. 

An  octagonal  blue  and  white  plate  in  the 
collection,  as  here  seen,  has  the  heavy  moulded 
edge  typical  of  Strasbourg.  The  decoration 
shows  an  inner  conventionalized  band  and  .1 
central  motif  of  a  bird  and  basket  of  fruit 
surrounded  by  conventionalized  flowers,  the 
whole  suggestive  of  textile  design.  Rouen  was 
using  somewhat  similar  blue  and  w  hite  decora- 
tion in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  earliest 
know  n  piece  being  signed  by  Brument  in  1699. 
When  Charles-Francois  Hannong  joined  in 
partnership  at  Strasbourg  with  Wackenfeld. 
1721  (Wackenfeld  left  within  a  year)  the 
principal  output  during  his  direction  w  as  in  the 
blue  and  white  style.  When  his  son,  Paul 
Hannong,  became  active  in  1732.  at  first  at  the 
family  factory  at  Hagcnau,  and  finally  in  Stras- 
bourg also,  he  expanded  the  factory  consider- 
ably and  the  types  of  decoration  were  increased. 
The  Oriental  flowers  of  Chantilly  and  Meissen 


were  introduced  in  the  1740's  and  the  naturalistic 
Deutsche  blumen  about  1750,  probably  the  result 
of  the  employment  of  the  decorator  Lowenfinck 
who  had  already  worked  at  Hochst.  The 
'Strasbourg  flowers'  in  their  rich  shades  of 
purple,  yellow,  blue  and  green  are  seen  on  many 
examples  in  the  collection.  There  are  also  other 
Strasbourg  types  such  as  the  moulded  wares  in 
die  shape  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  boars'  heads, 
and  figures.  The  charm  ot  the  faience  figure  is 
well  represented  by  a  Niderviller  example  show- 
ing a  young  woman  with  a  basket  of  flowers 
leaning  against  a  stump  of  a  tree,  in  one  hand 
offering  a  flower  taken  from  her  basket.  This 
figure  has  a  delicacy  which  is  not  obscured  by 
the  tin  glaze,  w  hich  might  be  expected  to  rob  it 
of  crispness  of  outline.  The  costume,  with  its 
checked  and  sprigged  cottons,  is  quite  charming 
and  typical  of  Niderviller.  This  is  probably  of 
the  period,  about  1760,  in  which  Lemire  was 
engaged  as  a  modeller,  an  artist  who  worked  in 
the  style  of  Cyffle  of  Lunevillc.  Cyffle's  models 
passed  by  purchase  to  Niderviller  in  1780,  pro- 
viding a  continuation  ot  the  factory's  output  of 
pleasing  small  figures  ot  this  type. 

New  York  Furniture 

HII.  1956  loan  exhibition  ol  New  York 
furniture  which  closed  the  season's  events 
at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
made  the  first  important  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  ot  New  York  styles  and  character- 
istics since  the  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  in 
1934,  which  was  the  first  to  be  devoted  to  this 
subject.  The  intervening  twenty-two  years  have 
not  advanced  the  study  of  New  York  furniture 
.is  much  .is  th.it  ot  Philadelphia,  Massachusetts, 
Newport  and  Connecticut  work,  so  that  this 
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recent  showing  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
examples  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
Victorian  period  has  been  most  welcome.  Great 
credit  goes  to  Miss  V.  Isabclle  Miller  for  assemb- 
ling the  exhibition  and  for  preparing  a  catalogue 
which  will  now  be  as  indispensable  as  the  one 
written  by  Joseph  Downs  and  Ruth  Ralston  in 
1934.  The  actual  number  of  pieces  shown  at  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  number  brought  together  on  the 
earlier  occasion. 

The  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century 
furniture  lias,  as  would  be  expected,  a  marked 
Dutch  character.  The  great  wardrobe  of  Dutch 
type,  the  hasten,  or  has,  is  as  close  to  the  European 
prototype  as  New  England's  press  cupboard  was 
like  its  Jacobean  forerunner  in  England.  The 
relationship  of  Colonial  work  to  that  of  Europe 
was  never  so  close  as  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  furniture  of  the  more  elaborate  type  was 
concerned.  Among  Dutch  characteristics  in  New 
York's  early  furniture  is  the  preference  for 
leather  covering  for  chairs,  and  frequent  use  of 
inlay.  An  outstanding  example  of  inlay  is  a  great 
cedar  secretary  with  fall  front  inlaid  with  beech 
and  walnut  in  a  design  of  foliated  scrolls,  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  reminiscent  of  the  scroll 
inlay  found  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 
for  which  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  origin 
has  never  been  found.  However,  the  New  York 
piece  is  much  bolder  in  treatment,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
pieces  have  nothing  more  in  common  than 
derivation  from  general  European  sources 
which,  at  a  still  earlier  time,  reacted  on  each 
other.  The  cedar  secretary  belonged  to  the 
Brinckerhoft  family,  having  passed  through 
eight  generations  of  ownership  since  the  last 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Following  the  Dutch  influence,  New  York 
furniture  became  Georgian  in  character,  al- 
though the  Queen  Anne  style  was,  of  course, 
assimilated,  as  this  was  a  basic  style  of  great 
influence  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  all  Colonial  centres  of 
cabinetmaking.  But  New  York  taste  found  the 
prc-Chippendale  style  most  admirable  and 
apparently  had  little  use  for  Chippendale's 
'Modem'  or  'French'  taste,  which  was  so  well 
liked  in  Philadelphia. 

An  especially  handsome  Chippendale  carved 
mahogany  secretary  of  about  1760,  illustrated 
here,  which  belonged  originally  to  a  well-known 
physician,  1  )r.  John  Bard,  has  doors  framed  in 
moulded  panels  surrounded  by  a  carved  ribbon 
band,  while  the  interior  shows  a  deeply  incised 
shell  and  flame  motif.  The  claw-and-ball  feet, 
while  having  the  square  design  favoured  in  New 
York,  arc  slightly  compressed  as  in  the  work  of 
Samuel  Prince,  who  is  known  by  several 
labelled  pieces.  The  similarity,  however,  is  prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  regional  trait. 

Among  New  York  characteristics  is  the  use 
of  a  fret  carving  on  the  frieze  of  chests  and  ward- 
robes (probably  111  no  other  city  save  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  did  this  find  such  favour, 
although,  it  does,  of  course  appear  at  times  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  work).  The  New  York 
gaming  table  is  quickly  recognized  by  its  forceful 


'Kuan  Yin',  a  wood  polychromed  figure, 
c.  900  A.D.  In  the  Walter  C.  Mead  Collection, 
Oriental  Museum,  Denver  Art  Museum. 

serpentine  curve  and  somewhat  broad  apron 
edged  in  rather  coarse  gadrooning.  A  fifth  leg 
swings  out  to  support  the  extended  leaf,  and, 
when  open,  discloses  a  small  drawer  in  the  frame- 
work which  has  come  to  be  called  a  'secret' 
drawer;  although  it  seems  to  have  been  so 
widely  employed  that  there  could  have  been 
little  that  was  secret  about  it,  if  intended  for 
valuable  possessions.  It  seems  to  have  been  more 
likely  a  receptacle  for  cards  and  counters. 
Another  characteristic  of  New  York  is  a  square- 
cut  claw-and-ball  ;  also  a  stringy,  somewhat  flat 
acanthus  carving  on  the  knee  of  a  cabriole  leg. 

After  the  Revolution  New  York  developed 
a  light  and  graceful  interpretation  of  Sheraton, 
particularly  of  the  Directory  and  Regency  types, 
known  partly  through  English  influence,  partly 
French.  Much  of  the  work  of  Duncan  Phyfe 
has  a  pronounced  French  character,  while  it  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  the  emigre, 
Honore  Lannuier.  In  the  Hcpplewhite  manner, 
a  graceful  shield  back  chair  with  drapery  splat 
enclosing  three  small  plumes,  the  shield  sharply 
pointed,  became  a  New  York  type.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  carving  shows  that  New  York  had 
attracted  the  most  skilled  artisans  in  this  period 
of  expansion  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  the  city,  which  had  lagged  behind  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  began  to  assume  greater  im- 
portance. Phyfe's  work  is  seen  in  a  card  table, 
with  carved  drapery  on  the  apron,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  J.  Inslcy  Blair. 
A  window  scat  with  matching  chairs  showing 
the  lyre-shaped  splat  and  dog's  paw  foot 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Andrew  Varick  Stout.  Lan- 
nuier, who  designated  himself  a  'cabinet  maker 
from  Paris',  is  seen  in  a  labelled  gaming  table 
with  folding  top,  brass  inlay  on  apron  and  leaf 
carving  on  the  legs,  which  end  in  brass  paws, 
showing  a  use  of  this  metal  which  bears  out  his 


claim  to  French  training.  This  handsome 
example  of  his  work  has  been  lent  to  the 
Museum  by  Mrs.  John  De  Witt  Peltz. 

In  a  search  for  what  may  actually  be  claimed 
as  of  New  York  origin,  pieces  of  long  ownership 
in  New  York  families  have  been  sought.  It  is 
probably  because  New  York  families  have  more 
often  changed  their  place  of  abode  than  the  old 
families  of  New  England  and  Philadelphia  that 
the  study  of  New  York  furniture  has  been 
seriously  hindered.  However,  the  number  of 
pieces  shown  with  a  long  history  of  ownership 
and  a  presumed  origin  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity 
is  a  large  one.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
examples  from  the  old  Van  Cortlandt  house  on 
Cortlandt  street ;  a  side  chair  which  belonged  to 
Dr.  Hans  Kierstede,  one  of  a  family  of  well 
known  New  York  physicians;  a  seventeenth- 
century  inlaid  table  which  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Aert  Middagh,  1707-1777;  and  a  tassel- 
back  side  chair,  a  characteristic  New  York  type, 
which  was  made  for  Whitehead  Hicks,  Mayor 
of  New  York  from  1766  to  1776. 

New  Oriental  Museum  at  Denver 

DENVER  Art  Museum  has  just  opened  its 
Oriental  Museum,  a  separate  building  adjacent 
to  its  own  structure,  recently  remodelled  with 
well-lighted,  air-conditioned  galleries  where  the 
entire  Oriental  collections,  consisting  of  some 
twelve  hundred  objects  are  shown  for  the  first 
time  in  their  entirety.  The  Museum  is  now 
exhibiting  objects  from  China,  Japan,  Korea, 
Tibet,  Afghanistan,  Central  Asia,  Burma, 
Thailand,  Persia  and  Indonesia.  The  major  part 
of  the  galleries  is  given  to  Chinese  art  from  the 
prehistoric  period  through  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty. 
Chinese  sculpture  is  particularly  well  represented 
with  examples  from  the  Wei,  Han,  T'ang  and 
Sung  periods.  The  vitality  of  the  Wei  terra 
cottas,  executed  as  tomb  figures,  is  seen  in  two 
superbly  executed  figures  of  horses  (the  Pryz- 
walsky  horses)  of  the  sixth  century.  The  figure 
of  a  neighing  horse,  with  mighty  neck  raised 
like  a  column,  suggests  the  primitive,  untamed 
wildness  of  the  nomadic  tribes  who  entered 
China  from  Siberia,  a  people  who  lived  with 
their  sturdy  Mongolian  ponies.  Compared  to 
the  ogre-like  monsters  in  stone  which  were 
typical  of  the  Han  period,  the  Wei  horse  is 
naturalistic,  a  combination  of  conventionaliza- 
tion and  naturalism.  These  figures  stand  on 
small,  rectangular  bases  which  seem  to  emphasize 
the  restive  power  in  the  powerful  hoofs  they 
barely  confine. 

Realism  advanced  further  in  the  T'ang  period, 
and  a  further  development  occurred  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Buddhist  figures.  The  Wei  Buddhas, 
with  their  draperies  composed  in  flat  linear  folds, 
give  place  to  a  different  type  having  the  round- 
ness of  the  Indian  but  also,  as  time  passes,  in- 
corporate Hellenistic  traits  through  contact  with 
the  Iranian  West.  An  example  of  the  late  T'ang 
to  early  Sung  period  is  the  remarkable  little 
figure  in  polychromed  wood  of  a  Kuan-yin  seen 
here  which  has  the  monumental  quality  of  the 
large  sculptures.  Yet  it  is  only  a  little  over 
sixteen  inches  in  height.  It  has  the  serenity  and 
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impersonality,  also  the  gentleness,  of  the  ideal  of 
the  bodhisattva.  There  is  unusual  grace  and 
rhythm  in  the  draperies,  and  power  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  strong  left  arm  which  supports 
the  weight  of  the  figure  in  the  position  of 'royal 
i  ease'. 

In  the  Indian  section  there  is  an  especially  im- 
portant South  Indian  bronze  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  dancing  Siva,  which  is  in  an  excep- 
tional state  of  preservation,  as  the  ring  of  fire 
which  encircles  the  figure  is  perfect,  while  the 
quality  of  the  delineation  of  the  many-armed 
Siva,  whose  dance  creates  the  rhythm  of 
creation  and  destruction  in  the  universe,  has 
virile  expression.  This  example,  which  came 
from  the  C.  T.  Loo  Collection,  is  considered 
equal  in  importance  to  a  well-known  example 
in  the  museum  at  Madras  and  is  even  more 
complete. 

The  Ex-Holford  Joos  Van  Cleve 

ANOTHER  Flemish  painting  of  early  date  and 
manifest  importance  is  to  be  seen  here.  It  has 
been  recently  acquired  by  the  Currier  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  The 
Holy  Family  by  Joos  Van  Cleve  was  formerly 
in  the  Holford  Collection,  which  was  dispersed 
in  1928.  The  purchase  has  served  to  clarify  the 
history  of  this  painting  which  had  been  virtually 
lost,  through  entering  a  private  collection  soon 
after  its  arrival  in  America  over  twenty  years 
ago.  It  was  never  exhibited  and  was  inaccessible 
to  scholars,  so  that  its  record  became  confused 
with  another  version,  in  the  Thyssen  Collection 
in  Switzerland.  The  latter  may  be  distinguished 
from  this  by  the  fact  that  it  is  cut  at  the  left  and 
at  the  bottom.  The  present  painting,  when 
illustrated  in  the  second  volume  of  Panofsky's 
Netherlandish  Painting  (No.  496)  was  recorded  as 


at  present  in  the  Thyssen  Collection,  but 
actually  it  is  another  version  of  this  frequently 
painted  subject  by  Joos  Van  Cleve  which  was 
acquired  by  Baron  Thyssen. 

The  design,  as  rendered  in  the  Currier 
Gallery's  picture,  is  a  more  elaborate  version  of 
one  which  this  artist  and  his  followers  often 
repeated,  showing  the  Holy  Family  with  Joseph 
reading  from  a  parchment  on  which  the 
Magnificat  Anima  Mea  Dominum  can  be  read.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  balustrade  011  which  a  cut 
pomegranate,  a  knife  and  a  covered  wineglass 
are  painted  as  a  fine  passage  of  still-life.  Some- 
times there  is  a  bowl  of  many  fruits,  but  here 
there  is  a  tolded,  embroidered  napkin.  On  other 
occasions  the  design  has  much  greater  simplicity, 
as  in  the  panel  which  was  once  in  the  Spiridon 
Collection  (illustrated  in  Joos  I  'an  Cleve  by  L. 
Baldass,  No.  18,  p.  18).  The  painting  of  the 
golden  hair  of  the  Madonna  which  falls  over  her 
mantle,  and  the  execution  of  the  transparent 
coif,  are  almost  identical  in  both,  but  the  paint- 
ing of  the  elaborate,  decorative  halo  and  the 
classic  setting  give  a  richer  effect.  There  is  also 
the  emphasis  on  the  landscape  background  with 
its  thatched  house,  a  boat  on  a  lake,  a  rider  on 
horseback,  which  introduce  an  impression  of  the 
contemporary  scene  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antwerp.  Joseph,  wearing  a  broad  brimmed  hat, 
is  a  burgher  of  Antwerp. 

Joos  Van  Cleve  was  long  one  of  the  city's 
most  influential  painters,  at  times  head  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke.  In  Antwerp  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century  a  new  art  was  growing, 
furthered  by  Quentin  Matsys,  Jan  Gossaert  and 
Joos  Van  Cleve.  It  is  more  human,  tender  and 
glowing  than  the  somewhat  ascetic  art  of 
fifteenth-century  Bruges,  which,  by  this  period, 
had  declined.  Joos  Van  Cleve,  who,  as  his  name 
implies,  was  not  a  native  of  Antwerp,  identified 


himself  with  the  new  developments  in  that  city. 
He  was  a  painter  not  only  of  colourful  Madonnas 
and  devotional  works,  but  he  was  an  excellent 
portrait  painter  and  in  1528  was  summoned  to 
France  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Francis  I.  This 
resulted  in  his  contact  with  Italian  art  which  was 
not  altogether  happy  in  further  shaping  his 
style.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he  works,  as  here, 
purely  in  the  Flemish  tradition,  with  its  com- 
bination of  the  symbolic  and  the  factual. 

An  Early  Wollaston 

AN  English  portrait  dated  /  74  j,  which  has 
recently  entered  the  collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  is  of  particular  interest 
to  students  of  American  painting  since  it  is  the 
earliest  known  work  of  John  Wollaston,  an 
English  painter  who  was  active  in  the  Colonies 
for  about  seventeen  years  (1750-1767),  during 
which  he  travelled  extensively  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  That  he  was  able  to  portray  the 
members  of  wealthy  families  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Charleston 
had  a  marked  effect  on  portrait  painting  in  the 
Colonies,  since  through  him  there  was  estab- 
lished a  personal  contact  with  the  British  school, 
as  also  in  the  case  of  Smibcrt,  Bridges,  and  Black- 
burn. There  is  a  suggestion  about  his  work, 
especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  gleaming  satins 
worn  by  the  ladies,  that  he  may  have  been  a 
drapery  painter  in  England,  where  his  reputation 
is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  In  relation  to 
American  painting,  he  enjoys  a  degree  of  im- 
portance. Unlike  Smibert,  who  had  preceded 
him  by  some  twenty  years,  Wollaston  did  not 
remain  111  the  Colonies.  Smibert  settled  in 
Boston,  where  he  married  well  and  enjoyed  a 
position  of  influence.  Wollaston  returned  to 
England  and  is  lost  to  view.  But  there  remains 


(Left).  Portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hales  (1665- 
1748).  By  John 
WDllaston,  dated  1744. 
New  York  Historical 
Society.  (Right).  'The 
Holy  Family'.  By  Joos 
Van  Cleve.  Currier 
Gallery  of  Art.  This  is 
another  version  of  the 
example  in  the 
Thyssen  Collection. 


iii  America  his  record  of  the  important  families 
of  the  middle  and  southern  Colonies  so  that  any 
work  from  Ins  hand  is  of  interest  to  American 
students.  Therefore  an  English  Wollaston  at  the 
Historical  Society  will  be  received  with  affec- 
tionate  regard.  This  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hales,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Canterbury. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  Wollaston's  American 
work  does  not  have  the  ease  of  the  English  sub- 
ject, but  that  he  has  progressed  in  the  direction  of 
pattern  and  design  in  his  American  work,  as 
represented  by  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Walton, 
wife  of  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant,  in  the 
same  collection.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  but 
one  more  of  his  almond-eyed  ladies,  almost  in- 
distinguishable from  each  other,  she  has  an 
imposing  presence  in  her  rich  satin  dress,  which 
has  not  only  a  metallic  sheen  but  the  rigidity 
of  metal  as  well.  Whether  the  somewhat  hard, 
unbending  quality  which  enters  into  his  Ameri- 
can work  was  cultivated  or  unconscious  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say,  but  Wollaston  progressed 
considerably  in  the  direction  of  the  decorative 
although  losing  the  subtlety  which  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hales  displays. 

Growth  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art 

SINCE  source  material  relating  to  American 
art  is  so  widely  scattered  in  libraries  in  many 
cities,  there  was  established  in  November,  19SS. 
the  Archives  of  American  Art  at  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  It  is  planned  to  develop  not 
tinly  a  collection  of  documents,  but  to  put  on 
microfilm  material  in  other  collections  and  thus 
create  a  centre  in  which  the  student  can  hud  a 
concentration  of  sources  which  could  otherwise 
be  consulted  only  by  a  considerable  amount  ot 
travel.  He  will  have  access  to  material  deposited 
in  Boston,  Worcester,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  centralized  in  the 
Archives  at  Detroit.  A  recent  report  states  that 
ninety-two  rolls  of  microfilm  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Philadelphia  alone,  presenting  122,000 
manuscript  letters,  documents  and  pages  from 
scarce  books.  This  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind, 
and  has  demonstrated  the  wealth  ot  material 
available.  Sources  in  New  York  are  now  being 
studied  under  the  direction  of  Bartlett  Cowdrey 
who  compiled  the  extensive  exhibition  record 
of  the  National  Academy  ot  Design  and  the 
American  Art  Union  for  the  New  York 
Historical  Society. 

John  Vanderlyn's  'Panorama  of  Versailles' 

THE  oldest  American  panorama  painting  in 
existence,  one  of  those  gigantic  canvases  which 
were  so  popular  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has 
been  recently  exhibited  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  It  is  the  work  ofjohn  Vanderlyn,  best 
remembered  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was  the 
result  ot  a  sojourn  in  France  in  1S14  and  1  <S  t  s . 
His  Panorama  oj  the  Palace  and  C  ",ardens  oj  I  'ersailles 


w  as  first  exhibited  in  New  York  in  July,  1 8 19,  in 
a  building,  'The  Rotunda',  which  stood  near 
City  Hall  Park,  and  was  especially  constructed 
for  the  display  of  this  work.  He  also  exhibited 
his  Ariadne,  which  New  York  found  very  shock- 
ing, as  a  portrayal  of  a  nude  figure.  The  Versailles 
was  greatly  appreciated  and  the  artist  enjoyed  a 
satisfying  financial  reward  for  having  painted  a 
canvas  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  fect  long. 

Not  many  of  the  old  panoramas,  with  which 
artists  used  to  tour  the  country,  have  survived, 
and  Vanderlyn's  had  suffered  the  fate  of  being 
t  ut  into  small  pieces.  It  found  its  way  to  his 
native  Kingston,  the  Hudson  Valley  town  where 
the  name  of  Van  der  Lyn  was  well  known.  An 
ancestor,  Pieter  Van  der  Lyn,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  Hudson  Valley  portrait  painters. 
The  Panorama  came  to  the  Museum  in  1952  as 
the  gift  of  the  Kingston  Senate  House  Associa- 
tion and  has  in  the  meantime  been  assembled, 
restored,  and  a  few  missing  pieces  replaced. 

Addition  to  Deerfield 

LATEST  of  the  houses  to  be  opened  to  the 
public  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
Sheldon-Hawks  house,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Deerfield  historian,  George  Sheldon,  but 
built  originally  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Hawks  family.  The  completion  of  this  property 
as  a  historic  house  museum  adds  to  the  growing 
interest  of  the  mile  long  street  in  this  historic 
<  Connecticut  River  Valley  town  where  a  group 
of  eighteenth-century  houses  has  been  restored 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt.  Already  open 
are  the  house  of  Parson  Ashley,  the  Frary  House, 
Dwight-Barnard  house,  the  Asa  Stebbins  house, 
the  Hall  Tavern  and  a  printing  shop.  In  then 
furnishings  they  display  the  finest  collection  ot 
Connecticut  Valley  furniture  in  existence,  as 
w  ell  as  other  examples  of  New  England  cabinet 
making  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century.  Deerfield  was  the  scene  ot  a  terrible 
Indian  massacre  in  1704,  and  this  little  village  is 
remembered  chiefly  in  this  connection.  Its  in- 
habitants rallied  from  their  trials  and  a  pros- 
perous community  grew  up  which  managed  to 
preserve  its  eighteenth-century  appearance  to  the 
present  day.  The  work  of  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flynt,  has 
saved  what  was  about  to  be  lost,  and  has  con- 
centrated here  a  great  collection  ot  the  American 
decorative  arts. 

Problems  of  Preservation 

AN  announcement  that  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion will  receive  as  a  gift  some  tine  mid- 
eighteenth  century  panelling  from  the  Adam 
Thoroughgood  house  in  Princess  Anne  County, 
near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  a  reminder  that  there 
are  problems  concerning  the  restoration  of  old 
houses  which  are  not  always  easy  to  solve.  The 
panelling  had  been  added  about  1750  as  a  natural 


improvement  to  the  house,  which  was  built 
between  1640  and  1646  and  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  in  existence  of  seventeenth-century 
domestic  architecture  in  Colonial  Virginia.  For 
some  years  the  restoration  of  this  house  has  been 
a  project  of  the  Adam  Thoroughgood  House 
Foundation  and  a  difficult  problem  had  to  be 
met  in  regard  to  the  panelling,  which  naturally 
did  not  represent  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the 
dwelling.  While  the  removal  of  this  logical 
addition  of  later  years  may  seem  to  some  an 
example  of  misguided  zeal,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  charm 
which  it  undoubtedly  gave  to  the  interior,  in 
order  to  recreate  the  effect  of  the  original  house 
in  the  interest  of  historic  accuracy.  This  is  an 
occasion  where  argument  seems  equally 
weighted  on  both  sides. 

The  'Four  Kings  of  Canada' 

A  RECENT  exhibition  at  the  New  York  State 
Museum  in  Albany,  entitled  'The  Four  Kings 
of  Canada',  is  a  reminder  of  an  event  of  Queen 
Anne's  War  (1702-1713),  when  four  Indian 
chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  were  taken  to  London  by 
Peter  Schuyler  (1657-1724)  for  the  purpose  of 
winning  military  support  in  the  unending  wars 
with  the  French  which  occurred  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Colonies.  The  visit  of 
1710  lasted  seven  months  and  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity  in  the  Indian  'Kings',  com- J 
memorated  in  silver,  mezzotint  portraits,  books, 
memorabilia  and  documents  which  were 
brought  together  for  the  exhibition. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  astute  Peter 
Schuyler,  who  belonged  to  a  family  long 
prominent  111  the  handling  of  Indian  affairs  fori 
the  Colony  of  New  York.  His  father  had  come 
from  Amsterdam  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  settled  in  the  Albany  region  (then  Fortl 
Orange)  where  he  acquired  considerable 
property.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  thej 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois,  who 
lived  on  the  northern  border  and  were  con- 
sistently the  allies  of  the  English.  His  son,  Peter, 
who  became  the  first  mayor  of  Albany  when  the 
city  was  incorporated  in  1688,  was  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs  and  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians.  In  1691  he  was  leader  ot  an 
expedition  against  the  French.  In  1709,  when 
he  was  second  in  command,  the  English  did  not 
fare  so  well.  The  Indians,  although  allies  of  the 
English,  began  to  fear  the  strength  of  the  French 
and  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  English  to 
protect  them.  It  was  at  this  strategic  moment 
that  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  took  four  of  the 
chiefs  to  London  where  their  very  presence 
indicated  the  gravity  of  their  cause.  The  Indians, 
dressed  in  black  small  clothes  and  red  mantles 
edged  with  gold,  were  presented  to  Queen  Anne 
to  whom  they  brought  gifts  and,  what  was 
better,  a  promise  of  going  into  battle.  They  kept 
this  promise. 
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Jean-Marc  Nattier  Madame  Hcnriette  de  France  Pastel,  59  '  X  78 


One  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  and  extensive  collections  of  art 
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PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  inc 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLER  f  ES,  Inc 

980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 
CABLE:  PARKGAL  •  Telephone:  TRafaU  c  9-8300 


'Jeune  Irlandaise'  PASCIN 
Inscribed  by  the  artist  on  back.  Painted  1915 
Oil  on  canvas  24  X  19f  inches 
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Fine  Paintings 
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Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 

Wanted.  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  purchased  for  cash. 
F.  Osborne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1 17  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.i.  Euston  4824. 

Oil  painting  of  General  Lee  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  George 
Mathews.  Box  No.  7030. 

FOR  SALE:  Magnificent  pair  slightly  curved  open  bookcases,  each 
fourteen  feet  long.  Sycamore,  decorated  with  114,  1 8th  Century  Black 
Wedgewood  Medallions.  Mantel  with  fireplace  to  match  from  Library, 
Fetteresso  Castle.  Simpson,  Muchalls  Castle,  Stonehaven,  Scotland. 

Silverplating  and  Gilding.  Write  for  list.  I.  Marshall,  93  Broadwalk 
Court,  W.8. 

Wanted.  Shop  premises  for  antique  and  reproduction  furniture  busi- 
ness in  Earls  Court  or  Kensington  district,  or  would  consider  combining 
w  ith  a  similar  business  or  partnership  on  terms.   Apply  Box  No.  7031. 

FOR  SALE.  Wonderful  Oil  Panels— "The  Lucretia's  Suicide'  by  Pieter 
Coecke:  "Madonna  and  Child'  by  Brescianino.  Facchinelli,  Via  Volvera 
14,  Torino,  Italia. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  lor  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  rents 
pei  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mai  hi  I  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbets 
must  he  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  lattei  should  he  clearly  marked  with  the 
Bin  Number.  The  Proprietors  0/  The  Connoisscui  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sides  effected. 
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FINE  PAINTINGS 


'The  Visit  with  the  Hermit' 
by 

Jean  Baptiste  Le  Prince. 
1734-1781 

Size:  23 J  X  28^  inches 


i  r  E  A  ST  £7th  STREET, 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


English  Heppelwhite 
Breakfront,  circa  1775. 
Exquisitely  patterned,  smooth 
Satinwood  of  fine  old  color 
and  patina,  original 
hardware.  This  piece  is 
in  excellent  condition. 
8'7"  high,  7'6"  wide, 
21"  deep. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ART  EVENTS  OF  THE  SEASON 


FORMED  BY  THE  LATE 

Mrs.  JOHN  E.  ROVENSKY 

[THE  FORMER  MAE  C.  PLANT] 

Will  be  Sold  at  Public  Auction  during  week  ending 
JANUARY  19,  1957,  at  the 

PARKE  BERNET  GALLERIES  •  INC. 

NEW  YORK 


this  notable  collection,  contained  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion  built  for  the  late  Mrs.  Rovensky  in 
1917  when  she  was  Mrs.  Morton  F.  Plant,  will  be 
on  view  before  sale,  first  in  situ  and  subsequently  at 
the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries.  In  addition  to  the 
property  described  below,  the  sale  will  include  the 
paneling  of  the  famous 'Lord  Nelson  Room',  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  late  Tudor  woodwork  in 
the  world,  and  the  Sir  Christopher  Wren  gold  and 
green  dining  room;  Georgian  cut  glass  chandeliers, 
Adam  marble  and  ormolu  mantels,  rugs  and  other 
appointments  of  the  house.  (For  full  information 
send  for  the  catalogue;  see  below.) 

THE  COLLECTION 

Superb  English  XVIII  century  furniture,  including 
Early  Georgian,  Chippendale,  Adam-Hepplewhite 


and  Sheraton  master  works;  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  Elizabethan,  Jacobean  and  Carolean  oak. 
French  furniture  and  objets  d'art  of  the  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI  periods,  with  a  number  of  signed  pieces. 

Three  of  the  famous  Moliere  series  of  Royal 
Beauvais  tapestries,  signed  and  dated  by  J.  B.  Oudry ; 
two  Soho  tapestry  panels  of  birds  and  flowers  by 
Joshua  Morris,  circa  1 720.  Masterpieces  by  Romney, 
Raeburn,  Gainsborough  and  Boucher;  two  fine 
portraits  by  Conrad  Faber. 

A  large  collection  of  choice  Georgian  and  other 
silver  featuring  the  Ashburnham  George  I  silver- 
gilt  toilet  set  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  London,  1719; 
Chinese  porcelains  with  an  exceptional  group  of 
K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte;  Minton  and  other  pdte-sur- 
pdte  table  china  in  perfect  sets  of  the  finest  quality; 
gold  and  jeweled  snuffboxes  and  watches. 


CATALOGUES :  A  lavishly  illustrated  Catalogue  for  the  Sale  will  be  available  for 
purchase  on  or  about  December  28.  In  England  or  the  Continent,  address 
William  H.  Robinson,  Limited,  16  Pall  Mall,  London,  s.w.i  or  apply  direct  to 
PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  .  INC.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Trafalgar  9-8300.  Cable  Parkgal. 
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{Right) 

This  unique  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  Pembroke  table 
embodies  the  best  in  18th 
Century  design,  quality  and 
craftsmanship.  Circa  1780. 


|elegance  of  18th  Century  design  is 
Ined  in  this  superb  early  Regency 
j  ng  table  in  faded  rosewood. 
\a  1800.  Length  48  ins.  Depth  25  ins. 
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8-10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,     S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


FOUNDED  i860 


0„e  of  a  PAIR  of  Rcec„cy  Mahogany  Sideboard-Tabka  with  carved  paw  fee,  and  ormolu  mo 

{48  mches  wide,  3?i  inches  high,  26  inches  deep). 
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TWO  DOLLARS 


THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  R.A.   ROMANTIC  WOODY  LANDSCAPE  CANVAS  25  x  30  INCHES. 

In  the  possession  of  John  Nicholson  Gallery,  38  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


MEISSEN  VASE  by  HEROLD 
Circa  1728.  Mark:  Interlaced  AR. 
Height  8|  inches 
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Bureau  Bookcase.  Height  7  ft.  1 
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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 

To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabfth  The  Queen  Mothfr 


By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
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By  Appointment 
Silversmiths 
To  The  Late  Queen  Mary 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


TWO  RARE  SQUARE  WAITERS 

i  -  I  ondon,  date  1732.  1  -  I  ondon,  date  1  7^0. 

Maker:  PAUL  LA M I  RIE. 


Maker:  WILLIAM  PFASTON. 


Dimensions:  10  inches  across.  Total  weight :  C5  o/s.  7  dwt.  Engraved        qfPlomer,  Co.  Sussex  impaling  Byde,  Co.  Hertford. 


ATTENTION   OF  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

On  application  \vc  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars  of  our  renowned  "Crichton" 
Services  of  hand-fori^ed  Table  Silver  made  in  the  traditional  Old  English  Patterns 


Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  u?8 


(Late  of  2  2  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables:  DATI  MARK,  LONDON 

I!! 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STBEET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


SELECTED 
XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  : 
Mayfair  2250 


Cables  : 
Drawings,  London 


'Les  Saintes  Femmes'         Pastel  b\    Mi'   i  Redon 
(261  x  22  ins.) 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of 
to  H.M.  the  King  of  Sweden 


•IOIIN  S1»AIKKS 


LIMITED 


Cljmese  MIorka  of  &rt 


..    fin*  n,ir  of  Chinese  biscuit  .loss-stick  holders  in  the  form  of  K>lms. 
An  except.onally  fine  pa.r  of  (  nm  si  ,>krK)0:  A.D.  1662-1722. 

decorated  in  Famille  Verte  enamels.  K  A^O  H»i 

Height:  141  inches. 


128    MOUNT  STREET,   LONDON,  W 


(.UOsvenor  2265 


w. 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO   H.M.  THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Japanese  woodblock  colour  print;  a  girl  painting  a 
Kakemono  (hanging  scroll)  of  bamboo  and  bird, 
attentively  watched  by  another  girl  and  a  little  boy. 
Signed  Utamaro  (1754-1806).  Oban  (gins,  y  14ms.) 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams:  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


WILDENSTEIN 

Italian  Primitives 
French  XVIIIth  Century 
French  Impressionists 

by  the  finest  masters 


147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


Mavfair  0602 
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70    50  UTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:    HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


A  Lavher  Kirmanshah  Rug  of  very  fine  weave.  The  field  on  a  black  background  and  the  oval  medallions 
in  ivory,  the  floral  decoration  in  brilliant  colouring.    Persian,  Circa  1850.   Size  :  7  ft.  4  ins.     4  ft.  3  ins. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES.  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


TERCENTENARY 

of  the 

PENDULUM  CLOCK 
CHRISTIAAN  HUYGENS 

On  the  left,  by  courtesy  of  the  'Horological  Journal,"  is  a  draw- 
ing from  Huygens'  'Horologium'  of  1658,  and  on  the  right  is  the 
reconstruction  we  have  made  for  the  Science  Museum  for  the 
special  exhibition  now  being  held  to  commemorate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  pendulum  clock.  The  move- 
ment has  Huygens'  'endless  cord'  maintaining  power  and  a  2:1 
right  angled  reduction  gearing  between  verge  and  crutch  to  reduce 
the  pendulum  arc.  At  this  date  Huygens  was  aware  that  the  swings 
of  a  pendulum  are  not  truly  isochronous.  His  alternative  arrange- 
ment to  obtain  isochronism  was  to  suspend  the  pendulum  between 
cycloidal  'cheeks'  and  this  system  was  used  quite  frequently  in  the 
17th  century.  We  have  received  a  similar  commission  from  the 
Museum  for  the  History  of  Science,  Leyden. 

Since  1788  we  have  established  at  New  Oxford  Street  a  tradition 
in  the  sympathetic  repair  and  restoration  of  antique  and  compli- 
cated clocks  and  watches,  musical  boxes,  singing  birds  and  other 
a  utomata. 


CAMERER  CUSS&C 

\  Makers  of  good  Clocks  and  Watches  since  1788 

at   NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

Under  the  personal  direction  of  T.  P.  Camerer  Cuss  F. B.H.I. 

Telephone:  MUSeum  8968/9  and  4861 
Our  only  other  address  91  KINGSWAY,  W.C.2 


O 
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IY  APPOINTMINT 
TO  HEI  MAJESTY   IH(  QU  (EN 
SUVI  RSM  ITHS   &    J  t  Willi  RS 


A  CHARLES  II  FLAGON 


A    CHARLES    II    FLAGON  of 

superb  quality  and  state. 
Overall  height  12  inches;  date  1674. 
See  Jackson,  second  edition,  page  135, 
for  mention  of  a  flagon  at 
St.  Bride's,  London,  dated  1675. 

by  the  same  maker. 
Weight  62.85  ounces. 


Telegrams :    CULLEUS  LONDON 

ASPREY    &    COMPANY    LIMITED        165  169    NEW    BOND    STREET        LONDON  W.l 

IX 


Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale  Breakfront  China  Cabinet.  6  ft.  3  ins.  wide. 


Specialists  in  Bookcases 

R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 


THOMAS 


LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES' 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  47 


A  GEORGE  I  SILVER  TEAPOT 
BY  WILLIAM  FAWDERY,  LONDON  1724 


 HESTER  BATEMAN 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


An  attractive  Teapot  by  this  famous  woman  Silversmith 
Date  1784 

S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


WORCESTER,  c.  1765-1770 
Painted  by  the  'sliced  fruit'  painter  in  the  workshop  of  James  Giles. 
Diameter  9J  inches. 


KENsington  527 


11 

BEAUCHAMP 
PLACE 

m.  LOsN°°N 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Sevmour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  cji-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

yi  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3J47-8 


V  \I  NATIONS   FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  important  Adam  harewood  commode  inlaid  with  various  woods.    Widtli  :  3  ft.  8  ins 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 

XIII 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON 


LTD. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS, 
PORCELAIN   AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS   OF  ART 


A  finely  carved  Stone  Head  of  a  Goddess, 
early  Ming  period.  Height  16  ins.  width 
7  ins.  (without  stand).  Height  of  stand  9  ins. 


38  BURY  STREET, 
ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON      WHITEHALL  1173 


W.   WILLIAMSON   &  SONS 


F.  H.  HOYS 


<®lb  €nglis:f)  jfurittture 


Chippendale  Mahogany 
Day bed. 

n 

Members  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


Castle  House,      H  1  M  1  H  C  n  n  n  ^ 
elephone  no.  fo,9  Vj  u  1  L  U  MJ  K  U      49,  Quarry  Street 


XIV 


AGNEW 


G.  VAN  TILBORGH 
(1625-1678) 

A  FAMILY  GROUP 
Canvas  45      OS  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

LONDON,   W\  I  Telephones:  HYDE  PARK  9188  and  9189 

Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON  W  J-  ^  ^  ^  5 
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Bronze  TSU1S  with  green  patina,  decorated  with  T'ao 
T*ieh  masks.      Shang  Yin  Dynasty  (bc  1766-1122) 


OF    MOUNT    STREET    LTD  \ 
LONDON  ^/ 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  Dl -A I  I  Hs' 
ASM  )(  1ATION 


telephone:  Grosvenor  2858 


Cables :  II  IftG/U),  I  ,mJo, 


Jean  D  U  F  Y 


STADTWALDG  URTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
jor  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


An  important  pair  of  Hepplewhite.  armchairs  of  unique  pattern,  the  heart-shaped 
backs  are  boldly  shaped  and  carved  in  the  finest  detail.  The  design  of  the  curved  and 
moulded  arms  is  of  great  interest.  Circa  178  c.  Overall  height  of  backs  3  ft.  2  ins. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Members  of 
The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


A  pair  of  Dr.  Wall  Worcester  Fable 
Plates  depicting  "The  Fox  and  Stork" 
and  "The  Ox  and  Kid,"  probably  by 
O'Neale.  The  gros  bleu  borders  are 
richly  gilt.  Crescent  marks. 
Diameter  8|  ins. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON    W  8 

Telephone:  WEStern  1804  it  *  * 

(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


-opposite  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
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Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art . 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD'. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT   ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 
Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 


'  Happy  and  kumf.i 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <£  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77  A  G  I  N  C  O  U  RT    ROAD,   LONDON,  N.W.3 
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ffiare  &W&JL  and  ContinetttaC  of i titer,  c  Mmkdw^ 
Antique  ^eu>eL ,  &lne  ofnaJJ-SioxcA 


A  pair  ot  George  III  Silver-gilt  Wine  Coolers,  by  Robert  Garrard.  London  1816 

Extreme  height  12£  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Old  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


//J  a/t^/^^ ^oru) o/ireeb 

Telephone:  MAY/air  6261  &  6262 
Member  of  The  British  Aniujue  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


to  Hia  uajistt  thi  Q'j{'  j 

CICABITTI  UAAUFACTUPf  QS 
AROATM  TOBACCO  CO  HO 


$T$TE(kPRESS 


c%e<ti  r0ufateMe4  iris  t/ie^f&t/d 


The  House  of  SWE  (XPI^ESS.    2'0  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I. 
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LENGTH  OF  SHELF  4'  10" 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  4'  5" 

OPENING  WIDTH  3'  II" 

OPENING  HEIGHT  3'  5" 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  5'  4" 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  4'  8" 

OPENING  WIDTH  4'  I  " 

OPENING  HEIGHT  3'  7" 


SHBH 


U  i  n  J  I  J  N 1 i I  I I 1 I 1  I  I  I  1 1  I  I ! I II II 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Fine  Mantelpieces  in  Pinewood 
of  the  George  III  period 

We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during  this 
period  we  have  acquired  a  \a>i  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Vrt. 
Vmongsi  our  stock  \\«-  have  a  fine  selection  til  old  English  furniture 
and  specialize  in  period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our 
collection  of  decorative  iron  work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely 
know  n. 


T.    CKOWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON.  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7         Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch  :  96  BRCMPTON  RD.,  LONDON,  S.W.3    KEN  7388 


(CHARLES  CASIM/R)  Member  of  The  British  Antique.  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON   ROAD,   LONDON,   S.W.3       Tel.:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:   Welbech  8664 


Fine  Oil  Painting.  King  of  Sorrows  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
painter,  Shakespeare  Burton.  Size:  1  ft.  H  in*.  ■  3  ft.  K  ms. 
Framed  in  gilt.  The  colouring  of  the  painting  i*  superb. 


DUITS 


i  1 1) 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 
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.COOK 

Members  oj  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

3-1 6  ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S  PLACE 
/VIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Tel.  Welbeck  7244 


PAIR  Chippendale  Mirrors  with 
original  gilding;  in  fine  condition. 
From  Ashburnham.  Height  5  ft.  8  ins. 


  H.  TERRY-ENGELL  , 

Trafalgar  2606  Artengcl,  London 

8    BURY    STREET,  ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 


Paintings 
Masters 


LUCAS  VAN  VALKENBORGH  dated  1594. 


On  panel  1  1  \  x  17  inches  ( 2 8 i  x  45  cms.) 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81   DAVIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


An  extremely  rare  Chinese  Cloisonne  enamel  figure  of  a  standing 
Boddishatva,  with  ornate  jewelled  headdress,  on  a  lotus  petal  plinth. 
Early  l/ith  Century.   The  figure  shows  strong  Thibetan  influence. 
Height  16k  inches. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 


mm  i  mm 

will  sell  by  auction  in  the  Hanover  Square  Galleries 
ON  FRIDAY,  1st  MARCH 

A  FRENCH  WAXED  OAK  PANELLED  ROOM 
of  late  Eighteenth  Century  design 


[ 

1 

3  -\  " 

With  carved  roundels  and  cornices,  designed  with  double 
entrance  doors,  two  subsidiary  doors,  two  windows 
and  a  marble  fireplace. 
Height  11  9"    Length  24'  7"    Width  20'  10 

ON  VIEW  TWO  DAYS  PREVIOUS 

Scale  plan  available  from  the  auctioneers"  offices: 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  3771 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.l 


Sheraton  mahogany  Secretaire  Bookcase,  fine 
faded  colour.  Height  7  ft.  7  ins.  Width  4  ft.  1  in. 


TELEPHONE  HYDE   PARK.  0444 


I  S  I  A  HUM  WD  IMH 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 


Members  o{  The  Rritith  Antique  Dialers'  Association  Ltd. 


XXV 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  GOLDSMITHS  & 


CROWN  JEWELLliRS 


Geo.  II  (,73+)  Cof-c  Pot  by  John  Williamson  (probably),  Dublin 

FINE     ANTIQUE  SILVER 

to  IintaineoLerof^h  ™d  ',m^iola  bUying  ^  enibled  GARRARD  &  CO. 
and  in  Undon     m°St  'ntereSdnS  St°Cks       «**   jeweller, 

al^wlo-m-   tHere   "   mUCH   '°   a"raC'  liters  are 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

(  rown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE    GOLDSMITHS    &    SILVERSMITHS    COMPANY  LTD 

-  REGENT  STREET  .  LONDON  •  W.,       TELEPHONE  •  REGENT  3o2, 
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T  "T  t  *!'  T "?  T'  T  T 


MAPLE 


i  /'/(rc.s-  /re//;  important  mahogany  set  of  settee  and  eight 
chairs  upholstered  in  green  damask. 


MAPLh     &    CO.  LTD 

TOTTENHAM    COURT  ROAD 

LONDON  W.i 

MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1957 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Entree 
dishes  with  domed  covers, 
181 1,  LONDON, 
WILLIAM  BURWASH 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Te  lephone  2821 
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TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


VALUATIONS  •  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  RARE  HEPPLEWHITE  SERPENTINE 
MAHOGANY  COMMODE  in  the  French  taste, 
inlaid  with  foliate  designs  in  satinwood  and  decorated  with 
gilt  bronze  mounts  and  escutcheons.  Length  J  ft.  to  ins. 


TEMPLE  WILLIAMS  extends  a  courteous  invitation  to  sec 
a  Collection  of  Chinese  Class  and  Mirror  Paintings,  as  well  .is 
an  incomparable  George  II  mahogany  Commode  which  he 
has  recently  discovered. 

From  February  nth  to  February  23rd. 


HAUNCH  OF  VENISON  YARD 
BROOK  STREET  LONDON  W 1 

MAYFAIR.  1486 

MEMBERS  Ol   THE  BRITISH   ANTIQUE  DhAII-KS'  ASSOCIATION 


s 
8! 

o 

^3 


-HAUNCH  OFVENlSO^YARD_ 


SO/VD  ST£L££T 
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ESTABLISHED  1866 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 

28,    30,  32, 
HIGH  STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD, 
BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


Beautiful  pair  of  Sheraton  card  tables 
in  satinwood. 

Early  18th  Century  overmantel  mirror 
in  walnut  with  original  glass  plates. 
Length  4  ft.  7  ins.    Depth  I  ft.  6  ins. 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


Antiques 

Old  Established  and  well  known 
leading  firm  with 
MAGNIFICENT 
MAYFAIR  PREMISES 

is  prepared 
to  sell  the  business 

with  lease  of  Shop  and  Showrooms 


as  a  going  concern. 


Earning  success fiul  profits  over  a  long  term.  Prin- 
cipal retiring.  American  and  high  grade  social  con- 
nections extending  over  8o  years  of  prosperous  trade. 

Particulars  in  confidence  from  the  Sole  .Agents 
COLLINS  e>  COLLINS  and 
RAWLENCE  &  SQUAR  EY 
3  Chesterfield  Gardens,  Cur^pn  Street,  London  W.I 


As  an  aid  to  close,  careful 
scrutiny  and  appraisal,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Anglepoise. 
The  searching  beam  of  this 
wonderful  lamp  shows  up  e\  er\ 
detail  in  detail  and  its  marvel- 
lous adaptability  makes  it 
indispensable  to  collector  and 
connoisseur.  Takes  anv  posi- 
tion or  angle  al  a  finger  touch 
— and  holds  it. 

At  all  electricians  and  stores — 
or  send  for  Booklet  23. 


Black,  Cream  or  Cream  and 
Gold  Mottled  .  .  .  from  97/  7 

Pal.  alt  countriet. 


Sole   Makers  : 


HERBERT  TERRY    &   SONS   LTD.,   RE  1)1} ITCH,  WORCS 

TAJ  J 


PARTNERS  : 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  P.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1820 


'Vict-  Admiral  Parker's  action  uith  the  Dutch  Meet  an  the  Dower  Bank.  17X1 

( )il  painting  by 
DOMINIC  SERRES  R.A. 
Signed  and  dated   1781.  Canvas  size  ?(•>.'  ■  44  inches. 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones:  Whitehall  377  2  and  32  p 


Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

XXXI 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


CHARLES,  3rd  BARON  SOUTHAMPTON, 
MASTER  OF  THE  GRAFTON  HUNT 


WESTFIELD  WEBB,  F.S.A. 
36.'  X  51  inches. 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


viso  at  in  a  amy:  stkekt.  Bristol,  i 
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Mayfair  2457 
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iniixtb  Williams  (^tntique^) 


DR.  WALL  WORCESTER 

Examples  painted  with  exotic  birds 
and  insects  on  a  blue  scale  ground. 

All  marked — period  circa  1765. 


Colour  films  on  request. 


Member  of  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


38     SOUTH     STREET,     EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

OF  THE 

XlXth  and  XXth  Centuries 

i  j  CARLOS  PI  Al  l 

GROSYINOK  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  i 

( i  ros\  enor  i  56  2 

1  )anst'iisc"  .1  I't 

vontail                                         1  )|  CAS 
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SALE  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

in 

BRUSSELS 

On  Monday,  February  25  and  Tuesday,  February  26 

at  3  p.m. 

COLLECTION  OF  MONSIEUR  X  .  .  .  (Second  Sale) 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  1775-1851 
Canvas  63 \  cm.  X  77  cm. 


Important  Works  by 

Estense  BALDASSARE 

Francois  BOUCHER 

Philippe  de  CHAMP AIGNE 

Lorenzo  di  CREDI 

Jean-Honore  FRAGONARD 

Jean-Bapiste  GREU^E 

Jacob  JORDAENS 

Nicolas  de  LARGILLIERE 

Jean- Bap lis te  LEPRINCE 

Lambert  LOMBARD 

Jacob  van  LOO 

Bernardino  LUINI 

Frans  POURBUS 

Pierre-Paul  RUBENS 

Jean  van  SCOREL 

David  TENIERS  {the  Younger) 

Giovanni  TIEPOLO 

Giovanni- Domenico  TIEPOLO 

Joseph  Mallord  William  TURNER 

Antoine  VESTIER 

Pieter  WOUWERMAN,  etc. 


FRENCH  FURNITURE  OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY 

COROMANDEL  LACQUER  COMMODES 
GOTHIC  AND  RENAISSANCE  FURNITURE 

COLLECTION  OF  WOOD  CARVINGS 

Romance  and  Gothic 

OBJECTS  OF  ART 

Louis  XIV,  Louis  XV,  and  Louis  XVI  periods 

PORCELAIN  AND  CHINA 

Delft  ware      Mounted  Porcelain     Antique  Silver  -  Gold  Boxes,  XVIIIth  century 

CARPETS  AND  TAPESTRIES 


Private  view  :  Friday,  February  22nd,  6  p.m.  It)  II  p.m. 
Public  view  :  Saturday,  February  23rd,  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


Sunday,  February  24th,  3  p.m.  to  II  p.m. 
Sunday,  February  24th,  10  a.m.  to  I  p.m. 


GALLERY  TRUSSART 

28  Avenue  de  la  Toison-d'Or,  BRUSSELS 

Telephone:  1 1-00-30  and  12-26-54.       Telegraphic  address  :  Trussart  Gallery,  Brussels 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (50  plates)  :  Belgian  Francs  150  (post  free  on  request) 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Left.  Carved  varicoloured  cornelian  Basket  with  tw  isted  gold  mount  and  handle  set  with  aMiamond 
bow  and  two  cabochon  rubies.  Signed  by  Michael  Perchin.  Height  4^  inches.  Centre.  Siberian  jade 
Hand  Seal  with  a  two-colour  carved  gold  collar  enamelled  opaque  white.  Signed  by  Henrik  Wig- 
strbm.  Height  3^  inches.  Right.  Tawny  aventurine  quartz  Egg-cup  in  a  red  and  green  silver-gilt  stand 
set  with  six  cabochon  sapphires.  Signed  by  Michael  Perchin.  Height  2  J  inches. 


Left.  Brighl  yellow  enamel  and  two-colour  gold  Frame  with  ivory  back.  Signed  Perc  hin.  Height  3  \  ins. 
Top  Centre.  Silver  reeded  Cigarette  Case  (spring-hinge)  with  leather  pocket  and  red  enamelled 
medallion  with  gold  Romanofl  double-headed  eagle  applied.  Signed  bv  \.  Nevalainen.  Height  )  ins. 
Right.  Aventurine  quartz  miniature  Frame  in  two-colour  gold.  With  ivory  back.  Signed  Perchin. 
I  [eighl  3  !  ins.  Front  (Untie.  Silver  Cigarette  Case  enamelled  translucent  strawberry.  Signed  <t>ABEP/KE. 

Length  32  inches. 


JOHN  HALL  &  GOTewellers  (m/c)  LTD 


Established  over  a  century 

Jfine  €>lb  Cnghsrt) 
Antique  %>\\Wn 


A  pair  of  Sauceboats, 
condition  and  marks  perfect. 

Date  London  1764. 
Weight  2175  ounces. 
Maker  George  Seatoun. 

Price  upon  application. 


Te/ephone . 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
PEARL  Manchester' 


DAVID  DLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET,    H  I 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fa  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


HLl)t  ©lli  Jletaltraft  !§>l)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


V  fine  brass-fronted  Chippendale  fire-grate. 
Height  28 ^  in.,  extreme  width  32  in. 


11  c  specialise  in  everything  for  ilie  period  Fireplac  e. 
Larae  Mock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  ami 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  ai  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


( 'etbtes:  Casttnir  London 


Telephone    KENsington  5001 
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(From  South    iudlev  Street) 

uablished  1879  '    '  "   ~        -  - 


G.  .1 ETLEY 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STRKET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE.  LONDON,  W.l 


'/'.,/„„/,„,.,>•   \1  \  Yin,r  WWW  ami  3885 


HESTER   BATEMAN  SILVER 


Pair  of  Goblets,  date 
1787.  Ht.  6",  weight 
1 2  ounces. 


J, 


LONDON : 
I  5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

E.C.2 


X.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


Pair  of  Sauceboats, 
date  1785.  Medium 
size,  cap.:  \  pint 
weight  9i  ounces. 

Pair  of  Sauceboats, 
date  1781.  Large  size, 
cap.:  I  pint,  weight 
13  ounces. 

Argyle  (Hot  gravy 
pot)  date  1789. 
Height  9"  overall 
weight  1 3 A  ounces. 

All  in  perfect  condi- 
tion with  good  Hall- 
marks. 


NEW  YORK  : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 


Established  I860 


186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  078i 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
)ld  fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishing! 
of  all  types. 


Fine  quality  18th  Century  Serpentine  Mahogany  Commode, 
with  ormolu  mounts.  Beautiful  deep  colour  and  patina. 
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Carting  timber  in  the  New  Forest 
by 

W  ILLIAM  SHAYER,  SNR. 
i 788-1879 

Canvas  20  24  inches 
Framed  27  ■  ;j  1  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,    St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:   WHIUhall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  XEWITC,  PICCT,  LOXDO.Y 
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GREGORY  &  CO. 


(DIUITON  STREET)  LTD. 


F.STAHI  ISIIEO  1S23 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEI'I  IONI-S: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGC  O,  WESOO 
LONDON 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  Welbeck  8934 


A  rare  George  I  mahogany  side-table,  the  top  quartered, 
eross-banded  and  inlaid,  and  having  a  single  drawer  in 
the  frieze.  Supported  on  elegant  cabriole  legs,  with 
carved  knees,  and  terminating  in  pad  feet.  Circa  1720 
Width  2'8"  Depth  I  S"  Height  2'3J". 

One  of  a  pair  of  mahogany  George  I  chairs,  the  drop-in 
scats  being  upholstered  in  a  crimson  and  gold  brocatelle 
Circa  !720. 

A  carved  and  gilt  oval  Adam  minor  frame.  Circa  1 780 
length  4'  Width  I'll". 

Also  shown  is  a  pair  of  Georgian  glass  candlesticks 
Circa  17X0.     Height  131  ". 


ANTIQUE  S 
FURNITURE 
CPU  O  L  S  T  E  R  Y 
CUR  TAINS 
C  A   R   p  /•;   T  s 


B  U  I  L  D  1  N  G 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T IO  N  S 
H  E  A  T  I  N  G 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  .V  S 


Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

is  required  for  the  permanent  eradication  of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 
Write  for  full  information  to  : 

RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 

Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER 


HIGHEST 

COINS 


PRICES 

AND 


PAID  FOR 

MEDALS 


especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


MONTACUE  MARCUSSEN,  Ltd 


P.  H.  GILLINGHAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

I  \ R < ; I  SI  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  'LVNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 


Galston  3H 


Trade  enquiries  invited 


C.  &  D.  O'llONOGHIJE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12    Victoria    Parade.   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


Pair  of  Candlesticks  and  Snuffer  Stand,  by  Edward  Pearce,  Queen  Anne.  London.  1713.  All  with  one  coat  of  arms.  The  pair 
of  Snuffers,  by  Edward  Peacock.  George  I.  London.  1714.  Total  weight  40  oi.  All  fully  Hallmarked 


A  tine  Irish  Queen  Anne  side-handle  Chocolate  Pot  with  dome  cover 
and  removable  finial,  by  Joseph  Walker.  Dublin  1706.  Weight  22  o/. 
I  5  dwt.  Height  102  inches. 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


I  s  I  U3LISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  LIMITED 


Founded  in  the  year  191 8  to  further  the 
interests    of    those    who    buy  and  sell 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


.-I  free  bookie!  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred 
established  dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members 
of  the  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary 


Bank  Buildings,  16  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE   :    WHITEHALL  4043  CABLES    :   BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY 

(MAYFAIR)   LTD    Members  of  the  llriii<li  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane 

{Piccadilly  End)  London  W.i  Grosvenor  5762 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE 

Fifteenth  century  alabaster 
colour  and  gilding,  28  i 

s.  w.  wo 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate 

Telephone:  Abbe? 


WARE  GALLERIES 

can  now  accept  a  greater  number  of  pictures 
and  pieces  of  fine  porcelain  for  high-class 
restoration.  A  brochure  is  available  which 
explains  what  has  late!\-  been  achieved  by 
the  unique  process  employed. 

Enquiries  by  personal  call,  letter  or  telephone  are  welcomed  at 

226,  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.10 

Telephone:  1: lax  man  7303 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


RESTORATION  AND 

CONSERVATION  OF 

THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 

IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
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Looking  South,  in  the  Draw:ng  Room,  the  colouring,  an  unusual  use  of  blue  and  green,  is  relieved  by  the 
lacquer  red  key  which  forms  the  background  to  the  collection  of  blanc  de  chine,  through  the  hand-knotted  rug, 
to  the  corduroy  upholstery  of  the  dining  .hairs.  The  colours  of  the  rooms,  and  tin's  one  in  particular,  were 
carefully  deliberated  to  flatter  Mrs.  Blond's  fine  collection  of  paintings  which  in  this  view  show  (right)  a 
Renoir  pastel;  above  the  fireplace  a  Mary  Cassatt  and  to  the  left  centre  a  Berthe  Morisot.  The  chairs  arc- 
Louis  XV,  walnut,  with  covers  of  tapestry  and  silk  brocade. 


Ancient  and  Modern— in  a  Grand  Manner 


THIS  fine  London  flat  in  Portman  Square  has  been 
elegantly  decorated  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neville  Blond 
by  Mr.  "Stanley  Peters  who  has  achieved  here  a  completely 
happy  scheme  which,  with  the  absence  of  fussy  trimmings, 
has  the  tailored  look  of  a  well-cut  suit.  The  plan  of  the  flat 
was  completely  re-arranged  to  provide  a  suite  of  reception 
rooms  for  entertaining,  all  leading  from  a  large  open  hall ; 
a  master  suite  of  two  bedrooms  and  two  bathrooms  com- 
pletely self-contained;  a  guest  suite  and  ultra-modern 
pantries;  kitchens  and  staff  rooms. 


Looking  through  the  opened  screen  from  the  Drawing  to  the  Dining  . 
Room,  showing  the  handsome  double  doors  which  lead  from  the  Hall.  * 


Mr.  Blond's  bedroom  has  pale  grey  green  walls  with  sienna  colouring  m 
the  fluting  of  the  columns  and  architraves.  The  bed  is  in  emerald  green 
leather,  gilt  studded,  with  carpet  and  bedcover  in  donkey  brown.  The 
drawing  of  a  horse  is  by  Skeaping. 


Mrs.  Blond's  Bedroom.  In  the  main  bedroom  the  colouring  is  a  delicate  lilac  and 
pale  blue  which  shows  the  l'issaro  over  the  fireplace  to  perfection.  The  furniture 
is  a  mixture  of  eighteenth-century  English  and  French.  The  chairs,  with  fine 
brocade  covers,  were  woven  specially  to  the  colouring  of  the  room. 
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In  the  Dining  Room  looking  into  the  Hall.  The  Regency  side  tables  have 
black  marble  tops  with  gilt  framed  pier  glasses  over.  Here  the  colouring  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Drawing  Room.  The  vases  are  Meissen  and  the 
candelabra  nineteenth-century  English. 


In  the  Study,  which  has  walls  of  oriental  Jade  green  paper  overlaid  with 
fine  silk  gauze,  the  bookcases  are  grained  to  match  the  crimson  carpet  and 
the  Louis  XV  chairs,  covered  in  emerald  silk  velvet.  The  patterned  chintz 
curtains  echo  all  the  colours  used.  Over  the  elegant  white  marble  chimney- 
piece  hangs  a  Quizet. 


By  removing  a  small  interior  entrance  porch,  opening  out  the  Hall,  and 
placing  handsome  pairs  ot  eighteenth-century  doors  symmetrically,  one  pair 
of  which  conceals  a  magnificently  equipped  cupboard  for  drinks,  this 
entrance  has  now  achieved  an  air  in  the  (hand  Manner.  The  pale  sage  green 
of  walls  and  floor  is  sharpened  by  the  use  of  black  skirtings  and  architraves 
to  the  waxed  pine  doors.  The  table  is  George  I,  walnut,  with  an  inlaid 
agate  top.  The  ceiling  is  a  most  daring  but  wholly  successful  lacquer  red 
and  this  key  colour  is  echoed  throughout  the  entertaining  rooms — in  the 
niches  of  the  Drawing  Room,  Hilling  Room  chair  coverings  and  the  walls 
of  the  inner  Hall  that  leads  into  the  little  Study. 
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'British  Portraits' — 400  years  of  them 
(1520-IQ20) —  is  the  title  of  the  great 
Winter  Exhibition  now  in  progress 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  primarily 
intended  to  record  an  artistic  tradition 
in  which  the  English  have  invariably 
excelled.  Yet  it  is  not  confined  to  British 
artists  alone,  for  a  number  of  sitters 
selected  a  foreign  brush.  There  are  two 
in  particular:  Queen  Elizabeth  /, 
attributed  to  Eederigo  Znccaro,  lent  by 
the  Pinacoteca  di  Siena;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  by  Pietro  Annigoni, 
lent  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Fishmongers  and  reproduced 
by  permission  of  The  Times  Newspaper. 


A  Family  Likeness 


BY  BERNARD  DENVIR 


AP  O  R  T  RA  I T  is  never  just  a  painting ;  it  is  the  record  of  a 
life,  and  the  map  of  a  character.  It  reflects  not  only  the  per- 
sonalities of  both  artist  and  sitter,  but  perpetuates  for  all  time 
those  psychological  tensions  and  spiritual  frictions  which  were 
engendered  by  the  act  of  its  creation.  Those  primitive  peoples 
who  confess  to  a  fear  of  any  image  being  made  of  them,  pay 
tribute  to  the  element  of  magic  which,  even  today,  surrounds 
the  portraitist. 

As  the  exhibition,  'British  Portraits',  at  the  Royal  Academy 
has  now  entered  its  third  month  it  might  be  well  therefore  to 
look  at  it  again;  not  so  much  as  an  exhibition,  but  as  a  kind  of 
voyage  of  exploration  into  the  mysterious  hinterlands  of 
English  history.  Always  we  have  with  us  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  Britain's  own  pictorial  Valhalla.  But  a  nation  is  not 
composed  of  famous  men,  and  the  great  are  always  prepared  to 
compose  their  faces  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  seen  to 
posterity  in  their  best  light. 

British  Portraits,  however,  is  a  collection  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  women,  the  famous  and  the  obscure; 
those  whose  names  arc  part  of  history,  and  those  whose  names, 
if  they  are  known  at  all,  are  known  only  to  their  descendants.  It 
is  essentially  a  family  affair.  So  many  of  the  works  here  arc  having 
their  first  taste  of  publicity.  Taken  down  from  dining  room  walls, 
salvaged  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  house,  they  arc  often 
enough  surprising  in  their  sense  of  intimacy,  like  documents 
fetched  up  from  the  recesses  of  some  old  desk. 

Statesmen  and  monarchs,  bishops  and  princes  are  used  to 
seeing  their  likenesses  transferred  to  paint  and  canvas.  Yet  for 
those  of  less  exalted  rank  the  commissioning  of  a  portrait  is 
always  connected  with  some  important  event  in  their  lives,  and 
as  we  walk  around  the  Royal  Academy  we  can  guess  often 
enough  what  these  were.  Marriages,  anniversaries,  birthdays 
and  the  like  are  obvious  enough  pretexts.  So,  too,  is  the  building 
of  a  new  house,  the  bestowal  of  some  honour,  or  the  achievement 
of  another  stage  in  the  quest  for  fame  and  fortune.  Portraits  are, 


after  all,  prestige  symbols,  and  throughout  history  there  must 
have  been  many  who,  like  Pepys,  have  had  to  decide  that  though 
it  may  cost  them  ^30,  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  have  painted 
a  portrait  of  their  wife. 

In  the  days  before  the  camera  made  us  all  accustomed  to  the 
endless  duplication  of  the  human  face,  to  have  a  portrait  painted 
was  not  so  rare,  nor  so  awe-inspiring  a  process  as  it  can  be  today. 
Those  itinerant  limners  who  wandered  from  one  great  house  to 
another  prepared  to  paint  the  likeness  of  anything  from  the 
squire  to  his  prize  bull,  were  but  the  lowlier  practitioners  of  an 
art  which  was  still  thought  of  as  a  craft  rather  than  as  a  profession. 
When  Sir  Robert  Walpolc's  father  made  one  of  his  shopping 
jaunts  up  to  London  he  was  not  above  ordering  a  portrait  of  his 
wife  and  of  himself  from  two  London  practitioners,  but  though 
he  was  prepared  to  spend  some  ten  guineas  on  his  own  likeness, 
he  rated  his  wife  at  only  half  that  price. 

Nor,  for  the  greater  part  of  English  history,  did  artists  take  too 
exalted  a  view  of  the  nature  of  portrait  painting.  Kneller  had 
groups  of  canvases  painted  in  three  different  poses,  and  asked  his 
less  exalted  sitters  to  chose  the  one  to  which  they  would  like 
their  faces  added.  As  soon  as  an  artist  achieved  fame  and 
popularity  he  very  soon  became  the  production  chief  of  a 
kind  of  assembly  line,  with  assistants  adding  draperies, 
clothes,  backgrounds  and  whatever,  according  to  their  individual 
capabilities.  But  for  all  this,  perhaps  indeed  because  of  it, 
English  portrait  painting  has  reflected,  with  remarkable 
veracity,  the  continuity  not  only  of  our  spiritual,  but  even  of 
our  physical  characteristics:  and  if  we  changed  the  dress  of  many 
of  those  whose  appearances  arc  recorded  in  this  exhibition, 
we  would  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  our 
own  contemporaries. 

Carlyle  put  his  finger  on  it  when  he  wrote:  'Often  I  have 
found  a  Portrait  superior  in  real  instruction  to  half-a-dozen 
written  "Biographies"  '.  Coming  from  one  who  was  a  pro- 
fessional biographer,  that  statement  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 
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1.  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  'Charles  Brandon,  3rd  Duke  of  Suffolk'.  Vellum  laid  on 
playing  card,  circular  2}  ins.  diameter.  The  inscription  on  the  sheet  in  his  hand  reads: 
ANN/1541  /ETATIS  SUAE  3.  10  MARCI.  Collection  H.M.  The  Queen. 

Never  was  the  expectation  of*  life  amongst  the  English  aristocracy  shorter  than  in  the  time  of 
the  Tudors.  The  headsman's  axe  was  busy,  and  of  those  who  were  spared  the  ordeal  of  Tower 
Hill,  many  fell  victim  to  disease.  The  ambitions  of  great  families  foundered  on  bad  drains,  and 
promising  careers  were  cut  short  by  lack  of  hygiene.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
suppressor  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  Commander  of  the  King's  armies  in  France,  the  husband 
of  Mary  Tudor,  Dowager  Queen  of  France,  survived  the  tergivisations  of  religion  and  politics 
to  die  safely  111  his  bed.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  a  patron  of  Hans  Holbein,  from 
whom  he  commissioned  several  works  including  miniature  portraits  of  his  two  sons  by  his 
fourth  wife,  Kathcrine,  Countess  Willoughby  de  Evcstry.  Charles,  the  younger,  succeeded  his 
brother  to  the  Dukedom  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  died  on  the  same  day  from  the  fever  which 
had  carried  off  his  sixteen  year  old  sibling.  Both  these  miniatures  were  presented  to  Charles  I 
by  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe. 

2.  Unknown  Artist.  'Sir  Henry  Nevill'.  Wood,  35  x  29  ins.  Collection  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  Bart. 

There  is  an  element  of  pride,  which  just  falls  short  of  ostentation,  in  Sir  Henry's  well  manicured 
hands,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  crests  on  his  two  rings;  on  the  index  finger  the  bull  passant, 
quarterly  sable  and  argent  of  the  Nevills  of  Billingbcare;  on  the  little  finger  the  crest  of  his 
wife's  family,  the  Bacons,  a  boar  passant  having  a  mullet  argent  on  the  shoulder.  A  man  in 
whom  that  Tudor  sense  of  personal  achievement  was  tempered  with  a  certain  wariness,  he  had 
been  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Henry  VIII,  and  now,  at  the  age  of  64,  has  rather  the 
air  of  one  of  those  tired  Venetian  senators  who  adorn  the  canvases  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto. 
Yet  it  was  men  such  as  he  who,  six  years  after  this  portrait  was  painted,  brought  tumbling  down 
the  might  of  Spain.  Like  others  of  that  closely  interlinked  East  coast  squierachy,  which  provided 
the  nursery  of  Whiggism  and  of  constitutional  liberty,  Nevill  probably  patronised  one  ot 
those  Flemish  artists  to  whom  he  and  his  like  were  linked  by  ties  of  commerce  and  religion. 

3.  Unknown  Artist.  'Francis  Bacon'.  Painted  terra-cotta.  Height  14  ins.  Collection  The  Earl  oj 
I  'erulam. 

Before  her  fourth  visit  to  Gorhambury  in  1  577  Elizabeth  had  commented  on  the  smallness  of 
the  house  which  her  great  servant  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  had  built  there.  By  the  time  she  arrived 
it  had  been  enlarged.  It  was  probably  then  that  Sir  Nicholas  commissioned  a  series  ot  terra-cotta 
busts  of  his  family.  The  almost  Etruscan  vensm  which  they  display  suggests  that  they  are  almost 
certainly  not  of  English  workmanship.  The  original  siting  of  the  busts  is  not  clear,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  bust  may  have  been  of  the  elder  son  Anthony  (1558-1601),  in  which  case  the 
work  would  date  from  the  original  building  of  Gorhambury  (c.  1575).  It  is  a  curious  comment 
on  the  inscrutability  of  fate  that,  if  it  is  Francis,  this  boy  should  grow  up  to  be  that  redoubtable 
figure  whose  'Essays'  have  become  one  of  the  most  precious  and  familiar  assets  of  English 
literature. 

4.  Jan  Mytens.  'The  Cottcrell  Family'.  Canvas,  45  J  X  71  ins.  Collection  Reginald  Leon,  Esq. 
All  the  splendour  and  all  the  tragedy  of  the  Caroline  age  is  implicit  111  this  painting,  so  English 
in  feeling  and  yet  painted  by  a  Dutch  artist  in  Holland  during  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts.  Master  of 
Ceremonies  to  Charles  I,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  wide  interests,  Sir  Charles  is  seen  here— 111  a 
work  which  foreshadows  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  most  popular  of  English  genres, 
the  conversation  piece — with  his  wife  Frances,  his  elder  son  Clement,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Solebay,  his  younger  son  Charles  Lodowick,  and  his  two  daughters. 


S.  Samuel  Van  Hoogstraten.  'Sir  Norton 
Kiiatchbull'.  Canvas,  82}  x  52  ins.  Collec- 
tion Lord  Brabourne. 

A  leading  figure  in  an  area  which  even  today 
bears  witness  to  the  influence  of  French  and 
Flemish  refugees.  Sir  Norton  Kiiatchbull. 
the  first  baronet,  was  showing  no  eccentri- 
city in  his  choice  of  a  Dutch  artist  to  paint 
his  portrait. 

8.  Thomas  Gainsborough,  r.a.  'George, 
2nd  Lord  Vernon'.  Canvas,  97  x  59]  ins. 
Lent  Anonymously. 

This  painting  is  one  of  those  which  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  twice,  having  been 
rescued,  as  it  were,  from  the  collection  of 
Frederick  C.  Stout  of  Pennsylvania  to  return 
to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  illuminates  the 
way  in  which  the  rival,  claims  of  portraiture 
and  landscape  painting  struggled  for  mastery 
in  the  art  of  Gainsborough.  The  sharp  realism 
of  the  long,  not  very  well  shaven  face,  as 
well  as  the  unusually  convincing  appearance 
of  the  dog,  are  balanced  by  the  perfectly 
composed  landscape  setting,  and  by  what 
must  be  one  of  the  best,  and  most  skilfully 
placed  thistles  in  English  painting.  (The 
portrait  was  exhibited  at  the  Society  of 
Artists  in  1767.) 


(k  John  Michael  Wright.  'George  Vernon'. 
Canvas,  fof  x  42]  ins.  Collection  Lord  Vernon. 
Family  traditions,  in  an  age  which  did  not  know  the 
dubious  advantages  of  the  camera,  were  centred 
around  the  fmiily  portraits  which  adorned  the  hall 
or  dining  room.  Fainted  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  this  portrait  was  one  of  a  series  com- 
missioned from  Wright  by  George  Vernon,  who, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  canvas  records  'built  this 
House',  (Sudbury  Hall),  and  helped  to  establish  the 
tame  and  fortune  of  a  great  family.  A  Scot,  who, 
like  many  ot  his  nation  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  spent  a  good  deal  ot  time  at 
Rome,  Wright  was  ousted  from  his  position  as  a 
fashionable  portrait  painter  by  Lely  and  Kneller. 
Yet,  as  this  work  shows,  he  was  an  artist  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit. 


7.  Unknown  Artist.  'The  Shudi  Family'.  Canvas,  32  X  53  ins.  Captain  Evelyn  Broadwood. 
One  of  the  main  incentives  to  picture-making  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  that  new  develop- 
ment in  interior  decorating,  which  for  the  fretted,  carved  woodwork  of  the  past  substituted 
neatly  divided  panels,  calling  for  the  presence  of  a  picture.  It  was  to  ornament  such  a  panel 
in  his  newly  acquired  house  in  Great  Pulteney  Street  that  Burkat  Shudi  (1702-1773)  com- 
missioned (c.  1742)  this  portrait  of  himself  and  his  family.  One  of  the  greatest  harpsichord 
makers,  in  an  age  when  London  was  pre-eminent  as  a  centre  of  that  craft,  Shudi,  who  came  from 
Switzerland  as  a  young  man,  had  become  attached  to  that  group  of  artists  and  musicians 
which  surrounded  the  'rival  court'  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  proud  of  the  con- 
nection, using  the  Prince's  feathers  as  the  trade  sign  of  his  establishment  and  taking  care  that, 
in  this  portrait,  the  wall  behind  him  should  be  adorned  with  prints  of  portraits  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess.  He  invented  a  harpsichord  with  a  mechanical  stop,  and  made  some  remarkable  two- 
manual  instruments  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  (one  of  them  is  now  in  Kew  Palace)  and  Frederick 
the  Great.  His  principal  assistant,  who  later  became  his  partner,  was  the  famous  John  Broad- 
wood,  whose  descendants  now  own  the  painting.  The  names  of  various  artists,  such  as  Merrier 
and  Hayman,  who  were  associated  with  the  same  circle,  have  been  suggested  as  the  painters  of 
this  charming  work.  To  these  names  might  be  added  that  of  Barthelemy  Dupan  (1712-63):  a 
Swiss  artist  who  was  in  London  at  this  time,  and  painted  a  family  group  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  children,  now  in  the  collection  of  H.M.  The  Queen. 
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9.  Johann  Zoffany,  r.a.  'An  Optician  with  his  Attendant'.  Canvas,  35  ■  2<>i  ins.  H.Al.  The 
Queen. 

Troubled  with  bad  sight,  George  III  found  in  Peter  Dollond  (1730-1S20)  an  optician  of  genius, 
who  provided  him  with  just  the  spectacles  which  he  needed.  And  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  commem- 
orate the  happy  event  that,  in  1772,  Zoffany  painted  this  portrait  of  Dollond  and  his  assistant 
at  work  in  their  shop  in  the  Strand.  Zoffany  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  German  by  birth,  and 
something  of  the  quality  of 'magic  realism,"  which  so  often  distinguishes  the  work  of  artists  of 
that  nation,  is  to  be  seen  in  this  remarkable  painting.  It  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  trompe 
Voeil,  especially  in  the  meticulous  rendering  of  the  wooden  panelling.  The  whole  work  is 
painted  in  an  unbelievably  light  key  which  gives  it  something  of  the  effect  of  diffused,  wintery 
sunshine. 

10.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  r.a.  'The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria'.  Canvas,  60 
48  ins.  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth,  The  Queen  Mother. 

Several  artistic  reputations  will  have  to  be  re-considered  as  a  result  of  the  1956-7  Royal  Academy 
Winter  Exhibition,  amongst  them  that  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  who,  in  a  painting  such  as  this, 
combines  the  light,  airy  graciousness  of  a  Bonington  with  the  sense  of  solid  realisation  of  a 
Renoir.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  annals  of  English  art  a  more  charming  conception 
of  a  tiny  princess  than  that  which  the  Scottish  artist  has  realised  here.  Surrounded  by  her 
mother,  her  uncle  and  other  relations  she  stands  out,  surrounded  as  it  were,  by  an  aureole  of 
light  and  dwarfed  by  the  tutelary  presence  of  her  father,  whose  bust  is  to  be  seen  on  the  pedestal 
at  the  left. 

11.  John  Singer  Sargent,  r.a.  '  Mrs.  Wilton  Phipps'.  Canvas,  3s  •  20  ins.  Collection  Mrs. 
R.  P.  Grenfell. 

Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  has  said  that  the  secret  of  Sargent's  success  lay  in  that  his  sitters  were  rich, 
but  that  until  they  saw  the  portraits  which  he  painted  of  them  they  did  not  really  know  how 
rich  they  were.  This  fact,  and  the  blaze  of  publicity  which  surrounded  the  lite  and  career  of  this 
shy  American-born  artist,  have  often  led  to  an  underestimation  of  his  real  merits  as  an  artist. 
He  may  have  been  'flashy' — and  one  often  thinks  of  Boldoni  when  looking  at  his  works — but 
Van  Dyck  and  Lawrence  were  'flashy'  in  the  same  way,  and  a  slight  shift  of  interpretation  would 
describe  the  same  quality  as  'perfection  of  technique'.  This  portrait  does  not  smell  of  the  studio: 
it  has  a  frankness  and  spontaneity  of  conception  which  make  it  valuable  both  as  a  human  docu- 
ment and  as  a  work  of  art. 

12.  Ambrose  McEvoy,  a. r.a.  'Virginia  Graham'.  Canvas,  S9'.  39  ins.  Collation  Mrs. 
Anthony  Thesiger. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  British  portraiture  is  a  freedom  from 
affectation  which  so  often  endows  examples  of  that  tradition  with  a  remarkable  feeling  of  having 
been  snatched  from  a  moment  in  history,  never  to  be  repeated.  Young  Miss  Graham  (now  the 
owner  of  this  portrait)  has  been  caught  with  the  speed  of  the  camera,  but  in  the  plastic  dignity  of 
the  painter's  art.  Not  only  the  composition,  the  stance  and  the  appearance  of  Miss  Graham,  but 
the  very  brush  work  and  handling  of  the  pigment  reinforce  the  idea  of  fresh,  unprejudiced 
observation. 


The  First  Derby  sales  of  1756 


BECAUSE  I  felt  that  they  needed  it  1  have  constantly  chided 
the  people  of  Derby  for  their  failure  to  commemorate  in  any 
manner  the  original  site  of  W.  Duesbury  1's  porcelain  manu- 
factury  erected  in  1756.  Nothing  came  of  my  suggestion  until  I 
met  Mr.  Samson  Selig  of  New  York,  an  American  collector  of 
English  porcelain  who  was  in  such  agreement  with  this  idea  that, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  civic  authorities,  he  in  due  course 
presented  a  plaque  to  mark  the  site  of  a  project  which  lasted 
nearly  a  hundred  years. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  I  felt  bound  to  return  to  a  subject 
which  had.  111  the  past,  often  disturbed  me,  but  which  now 
appeared  to  require,  if  possible,  a  definite  solution:  What  were 
the  articles  sold  111  June,  1756,  by  the  proprietors  of  this  new 
venture — W.  Duesbury  I,  John  Heath  and  possibly  Andre 
Planche,  the  figure  maker. 

Fortunately  we  can  find  clues  in  the  advertisements  of  this  sale 
and  of  the  following  one  in  December,  1756,  recorded  by 
Nightingale.  But  goods  were  only  summarized  generally — e.g. 
curious  pieces  for  desserts — so  that  speculation  is  involved  in  the 
recognition  of  individual  articles.  And,  to  complicate  the  problem 
further,  the  first  sale  took  place  only  a  few  months  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  factory  was  started:  in  fact  at  the  time  it  may  not  have 
been  completely  in  operation.  If  such  was  the  case,  where  was  it 
possible  to  procure  goods  which  made  such  a  favourable  impres- 
sion on  the  public  at  their  first  presentation?  And  I  am  not  basing 
my  judgment  on  sales  'puffs',  but  on  the  simple  commercial 
reasoning  that  the  management  so  realized  its  initial  success  that  a 
second  auction  soon  followed  the  first.  Yet  to  appreciate  the  facts 
of  these  sales  some  revision  of  the  position  of  china-making  in 
the  town  must  be  given. 

The  cream  jugs,  dated  1750,  are  our  first  material  evidence  of 
porcelain  being  made  in  Derby.  Nothing  otherwise  is  known 
about  them,  but  in  1753  the  Derby  Mercury  reported  the  death  by 
drowning  of  a  workman  from  the  'China  works  near  Mary 
Bridge'  and,  in  the  year  following,  William  Whitehall's  occupa- 
tion, when  he  married  Bridget  Lakin,  was  'Labourer  at  the 
China  House'.  Later,  in  1756,  not  on  the  site  where  these  early 
essays  took  place  but  on  a  nearby  one,  the  factory  which  is  under 
consideration  was  erected,  largely  owing  to  Heath's  financial 
help.  Coincident  in  time  with  these  happenings,  the  Derby  Pot 
Manufactory — in  which  the  same  John  Heath  figured  as  a 
partner — was  operating  in  quite  another  part  of  the  town,  almost 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  omnibus  centre  near  a  street  still 
called  Cockpit  Street.  F.  Williamson,  a  former  curator  of  the 
Derby  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  has  given  us  the  most  author- 
itative account  of  this  pottery  but,  owing  to  the  relative  obscurity 
of  its  mode  of  publication,  many  students  of  ceramics  are  not 
aware  of  its  contents.  It  disposes  of  the  tradition  that  'slip  ware' 
was  made  there  but,  more  important  still,  dates  the  period  of  its 
manufacture  of  pottery  from  the  years  1752-1779.  These  facts 
have  not  been  introduced  in  order  to  cause  academic  confusion 
but  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  before  W.  Duesbury 
I's  arrival  on  the  scene  at  Derby  in  1755,  there  was  already  there  a 
person  in  John  Heath  with  a  knowledge  of  pottery,  who  must 
have  been  well  aware  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  'China 
Works  near  Mary  Bridge'.  In  fact,  he  was  in  1756  interested  111 
the  lease  of  cottages  in  this  part  of  the  town  used  by  'Heath  &  Co.' 
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for  china  manufacturing  and  offered  for  sale  by  auction  (Derby 
Mercury,  8th  October,  1756).  But  now  I  must  state — what  is  only 
a  belief — that  as  many  new  industries  in  the  Midlands  have  grown 
from  work  originally  carried  on  in  the  'backs  of  houses',  so  in 
Derby  porcelain  manufacture  started  in  these  cottages  near  Mary 
Bridge,  a  view  which  I  shall  hold  until  a  single  piece  of  porcelain 
can  be  definitely  attributed  to  the  earliest  years  of  the  Pottery, 
now  often  called  Cockpit  Hill.  But  in  making  this  statement  I  lay 
myself  open  to  the  criticism  of  reiterating  an  opinion  already 
accepted  by  serious  students  of  ceramics.  Nevertheless,  an  author- 
itative volume  of  recent  years  implies  that  until  1 756  all  Derby 
porcelain  was  made  at  the  Pottery  and,  as  quite  recently,  in 
another  publication  it  was  stated  that  Heath  established  in  1749 
a  porcelaiti  department  in  his  Pottery,  I  feel  bound  to  state  my 
view  of  the  position. 

The  produce  of  these  early  years  was  the  now  universally 
accepted  'Planche  dry  edge' — and  often  'screw  hole'— series  of 
figures,  generally  in  white  but  sometimes  fully  decorated  pos- 
sibly by  W.  Duesbury  I  in  London  between  the  years  1751-1753. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  Heath's  knowledge  of,  and 
possibly  interest  in,  the  work  of  Planche,  some  of  the  latter's 
pieces  may  have  been  included  in  the  sales  in  1756  from  the  new 


(Above)  Four  Meissen  'Seasons'  by  Kaendler,  and,  (above)  their  Derby 
counterparts.  Where  gilding  is  starting  to  replace  yellow  on  the  bases. 
Patch  marks.  Height  io[  in.  (Meissen),  9^  in.  (Derby).  Antique  Porcelain 
Company.  (Right,  top)  A  pair  of  birds  in  the  Meissen  manner,  emphasizing 
the  yellow  and  green  of  this  period.  Note  the  moth  painting.  Patch  marks. 
Height  9h  in.  (Centre)  'Harlequin  and  Columbine.'  Patch  marks.  Height 
6  in.  (Below)  Ranelagh  figures,  showing  the  green  and  yellow  adornment 
of  the  bases.  This  continued  until  1759,  the  date  of  their  production.  Patch 
marks.  Height  11  \  in.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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I.  'Lovers  and  a  Clown,'  from  a  Meissen  group  by  Kaendler  (1750).  'Pale  coloured'  family.  Patch  marks.  Height  7]  in.  2.  Candlestick  figures  of 'Harle- 
quin and  Punch'.  Patch  marks.  Height  9h  in.  Charles  Woollett  &  Son.  3.  Pair  of  Candlesticks,  with  figures  of  boys.  Before  1926  these  were  attributed 
to  Bow.  Patch  marks.  Height  9  in.  Herbert  Allan  Collection. 


factory,  if  considered  suitable.  But  in  any  case  the  influence  of  a 
business  man  such  as  Heath — who  was  although  known  to  be 
versed  in  matters  concerning  pottery  and  possibly  porcelain,  yet 
who  until  now  had  only  been  given  credit  as  a  monetary  backer — 
appears  evident  in  tins  first  window  dressing  of  the  produce  of 
the  factory  and  its  excellent  sales  propaganda. 

We  can  now  examine  the  items  of  the  two  1756  sales.  Tins  can 
be  done  jointly,  due  to  the  close  similarity  of  the  wording.  Great 
stress  is  laid  on  the  figures  as  they  come  first  on  the  list  and,  like 
the  other  items  are,  often  'the  finest  Dresden  models':  in  fact, 
with  other  writers  I  feel  that  these  were  not  large  sales  and  that 
figures  were  their  chief  attraction.  And  in  selecting  examples  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  show  Meissen  influence  and  be  of 
the  correct  period  and  of  very  finished  appearance  to  satisfy  the 
exacting  metropolitan  critics  of  their  day. 

The  Derby  examples  are  almost  devoid  of  gilding,  a  pale 
yellow  taking  its  place  and  blending  well  with  the  light  green 
used  on  bases.  The  glaze  is  slightly  blue  and  these  figures  are  of 
relatively  light  weight.  Standing  Seasons,  as  produced  by 
Kaendler  in  the  forties,  were  copied  in  almost  exact  detail.  They 
fit  as  regards  their  decoration  into  the  'pale  coloured'  family  first 
recorded  by  Honey,  Rackham  and  Read  in  1926.  And  this  class 
of  figure  must  have  been  the  first  produced  in  1756  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  They  were  made  on  rectangular  flat  bases  which  were 
later  so  cunningly  tooled  that  they  appeared  to  pass  from  a 
baroque  to  a  rococo  style,  the  latter  of  which  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  standing  on  feet.  Patch  marks  were  present.  The 
early  yellow  colour  on  bases  was  soon  replaced  by  gilt,  and  the 
early  pale  green— winch  blended  so  well  with  its  companion 
yellow — was  gradually  replaced  by  the  turquoise  and  green  of 
later  productions.  The  blue  glaze  of  these  early  experimental 
pieces  was  something  that  had  to  be  improved  on  and  was,  in 
fact,  soon  replaced  by  a  good  white  colour.  The  same  fault  is 
detected  in  examples  of  domestic  ware. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  can  now  see  examples  in  colour  from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  of  this  very  striking  class.  Apart 
from  this  Museum  collection,  other  examples  are  hard  to  find. 
The  impact  of  the  1026  expose  of  their  Derby  origin  having  fallen 
on  an  unresponsive  medium,  it  has  been  necessary  to  search  for 


similar  examples  in  cabinets  purporting  to  contain  only  Bow, 
Chelsea  or  Longton  pieces.  At  auction  sales,  too,  owing  to  poor 
condition,  their  interest  does  not  appear  to  be  widely  appreciated. 

The  group  Lovers  and  Clown,  originated  by  Kaendler  in  1750 
(No.  1),  was  beautifully  copied  and  later  became  a  'stock  line'.  It 
is  shown  by  William  King  (English  Porcelain  Figures  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Pi.  XLIII)  when  bocage  had  been  added  and 
this  commercialized  article  had  become,  in  comparison,  almost 
repugnant. 

Next,  as  a  Meissen  derivative,  can  be  produced  the  candlestick 
figures  of  Harlequin  and  Punch  (No.  2)  from  the  same  blue  glaze 
family  which  were  often  later  replaced  by  Mars  and  Venus. 
Another  pair  of  boys  used  in  candlesticks  (No.  3)  is  a  similar  ex- 
ample (cf.  Meissen  Festive  Publication  200th  Jubilee,  for  a  variation). 

While  I  include  the  very  English  Ranelagh  Figures  in  their 
original  colouring  for  comparison  with  the  later  examples,  there 
can  be  no  doubts  as  to  the  Meissen  origin  of  Columbine  and 
Harlequin  (see  colour  plate).  One  can  also  instance  the  Diana 
(No.  4)  and  The  Turkish  Dancers  with  their  Meissen  inspired 
sense  of  movement  (No.  5). 

With  a  new  venture  one  does  not  expect  to  find  uniformity, 
and  some  figures  were  presented  at  first  on  simple  uncoloured 
mound  bases,  such  as  the  Sportsman  and  Companion  (No.  6).  The 
Jewish  Pedlar  and  his  female  companion  selling  trinkets  is  another 
example :  so,  too  arc  the  early  seated  Seasons  and  Continents.  It 
can  also  be  said  of  all  these  that  they  did  not  gam  at  a  later  stage 
when  mounted  in  rococo  style.  Often  it  was  difficult  to  see 
whether  the  scrolling  was  intended  to  be  in  a  dirty  green  or  an 
indefinite  turquoise.  There  are  other  very  definite  Meissen  ex- 
amples such  as  The  Boy  and  Girl,  one  with  a  hen  and  the  other 
with  a  cock  in  their  arms  (No.  7)  and  Europa  and  the  Bull.  Yet  the 
examples  which  I  have  seen  are  all  presented  in  decoration  of  a 
year  or  two  later.  One  can  feel  satisfied,  however,  that  the  ex- 
amples listed  justify  the  sales  'puff  '  that  at  these  sales  the  'quality 
and  gentry — expressed  their  great  satisfaction — and  admired  the 
great  Perfection  the  Derby  Figures  in  particular,  are  arrived  too, 
so  that  many  good  judges  could  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
real  Dresden'. 

There  is  still  the  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  dry  edge 
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4.  'Diana,'  possibly  over  simply  presented  in  the  'pale  coloured'  style.  Patch  marks.  Height  10  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  5.  'The  Turkish 
Dancers.'  The  'hot-cross  bun'  appearance  of  the  flowers  noticed  by  W.  B.  Honey  is  here  present.  Patch  marks.  Height  6  j  in.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  6.  'Sportsman  and  Companion'  on  simple  mound  base.  Patch  marks.  Height  6  in.  British  Museum. 


class  were  offered  for  sale,  as  few  of  these  models  were  per- 
petuated. But  the  shell-figures  shown  in  the  Transactions  (No. 
11)  of  the  English  Porcelain  Circle  (1929,  Pi.  XII)  may  have  been 
the  prototypes  for  the  many  later  variations  of  this  motif.  The 
various  presentations  of  The  Lady  (No.  8),  sitting  with  either  a 
lute  or  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  or  with  a  bird  as  one  of  the 
Senses,  is  interesting  enough  to  warrant  a  separate  article.  As  with 
a  'screw  hole',  a  very  thinly  glazed  base  and  patch  marks,  and  in 
some  instances  a  suspected  dry  edge,  she  combines  characters  of 
different  periods  of  manufacture. 

Dealing  with  the  sale  of  domestic  ware  recorded  by  Hyam  and 
Nightingale,  and  still  remembering  the  characteristics  found  in 
figures,  the  first  articles  mentioned  are  jars'.  No.  9  shows  a  small 
object  of  this  nature  which  has  been  enlarged  to  indicate  land- 
scape detail.  Objects  of  this  class  are  interesting.  Their  appearance 


of  lopsidedness,  especially  if  the  potting  had  been  crude  and 
careless,  placed  them  in  a  class  apart  from  the  usual  symmetry  of 
design.  And  their  attribution  first  to  Longton  and  then  to  Derby 
also  endowed  them  with  added  interest.  As  I  had  formed  no 
clear  idea  of  the  origins  of  their  design  and  decoration,  it  was  im- 
mensely pleasing  to  come  across  these  Meissen  models  (No.  9A). 

Presented  with  a  view  of  a  collection  of  pieces  from  this  factory, 
I  noticed  that  these  vases  were  decorated  so  predominantly  in 
turquoise  that  I  imagined  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  including 
such  Derby-looking  pieces.  But  this  assumption  was  incorrect,  as 
although  the  latter  factory  used  this  colour  so  much  yet  Meissen 
had  previously  used  it  even  more  consistently.  In  fact  the  time  at 
which  Derby  decorators  started  to  discard  this  colour  marked 
their  conversion  to  the  Sevres  school.  It  is  a  matter  for  conjecture 
whether  the  'frill  vases'  so  common  to  Bow  and  Derbv  and  so 


7-  'Boy  and  Girl  with  Cock  and  Hen,*  probably  1757  or  1758.  Patch  marks.  Height  6j  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  8.  'The  Lady'  in  two  of  her 
guises.  Height  5k  in.  and  6]  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


successfully  copied  by  Samson — with,  as  Honey  points  out,  their 
Meissen  inspired  decoration  with  moths'  and  sales  description 
'exquisitely  painted  in  enamel  with  flowers,  insects,  etc. — can  be 
included  among  jars,  since  vases  get  no  specific  mention:  Pre- 
viously I  have  given  this  early  date  because  of  their  appearance, 
although  in  collections  they  are  frequently  described  as  circa  1760. 
Yet  this  may  happen  because,  although  the  dry  edge  class  is  by 
now  always  labelled  17.SO-17.s5,  'circa  1760'  then  frequently  be- 
comes the  next  chronological  recording.  Perhaps  one  should  here 
include  the  bottles  (No.  10),  which,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  are  of 
similar  shape  to  a  pair  of  yellow  ones  in  the  British  Museum 
decorated  by  the  Cambray  House  painter.  On  account  of  their 
blue  glaze  they  must  be  contemporary  and  serve  to  fix  the  style  of 
decoration  to  be  expected  when  identifying  domestic  pieces  of  this 
period.  And  this  often  depicts  natural  birds  in  subdued  colouring 
and  sparingly  used  posies  of  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  are  just 
mere  lines,  which  in  nature  could  afford  them  little  support.  The 
octagonal  butter  tub  illustrates  both  these  characteristics  (No.  1  1). 

Candlesticks  have  already  been  included,  and  Lettuces,  Leaves 
and  Roses  are  of  Meissen  parentage.  Yet  few  collectors  who 
possess  such  rare  specimens  would  include  them  among  their 
Derby  pieces.  Their  affinity  to  Longton  Hall  examples  makes 
their  identification  difficult  and  possibly  some  still  remain  in  col- 
lections of  Chelsea,  where  for  pecuniary  reasons  they  will  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Furthermore  I  have  encountered  a  leaf,  in  white 
painted  with  flowers,  but  not  in  its  natural  colour. 

Sauceboats,  specimens  the  identity  of  which  1  can  be  certain, 
are  often  small  with  slight  floral  decorating  (No.  12),  and  gener- 
ally fluted,  early  coffee  and  teapots  being  fashioned  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  larger  sauceboat  with  well  recognized  bird,  flower 
and  moth  painting  is  seen  in  No.  12 A.  And  several  'curious 
Pieces  for  Desserts'  include  fruit  baskets,  as  these  are  specified  in  a 
communication  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  Derby  agent.  Some  of  these 
are  of  heavy  paste  and  are  hard  to  distinguish  from  Longton  Hall 
prototypes.  But  thanks  to  Lady  Schreiber's  shrewd  collecting 
taste,  we  are  on  easy  ground  in  identifying  among  her  collection 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  a  fine  dessert  basket  with  open 
work  sides  and  rosettes.  It  also  has  its  stand  (No.  13).  The  best 
examples  of  this  class  are  highly  attractive  and  compare  favour- 
ably with  Worcester  rivals.  Also  in  the  dessert  line  the  same  col- 
lection provides  us  with  a  plate  with  raised  wild  strawberry  de- 
sign and  a  dish  with  moulded  vine  leaf  (No.  14). 


These  articles  complete  the  list  given  in  the  first  sale  in  June, 
-1756.  They  show  that  it  cannot  have  been  of  great  size,  and  that 
the  emphasis  must  have  been  on  'fine  figures'.  No  other  articles 
of  domestic  ware  are  mentioned.  But  in  the  second  sale  are  in- 
cluded a  'great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  ware  porcelain, 
after  the  finest  Dresden  models,  all  exquisitely  painted  in  enamels 
with  Flowers,  Insects  and  India  Plants'. 

Coffee  cups  with  distinctive  handles  are  now  generally  without 
their  saucers  (No.  1  s).  Decorated  with  birds  and  sprays  of  flowers, 
among  which  can  generally  be  recognized  one  or  two  painted  in 
a  burnt  orange  colour,  they  are  often  fluted.  But  the  Trembleuse 
(No.  16)  is  of  more  complicated  design,  undoubtedly  of  Meissen 
origin,  and  is  a  small  version  of  the  Wochneun  Terrine  in  which 
hot  fluid  could  be  kept  with  safety  at  a  bedside,  to  promote  the 
pains  of  labour.  Coffee  pots  and  teapots,  decorated  with  moths 
and  birds  or  flowers  with  tenuous  stalks  may  be  found  with  or 
without  fluting  (No.  16).  Until  quite  recently  mistakes  in  their 
identification  have  been  made,  and  a  1756  dated  example,  with 
chinoiserie  decoration  which  was  used  but  occasionally,  figures 
as  the  provenance  of  another  factory  (Hurebutt  Bow  Porcelain, 
Pi.  XV).  The  already  mentioned  'green  and  yellow'  decoration 
helps  in  their  identification.  Ordinary  plates  are  rare,  but  an  ex- 
ample of  one  is  shown  in  Crown  Derby  Porcelain,  Pi.  VIII. 

Looking  back  at  the  development  of  this  factory  it  is  intriguing 
to  notice  the  diffidence  with  which  it  intruded  into  the  realm 
of  domestic  ware:  while  later,  among  English  factories,  it  was 
unsurpassed  in  its  production  of  fine  services.  In  reverse,  the 
fine  showing  of  its  first  figures  was  retained  for  but  a  short  time. 


II.  Butter  tub,  with  a  characteristic  example  of  moth  and  bird  and  'cottony'  flower  painting.  There  may  have  been  only  one  very  overworked  dec- 
orator. Cf.  'Crown  Derby  Porcelain'  (PI.  Ill;  for  other  examples  of  his  brush  and  the  Schreiber  Collection.  Albert  Amor  Ltd.  12.  Small  Sauceboat  and 
a  Cup  with  handle  with  puce  decoration,  from  Meissen  designs,  copies  from  the  Japanese.  Height  of  Sauceboat,  2  in.  Height  of  cup  2  J  in.  Author's 
Collection.  12A.  Large  Sauceboat  illustrating  bird,  moth  and  'cottony'  painting  in  polychrome.  Length  of  Sauceboat  7  in.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


13.  Dessert  Openwork  basket  and  stand.  Patch  marks.  Height  of  basket  3 1 
in.,  width  6i  in.,  stand  diameter  8]  in.  Schreiber  Collection.  14.  Dish 
moulded  in  relief,  with  'cottony'  stalks.  Patch  marks.  Length  II  in.,  width 
9J  in.  Schreiber  Collection.  15.  Polychrome  decorated  Cup  and  Saucer  and 
a  Custard  Cup,  showing  distinctive  handle  reminiscent  of  a  wishbone.  For 
handles  of  similar  design  cf.  'Crown  Derby  Porcelain'  (Pis.  IV  and  V). 
Height  of  cup  2 1  in.  Diameter  of  saucer  4  I  in.  Height  of  Custard  Cup  2h  in. 
Samson  Selig  Collection,  New  York.  16.  'Trembleuse,'  of  Meissen  design. 
Height  of  cup  r,5  in.  Width  of  saucer  5]  in.  Schreiber  Collection.  17.  Fluted 
flat  melon-shaped  teapot.  Burnt  orange  colouring  in  larger  flowers. 
Height  5 1  in.  Private  Collection. 
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r  vase,  showing  figure  and  landscape  detail.  Formerly  attributed  to  Longton 
eight  7  in.  British  Museum.  9  A.  (Below)  A  pair  of  Meissen  vases  and  (above)  a 
Derby  derivatives,  comparativ  e  sizes.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  10.  Bottles, 
pical  bird  and  flower  painting.  Height  9.  in.  Schreiber  Collection. 
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English  Commodes 
in  the  French  taste 

BY  R.  W.  SYMONDS 

ENGLISH  cabinet-making  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  a 
technique  of  its  ow  n.  It  was  a  tradition  of  the  craft  that  the 
hidden  parts  of  a  piece  should  be  cleanly  finished  and  not  left  in 
the  rough.  This  particularly  applied  to  all  pieces  with  drawers, 
where  the  inside  carcass-work  was  not  visible  unless  the  drawers 
w  ere  removed.  The  English  drawer  w  as  also  more  finely  finished, 
with  its  dovetails  and  rabbeted  drawer  bottoms  and  the  use  of 
thin  but  good  quality  timber  for  the  drawer  sides.  These  qualities 
of  English  drawer  work  are  particularly  evident  when  compared 
with  the  coarser  craftsmanship  and  heaviness  of  the  drawers  of 
the  Continental  schools  of  cabinet-making. 

The  carcass  of  an  English  commode  is  made  of  either 
clean  deal,  with  a  minimum  of  knots,  or  of  straight-grained  mild 
oak.  The  drawer  linings  are  of  wainscot  oak  and  sometimes 
mahogany.  This  especially  applied  to  the  English  commode,  or 
'commode  table'  as  it  was  called,  when  made  by  the  fashionable 
London  cabinet-maker  during  the  period  1740  to  1775. 

In  provincial  cabinet-making  the  same  tradition  was  upheld, 
but  deal  and  oak  of  a  poorer  quality  were  employed  to  save  cost. 
Provincial-made  drawers  were  never  of  the  same  high  finish  of 
the  best  London-made  drawers. 

A  commode  in  the  English  tradition  is  illustrated  (No.  1).  The 
top  and  sides  are  of  solid  mahogany;  the  outside  polished,  the 
inside  planed  smooth.  The  drawer  fronts  are  of  coopered  con- 
struction, built  up  with  four  narrow  lengths  of  oak  glued  to- 
gether with  rubbed  joints.  The  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent  the 
curve  of  the  serpentine  front  from  straightening  or  winding. 
One  layer  of  wood  pulled  one  way  and  the  adjoining  layer  pulled 
the  other,  since  each  had  the  grain  of  the  wood  running  in 
opposite  directions.  The  front  is  first  built  up  in  this  manner  so 
that  it  is  two  or  more  inches  in  thickness  and  then  it  is  sawn  both 
sides  to  the  shape  of  the  serpentine  curve:  afterwards  the  sawn 
surface  is  smoothed  with  a  drawing-knife  or  spokeshave.1  The 
outer  surface  of  the  front  is  then  veneered  with  tigured  mahogany 
and  the  outer  edges  of  the  drawer  is  finished  with  a  thin  pro- 
jecting cockbead  which  is  glued  on  to  the  edge  of  the  drawer 
front  (No.  3).  The  cockbead  on  the  top  edge  extends  the  thickness 
of  the  front  so  as  to  hide  the  oak  and  the  dovetails  cut  in  the 
drawer  sides  exactly  fit  the  pin  pieces  cut  in  the  drawer  front 
(No.  3).  The  back  of  the  commode  is  formed  of  oak  boards 
planed  on  both  outer  and  inner  surfaces.  The  rails  between  the 
drawers  arc  of  oak  and  fixed  to  these  rails,  and  extending  to  the 
back  arc  deal  boards  known  as  dust  boards.  Dust  boards,  which 
are  invanablv  present  in  an  English  chest-of-drawers,  not  only 
protect  the  contents  of  the  drawer  from  dust,  but  also  permit  one 
drawer  of  the  chest  only  to  be  locked  if  its  contents  are  to  be 

1  The  English  cabinet-maker  often  used  mahogany  for  the  carcass  of  serpentine 
drawer  fronts  which,  in  many  cases,  was  not  of  coopered  construction,  the  front 
being  formed  of  one  thick  mahogany  board. 


safeguarded.  Without  dust  boards  the  drawer  above  as  well  as 
the  drawer  below  had  to  be  locked,  as  the  upper  drawer,  if  un- 
secured, could  be  taken  out,  thereby  giving  access  to  the  locked 
one  below. 

The  quality  of  the  brass  mounts  of  this  piece  is  of  the  highest 
order,  showing  that  after  casting  they  were  chased  and  then  firc- 
gilded.  The  design  of  the  front  corner  mounts,  with  female  heads 
and  the  key  escutcheons  with  masks,  is  both  pleasing  and  decor- 
ative. 

Who  designed  and  made  the  brass  mounts  of  English  furniture; 
That  they  were  made  in  England  seems  evident  from  what 
Chippendale  writes  in  the  third  edition  of  The  Director.  His  des- 
cription of  two  bureau  dressing-tables  reads:  'The  ornamental 
Parts  arc  intended  for  Brass  Work,  which  I  would  advise  should 
be  modelled  in  Wax,  and  then  cast  from  these  Models'.  It  would 
seem  that  London  firms  of  cabinet-makers  who  made  the  most 
expensive  furniture  often  designed  their  own  mounts,  the  wax 
models  of  which  they  sent  to  the  foundry  to  be  cast  in  brass.  They 
also  used  the  foundry's  stock  patterns  which  could  be  bought  by 
all  members  of  the  furniture  trade.  This  is  evident  from  the  brass 
feet  of  the  commode  (No.  11)  at  Nostell  Priory,  and  therefore 
probably  the  work  of  Chippendale — although  it  cannot  be 
identified  in  any  of  the  original  bills — and  the  feet  of  the  finely 
inlaid  commode  (No.  4).  The  feet  of  both  these  pieces  appear  to 
have  come  from  the  same  mould  and  this  also  applies  to  the  feet 
of  the  commode  (No.  8). 

We  therefore  have  three  commodes  all  with  identical  feet.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  they  were  stock  patterns  made  by 
one  of  the  foundries  which,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  supplied  fashionable  London  furniture-makers  with  their 
handles  and  commode  mounts.  In  the  last  half  ot  the  century, 
foundries  issued  pattern  books  showing  the  various  designs  of 
brass  work  which  they  produced.  The  illustrations  (Nos.  12  and 
13)  have  been  taken  from  one  of  these  catalogues,  circa  1770.  'To 
Make  a  compleat  Commode  sett'  which  consists  of  six  handles, 
three  escutcheons,  and  two  large  ornamental  pieces  for  the 
corners  and  two  for  the  feet,  and  a  mount  called  a  'Frontice  piece' 
which  decorates  the  bottom  rail,  appears  cheap  at  35s.  But  per- 
haps the  mounts  were  roughly  chased  and  were  lacquered  and 
not  fire-gilt. 

In  these  books  are  many  designs  of  drawer  handles  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  ornate.  Some  illustrate  mounts  not  only  in 
the  rococo  but  in  the  later  neo-classic  style;  for  the  foundry  re- 
tained designs  in  its  catalogues  even  though  they  had  long  gone 
out  of  fashion,  as  it  did  not  wish  to  scrap  a  casting  mould  until 
there  was  no  chance  of  it  producing  further  orders. 

The  commode  illustrated  (No.  4),  apart  from  its  decorative 
design  with  the  bold  sweeping  curves  of  its  front  and  the  rich 
and  pleasing  colour  of  the  various  inlaid  woods,  is  a  most  in- 
teresting example.  In  comparison  with  the  simple  English  com- 
mode (No.  1),  it  is  stronglv  Continental  in  design.  Yet  what  is 
strange  is  that  it  has  both  foreign  and  English  features.  Unlike 
the  English  commode  the  sides  and  top,  as  well  as  the  drawer 
fronts,  are  veneered,  consequently  it  is  constructed  with  a  com- 
plete carcass  which,  on  the  outer  surface,  is  covered  by  the  veneer. 
When  the  drawers  are  removed  a  carcass  of  deal  of  the  roughest 
construction  is  disclosed.  Each  drawer  front  is  of  coopered  con- 
struction being  formed  of  short  and  narrow  lengths  of  deal  glued 
together.  The  fronts  are  of  a  complicated  shape,  for,  unlike  the 
mahogany  commode  (No.  1).  they  are  curved  in  two  planes, 
horizontal  and  vertical.  The  front  in  its  length  is  serpentine  and 
in  its  height  it  has  a  convex  or  botnhe  curve.  The  shaping  of  the 
three  drawer  fronts,  previous  to  laying  the  veneer,  must  have 
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ibecn  a  highly  skilled  operation.  The  sides,  which  also  have  the 
shaping  in  two  planes,  are  also  of  coopered  construction,  being 
formed  of  five  vertical  deal  boards.  Although  the  inside  of  the 
drawer  fronts  has  been  roughly  smoothed  and  stained,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  the  boards  forming  the  sides,  which  are  left  in 
I  the  rough  sawn  deal.  The  carcass  of  the  top  of  this  commode  is 
framed  with  two  panels.  This  is  not  a  good  construction,  for  the 
shrinkage  of  the  panels  has  caused  the  veneer  to  split.2  The  back 
of  the  commode  is  also  panelled  in  deal. 

A  feature  of  Continental  cabinet-making,  present  in  this  com- 
mode, is  that  it  has  no  dust  boards.  The  design  of  the  marquetry 
is  un-English,  particularly  the  wide  band  of  fruit-wood  veneer, 
stained  green,  which  runs  round  the  three  drawers.  A  similar 
band  also  forms  a  border  to  the  top.  The  oval  medallion,  with  a 
classic  head  in  each  of  the  corners  of  this  band,  is  a  decoration 
that  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  Dutch  or  German  inlay.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  front  and  top  in  one  panel  and  the  diamond  trellis 
background  displays  the  elegance  of  French  design. 

The  quality  of  the  bird  and  flower  marquetry  and  the  rococo 
scroll  work  is  of  the  highest  order.  Each  flower  and  scroll  is 
formed  by  both  saw  cuts  and  engraving  which  were  afterwards 
filled  with  black  wrax  to  emphasize  them.  The  light  inlay  was  also 
shaded  by  scorching  the  wood  with  hot  sand.  Numerous  woods 
arc  used:  walnut,  sycamore,  fruit-wood,  purple  heart,  tulip,  king- 
wood  and  box. 

The  English  features  of  this  commode  are  several.  For  instance 
the  top  is  wood,  not  marble,  and  the  brass  mounts  of  the  feet,  as 
already  pointed  out,  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Nostell  Priorv 

-  The  English  cabinet-maker  usually  formed  his  tops  from  two  or  three  oak  boards 
so  as  to  make  a  substantial  ground  for  the  veneer. 
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I.  A  mahogany  commode  of  high  quality  made  by  an  English 
cabinet-maker.  The  dark  mahogany  acts  as  a  foil  to  the  richly 
designed  mounts,  handles  and  escutcheons.  Circa  1760.  2.  Detail 
of  the  same  commode,  showing  the  quality  of  the  mounts  and 
the  interesting  designs  of  two  keyhole  escutcheons.  3.  Detail  of 
drawer  side  showing  the  dovetailing  and  the  applied  cockbead. 
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4.  Commode  of  'bombe'  shape,  the  front  decorated 
with  flowers  in  one  large  panel  contained  within 
rococo  scroll  border.  The  top  and  bottom  corner 
mounts  are  the  same  as  on  the  commode  illustrated 
in  No.  II.  This  is  an  English  commode  made  probably 
by  a  German  craftsman  resident  in  London.  Circa 
1765.  Originally  in  the  collection  of  Viscount  Cobham. 

5.  Detail  of  the  top  of  No.  4  indicating  the  rich  design 
of  the  inlay.  The  inner  band  of  the  border,  decorated 
with  medallion  heads  at  each  corner,  is  of  fruit-wood 
stained  green.  6.  Detail  of  No.  4  where  the  quality  of 
the  inlaid  work  can  be  seen.  7.  A  further  detail  of  No.  4 
indicating  the  engraving  and  shading  of  the  rococo 
scroll  border. 
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commode.  The  upper  pare  of  the  corner  mount  is  also  identical 
(Nos.  6  and  1 1),  and  an  entirely  deal  carcass  is  unusual  in  Con- 
tinental commodes;  for  larch,  or  poplar,  were  extensively  used 
as  well  as  oak.  The  locks  are  of  English  construction  and  the 
handles  are  also  English.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  handle  loops 
are  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  the  handles  on  the  mahogany 
commode  (No.  1).  The  rosettes  have  been  omitted,  probably 
because  it  was  thought  that  they  would  make  the  handles  too 
prominent  a  feature  to  the  detriment  of  the  inlay.  The  drawers 
have  rabbeted  bottoms  which  is  also  an  English  construction.  On 
the  other  hand  the  dovetails  are  coarser  than  would  be  found  on 
an  English  commode  of  high  quality  (No.  3)  and  the  drawer  sides 
have  their  tops  rounded,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  English 
drawers  that  went  out  about  1730.  since  in  1740  and  later  the  side 
of  an  English  drawer  had  a  square  top. 

In  what  country  was  this  commode  made:  There  can  only  be 
one  answer:  it  was  made  in  England  by  one  of  the  numerous 
German  or  French  cabinet-makers  who  emigrated  there.  A 
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number  of  such  craftsmen  came  to  England  where  they  found 
life  more  agreeable  and  prosperous  than  in  France,  particularly 
Germans  who  had  gone  to  France  to  learn  cabinet-making.  Be- 
sides France.  German  craftsmen  went  to  Holland  to  learn  then- 
trade  before  they  found  their  way  to  England. 

The  second  inlaid  brass-mounted  commode  (No.  8)  is  another 
example  made  by  a  foreign-trained  cabinet-maker  working  in 
England.  In  this  commode  the  floral  marquetry,  however,  shows 
a  Flemish  or  French  influence.  The  sides  have  a  more  pro- 
nounced swell  and  a  sign  of  quality  is  that  the  back  corners  have 
the  same  mounts  as  the  front.  The  corner  mounts  are  very  similar 
to  those  on  an  English  commode  that  was  once  a  family  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Coventry.  The  locks,  like  the  mounts,  are  English. 

Most  English  commodes  have  two  short  top  drawers  side  by 
side  (No.  i),  but  in  a  French  or  German  commode  the  drawers 
were  all  long,  one  above  each  other.  What  is  interesting  is  that 
the  long  tcp  drawer  in  this  commode  has  been  constructed  to 
make  two  short  drawers,  which  must  have  been  an  afterthought, 
done  probably  to  please  the  customer,  tor  the  construction 
appears  to  be  original,  there  being  no  sign  of  a  lock  fitted  in  the 
centre  of  the  drawer  front.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
escutcheons  to  the  locks  for  the  two  drawers,  thread  escutcheons, 
which  were  in  use  in  England  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  have  been  inset.  The  rococo  key  escutcheon  is  still  in  its 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  drawer,  but  there  is  no  lock  behind  it. 
Tin  s  commode  has  a  marble  top  like  the  French  commodes,  but 
the  carcass- work  is  of  deal  and  between  the  drawers  are  fitted 
deal  dust  boards  in  the  English  manner. 

Inlaid  and  brass-mounted  furniture  in  the  French  taste  was 
much  in  fashion  with  the  wealthy  upper  classes,  particularly 
during  the  middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  it 
was  imported,  but  a  certain  amount  was  made  in  England  by 
French  and  German  cabinet-makers  who  had  found  that  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  bring  their  families  and  set  up  their  business- 
es in  London.  It  was  because  of  such  craftsmen  that  furniture  like 


8.  A  commode  of  elegant  'bombe'  shape,  made  probably  by  a 
French  craftsman  resident  in  England.  Circa  1765.  The  shoe 
mounts  at  the  base  of  the  corners  are  the  same  as  on  the  com- 
mode shown  in  No.  4.  9.  Detail  of  No.  8:  the  fixed  handles  and  the 
corner  mount.  10.  Another  detail  of  commode  No.  8:  the  central 
mount  on  the  apron  and  the  rococo  keyhole  escutcheon. 
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II.  A  commode  in  the  English  tradition,  probably  made  by  Thomas  Chippendale. 
Cf.  the  similarity  of  the  corner  mounts  with  the  inlaid  commode  (No.  4).  By  courtesy 
of  the  Trustees  of  Lord  St.  Oswald. 
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12.  A  page  from  a  foundry  pattern  book  illustrating 
mounts — 'To  Make  a  compleat  Commode  sett,  35s.' 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Circa  1770.  13.  A 
page  from  another  foundry  pattern  book  showing  two 
shoe  mounts  for  a  commode  and  two  types  of  handles, 
fixed  and  drop.  The  price  is  marked  against  each  item. 
14.  The  trade-card  of  Peter  Langlois,  a  French 
cabinet-maker  who  is  known  to  have  worked  in 
England  about  1763-1770.  Note  the  design  of  the 
inlaid  commode  depicted  in  the  card. 


the  two  commodes  here  described  was  made:  it  was  neither 
wholly  Continental  nor  wholly  English.  It  had  a  rich  and  highly 
decorative  appearance  like  the  contemporary  French  furniture, 
but  it  was  chastened  by  a  certain  simplicity  in  its  design.  This  was 
due  to  the  foreign  workmen's  English  environment. 

One  of  these  foreign  cabinet-makers  who  worked  111  London 
and  who  made  inlaid  furniture  in  the  French  taste  was  Peter 
Langlois.  Fortunately  he  used  a  trade-card  (No.  14)  which  not 
only  records  his  address  but  also  lists  the  furniture  in  which  he 
specialized.  It  was  written  in  both  English  and  French.  The  fol- 
lowing description  taken  from  the  card  suggests  a  commode  like 
the  example  illustrated  (No.  4) : 

luiit  touttes  Sortes  de  Commodes  &  Secretaires,  Encoignures,  et 
antics  Meubles,  Inserules  do  flours  on  Bois  et  Marqueteries  garnies  do 
Bronzes  dorees. 

Langlois  is  mentioned  in  Mortimer's  Universal  Director  (1763): 
'This  artist  performs  all  sorts  of  curious  Inlaid  Work,  particularly 
Commodes  in  the  foreign  taste  inlaid  with  Tortoise-shell,  Brass, 
etc'  Apart  from  his  trade-card  and  the  reference  in  the  Universal 
Director,  his  name  appears  in  contemporary  writings  which  dis- 


close that  Langlois  had  patrons  amongst  the  nobility  and  must 
have  been  well-known  in  his  day,  particularly  for  his  inlaid 
furniture  in  the  foreign  taste.  Lady  Holland  in  1763  writes  to  her 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Kildare:  'I  hear  she  like  L'Anglay's  inlaid 
things  very  much,  and  I  should  wish  to  send  her  something  that 
might  suit  some  of  her  rooms,  whether  commode  table,  bureau 
or  coins,  which  to  be  sure  one  might  vulgarly  call  corner  cup- 
boards; but  really  they  are  lovely  and  finish  a  room  so  well.  I  have 
two  beauties  in  the  salon  at  Holland  House.'  There  is  also  a  record 
that  in  1763  Walpole  bought  from  Langlois  two  commodes  and 
two  coins  (i.e.  encoignures).3 

Langlois  was  only  one  of  several  French  or  German  master 
cabinet-makers  who  were  working  in  London  in  the  [760's  and 
1770's,  producing  inlaid  furniture  in  the  French  taste.  The 
journeymen  employed  by  such  cabinet-makers  must,  like  their 
masters,  have  been  German  or  French,  which  would  account  for 
the  construction  and  quality  of  the  furniture  having  so  marked  a 
Continental  character. 

3  cf.  London  Furniture  Makers.  Ambrose  Heal.  Georgian  Cabinel-Makers.  Edwards 
and  Jourdain  (Third  Edition). 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE  DESIGN 


GOOD  FURNITURE,  whatever  its  age  or  style,  is  a  lasting  joy  to  its  possessor:  to  look  at, 
to  use,  to  handle.  Poor  quality  furniture,  however  exemplary  its  provenance,  is  no  pleasure  at  all.  In  the 
detailed,  comprehensive  survey  here  announced  it  is  the  purpose  of  The  Connoisseur  to  assist  those  who 
wish  to  study  if  not  to  possess  the  really  satisfying  furniture  that  is  part  of  England's  most  impressive 
heritage.  In  the  course  of  the  survey,  from  early  Gothic  to  late  Regency,  the  styles,  designs  and  materials 
that  will  be  described  and  illustrated  will  demonstrate  innumerable  changes  of  mood  and  technique.  But 
it  is  hoped  that,  as  the  story  unfolds,  each  reader  will  find  for  himself  the  best,  the  most  enduringly  satisfying 
expressions  of  the  period  of  his  choice. 

Descriptions  will  be  kept  briefly  factual,  but  every  fact,  we  hope,  will  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  reader's  study,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  sketches  taken  from  authentic  specimens.  It  is  intended  to 
devote  a  section  in  every  issue  of  The  Connoisseur  to  this  fascinating  survey  for  some  considerable  time 
ahead,  so  that  the  reader  may  assemble  a  directory  or  guide  that  will  make  him  fully  conversant  with  the 
dominant  characteristics  of  each  furniture  period.  The  distinctive  natures  of  the  woods  used  by  cabinet- 
makers, moreover,  will  be  shown  in  colour. 

At  first  a  collector  tends  to  occupy  himself  almost  exclusively  with  studying  design,  starting  with  early 
examples  in  the  period  of  his  choice  and  pursuing  the  study  down  the  flight  of  years.  But  in  studying 
the  evolution  of  design  in  any  piece  of  furniture  the  eye  receives  a  far  wider  training,  and  develops  a 
critical  appreciation  of  constructional  detail  and  ornamentation.  He  may  tend,  however,  to  attempt  to 
over-simplify  his  problem.  Periods  and  styles  of  furniture,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  sharply  defined  or 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  there  is  evidence  of  a  gradual  merging  of  designs.  The  chasm  of  difference  is 
bridged  ever  by  transitional  pieces  displaying  characteristics  of  the  old  and  the  new  styles.  Many  a  specimen 
demonstrates  a  struggle  between  the  two  styles,  a  contest  for  supremacy.  But  inevitably  the  old  character- 
istics lose  their  dominance  and  the  new  style  for  a  time  is  expressed  in  its  full  development.  Presently  signs 
of  a  coming  fashion  appear  and  fresh  characteristics — new  lines,  new  proportions,  new  materials  and 
ornamentation — are  introduced,  rather  timidly  at  first,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 

Thus  styles  come  and  go.  Each  has  its  special  exponents,  admirers  and  followers,  but  surprisingly  often 
they  know  little  of  the  facts  concerning  it.  Unless  one  goes  immediately  to  The  Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture,  to  find  detailed  information  regarding  a  certain  piece  of  furniture  often  means  a  long  search 


with  the  particular  fact  required  still  not  found.  In  the  past,  too,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
on  a  few  known  makers  and  designers.  Here  it  is  hoped  to  view  these  in  their  true  proportions.  In  some  in- 
stances, of  course,  periods  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  names  of  monarchs,  or  of  memorable 
cabinet-makers.  But  the  style  seldom  fits  the  period  thus  determined  and  always,  it  must  be  stressed,  the 
style  is  the  product  of  its  age  rather  than  the  invention  of  a  few  individuals. 

For  instance  it  will  be  made  evident  that  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  furniture  is  a  combination  of  late 
Stuart  design  as  expressed  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary;  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Louis  XIV  who 
died  four  years  after  Anne;  and  of  the  new  style  which  was  coming  in  about  1715  to  be  known  in  France 
as  Regence  and  in  England  as  early  Georgian  (see  Connoisseur  Period  Guide,  Vol.  3). 

One  has  only  to  consider  the  years  and  the  scope  of  work  covered  by  an  individual  designer,  such  as 
Daniel  Marot,  to  realise  how  artificial  are  any  narrowly  defined  period  limits.  Marot  was  an  architect 
of  some  important  Royal  buildings  in  Holland,  yet  his  name  never  appears  in  connection  with  Wren's 
in  the  latter's  accounts ;  although  he  worked  with  Wren  at  Hampton  Court  and  designed  shelves,  cornices, 
tiered  chimney-pieces  for  the  display  of  porcelain.  But  Marot  continued  in  favour  after  the  succession 
of  Queen  Anne  and  designed  interior  decorations  and  furniture. 

Then  again,  that  strange  mixture  known  as  Chippendale  covers  a  whole  range  of  styles  and  includes 
pseudo-Gothic,  Chinese,  French,  and  Anglo-Dutch  elements.  Here  again  the  name  is  largely  a  convenience. 
The  style  would  inevitably  have  come  into  existence  without  Chippendale.  There  were  others  who  com- 
posed in  the  same  general  school,  such  as  Edward  Edwards,  A.R.  A.  But  because  Chippendale  published  his 
Director,  the  largest  compendium  of  furniture  designs  ever  published,  his  name  now  describes  the  furniture 
fashionable  from  the  early  1750's  to  the  mid-i  760's.  Yet  many  consider  that  the  finest  craftsmanship  produced 
by  his  firm  was  in  the  mood  subsequent  to  the  'Chippendale'  style,  in  the  classic  style  now  labelled  'Adam'. 

Thomas  Chippendale's  possible  inspiration  for  his  celebrated  Director  was  a  successful  book  of  en- 
gravings published  in  1752  for  the  cabinet-making  trade.  This  was  a  new  book  of  Chinese,  Gothic  and 
Modern  Chairs  by  Mathias  Darly,  designer,  engraver  and  publisher,  the  Strand.  Darly,  with  his  partner 
Edward  Edwards,  later  published  A  New  Book  of  Chinese  Designs,  stating  in  the  foreword  that  they  sold  it  at 
'the  first  House  on  the  right  Northumberland  Court,  Strand'.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  that  the  book  was 
published  in  1754,  but  until  1756  the  court  was  named  Somerset  Court.  Number  One — the  first  house  on  the 
right — was  occupied  by  Chippendale  until  Christmas,  1753:  Mathias  Darly  was  his  successor.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  was  here  that  Darly  and  Edwards  engraved  and  printed  certain  of  the  Director  plates  for 
publication  in  June  1754.  They  became  well  known  as  designers  to  the  cabinet-making  trade  at  a  time  when 
wealthy  customers  required  furniture  carved  in  exclusive  designs.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  trade  cards 
issued  by  cabinet-makers  during  the  late  1750's  are  signed  'Darly  fecit,  Northumberland  Court,  Strand'. 

Hepplewhite  is  another  'name'  that  the  student  of  antique  furniture  must  apply  with  caution.  Much 
furniture  is  to  be  found  expressing  the  gracious,  suave  manner  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  illustrated  in 
his  posthumous  Guide.  But  it  has  proved  impossible  as  yet  to  ascribe  any  work  to  him  personally.  Sheraton 
has,  if  anything,  suffered  even  worse,  and  great  quantities  of  work  associated  with  his  name  lack  even  any 
recommendation  of  quality.  He  was  of  course,  a  furniture  designer,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  made  any 
furniture  after  coming  to  London. 

This  period — the  early  1750's  to  1790 — is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fascinating  for  the  student  of  good 
furniture.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  bewildering;  for  the  very  perfection  of  that  furniture  at  its  best 
inevitably  prompted  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  imitation,  amateur  and  professional, 
created  by  hand  and  by  machine.  Hence  the  student's  need  to  appreciate  the  rules  then  governing  furniture 
craftsmanship,  at  a  time  when  scholarly,  travelled  men  had  the  wealth  and  leisure,  and  the  interest,  to  order 
furniture  not  only  well  made,  but  essentially  well  designed.  One  has  only  to  look  at  an  authentic  mahogany 
chair  of  the  1760's,  say,  to  appreciate  the  informed  craftsmanship  that  went  into  the  exact  placing  of  the 
legs,  the  proportions  of  seat  and  back,  the  perfect  flow  of  the  arm  junction,  always  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  and  one  which  succeeding  generations  met  in  a  fascinating  variety  of  ways. 

At  its  richest,  the  furniture  of  this  period  was  also  constructed  of  some  of  the  finest  materials  ever  avail- 
able to  the  furniture  maker.  But  even  when  country  woods  have  necessitated  less  exquisite  handling,  the 
tradition  of  design  may  be  observed.  In  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  The  Connoisseur,  therefore,  it  is 
proposed  to  make  detailed  analyses  of  furniture  made  between  the  early  1750's  and  about  1790  when 
traditional  methods  were  meeting  with  competition  from  what  were  later  the  first  of  the  mass  producers 
of  furniture,  many  with  workshops  in  outer  London  and  magazines  or  shops  in  Mayfair  or  central  London. 
On  the  next  two  pages  are  discussed  the  mid-eighteenth  century's  chairs  in  Gothic  and  Chinese  style.  The 
dates  given  must  in  general  be  taken  to  apply  to  London  work. 


THE  CONNOISSEURS 


OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE  DESIGN 


part  i.  Mid-Georgian  Gothic  and  Chinese  Chairs 


1ED  BY  Horace  Walpole,  men  of  fashion 
j  in  the  late  1740's  turned  from  the  French 
style  of  furniture  and  furnished  some  rooms 
in  their  homes  in  mediaeval  English  mood. 
Cabinet-makers  found  little  material  to  copy 
and  were  compelled  to  employ  professional 
designers.  They  therefore  welcomed  the 
small  book  of  engravings  published  in  175 1 
by  Mathias  Darly.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  this  successful  publication,  Chinese, 
Gothic  and  Modern  Chairs,  issued  at  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  gothic  chairs  had  become 
difficult  to  satisfy. 
Gothic  chair  backs  were  enriched  with: 

(a)  openwork  splats  composed  of  motifs 
adapted  from  mediaeval  architecture  such  as 
tracery,  interlaced  ogee  arches,  crockets,  cusps, 
scrolls  and  foliage:  in  one  well-known  design 
the  splat  consisted  of  a  row  of  three  gothic 
cuspings  placed  above  a  similar  pair.  In  the 
earlier  and  finer  work  each  splat  was  carved 
from  a  single  piece  of  mahogany ;  in  later  gothic 
work  from  the  early  i76o's  the  splat  might 
be  built  from  individual  motifs; 

(b)  the  back  entirely  filled  with  delicate 
fretwork  in  the  form  of  gothic  arches  and 
other  tracery,  with  arm  panels  designed  to 
match:  in  every  example  examined  this  had 
been  carved  in  one  piece. 

The  top  rail  was  arched  or  waved  and 
carved  to  harmonise  with  the  splat,  the  same 
wood  carver  working  on  both. 

The  chair  uprights  were  cut  with  a  deep 
convex  bend  measuring  about  one-seventh 
the  height  of  the  chair,  considerable  indication 
of  the  lavish  use  of  costly  mahogany.  The 
front  surface  of  the  uprights  extending  above 
the  seat  might  be  recessed  and  was  usually 
carved  with  foliage,  quatrefoil  medallions  or 
other  motifs,  the  front  surface  of  the  front 
legs  being  carved  to  match. 

The  Gothic  style  brought  with  it,  inevitably, 
square  straight  legs  joined  by  stretchers  which 
for  nearly  half  a  century  had  been  considered 
superfluous.  Georgian  godiic  taste  called  for 
stretchers  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  about 
inches  deep  and  §  inch  wide.  When  the 
square  front  legs  were  not  cliannclled  they  were 
given  narrow  chamfers  on  their  outer 
corners  and  wide  chamfers  on  the  diagonal 
inner  corners  with  stops  providing  a  normal 
section  for  the  joints.  Outer  chamfers  might 
be  reeded  from  about  1760  and  the  front  and 
sides  were  moulded  from  the  same  period. 
Legs  might  finish  plain  or,  less  frequently,  be 
carved  with  heavy  block  toes. 

Square  tapering  legs  with  square  block 
toes  are  found  on  gothic  chairs  after  1760  and 
scroll  stretchers  somewhat  later:  stretchers 


were  later  abandoned.  Cluster  column  legs 
are  found  on  late  gothic  chairs  of  fine 
quality. 

Seat  rails  or  frames  had  their  top  edges 
rounded.  Many  were  carved  with  lattice 
work  or  ornament  applied  as  cut  card 
fretwork.  The  seat  was  at  first  of  the  stuffed, 
drop-in  type,  the  stuffed-over  frame  coming 
later. 

Chinese  Chairs 

William  Whitehead  who  succeeded  Colley 
Cibber  as  poet  laureate  contributed  an  article 
on  'Taste'  to  The  World,  22nd  March  1753, 
in  which  he  recorded :  'a  few  years  ago  every- 
thing was  Gothic;  our  houses,  our  beds,  our 
bookcases,  our  couches  .  .  .  according  to  the 
present  prevailing  whim,  everything  is 
Chinese,  or  in  the  Chinese  taste  .  .  .  chairs, 
tables,  frames  for  looking  glasses  are  all 
reduced  to  this  new  fangled  standard'. 

Many  fashionable  homes  had  already 
furnished  a  single  room  in  conformity  with 
this  pseudo-oriental  mode,  some  of  the 
furniture  being  japanned  in  black  and 
enriched  with  gilding.  When  William  Half- 
penny compiled  his  New  Designs  for  Chinese 
Buildings  (1750)  he  included  engravings  of 
several  chairs,  and  Chippendale  in  his  Director 
included  nine. 

The  backs  of  Chinese  chairs  are  for  the  most 
part  rectangular — some  are  square — fitted 
with  pierced  lattice  work  in  which  straight 
lines  predominate.  These  were  cut  from  solid 
planks  measuring  about  18  inches  in  width. 
This  style  is  known  as  Chinese  railing. 

Chippendale  in  his  Director  (1762  edition) 
indicates  the  cabinet-maker's  awareness  of  the 
weakness  that  lay  in  such  fretted  chairbacks, 
making  them  undesirable  for  use  in  the 
dining  room.  He  considered  them  'very 
proper  for  a  Lady's  Dressing-Room :  es- 
pecially if  it  is  hung  with  India  Paper', 
noting  also  diat  such  chairs  'have  commonly 
Cane-Bottoms  with  loose  Cushions;  but,  if 
required,  may  have  stuffed  Seats  and  Brass 
Nails'.  In  a  well-known  set  the  back  is  filled 
widi  railing,  the  intersections  pierced  and 
carved  with  quatrefoil  medallions. 

The  cresting  of  the  back  rail  on  a  fine 
example  was  carved  often  with  a  pagoda  roof 
motif.  Other  crestings  were  shaped  with 
terminals  carved  with  S-scrolls  and  fohage; 
many  were  plain  horizontal  rails  with  rounded 
top  corners  and  plain  uprights. 

Front  legs  were  straight,  about  two  inches 
square  and  might  be  chamfered;  another  less 
frequent  type  was  about  z\  inches  wide  and 
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about  one  inch  thick.  The  front  and  sides 
might  be  smoothly  plain,  at  other  times 
ornamented  with  fretwork  either  carved  into 
the  wood  or  in  an  applied  fret  giving  the 
appearance  of  trellis.  Often  the  leg  was  carved 
with  additional  ornament  in  the  form  of  cut 
card  work.  The  cut  card  work,  chiefly  in 
diamond  patterns,  was  a  fretwork  of  mahogany 
glued  over  the  surface  of  plain  mahogany,  a 
style  favoured  by  silversmiths  earlier  in  the 
century.  In  some  mahogany  work  the  silhouette 
pattern  was  raised  from  die  solid  wood,  en- 
tailing careful  finishing  of  the  background. 

In  less  commonly  found  examples  the  front 
legs  were  L  shaped,  cut  from  the  solid,  and 
might  be  pierced  and  carved  with  trellis  pattern 
and  scrollwork.  Chippendale  illustrates  ex- 
amples in  which  the  legs  are  fretted  completely 
through  and  one  is  shown  with  side  and  centre 
stretchers  also  fretted.  Such  legs  often  terminate 
in  square  feet.  The  chair  was  so  designed  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  sitter's  weight  was 
thrown  upon  the  back  legs. 

The  legs  might  be  united  by  side,  back  and 
centre  stretchers,  placed  a  little  towards  the 
front:  more  frequently  there  were  no  stretchers. 
The  seat  rail  might  be  decorated  with  a  band 
of  trellis-work  pattern  or  carved  to  suggest 
cut  card  work.  The  corners  were  fitted  with 
pierced  angle  brackets  marrying  with  the 
design  set  in  die  seat  rail. 

Slip-in  seats  with  cane  work  panels  were 
general:  such  seats  were  more  springy  dian  if 
solid  wood  were  used.  An  armchair  in  the 
same  style  had  the  arms  bowing  outward,  the 
side  panels  being  fdled  with  railing  to  harmon- 
ise with  the  back.  Chinese  chairs  were  made  in 
mahogany  or  in  japanned  beech  wood  winch 
might  be  gilded  and  coloured. 

In  the  March  issue  Mahogany  Splat-back 
Chairs  will  be  discussed;  in  the  April  issue, 
Cabinet-makers'  Woods,  with  a  colour  plate 
illustrating  fifteen  typical  examples.  These  will 
be  followed  in  subsequent  issues  by  a  further 
twenty-four  sections  on:  Shield  and  Heart 
shaped  Chairs;  Country  Chairs;  Settees, 
Couches,  Stools;  Tables;  Card  and  Games 
Tables;  Tripod  Furniture,  Screens,  Dumb- 
waiters; Sideboards,  Urns,  Cisterns ;  Bookcases, 
Bureaux,  Desks,  Cabinets;  Beds  and  Bed 
Furniture,  Pillars  and  Cornices;  Dressing 
Tables,  Clothes  Presses,  Chests  of  Drawers, 
Washstands;  Looking  Glasses,  Wall  and  Toilet; 
Girandoles,  Lanterns,  and  other  Lighting  Fix- 
tures; Clocks,  Long  and  Bracket;  Hanging 
Shelves,  China  Cupboards  and  Associated 
Furniture;  Tea-Boards,  Tea-Tables,  Tea-Poys, 
Tea  Chests,  Tea  Urns ;  Miscellaneous  Furniture ; 
Constructional  Features  and  Mouldings, Joints; 
Pediments,  Panels  and  Feet;  Carving  Styles; 
Veneers  and  Marquetry;  Painting,  Japanning 
and  other  Finishes;  Metalwork;  Upholstery 
and  Fabrics. 
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A  CONSIDERATION  OF  MICHEL  CIRY'S  'MADAME  BOVARY' 


The  contemporary  'Beau  Livre' 


ONE  cannot  write  about  a  major  contribution  to  the  con- 
temporary French  'beau  livre'  without  relating  it  to  the 
long  and  continuous  tradition  of  tins  peculiarly  French  genre  and 
giving  some  little  account  of  the  young  artist,  now  aged  thirty- 
seven,  who  has  provided  the  hundred  and  fifteen  etched  illus- 
trations for  this  sumptuous  two-volumed  quarto  edition  of 
Flaubert's  masterpiece.  It  is  quite  usual  for  an  artist  of  the  Ecole 
de  Paris  to  be  a  peintre-graveur.  But  Michel  Ciry  is  that  rarity,  the 
graveur-peintre  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  latterly  that  he  has  turned 
his  attention  to  painting.  With  what  success,  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  at  his  first  one-man  exhibition  at  the  Marl- 
borough Fine  Art,  London,  in  March,  1956.  Mis  paintings  had  a 
bigness  in  scale  and  conception  winch  would  have  led  anyone 
unfamihar  with  his  work  in  dry-point,  etching  or  aquatint 
rightly  to  anticipate  a  similar  breadth  of  treatment.  Nor  would 
they  be  disappointed.  A  certain  angularity  of  contour,  and  his 
apparent  preoccupation  with  domestic  objects,  reminded  some 
critics  of  Bernard  Buffet :  yet  the  resemblance  is  superficial.  I  find 
in  Ciry  a  Jansenist  rather  than  neo-realist  severity  combined  with 
I  a  deep  tenderness — particularly  noticeable  in  the  David  et  Saule 
painting — that  contrasts  oddly  with  the  exuberance  of  the  bar- 
oque carving  which  adorns  his  own  studio  at  Chatou,  near  Paris. 
Another  outstanding  painting,  La  Jeutie  Musicienne,  soberly 
authentic  and  in  a  tradition  that  goes  back  to  the  Lenain  brothers, 
reminded  one  that  Ciry  has  also  made  an  international  reputation 
as  a  composer  of  keyboard  and  orchestral  music. 

In  considering  his  work  for  the  'beau  livre',  it  is  relevant  to 
remind  ourselves  that  this  genre,  for  all  its  illustrious  lineage,  has 
had  little  influence  on  tins  side  of  the  Channel  despite  all  the 
traffic  in  art  and  ideas  between  London  and  Paris.  This  is  due 
chiefly  to  two  reasons.  The  small,  individual  workshop  where 
masterpieces  of  the  book  are  mostly  prepared  has,  broadly  speak- 
ing, no  English  counterpart;  secondly,  any  artist  illustrating 
books  runs  the  risk  of  being  regarded,  in  England,  as  an  inferior 
sub-species.  In  Paris,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  more  and 
more  to  employ  well-known  painters  and  sculptors  to  illustrate 
or  decorate  fine  books,  work  which  far  from  lowering  their 
prestige,  serves  to  enhance  it.  The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the 
French  'beau  livre'  is  illustrated  by  originals  and  not  by  reproduc- 
tions. The  existence  of  over  a  score  of  bibliophile  societies  in 
addition  to  the  many  individual  collectors  has  done  much  to 
encourage  the  appreciation  of  fine  work  done  in  the  various 
autographic  media  in  association  with  classical  or  contemporary 
typography  (from  Grandjean  to  Peignot)  and  notable  papers.  It 
is  a  system  which  did  not  arise  altogether  spontaneously  nor 
without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  enlightened  pioneers.  After  a 
somewhat  lean  period  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
taste  of  the  bibliophile  public  lagged  far  behind  that  of  the  out- 
standing School  of  Paris,  Floury  was  enterprising  enough  to 
commission  illustrations  for  Buffon's  Histoire  Naturelle  (1898), 
Vollard  to  enlist  the  services  of  Rodin  and  Bonnard,  and  Albert 
Skira  and  Henry  Kahnweilcr  (who  recently  broadcast  with  great 
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1.  Emma  Bovary,  a  full-page  illustration. 


charm  on  those  early  days)  to  realise  the  potentialities  of  Derain 
and  Picasso.  The  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  present  century  were 
the  heyday  of  the  'beau  livre'.  It  was  therefore  with  joy  and  relief 
that  we  saw  visible  proof  of  the  spirited  way  in  which  French 
artists  had  reacted  to  the  challenge  of  the  German  Occupation 
in  the  C.E.M.A.  Exhibition  of  French  Book  Illustration  held  in 
London  in  1945.  Among  the  older  names  of  Laurens,  Matisse, 
Picasso,  Braque,  Lurcat,  appeared  those  of  many  new  to  us,  includ- 
ing Gischia,  Roger  Vieillard,  Fourgeron  and  Pignon,  whose 
contributions  were  outstanding.  Ciry  by  that  date  had  not  yet  a 
whole  book  to  Ins  credit  but  his  reputation  as  a  draughtsman  and 
engraver  was  growing  rapidly.  In  1945  he  had  won  the  Prix 
National  and  his  work  was  being  shown  in  many  European 
capitals.  He  was  also  occupied  with  the  illustration  of  original 
editions:  Montherlant's  La  Reine  Morte  and  Fromentin's  Domi- 
nique, for  example.  These  were  followed  by  etchings  for  Toesca's 
La  Nativite,  a  book  which  was  purchased  by  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  in  1954. 
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2.  Monsieur  Guillaumin,  a  tailpiece.  3.  Hippolyte,  text  illustration. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  scale  and  invention  his 
etchings  for  Madame  Bovary  constitute  his  magnum  opus  to  date. 
Given  that  a  literary  masterpiece  should  be  illustrated  at  all — and 
intelligent  interpretation  in  terms  of  the  graphic  arts  would  seem 
no  more  reprehensible  than  through  the  medium  of  stage  or 
screen — most  people  would  agree  that  literal  illustration,  tech- 
nically competent  though  it  may  be,  is  tedious  and  unjustifiable. 
Ciry  illustrates  in  the  best  sense:  he  interprets  and  evokes.  His 
etchings  [vide  Nos.  2  and  5)  can  carry  as  much  satire  as  Daumier's 
scenes  of  'la  vie  bourgeoise'  or  be  as  sympathetically  under- 
standing— in  his  portrayal  of  Charles  Bovary  for  example — as 
Daumier's  of  Don  Quixote. 

It  is  sometimes  held  against  etching  as  a  medium  that  it  is  not  a 
purely  autographic  process  inasmuch  as  the  artist  does  not  actually 
incise. the  metal.  But  if  it  can  be  fatally  easy  to  draw  on  a  waxed 
surface,  the  result  can  have  the  spontaneous  charm  of  a  drawing 
done  premier  coup  and  it  is  equally  capable  of  producing  rich 
textures  and  depths  of  tone  (No.  5).  Ciry  displays  equal  virtuosity 
both  with  line  and  tone  effects.  Moreover,  quite  apart  from  the 
technical  angle,  he  strikes  a  happy  balance  between  the  realistic 


and  the  fantastic — the  plastic  counterpart,  as  it  were,  of  Flaubert's 
satire  on  romanticism. 

Madame  Bovary,  first  published  a  hundred  years  ago  last  year, 
had  had  no  worthily  illustrated  editions  apart  from  that  of  Henri 
Jourdain's  in  19 12  (etchings)  and  another,  also  with  etchings,  in 
193 1.  The  publisher  of 'beaux  livres',  Jean  Porson,  was  anxious 
to  fill  this  gap.  He  had  already  shown  his  discrimination  in  his 
choice  of  illustrators  for  other  works:  Clave  for  Can  dide,  Jacques 
Houplain  for  Genhe,  Goerg  for  Dante's  Inferno,  the  first  with 
lithographs,  the  last  two  with  etchings.  Ciry  who  had  given 
proof  of  his  skill  in  his  dry-points  for  Dominique  and  Syluie 
seemed  the  man  for  this  great  enterprise.  He  possessed  further- 
more the  intellectual  and  emotional  understanding  for  coping 
with  Flaubert's  masterpiece.  His  task  was  to  interpret  the  author's 
satire  on  'literary'  romanticism,  provincial  phihstinism,  middle- 
class  banality  as  Flaubert  had  experienced  it  in  Normandy.  Ciry 
transposes  Flaubert's  images;  M.  Guillaumin  'qui  n'entendait 
rien  aux  delicatesses  de  l'esprit'  (No.  2).  There  is  also  the  portrayal 
of  M.  Homais,  the  chemist,  which  heads  chapter  VI  of  the  third 
part  of  the  novel,  setting  off  for  Rouen,  for  him  the  'great  town', 
in  a  spirit  of  mild  devilry,  having  left  his  wife  with  the  miserable 
pretext  of  escaping  the  'emanations  continuelles  de  la  pharmacie'. 
The  hat  and  its  shadow  are  as  revealing  as  Flaubert's  famous  des- 
cription of  Charles  Bovary's  schoolboy  cap.  With  a  poetic  and 
delicate  vista  through  trees  Ciry  creates  the  atmosphere  for 
Emma's  interior  monologue  in  chapter  VII,  Part  1,  the  famous 
reverie  which  begins:  'She  sometimes  thought  that  these  were 
the  happiest  days  of  her  life  .  .  .  She  felt  that  certain  places  in  the 
world  must  produce  happiness  just  as  certain  plants  flourish 
particularly  well  in  certain  soil .  . . '  In  the  smaller  vignettes 
depicting  Emma  Bovary  we  can  perceive  her  situation  as  the 
novel  relentlessly  progresses  to  its  tragic  end.  Despite  all  her 
subterfuges  and  self-deception  she  will  never  find  a  reality  to  tally 
with  her  romantic  dreams,  and  her  lack  of  inner  harmony  pre- 
cludes resignation.  It  is  then  a  psychological  portrait  that  we  see 
in  Ciry's  full-page  drawing  of  Emma.  The  eyes  are  almost  those 
of  a  somnambuhst,  the  inherent  silliness  and  weakness  in  the  face 
are  of  a  woman  who  has  failed  to  come  to  terms  with  life.  The 
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portrait  of  Charles  is  more  subtle.  It  is  not  just  the  man  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  Emma,  the  disappointing  husband  whose 
conversation  was  'plate  comme  un  trottoir  de  rue'.  He  is  shown 
amiable,  weak,  a  failure  but  there  is  a  pathetic  mystery  in  the 
expression,  a  sense  of  tragic  inadequacy  that  raises  him  far  above 
the  commonplace,  if  Emma  could  but  have  realised  it.  In  him  was 
all  the  true  romantic  devotion  in  which  her  lover,  Leon,  another 
'faux  romantique'  was  lamentably  lacking.  And  it  is  through 
Emma's  eyes  that  we  see  him  from  behind  her  bedroom  curtains, 
young  and  elegant,  leaving  his  room  at  the  Lion  d'Or.  Ciry  is  an 
admirable  portrayer  of  different  lighting  effects.  The  last- 
mentioned  catches  an  early  morning  light,  the  sketch  of  Emma 
at  the  ball  of  the  comte  de  Vaubyessard,  an  artificial  illumination 
which  has  the  panache  of  a  Constantin  Guys  drawing.  Ciry  is 
equally  successful  in  evoking  an  outdoor  atmosphere  in  the 
headpiece  to  Chapter  V,  Part  III — Rouen  seen  in  the  early  hours 
from  the  famous  coach,  L'Hirondelle,  with  a  misty  haze  over  the 
silvery  water  and  the  spidery  chimneys  of  the  factories — an 
exquisite  vignette. 

The  brief  glimpse  Emma  is  vouchsafed  of  aristocratic  life  at 
the  Ball  proves  a  fatal  blow  to  any  hope  of  happiness  with 
Charles.  The  rift  between  husband  and  wife  is  deepened  by 
Charles'  attempt  to  win  a  reputation  as  a  surgeon  by  undertaking 
an  operation  on  the  club-foot  of  the  wretched  porter,  Hippolytc 


(No.  3).  It  is  a  grotesque  failure.  Ciry  recreates  the  agonising 
moment  as  Hippolyte  lies  sweating  in  agony  while  the  Paris 
doctor  Canivet  calmly  proceeds  with  his  consultation.  The  spiky 
lines  on  the  pillow  in  this  tragic  evocation  express  not  so  much 
the  physical  weight  of  the  head  as  the  anguish  of  the  patient.  The 
lifeless  droop  of  the  right  arm,  every  lean  angularity  contrasts 
with  the  imperturbable  roundness  of  the  Doctor's  figure  which 
is  further  dehumanized  by  the  interruption  of  the  margins.  A 
setting,  too,  is  sometimes  used  for  purposes  of  contrast.  This  is  so 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  Abbe  Bournisien  (No.  4)  whose  com- 
placency, expressed  in  his  eyes,  white  face  and  folded  hands  on 
which  our  attention  is  skilfully  focused,  is  opposed  to  the  tur- 
bulent sky  behind  the  trees.  Beneath  this  velvety  black  cape  we 
can  hear  the  priest  who  speaks  thus,  'Yet,'  he  added,  suddenly 
assuming  a  mystical  tone,  while  rolling  a  pinch  of  snuff  on  his 
thumb,  'if  the  Church  condemns  plays,  it  was  right  to  do  so;  we 
must  submit  to  its  decrees'. 

Ciry's  use  of  chiaroscuro  in  the  Homais  interior  (No.  5)  under- 
lines the  atmosphere  of  exuberant  disorder  that  reigns  there.  The 
raising  of  the  figures  to  the  top  edge  in  this  telling  composition 
creates  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  prepares  us  for  the  pregnant 
moment  in  the  novel  when  warnings  are  uttered  to  the  Homais 
children  about  the  bottle  of  arsenic  with  which  Emma  later  is  to 
poison  herself.  The  artist  obtains  his  textures  and  contrasts  by 
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5.  The  Ho  ma  is  family,  headpiece. 


means  of  highly  individual  patterns  of  line.  There  is  an  extremely 
subtle  example  in  his  transcription  of  Leon's  sensations  as  he 
wanders  about  among  the  luxury  and  lights  of  Rouen  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  where  silhouetted  buildings  stand  out 
against  a  sky  half-lit  by  the  moon  and  form  a  tranquil  background 
to  the  gay  theatre-entrance  from  which  fashionably  dressed  men 
and  women  are  emerging.  Technically  this  plate  with  its  varying 
depths  of  tone  must  have  presented  difficulties  but  the  drawing  is 
spirited  and  spontaneous.  The  late  Buckland- Wright  wrote 
apropos  the  subject  of  etching:  'The  French  have  often  been 
accused  of  neglecting  technique  because  they  invariably  treat  it 
as  a  means  and  use  it  directly  with  emphasis  and  gusto,  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  they  would  use  a  pencil,  a  pen  or  a  brush.  And 
in  consequence  the  majority  of  good  etchers  today  are  to  be  found 
in  the  School  of  Paris .  .  . '  Certainly  there  is  never  anything 
laboured  about  Ciry's  etchings  to  Madame  Bovary.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  justice  in  reproduction  to  the  slighter,  yet  no  less  effective, 
chapter  headpieces.  I  would  mention  three:  first  the  chemist's 
shop  window  which  surmounts  the  opening  to  the  second  part 
of  the  novel,  mysteriously  lit  inside  and  with  its  grotesque  sign 
'HOMAIS  PHARMACIEN';  the  second,  Part  II,  chapter  XIV, 
showing  Yonville-L'Abbaye  in  the  winter  snow  as  Emma  sees  it 
from  her  sick-bed,  which  has  the  charm  of  an  illumination  from  a 
Book  of  Hours ;  the  third,  which  heads  Chapter  III  of  Part  III,  is 
like  a  film  still.  It  takes  our  eye  to  the  closed  shutters  of  the  Hotel 
de  Boulogne  in  Rouen  of  which  we  see  only  part  of  the  name 
'HOTEL  DE  BO'.  The  wall  is  a  subtle  texture  of  delicate  lines,  a 
tactile  value  that  is  most  attractive  in  the  original.  It  is  behind 
these  shutters  that  Emma  and  Leon  are  endeavouring  to  find 
the  'romantic  happiness'  which  constantly  eluded  them. 


Sometimes  the  artist  underlines  a  tragically  significant  moment 
with  a  touch  of  humour,  reminding  us  that  the  grotesque  fre- 
quently interpolates  at  the  most  solemn  juncture.  We  are  shown 
on  facing  pages  (338  and  339)  the  beadle  at  the  church  door  after 
the  assignation  between  Emma  and  Leon,  a  comic,  pompous, 
almost  baroque  figure  in  his  cocked  hat,  sword  and  wand.  Ciry 
with  a  series  of  whirling  lines  emphasizes  his  vigorous  vulgarity, 
as  inopportune  to  the  'romantic  moment'  as  Coleridge's  rent- 
collector  knocking  on  his  door  at  Porlock.  On  the  facing  page 
we  are  shown  the  cab  which  takes  the  lovers  (Emma  and  Leon) 
on  their  famous,  restless  drive,  that  Flaubert  uses  to  symbolise 
their  inner  turbulence.  Its  four-square  simplicity  is  a  counterpart 
to  Flaubertian  irony. 

Because  of  its  ease  of  execution  etching  betrays  all  but  the 
master  hand.  It  is  capable — even  without  the  adjuncts  of  dry- 
point  or  aquatint — of  an  immense  variety  of  effect  as  we  see  in 
the  present  book.  For  that  reason,  if  no  other,  it  was  the  medium 
par  excellence  for  so  profusely  illustrated  a  work.  Great  masters 
of  the  past  and  present  have  explored  its  possibilities :  one  thinks 
of  the  fluid  line  of  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac,  Picasso's  constructions, 
black  on  white  and  white  on  black,  of  his  cubist  period,  Chagall's 
weighty  forms.  Although  Michel  Ciry  is  too  young  in  experi- 
ence to  be  measured  with  these,  he  can  certainly  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  virtuosi  of  this  medium  with  a  great 
future  before  him.  Nor  does  he  neglect  the  old,  but  not  out- 
moded, axiom  of  Edouard  Pellatan  that  'to  illustrate  a  book  is  to 
interpret  a  text  and  decorate  a  page'.  This  fine  Arches  vellum 
enriched  with  firm,  black  type  in  Firmin-Didot  enabled  him  to 
show  his  paces  and  produce  a  Madame  Bovary  that  should  hold 
its  own  for  all  time  as  a  landmark  in  the  'Beau  Livre'. 
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The  Rothermere 
Silver  at 

the  Middle  Temple 

BY  LAIRD  CLOWES 

PRACTICALLY  unknown,  and  almost  wholly  un- 
recorded, among  the  public  and  private  benefactions  of 
Harold  Sidney  Harmsworth,  the  first  Viscount  Rothermere 
(1868-1940),  is  the  collection  of  early  silver  which  he  gave  to  the 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  adorn,  as  it  were, 
the  Harmsworth  scholarships  which  he  endowed  there.  These 
were  in  memory  of  his  father,  a  Bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
whose  eldest  son  became  the  first  and  last  Viscount  Northcliffe 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Connoisseur. 

In  1928  Lord  Rothermere  was  made  an  honorary  Bencher  and 
three  years  later  he  gave  the  Middle  Temple  a  James  I  silver  gilt 
steeple  cup.  This  was  the  first  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  silver  to  be 
presented  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight  years.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  handed  these  gifts  to  the  steward, 
after  lunching  or  dining  in  the  Benchers'  Room,  casually  wrap- 
ped in  brown  paper.  They  have  never  been  catalogued  before, 
although  five  of  the  pieces  were  exhibited  with  the  Historic 
Plate  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  19s  1. 

All  the  pieces  were  made  by  London  silversmiths  in  the 
century  from  1557  to  1658  and  they  form  a  collection  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  To  mark  the  short  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  a 
Rhenish  stoneware  jug  with  a  silver  gilt  cover  and  mounts  of 
exquisite  workmanship  has  survived  in  perfect  condition.  The 
Elizabethan  age  is  represented  by  a  large  basin  of  exceptional 
quality  (No.  1),  two  silver  gilt  standing  salts,  a  spice  box,  a 
beaker,  a  small  silver  basin  (No.  9)  and  three  standing  dishes, 
almost  identical  in  form  and  workmanship.  The  early  basins  have 
become  separated  from  the  ewers  which  belonged  to  them,  al- 
though two  later  ewers  and  basins,  made  in  1615  and  1618,  have 
survived  complete.  Of  these  the  slightly  earlier  example  (No.  4) 
is  particularly  magnificent. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  is  represented  by  a  silver  standing  dish 
on  a  low  trumpet  foot  (No.  8),  while  for  the  Commonwealth 
period  there  are  seven  examples  of  the  work  of  the  silversmiths. 
Of  them  the  two-handled  covered  cup  (No.  7,  right)  and  the 
skillet  (No.  [3,  right)  are  exceedingly  unusual  111  form.  The  col- 
lection is  representative  of  a  century  from  which  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  silversmiths  rarely  come  to  light. 

In  1940  Lord  Rothermere  presented  a  single  modern  piece, 
Omar  Ramsden's  massive  mazer  (No.  12).  At  this  date  it  is  as 
difficult  to  judge  its  merits  as  it  is  to  compare  it  to  the  treasures  of 
earlier  davs. 
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1.  This  Elizabethan  parcel  gilt  basin,  16  inches  in  diameter,  is  exceptional 
in  design  and  workmanship.  It  was  made  in  London  in  1596  and  the 
maker's  mark  is  1),  [D  or  ED  in  a  monogram.  It  has  a  circular  raised  boss 
and  is  hall-marked  on  top  of  the  11111.  2.  Earliest  piece  in  the  collection  is  a 
Rhenish  stoneware  jug,  with  a  silver-gilt  cover  and  mounts,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  Tudor.  The  London  hall-mark  for  the  year  1557  can  be  seen 
on  the  neck  and  the  cover  is  similarly  marked  inside.  The  maker's  mark, 
which  is  well  known,  is  a  bird  (6|  inches  high). 
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3-  Two  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  standing  salts.  The  one  on  the 
left  is  8  inches  high  and  is  hall-marked  for  the  year  1565  on 
the  foot  and  the  cover.  The  maker's  mark  appears  to  be  a  bird 
displayed,  possibly  an  eagle.  Tins  standing  salt  was  exhibited 
with  the  Historic  Plate  of  the  City  of  London  (Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  lysi).  The  salt  on  the  right  is  ioi  inches  high  and  bears 
the  London  hall-mark  for  the  year  15X5  on  the  sleeve  of  the 
cover.  There  are  traces  of  a  second  hall-mark  in  the  bowl  of 
the  salt  and  the  three  feet  are  in  the  form  of  knights  on  horse- 
back. 4.  A  splendid  silver-gilt  ewer  and  basin,  made  111 
London  in  1615.  The  basin  is  marked  on  top  of  the  rim;  the 
maker's  mark  a  trefoil  slipped.  The  ewer  is  similarly  marked 
on  the  neck  to  the  right  of  the  handle.  The  basin,  which  has  a 
circular  raised  boss  to  fit  the  foot  of  the  ewer,  is  to|  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  ewer  is  1 5  inches  high.  It  is  engraved  with 
a  viscount's  coronet  and  crest  111  the  eighteenth-century  style. 
5.  This  is  one  of  a  pair  of  Commonwealth  silver  standing 
dishes  made  in  165s  by  Richard  Neale,  the  London  silver- 
smith. Each  is  marked  on  the  lip,  with  the  lion  mark  on  the 
foot.  They  vary  slightly  in  size  being  <Sj  and  8|  inches  in 
diameter.  Both  are  2?  inches  high.  6.  The  second  silver-gilt 
ewer  and  basin  111  the  collection.  Made  111  London  in  161  S, 
the  ewer,  which  is  hall-marked  on  the  body  to  the  left  of  the 
cast  handle,  is  1 1 5  inches  high.  The  maker's  mark  on  both 
pieces  appears  to  be  the  figure  ofcupid.  The  basin,  which  is  19 
inches  in  diameter,  has  a  raised  boss  to  fit  the  cinquefoil  foot 
of  the  ewer  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sections  of  the  border 
repeat  the  theme  of  the  figures  beneath  them.  7.  These  two- 
handled  covered  cups  were  made  in  London  in  the  same  year, 
1658.  The  one  on  the  left  bears  the  maker's  mark,  FL  over  a 
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bird,  with  the  hall-marks  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  on  top  of  the  cover.  Its  diameter, 
without  the  handles,  is  4!  inches  and  the  overall  height  s  j  inches.  The  cup  on  the  right 
is  probably  unique  and  bears  the  maker's  mark  ET,  crescent  below.  It  is  4'.  inches  111  dia- 
meter, without  the  handles.  The  overall  height  is  5  inches.  The  crest,  which  can  be  seen 
on  the  side,  was  engraved  much  later.  8.  This  silver  standing  dish,  embossed  with  radiating 
flutes,  is  the  only  piece  of  silver  in  the  collection  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Signs  of  the  hall-mark  for  the  year  [638  and  the  mark  of  the  maker,  Thomas 
Maundy,  which  are  punched  under  the  lip,  can  be  seen  at  bottom  right.  The  low  trumpet 
foot  bears  the  lion  mark  (105  inches  in  diameter,  3  inches  high).  This  standing  dish  was  ex- 
hibited with  the  Historic  Plate  of  the  City  of  London  (Goldsmiths'  Hall,  [951).  9.  One 
of  Lord  Rothermere's  early  gifts  was  this  small  Elizabethan  silver  basin,  ill  inches  in 
diameter.  It  bears  the  London  hall-mark  for  the  year  1569  (see  rim,  top  right)  and  the 
maker's  mark  F.  It  has  a  circular  raised  boss  and  a  curved  rim.  10.  Of  the  two  spice  boxes, 
the  silver-gilt  one  on  the  left  was  exhibited  with  the  Historic  Plate  of  the  City  of  London 
(Goldsmiths'  Hall,  195 1).  It  bears  the  London  hall-mark  for  the  year  [598  and  the  maker's 
mark  is  a  triangle  intersected  in  a  shaped  shield  with  three  pellets.  The  other  example  is 
parcel  gilt  and  bears  the  London  hall-mark  for  the  year  1604.  The  maker's  mark  is  a  sun  in 
splendour  in  a  shield  and  the  coat-of-arms  under  the  hinge  is  engraved  in  a  somewhat  later 
style.  11.  A  James  I  silver-gilt  steeple  cup,  29  inches  high.  It  is  hall-marked  tor  the  year 
1610  on  the  lip  of  the  cup  and  on  top  of  the  curved  portion  ot  the  cover.  The  maker's  mark 
is  HC  over  a  star  and  two  pellets.  The  first  of  Lord  Rothermere's  gifts,  it  was  presented 
to  the  Middle  Temple  in  i 93 1 .  12.  This  commemorative  mazer  is  the  only  modern 
piece  in  the  collection.  It  was  made  by  Omar  Ramsden  in  1937  and  the  heavy  maple 
wood  bowl  is  silver-mounted  at  the  lip  and  foot.  The  portrait  heads  are  ot  George  V,  Queen 
Mary,  Edward  VIII,  the  Princesses  Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  12I  inches  in  diameter  and  was  made  to  commemorate  the  year  [936 
when  England  had  three  kings.  It  is  known  as  the  'Three  Kings'  Mazer.  13.  The 
covered  tankard  (left)  stands  on  a  spreading  foot  and  was  made  in  London  in  i<\s_s.  the 
maker's  mark  being  RF  with  a  mullet  below.  It  is  marked  on  the  lip  to  the  left  ot  the  handle 
and  on  top  of  the  cover  and  closely  resembles  a  gilt  tankard  which  belongs  to  the  Carpenters' 
Company  which  was  made  two  years  earlier  by  another  hand.  The  overall  height  of  this 
|l  tankard  is  6  inches.  The  two-handled  cup  and  cover  (centre)  has  a  broad  band  of  matted 
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ornamentation  round  the  body,  with  two  nar- 
row bands  round  the  cover.  Hall-marked  for  the 
year  i  f>s  i  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  on  top  of 
the  cover,  the  maker's  mark  is  possibly  AF  in  a 
shaped  shield.  The  cup  is  engraved  with  three  sets 
of  initials  and  the  date,  1660,  which  can  be  seen.  Its 
diameter,  without  the  handles,  is  42  inches  and  it 
stands  s  inches  high.  The  unusual  skillet  on  the 
right  of  the  plate  is  hall-marked  for  the  year  1656 
and  the  maker's  mark  isTL,  with  pellets  above  and 
below.  The  silver  shield  affixed  to  the  body  bears  a 
contemporary  pounced  monogram.  The  skillet 
almost  certainly  had  a  cover,  with  a  flat  handle, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  porringer.  14.  The  three 
Elizabethan  parcel-gilt  standing  dishes  are  very 
much  alike,  the  principal  variation  being  in  the 
female  busts  embossed  m  the  centre  of  each  dish. 
The  one  on  the  left  was  made  in  1572,  and  is  en- 
graved with  the  owner's  initials  IB  under  the  foot. 
The  maker's  mark  is  obscure:  5!  inches  in  dia- 
meter, 44  inches  high.  The  centre  standing  dish, 
which  was  exhibited  with  the  Historic  Plate  of 
the  City  of  London  (Goldsmiths'  Hall,  1951),  was 
made  in  1 573  by  Henry  Sutton,  the  London  silver- 
smith, and  is  6|  inches  in  diameter  and  s  inches 
high.  The  one  on  the  right  was  made  in  London 
in  1  576,  though  the  mark  of  the  maker  is  obscure. 
It  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  s  inches  high,  and  the 
dish  has  been  engraved  at  a  later  date  with  the  crest 
and  coronet  of  a  viscount.  Each  of  the  three  stand- 
ing dishes  is  hall-marked  on  the  lip.  15.  Elizabethan 
parcel-gilt  beaker  ot  the  year  1 5 89.  The  maker's 
mark  is  M,  with  a  line  across,  similar  to  that 
on  the  celebrated  Elizabethan  Magdalen  cup,  until 
recently  the  property  ot  the  Byrom  family.  64 
inches  high.  16.  A  James  I  pierced  and  embossed 
silver  salver  standing  3  A  inches  high  on  a  pierced 
toot.  It  was  probably  made  in  the  year  1619  and 
the  maker's  mark  is  possibly  BS.  Its  diameter  is 
12]  inches.  It  was  exhibited  with  the  Historic  Plate 
ot  the  City  of  London  (Goldsmiths'  Hall,  195 1 ). 
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'Green  trees 

'I'm  sick  of  Portraits  and  wish  very  much  to  take  my  viola  dagamba  and 
walk  off  to  some  sweet  villaoe  where  I  can  paint  landskips  and  enjoy 
the  fag-end  of  life  in  quietness  and  ease.  I  hate  .  .  .  being  confined  in  har- 
■  ness  .  .  .  while  others  ride  in  the  wagon  under  cover,  stretching  their  legs 
in  the  straw  andgazing  at green  trees  and  blue  skies  without  half  my  Taste.' 

ALL  GAINSBOROUGH'S  rebellious,  elfin  spin:  is 
contained  in  these  well-known  words.  Melodious  and  mel- 
I  ancholy,  it  is  the  moan  of  a  caged  bird  pouring  his  wood-notes 

I  wild  in  the  closed  cars  of  an  uncomprehending  age — the  age  of 

II  Gibbons,  and  that  of  the  stately  Reynolds,  who  could  say,  with 
perfect  conviction  of  truth,  that  Gainsborough  'did  not  look  at 
Nature  with  a  poet's  eye'  and  could  never  hope  to  attain  'the 
greater  excellencies',  though  he  reluctantly  granted  him  'the  eve 
ot  a  paint'.  Modern  judgement  has  reversed  that  appraisal.  It  it 
were  ncccssarv  to  characterise  Gainsborough  with  one  single 
word,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  the  very  one 
Reynolds  excluded.  The  Gainsborough  we  admire  is  the  exquisite 
poet  of  Nature;  the  painterly  values,  however  wonderful,  we 
accept  as  the  subservient  vehicle  ot  expression.  It  was  the  match- 
less spirit  that  informed  the  hand,  that  made  it,  in  Ruskin's  wo  rds. 
'as  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  as  switt  as  the  flash  ot  a  sunbeam'. 

This  was  no  easy  triumph,  this  complete  liberation  of  what  we 
might  call  the  material  aspect  of  his  art.  It  is  good  to  remember 
before  such  an  achievement  as  the  admirable  Romantic  Woody 
I  Landscape  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  (details  above)  that 
even  such  a  rare  genius  as  Gainsborough  had  to  tight  all  night 
with  the  angel  before  attaining  to  this  supreme  effortless  serenity 
that  faithfully  mirrors  the  eternal  peace  of  nature.  In  defining  the 
development  of  his  style,  from  the  early  tight-knit  technique  to 
the  large,  fluid  harmonies  of  his  mature  works,  one  might  say, 
making  use  of  the  language  of  music  that  was  so  dear  to  him,  that 
the  first  movement  in  the  great  symphony  ot  his  oeuvrc  resounds 
with  the  insistent  rhythm  of  an  anguished  staccato,  a  search  and  a 
call,  while  it  closes  grandly  in  a  largo  with  the  inexpressibly  sweet 
and  poignant  modulations  of  the  string  instruments  he  loved. 

It  has  been  perceptively  noted  by  an  eminent  authority  that* 
with  Gainsborough — 'the  first  and  the  best  ot  the  Impres- 
sionists'— 'the  impression  was  everything,  to  be  justified  not  by 
the  truth  which  underlay  it  but  by  the  splendour  to  which  it  led'. 
It  is  this  that  establishes  both  the  superficial  romanticism  and  the 
underlying  classicism  of  Gainsborough — in  the  sense  that  he 
never  doubted  the  sovereignty  ot  spiritual  values  over  material 
appearances  and  gave  to  reality  only  a  limited  allegiance.  A 
supreme  example  of  that  impressionistic  'splendour'  transcending 

♦Sir  William  Armstrong,  'Gainsborough'  (p.  168). 


and  blue  skies...' 

mere  observation,  the  Lenox  Romantic  IVoody  Landscape  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  Bath  period  [circa  1774)  just  prior  to  the  final 
London  period,  when  Gainsborough  had  reached  the  zenith  ot 
his  maturity  and  delighted  in  sketching  in  the  woods  at  Claverton 
and  Warley.  We  tind  here  the  great  recurrent  chords  of  admirably 
pure  blue  and  green  tonalities  with  truly  Rubennesque  trans- 
parency and  vividness.  In  the  upper  sky,  the  pellucid  blue  melts 
into  taint  heliotrope,  and  a  unique  touch  ot  snowy  white  edges 
the  crest  of  a  distant  mountain.  The  sandy  ground  surrounding 
the  pools  shows  the  characteristic  roseate  tint  that  endows  the 
very  earth  with  the  living  warmth  ot  flesh. 

All  of  Gainsborough's  sylvan  visions  such  as  this,  in  which 
sounds  a  note  ot  farewell,  elusive  and  haunting;  as  the  far-off  echo 
of  a  horn  in  the  depths  of  the  wood  possess  a  unique,  mysterious 
charm.  The  tigures  retreat  from  us,  are  already  halt-veiled  and 
lost  in  the  distance.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  them,  for  they 
are  leaving  us  in  solitary  communion  with  Nature. 

The  Lenox  landscape  is  traditionally  reputed  to  have  been  in 
the  collection  ot  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  we  may  think  indeed 
that  such  a  transcendent  achievement  could  win  the  approval  of 
even  that  severest  of  critics.  It  was  bought  at  Christie's  on  21st 
June,  1X50,  at  the  dispersal  of  the  collection  ot  Charles  Meigh  and 
became  the  property  ot  James  Lenox,  the  founder  ot  the  New 
York  Public  Library  and  a  connoisseur  of  the  English  School  ot  \ 
Landscape.  Donated  by  him,  together  with  his  Turners  and  other 
paintings,  to  the  Lenox  Library,  the  painting  remained  per- 
functorily on  view  in  the  General  Gallery  ot  that  institution,  but 
was  all  too  little  viewed  by  the  general  public.  It  was  recently 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Boydell  Nicholson,  of  London  and  New 
York,  whose  interest  in  Gainsborough  is  of  long  date,  and  in  a 
sense  hereditary.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
renowned  John  Boydell,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  publisher  ot 
the  Boydell  Shakespeare  and  numerous  other  publications,  among 
them  a  Collection  of  Prints  Illustrative  of  English  Scenery  Prom  the 
Drawings  and  Sketches  of  Thos.  Gainsborough,  R.A. — engraved  by 
W.  F.  Wells  and  J.  Laporte.  There  a  series  of  rustic  views  repeat 
the  motive  of  the  'green  trees'  and  'blue  skies'. 

A  small  pen  and  wash  drawing.  Returning  to  Market  (Sir  [ohn 
Wood,  Bt.)  and  the  large  oil,  Going  to  Market  at  Kenwood, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Bateman,  also  show  definite 
analogies  111  mood  and  composition  with  the  Romantic  Woody 
Landscape.  The  size  (25  •  30  ins.)  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  artist : 
among  others  the  Watering  Place  at  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
'last  landscape' (Maxted  Collection)  show  these  same  dimensions. 
A  unique  feature  perhaps  of  the  Lenox  landscape  is  the  extraordin- 
ary state  of  preservation.  — M.  I  .  I )'OTR ANGE-M ASTAI. 


REPORT  FROM  ROM  F. 


Seventeenth-Century  Art  in  Europe 


THE  Mostra  del  Seicento  Europeo  held  in  Rome  during 
December  and  January  was  sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  was  accompanied  by  an  informative  and  well  illus- 
trated catalogue  the  nature  of  which  w  as  an  essential  addition  to 
the  library  of  any  student  of  this  period. 

Many  important  exhibitions  have  recently  been  devoted  to 
artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  are  now  engrossing  the 
attention  of  scholars  and  collectors.  The  outstanding  merit  of 
this  exhibition  was  that  it  permitted  a  balanced  view  of  the  period, 
showing  how  little  Caravaggio,  Guido  Reni  and  Annibale 
Carracci  suffer  from  comparison  with  such  masters  as  Rem- 
brandt, Rubens,  Claude  and  Nicholas  Poussin.  Sub-titled, 
Realismo,  Classicismo,  Barocco,  the  exhibition  also  emphasised  the 
unity  of  vision  underlying  the  superficial  differences  of  works  of 
art  created  in  various  countries  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Among  the  315  paintings  included  were  fine  and  characteristic 
works  by  all  the  most  notable  Italian,  French,  German,  Dutch 
and  Flemish  painters:  and  England  made  a  small  and  somewhat 
timid  contribution  with  miniatures  by  John  Hoskins  and  Samuel 
Cooper  besides  a  handful  of  portraits  by  William  Dobson,  John 
Riley  and  J.  M.  Wright. 

From  this  great  concourse  of  seventeenth-century  talent  and 
genius  the  most  notable  absentees  were  the  Spaniards  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Council  of  Europe  and  therefore  could  be  re- 
presented only  from  collections  in  the  member  countries.  The 
other  gaps  were  comparatively  unimportant;  though  one  could 
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but  regret  that  the  41  works  of  sculpture  were  all  executed  in 
Italy,  nothing  by  Girardon,  Coysevox  or  even  Puget  being 
included. 

Few  astonishing  'discoveries'  can  be  expected  from  such  an 
exhibition.  Yet  it  did  contain  several  important  unpublished 
paintings,  including  Guercino's  Cumaean  Sibyl  (No.  4);  an 
altarpiece  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  and  Souls  in  Purga- 
tory, from  the  church  of  S.  Chiara,  Nola,  convincingly  attributed 
to  G.  B.  Caracciolo;  Francesco  Albani's  Toilet  of  Venus  from  the 
Sangiorgio  Collection;  and  Alessandro  Turchi's  Hercules  and 
Omphale  from  Schlcissheim.  Among  the  unpublished  works  of 
sculpture  there  was  a  terracotta  group  by  Giuseppe  Mazzuoli 
(No.  2)  and  an  exceptionally  fine  male  bust  by  Alessandro  Algardi 
(No.  5) — an  elegant  little  terracotta  of  the  Blessed  Ludovica 
Albertoni  which  was  rather  optimistically  attributed  to  G.  L. 
Bernini  is  probably  an  eighteenth-century  copy. 

The  most  exciting  revelation  was  provided  by  Caravaggio's 
vast  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (No.  6),  shown  for  the  first 
time  since  its  restoration.  It  is  now  possible  to  appreciate  the 
remarkable  technique  on  which  Beliori  commented  when  he 
said  that  'in  this  work  Caravaggio  used  every  power  of  his  brush, 
having  worked  so  feverishly  that  he  left  the  priming  to  show 
through  111  the  half  tones'.  This  great  picture,  which  has  a 
dramatic  intensity  and  depth  of  feeling  unparalleled  in 
Caravaggio's  earlier  work  also  shows  him  at  his  most  classical 
and  seems  almost  to  anticipate  Jacques  Louis  David. 


1  2  3 

1.  'A  Peasant'  (95      59  cm.)  by  Georges  de  La  Tour,  one  of  a  pair  of  early  works  possibly  executed  at  Rome  between  1610  and  1618.  Messrs.  Knoedler. 

2.  'The  Death  of  Cleopatra'  (52  cm.  high).  A  terracotta  group  by  Giuseppe  Mazzuoli.  Istituto  di  Belle  Arti,  Siena.  3.  'Christ  at  the  Column'  (89  cm. 
high).  A  marble  figure  by  Filippo  Parodi  (Palazzo  Reale,  Genoa)  recalling  Puget's 'St.  Sebastian'  in  S.  Maria  di  Carignano,  Genoa. 
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The  exhibition  was  sub-titled  'Realism,  Classicism,  Baroque'  to  indicate  the  three  principal  tendencies  of  seventeenth-century  art 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  No.  6,  'The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist'  (361  ■  520  cm.  Cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni,  Valletta) 
painted  by  Caravaggio  in  1608  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time  since  its  restoration  at  the'Istituto  Centrale  del  Restauro'  in  Rome. 

4.  'The  Cumaean  Sibyl'  (222    168-5  cm-  Denis  Mahon  Collection)  which  Guercino  painted  in  his  late  classicizing  period. 

5.  Alessandro  Algardi's  marble  'Bust  of  a  Gentleman'  (70  cm.  high).  Montebugnoli  Collection,  Bologna. 
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Sleeve-Buttons  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries 


'His  Majesty  had  in  his  pocket  a  Pair  of  very  large 
Diamond-Buttons  for  his  Shirt-sleeves;  which  one  of  the 
Fellows  taking  from  him  cried  out,  See  this  old  Fop  carries 
olass  Buttons  about  him,  and  flung  them  on  the  Ground, 
the  Kino,  who  knew  the  value,  took  them  up  again, 
remembering  that  so  it  was  to  cast  pearls  before  Swine.'1 

SO  WROTE  WILLIAM  FULLER,  one  of  the  many  impostors 
and  renegades  encouraged  by  the  revolutionary  unrest  of  the 
times,  in  describing  the  flight  of  James  II.  Fuller's  word  was 
seldom  to  be  trusted,  but  at  least  he  did  not  add  to  the  improb- 
ability of  his  tales  by  inventing  fashions  which  his  contemporaries 
would  not  accept.  The  story  may  have  been  one  current  at  the 
time  of  the  abdication  of  James  II,  and  could  have  been  based 
upon  fact;  for  a  pair  of  most  valuable  diamond  shirt-sleeve 
buttons  composed  part  of  the  royal  treasure  later  sold  in  Rome 
to  aid  the  impoverished  adherents  of  the  Stuart  cause.2  Part  of  the 
interest  in  this  small  fragment  of  seventeenth-century  history  lies 
in  the  implied  commonness  of  imitation  jewelled  sleeve-buttons 
in  1688.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  ribbons  or  tapes  were  used 
to  tie  the  shirt  sleeve  until  a  date  much  later  than  this. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  term  'sleeve-button'  at  this 
point.  It  occurs  very  commonly  in  documents  of  the  latter  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  throughout  the  following  century, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  normally  indicated  linked  buttons, 
the  link  being  understood  unless  of  a  special  form.  Not  only  does 
the  pictorial  and  archaeological  evidence  support  this  suggestion, 
but  there  are  references  to  'single  sleeve-buttons'  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  these  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Thus, 
in  1688  we  have  the  following  advertisement  in  the  London 
Gazette, 

'(Lost)  One  pair  of  single  Buttons  for  Sleeves  Ingraved 
1  b  enezer  Wilev  1686  on  the  Bottom.'3 

It  the  link  had  any  special  form,  this  also  was  usually  mentioned. 
In  1704  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Daily  Courant  listing 
jewellery  stolen  from  a  'Show  Glass'.  The  list  included  'One  pair 
of  plain  Gold  Buttons  link'd  with  a  Chain  neck-fashioned. 
8d.  weight  and  half'.4  In  1758  we  find  'One  pair  of  Scotch  pebble 
Buttons  set  in  Silver  with  a  round  Ring  instead  of  a  link  to  join 
them  together'.5  It  will  be  noted  that  these  were  called  simply 
'a  pair  of  Scotch  pebble  buttons' — and  not  'links'.  By  1778,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  coined  term  'link-button', fi  and  in  1788  what  is 
possibly  the  first  appearance  of  the  modern  word  'links'  when  we 
read  of  '70  gross  of  enamelled  links'.7  This  may  have  been  no 

1  The  Whole  Life  of  Mr.  William  Tnller.  (London,  1702.)  p.  20. 

2  Inventory  of  the  jcwclls  belonging  to  James  II.  Archeologia,  X  VIII  (pp.  223-239): 
'In  our  Owne  Closet:  Scverall  things  belonging  to  the  Lite  King.  Two  pair  of 
Diamond  Buttons  for  the  shirt.  4,500.00  (Liv.)'.  (p.  237):  'A  pair  of  Diamond 
Buttons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  now  the  King.  Sold  in  December  1701  for  3,600  liv.' 

3  London  Gazette,  20.2.1688. 

4  Daily  Courant.  14.2. 1704. 

5  Norwich  Mercury.  25.2.1758. 

,;  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette,  23.3.1778. 
'■  Ibid,  6. r. 1 7K8. 


BY  FAITH  RUSSELL-SMITH 

more  than  a  trade  abbreviation  at  this  date  since  the  older  term 
'sleeve-button'  persisted  for  many  years. 

The  dating  of  these  small  personal  ornaments,  if  it  can  be 
achieved,  may  be  of  interest  and  value  to  collectors.  No  by-gone 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  is  wholly  without 
interest,  and  these  linked  buttons  were  made  in  a  remarkable 
variety  of  techniques  and  materials  in  an  age  when  English 
ingenuity  and  skill  were  at  their  height.  Most  of  the  seventeenth 
century  examples  of  sleeve-buttons  are  to  be  found  in  England, 
but  the  finest  examples  of  early  eighteenth-century  goldsmith's 
work  in  sleeve-buttons  are  of  American  make  and  may  be  seen 
only  in  American  collections.  The  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  is 
particularly  rich  in  examples  of  gold  sleeve-buttons  bearing  the 
marks  of  American  goldsmiths  who  were  working  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  work  of  known  goldsmiths  is 
not  difficult  to  date,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  establishing 
style  periods;  it  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  sleeve- 
buttons  lacking  maker's  marks  may  be  recognised  and  dated  with 
comparable  accuracy. 

One  of  the  earliest  portraits  to  show  the  linked  sleeve-button  is 
that  of  Admiral  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lcly, 
now  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich  (No.  2). 
The  Admiral  died  in  1675  so  that  the  linked  button  must  have 
been  well  established  before  that  date.  The  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  pictorial  evidence  at  this,  or  indeed  at  any  date,  must  certainly 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fastening  of  the  shirt  sleeve  would  only 
be  shown  in  a  portrait  if  the  hand  of  the  sitter  was  in  an  unusual 
position.  At  the  date  of  Lely's  portrait  the  matter  was  further 
complicated  by  the  deep  ruffle  which  fell  over  the  band  by  which 
the  sleeve  was  fastened.  In  spite  of  this  paucity  of  pictorial 
evidence,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  linked  buttons  for  the 
sleeve  were  in  popular  use  at  least  ten  years  before  the  date  of 
Sir  Jeremiah  Smith's  death. 

A  pair  of  linked  bronze  buttons  in  the  Guildhall  collections 
show  the  head  of  Charles  II,  crowned  and  facing  left  (No.  3). 
The  buttons  arc  closely  paralled  by  medals  struck  early  in  the 
Restoration  period.  The  material  used  for  these  buttons  suggest 
that  they  were  made  for  popular  wear  at  this  date.  A  small  silver 
button  in  the  author's  collection  is  stamped  with  the  clasped  hands 
and  crowned  hearts  which  should  indicate  a  royal  marriage 
(No.  4).  The  crown  is  a  Stuart  crown,  and  the  button  is,  without 
doubt,  a  memento  of  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  Although  the 
link  is  missing,  the  shank  is  eroded  by  the  rubbing  of  the  link,  a 
detail  which  can  be  observed  on  nearly  all  early  silver  examples. 
Another  point  perhaps  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  shank  of  many 
of  the  earlier  linked  sleeve-buttons  was  U-shaped  rather  than 
round. 

By  r68o  one  button  maker  at  least  had  seized  upon  the  latest 
political  sensation  with  truly  modern  zeal  in  an  effort  to  sell  his 
wares.  His  advertisement  appears  in  the  Protestant  Domestic 
Intelligence  for  9th  April,  1680. 

'There  is  lately  published  a  new  Set  of  very  useful 
Buttons  for  shirt-Sleeves  or  Ruffles  there  being 
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The  crowned  head  of  Charles  II 
appears  on  this  pair  of  linked 
hronze  sleeve-buttons  at  the 
Guildhall  Museum.  4.  A  silver 
button,  formerly  linked, 
commemorating  the  marriage  of 
Charles  II  and  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  1662 


I. A  petition  drawn  up  by  the  Berry  and  Bean  button-makers,  now  in  the 
Guildhall  Library,  London.  2.  Admiral  Sir  Jeremiah  Smith  (d.  1675), by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  wearing  linked  jewelled  sleeve-buttons.  Nat.  Maritime  Mus. 
5.  Silver,  octagonal  sleeve-button,  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
enlarged  detail  showing  the  'U-shaped'  shank  and  flattened  silver-wire  link 
factual  size:  J  in.).  6.  J.  B.  Chardin.  'The  House  of  Cards'.  Octagonal  sleeve- 
buttons  (c.  1 730-40 1  fastening  the  cuff-band  ofa  boy.  National  Gallery,  London 
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7.  A  pair  of  single  sleeve-buttons  of  the  memento  mon  type.  The  enamel 
skeleton  rests  on  a  corded  silk  background,  the  whole  encircled  in  a 
frame   of  filigree   gold,   dated  25th   Feb.    1704-5.    British  Museum. 

8.  Eighteenth-century  imitation  memento  mon  sleeve-buttons.  Gold 
thread  on  black  woven  hair  set  under  a  table-cut  crystal  'size:   ',  in.j 


^  1 


y.  This  illustration  of  a  card  of  agate  glass  sleeve-buttons,  in  the  shape  of 
small  shells  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (d.  1753),  shows  them 
slightly  enlarged  to  indicate  detail.  British  Museum. 
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described  upon  them  sonic  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  of  the  late  Horrid  Plot  made  and  sold  by 
Jeremiah  Baker  at  his  House  in  Fashion  Street  in 
Spittle-Fields,  near  the  sign  of  the  Tobacco  Role.' 
Baker  was  not  the  only  opportunist  to  realise  what  an  excellent 
selling  slogan  the  Plot  would  prove  to  be;  for  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries advertised  playing  cards  with  all  the  gruesome 
embellishments  that  haunted  the  public's  imagination.  Some  of 
these  cards  have  survived  but  unfortunately  Baker's  buttons  have 
not  been  found. 

It  these  popular,  and  indeed  desirable,  commemorative  buttons 
were  all  somewhat  obviously  designed  to  appeal  to  the  taste  of 
the  London  apprentice  and  tradesman,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  nobility  also  possessed  sleeve-buttons  of  fine  work- 
manship and  great  value.  The  Stuart  diamond  buttons  have 
already  been  mentioned.  In  1691  a  list  of  stolen  articles  in  the 
London  Gazette  included  a  'pair  (if  sleeve-Buttons  set  with  one 
small  Rose  Diamond  and  small  Rubies  around  them'.  Mention 
of  plain  gold  sleeve-buttons  occurs  frequently  at  this  date.  In  1695 
Captain  fames  Thwaites  had  a  pair  of  'India-gold  Buttons  for 
Sleeves'  stolen  from  his  home."  and  in  1707  we  read: 

'Drop'd  out  of  a  Gentleman's  sleeve  a  pair  of  Buttons  with 
8  small  diamonds  in  each  Button."  (2  Guineas  Reward.)1' 
All  the  seventeenth-century  sleeve-buttons  which  can  be 
identified  as  such  seem  to  have  been  small  and  round,  but  at  some 
date  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  or  the  very  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  an  octagonal  button  was  introduced.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  American  gold  sleeve-buttons  which 
can  be  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  arc 
octagonal  in  shape.  The  Guildhall  Museum,  London,  possesses  a 
collection  of  pewter  buttons  most  of  which  have  come  from  the 
Thames.  Several  of  them  bear  the  head  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
among  these  are  a  few  which  are  octagonal  in  shape. 

Chardin's  sensitive  portrait  of  a  young  boy  building  a  house  of 
cards  gives  a  very  clear  illustration  of  this  type  of  button  in  wear 
(No.  6).  The  photograph  of  a  silver  sleeve-button  of  the  period 
has  been  enlarged  to  show  details  of  the  U-shaped  shank,  and  the 
plain  link  of  flattened  silver  wire  (No.  5). 

There  is  important  evidence  for  a  terminal  date  for  the  oct- 
agonal sleeve-button  from  another  American  source.  Members 

8  London  Gazette,  12.9.1695. 

9  Daily  Courant,  2.9.1707. 


of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  have  excavated  the  middens 
associated  with  many  of  the  camp  sites  used  by  both  the  British 
and  American  armies  during  the  AmericanWar  of  Independence.10 
The  sites  have  proved  to  be  particularly  rich  in  sleeve-buttons 
made  in  base  metal,  and  because  the  camp  sites  arc  recorded  in 
contemporary  documents,  the  dating  is  both  close  and  reliable. 
It  is  a  fact  that  by  1776-78  the  octagonal  sleeve-button  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  middens  of  the  British  camps,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  the  newer,  oval  shape;  although  the  round  button 
appears  to  have  remained  as  popular  as  it  had  been  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  The  only  octagonal  sleeve-button  published  by 
the  Society  as  having  come  from  a  Revolutionary  war  site  was 
found  at  an  American  camp.  The  authors  comment10  on  the 
poverty  of  the  American  sites  in  these  small  personal  ornaments 
and  mention  that  the  octagonal  sleeve-button  had  been  mended 
by  bending  a  pin  to  replace  a  broken  link. 

The  introduction  of  the  oval  type  of  button  can  probably  be 
dated  to  a  time  just  before  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  It  would 
appear  safe  to  say  about  1745,  and  it  was  obviously  a  fully 
developed  fashion  by  [777-78,  judging  by  the  numbers  excavated 
111  America.  There  is  supporting  evidence  for  an  eighteenth- 
century  introduction  of  the  oval  button  in  Hutton's  History  of 
Birmingham  (ed.  1787) :  'Though  the  common  round  button  keeps 
on  with  the  steady  pace  of  the  day,  yet  we  sometimes  sec  the  Oval, 
the  Square,  the  Pea,  and  the  Pyramid  flash  into  existence'. 

Another  pair  of  oval  sleeve-buttons  is  made  of  Scotch 
pebble  and  belongs  to  Sir  Ramsey  Maitland.  They  arc  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  body  of  the  Master  of  Torphichen  by  his 
butler  after  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  in  1745.  While  family 
tradition  may  not  be  always  so  rigidly  exact  as  to  make  a  safe 
basis  for  establishing  a  chronology,  it  would  be  careless  to  ignore 
its  importance  in  antiquarian  research.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  date  of  the  Torphican  sleeve-buttons  on  stylistic 
grounds,  and  the  use  of  Scotch  pebble  for  sleeve-buttons  in  the 
mid-eighteenth  century  is  supported  by  documentary  evidence. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  these  sleeve-buttons  were  used  in  the  '45 
they  provide  an  early  date  for  the  use  of  the  oval  shape.  By  1770 
.1  Birmingham  jeweller  had  patented  a  die  for  stamping  the  cups 
of  sleeve-buttons,  and  his  specification  mentions  a  punch  'either 
round  or  oval  according  to  the  shape  of  the  buttons  or  studs  to  be 

"'  W.  L.  Calverand  K.  l\  Bolton.  History  Written  with  Pick  and  Shovel.  New  York 
I  listorit  ,il  Society  (1950). 
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made'.13  Obviously  the  oval  button  was  the  common  a  Itc  rnative 
to  the  round  by  this  date. 

If  we  examine  those  buttons,  which  are  datable  by  their  design 
such  as  the  ones  with  the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne,  or  King 
Charles  II,  we  may  find  further  confirmation  of  an  introduction 
of  the  oval  shape  sometime  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  No 
buttons  showing  the  head  of  Charles  II,  Queen  Anne,  or  her 
consort  Prince  George  of  Denmark  are  oval  in  shape,  whereas 
several  Nelson  commemorative  sleeve-buttons  in  the  Guildhall 
are  oval.  There  is,  of  course,  no  terminal  date  for  them,  as  they 
have  continued  in  use  to  the  present  day. 

The  greatest  number  of  eighteenth-century  sleeve-buttons 
which  still  may  be  found  are  made  in  various  kinds  of  crystal  or 
paste  set  in  silver,  gold,  or  base-metal  cups.  At  their  finest  these 
buttons  are  closely  related  to  the  so-called  Stuart  jewels  of  English 
enamel  covered  with  cut  crystal  and  set  in  gold;  many  of  them 
probably  belonged  to  the  memento  mori  group.  The  example  from 
the  British  Museum  (No.  7)  shows  no  sign  of  having  been  a 
linked  button,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the  single  sleeve- 
buttons  previously  mentioned.  The  enamel  skeleton,  which  is  not 
quite  so  finely  fashioned  as  earlier  seventeenth-century  examples, 
rests  on  a  corded  silk  background.  The  whole  is  encircled  by  a 
frame  of  filigree  gold,  surmounted  by  a  faceted  crystal  and  set  in 
a  cup  of  chased  gold.  It  is  a  useful  example  because  of  its  date,  the 
25th  of  February,  1704-5.  The  first  documentary  references  to 
sleeve-buttons  of  crystal  over  hair  occur  a  little  later  than  this — 
about  171 5.  The  Daily  Courant  mentions  'one  pair  of  Cypher 
Hair  Buttons  set  in  Gold'  in  January  of  that  year,12  and  in  Septem- 
ber 'a  pair  of  strong  Gold  Buttons  with  Hair  and  Cypher  under 
a  Cristal'  are  mentioned.1''  Very  soon  after  this  a  kind  of  imitation 
memento  mori  button  was  being  made  to  tempt  popular  taste. 
A  few  twists  of  gold  filigree  on  a  background  of  black  satin  set 
under  crystal  gave  an  impression  of  the  work  of  a  more  expensive 
jeweller,  but  in  these  no  real  cypher  can  be  made  out  (No.  8). 

'Bristol  Stone'  sleeve-buttons  occur  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  type  in  eighteenth-century  toy-shop  advertise- 
ments. They  are  so  very  common  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  more  crystals  were  called  'Bristol  Stone'  than  ever  came  out 
of  the  Clifton  limestone.  It  is  possible  that  Roger's  Travels  (pub- 
lished in  1694)  aroused  popular  interest  in  them,  although  there 
are  references  to  them  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  I  lis 
description  seems  worth  quoting: 

'On  the  northern  side  of  the  city  (Bristol)  are  several  high  and 
craggy  Rocks,  by  which  the  river  Avon  gently  glides  along,  till 
it  returns  back  again  into  the  Severn;  one  of  the  chief  whereof  is 
called  St.  Vincent's  Rock  which  hath  great  plenty  of  pellucid 
Stones,  commonly  called  Bristol-stones.  The  learned  Mr. 
Cambden  hath  observed  that  their  pcllucidness  is  beyond  that  of 
the  Diamond  we  receive  from  the  Indies  ;  only  the  hardness  of  the 
latter  gives  them  the  pre-eminence;  and  yet  certainly  Nature 
never  made  greater  demonstrations  of  her  Art,  having  made  some 
of  these  stones  as  smooth  as  the  most  expert  jeweller  could  have 
done,  as  round  and  sharp  as  broad  above  and  small  beneath  as  the 
greatest  artist  could  have  effected,  shaping  some  of  them  with 
four,  some  with  six  Angles  apiece,  like  the  stones  which  we 
usually  set  in  Rings  To  make  us  still  the  more  admire  her  per- 
fections, she  hath  not  given  them  all  one  colour,  but  some  of  them 
are  like  Crystal,  clear;  and  some  of  .1  more  ruddy  colour  and 
Sanguine  complexion  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Soil  ." 

11  Specifications  for  Patents,  No.  959. 
1  -  Daily  Courant,  27.1.1715. 
,:'  Ibid,  10.8.1715. 

"  Account  of  Mr.  B.  Roger's  three  years  t  ravels  over  England  and  Wales. 
(London,  1694.)  pp.  30,  31, 


It  certain  small  'Berry  Buttons'  were  the  plainest  of  early 
eighteenth  century  sleeve-fastenings,  they  also  are  probably  the 
rarest  among  surviving  examples,  and  they  bring  to  mind  an 
almost  forgotten  trade  between  the  English  Plantations  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  mother  country.  During  the  reign  of  Willi. 1111 
and  Mary  the  long  established  makers  of  needlework  buttons 
made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  themselves  against  changing 
fashions  in  buttons  by  obtaining  a  legal  monopoly.15  They  suc- 
ceeded in  having  laws  passed  against  the  wearing  of  cloth-covered 
buttons,  but  failed  to  foresee  their  real  danger  which  was  to  lie  111 
buttons  of  Prince's  Metal  and  brass.  The  proposed  laws  provoked 
a  series  of  counter  petitions  (No.  1)  to  Parliament  from  button 
makers  who  feared  that  their  own  small  trade  would  be  ruined. 
Among  these  were  the  makers  of  'Berry  and  Bean  Buttons'. 
A  copy  of  one  of  their  petitions  is  still  preserved  in  Guildhall 
Library,  but  the  fashion  had  passed  so  completely  from  modern 
memory  that  'berry  buttons'  are  defined  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary 
as  buttons  shaped  like  a  berry.  The  petition,  however,  taken  with 
erne  or  two  entries  in  the  Ledgers  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
city  of  London  show  that  a  trade  existed  at  least  as  early  as  [698  in 
these  'Berries'  from  Jamaica.  An  entry  in  the  Journal  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  throws  light  on  the  'Beans'  used  for  buttons.  These  were 
the  beans  called  'Horse-Eve  beans'"5  and  beina;  large  they  were 
used  for  both  snuff-boxes  and  coat  buttons  at  a  time  when 
massive  coat  buttons  were  fashionable  for  all  classes.  A  pair  of 
tiny  and  very  uncommon  sleeve-buttons  in  the  author  s  collection 
have  been  made  from  a  similar  plant  substance.  They  are  rich  and 
deep  in  colour  with  a  wonderful  polish  and  a  grain  almost  like 
walnut.  They  have  been  examined  by  botanists  111  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  though  the  identification  could 
not  be  precise  without  destroying  the  buttons,  the  museum 
authorities  consider  that  they  were  made  from  Nickar  nuts. 
{Caesalpinia  Bonduc.) 

The  collections  of  Sloane  himself  include  a  different  type  of 
sleeve-button  which  is  probably  of  eighteenth-century  date. 
No.  9  shows  a  complete  card  of  sleeve-buttons  in  the  Slo  anc 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The  buttons  are  made  of  agate 
glass  in  claret  colour  and  white  shaped  to  resemble  tiny  shells; 
they  have  inserted  iron-w  ire  shanks  with  'S'  shaped  links  of  the 
same  wire.  The  back  of  the  card  is  numbered  in  Sloane  s  own 
hand;  and  since  he  died  in  1753  this  gives  us  the  latest  possible 
date  at  which  they  could  have  been  made,  w  ith  a  likelihood  that 
the\-  were  somewhat  earlier.  If"  the  type  of  glass  suggests  a 
Venetian  origin  for  the  little  sleeve-buttons,  one  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  Celia  Fiennes  mentions  having  seen  buttons  made 
near  Nottingham  of  'divers  coullourcd  glass'  during  her  journeys 
in  the  late  seventeenth  century.17 

Nearly  all  of  the  eighteenth-century  techniques  which  today 
attract  collectors  were  used  to  make  sleeve  fastenings.  They  arc 
mentioned  111  the  17SC)  advertisement  lor  Battcrsea  enamels'" 
and  in  the  Wedgwood  accounts.  In  No.  io  is  a  Tassie  glass  cameo 
of  the  head  of  Socrates  in  a  typical  eighteenth-century  setting,  and 
the  same  plate  shows  an  oval  sleeve-button  of  the  second  half  of 
the  century  with  the  cypher  F.B.  en  wreathed,  worked  in  hair 
under  glass.  True  jet  was  also  used,  although  its  brittlcness  made 
it  an  unsuitable  material  for  either  coat  or  sleeve  buttons  which 
suffered  from  the  constant  pressure  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning 
so  that  the  linked  buttons  called  jet'  are  more  likely  to  be  made 
of  black  glass. 

■s  Rot.  Pari.  1  oth  William  HI.  (1698.) 

"•  Hans  Sloane,  A  Voyage  to  the  Islands  Madera,  Barbados,  Neives,  S.  Christophers 
and Jamaica.  2  vol.  (London,  1707)  Vol.  I  [78-179. 

The  Journeys  of  Celia  Fiennes,  Ed.  Christopher  Moms.  (I  ondon  1947).  p-  Is- 
18  Public  Advertiser,  1756. 
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io.  A  Tassic  glass  cameo,  the  head  of  Socrates  in  a  silver  cup,  and  an  oval 
linked  sleeve-button  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  n.  Oval 
silver  studs  hallmarked  for  years  1780-90,  1793  and  1808,  and  a  silver  stud 
set  with  moss-agate. 


The  method  of  using  the  linked  sleeve-button  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  is  worth  study.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  unstarched  wrist-band  met  in  the  centre  of  the  under  part 
of  the  wrist  and  that  in  consequence  both  sides  of  the  link  were  in 
view.  One  sometimes  comes  across  eighteenth-century  linked 
sleeve-buttons  which  have  been  carefully  'married'  in  compara- 
tively modern  times  by  owners  or  dealers  who  were  unaware  of 
this  fact.  These  have  one  part  of  one  shape  and  the  opposite  of 
another,  and  are  not  very  desirable  acquisitions.  It  is  better  to  have 
one  link  in  its  original  state  than  a  made  up  'pair'. 

A  totally  different  form  of  sleeve-button  seems  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  '30's  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earliest, 
but  not  very  definitive,  reference  I  have  found  occurs  about  1734 
when  the  toy-shop  of  Anne  Markham  in  Fleet  Street  was  robbed. 
The  list  of  sleeve-buttons  is  extensive  and  contains  a  reference  to 
studs. 

'The  Toy-shop  of  Anne  Markham  Fleet  Street,  robbed 
ro  or  1 2  pair  of  Gold  Sleeve  Buttons  of  different  sorts. 
Some  gilt  Slccve-Buttons  and  Studs.  A  pair  of  Garnet 
Slecvc-Buttons  set  in  gold.  A  pair  of  ditto  with 
crystals  and  cyphers  set  very  strong.  Silver  Sleeve- 
Buttons'.19 

In  this  advertisement  and  one  from  the  Ipswich  Journal2"  men- 
tioning studs  in  1744,  only  the  word  'stud'  is  used,  with  no  hint 
of  their  function.  The  word  occurs  again,  associated  with  sleeve- 
buttons  in  1757,'-1  but  in  1758  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette22  men- 
tions 'Silver  stud  sleeve-buttons'.  From  this  date  the  word  'stud' 
occurs  almost  as  frequently  as  'sleeve-button'. 

Confirmation  of  the  eighteenth-century  function  of  the  stud 
may  be  found  in  a  somewhat  macabre  communication  made  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1772.  At  this  time  much  interest  was  felt  in 
England  in  Dr.  Franklin's  experiments  in  electrical  phenomena 
and  numbers  of  amateur  scientists  were  eager  to  record  then- 
observations  on  this  subject.  On  yth  April,  1776,  a  Mr.  William 
Henley  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  describing  the  path 
taken  by  a  flash  of  lightning  when  it  struck  a  chapel  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  killing  at  the  same  time  a  tailor  named  Goodson. 
'The  lightning  flew  from  the  middle  bolt,  and  struck 
him  on  and  under  his  left  ear,  entered  his  neck,  making 

19  London  Gazette,  25.5.1734. 
211  Ipswich  journal,  19.5. 1744. 

21  Public  Advertiser,  9.2.1757. 

22  Aris's  Birmingham  Gazette.  3 1.12.1 759. 


a  wound  half  an  inch  long  ....  down  his  left  arm, 
melting  the  stud  in  his  shirt  sleeve;  the  stone  in  which, 
as  well  as  the  silver,  seems  to  be  a  little  affected.' 
Mr.  Henley's  communication  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions23  and  concluded: 

'P.S.  The  Studs  above-mentioned  will  be  sent  to- 
gether with  this  paper  (as  a  curiousity)  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society.' 
Th  e  transition  of  the  stud  from  a  sleeve  to  a  neck  fastening  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Not  many  examples  of  eighteenth-century  sleeve  studs  have 
survived,  although  it  is  possible  that  they  arc  somewhat  more 
common  than  at  first  appears  but  have  not  been  recognised.  From 
the  advertisements  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  made  in  most 
of  the  techniques  and  materials  used  for  sleeve  buttons.  Apart 
from  the  hall-marks  on  silver  and  gold  examples,  the  easiest  way 
of  detecting  eighteenth-century  and  Regency  examples  is  by  the 
size  of  the  backplate.  In  early  examples  these  are  of  the  same  dia- 
meter as  the  front  of  the  stud  instead  of  being  smaller  or  larger. 
Th  e  oval  silver  stud  shown  in  No.  1 1  has  the  hallmark  of  the  year 
1793.  The  face  has  the  initials  'G.B.'  and  the  reverse  the  number 
96  which  may  have  been  the  regiment  of  the  owner;  the  maker's 
mark  is  W.T.  in  an  oblong  escutcheon.  The  other  oval  pair  is 
hallmarked  for  the  year  1808,  with  the  maker's  mark  I. P. 

Although  the  subject  of  this  article  is  a  minor  one,  it  is  also  one 
which  has  not  been  explored  before  and  its  study  has  led  to  my 
asking  help  of  experts  in  several  fields.  I  owe  most  grateful  thanks 
to  Mr.  Stuart  Maxwell  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of 
Scotland  who  went  to  considerable  trouble  to  obtain  photographs 
of  Scottish  sleeve-buttons  for  me,  also  to  Sir  Ramsey  Maitland 
who  allowed  his  buttons  to  be  photographed  and  discussed.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Exell  and  Miss  Hillcoat  of  the  British  Museum  of  Natural 
History  spent  much  time  in  helping  me  with  my  puzzling  'Berry 
and  Bean'  buttons.  Mr.  P.  Lasko  of  the  Department  of  British  and 
Medieval  Antiquities  of  the  British  Museum  has  also  been  most 
helpful  in  allowing  me  to  examine  sleeve-buttons  not  publicly 
exhibited,  allowing  me  to  have  them  photographed.  Major 
R.  G.  Bignell  excavated  the  eighteenth-century  sleeve-stud  in  his 
I  lampshirc  garden,  and  generously  added  it  to  the  author's 
collection. 


23  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  62, 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  visits  Portugal:  The  Goldschmidt  Pictures:  British  Army  Plate: 
One  Way  Ticket  to  Virginia :  A  Collection  of  Mirror  Paintings 


OF  ALL  the  old  royal  residences  in  Port- 
ugal, Queluz  is  the  most  attractive  and 
splendid.  Yet  the  low,  winding  edifice,  writes 
my  Portuguese  correspondent  Carlos  de  Azevedo, 
has  none  of  the  heavy  sumptuousness  usually 
associated  with  royal  palaces.  Instead,  it  retains 
a  more  fragile,  homely  character,  an  intimate 
atmosphere  created  by  the  happy  proportions 
of  the  buildings,  by  its  rococo  decoration  and 
by  the  enclosed  gardens. 

Queluz,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  II  stayed  on 
her  State  Visit  to  Portugal  in  February,  lies 
about  six  miles  from  Lisbon.  At  one  time  the 
country  residence  of  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
the  house  and  estate  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  in  1640.  A  little  more  than  a  century 
later,  in  1747,  the  present  palace  was  begun  by 
Prince  Pedro  (later  Pedro  III),  one  of  John  V's 
sons  who,  following  his  father's  grand  manner, 
ensured  the  supply  of  the  richest  materials  and 
surrounded  himself  by  artists  and  craftsmen  of 
reputation.  This  first  stage  goes  up  to  D0111 
Pedro's  death  in  1786,  but  the  works  were  con- 
tinued in  a  second  and  third  stage  by  Queen 
Maria  I  (1786-1792),  his  widow,  and  by  John  VI 
up  to  1807. 

Although  much  of  the  palace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  by  1752,*  subsequent  additions 
not  only  enlarged  it  substantially  but  greatly 
altered  its  primitive  aspect.  The  plan  of  Doni 
Pedro's  new  palace  and  the  supervision  of  the 
whole  project  was  entrusted  to  Mateus  Vicente 
de  Oliveira,  who  had  studied  with  Ludwig,  John 
V's  great  German-born  architect.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  French  collaborator,  the  architect  Jean 
Baptiste  Robillion  who  had  been  working  in 
Lisbon  as  a  designer  and  engraver.  Robilhon 
designed  the  gardens  and  was  responsible  for 
some  of  the  rooms,  as  for  example  the  'Ambas- 
sadors' Hall'  which  he  designed  in  1757  and 
which  has  the  most  important  facade  on  to  the 
central  garden,  seen  on  this  page.  On  this  facade 
the  balustrade  with  statues  is  the  only  strong 
indication  of  the  new  neo-classic  style  which  he 
used  again  so  successfully  on  the  great  and  im- 
posing north-western  facade,  known  as  'the 
Robillion  facade'.  There  he  made  use  of  a  great 
staircase  leading  to  a  terrace  overlooked  by  a 
classical  colonnade  of  paired  doric  columns 
topped  by  a  similar  balustrade  with  vases.  The 
total  effect  is  of  greater  heaviness  and  rigidity 
than  the  garden  front  seen  here:  and  although 

*Thc  first  chimney  was  finished  in  December,  1751, 
By  April,  1752,  the  main  front  was  finished  and  at  the 
end  of  this  year  all  glass  had  been  fitted  to  doors  and 
windows.  A  large  number  of  the  documents  con- 
cerning the  palace  were  published  111  1925  in 
Histdria  do  Paldcio  National  de  Queluz  by  A.  Caldcira 
Pires. 


perhaps  more  refined  it  does  not  possess  the  same 
charm  of  the  low,  winding  building.  Neo- 
classicism,  however,  was  appearing  in  Portu- 
guese architecture  and  is  taken  up  by  the  archi- 
tects who  had  to  rebuild  many  of  the  churches 
and  public  buildings  destroyed  in  the  Lisbon 
earthquake  of  175s. 

The  gardens  are  decorated  with  statues,  pools 
and  fountains  and  the  local  river  was  diverted 
into  a  specially  constructed  channel,  more  than 
300  feet  long,  with  high  walls  covered  with  tiles 
and  where  small  boats  used  to  glide  on  quiet 
summer  evenings  with  the  Royal  Family's 
guests.  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  romantic 
place  in  Queluz.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
among  sundry  imported  materials,  many  marble 
vases  and  statues  for  the  gardens  came  from  Italy 
while  the  lead  statues  for  the  lakes  came  from 
England.  The  accounts  of  these  transactions  still 
exist  and  speak  of  great  activity  in  the  importa- 
tion of  works  of  art  of  this  type  as  well  as  of  rich 
building  materials  like  marble  from  Italy  or 
wood  from  Brazil.  On  the  other  hand,  Robillion 
sent  for  several  French  craftsmen  to  help  him: 
the  carpenter  Jean  Francois  Cragmer,  and  the 
plasterers  Jacques  Colin  and  G.  Lautier.  In  spite 
ot  this  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  Portuguese  artists,  the  names  of  whom 
are  preserved.  Even  111  the  gardens  some  of  the 
most  important  statues,  particularly  the  equest- 


rian groups,  were  made  by  the  Portuguese  sculp- 
tors Manuel  Alves  and  Filipe  da  Costa.  Also, 
until  his  death  in  1785,  Mateus  Vicente  de  Oli- 
veira retained  his  position  as  architect  in  charge 
ot  the  whole  project. 

Everywhere  in  Queluz  the  influences  are 
happily  blended.  The  finest  of  the  rooms  is  un- 
doubtedly the  former  'Throne  Room',  begun 
in  1768  and  retaining  an  old  Portuguese  type  of 
tile  floor.  It  is  a  fine  room,  rich  in  its  dazzling 
eflect,  hut  not  overdone.  The  splendid  rococo 
gilded  woodcarving,  made  under  the  direction 
of  one  Faria  Lobo,  of  complicated  designs  on 
the  ceiling  and  over  the  narrow  mirrors,  still 
makes  use  of  Louis  XV  motifs,  like  the  ribbon 
bow  at  both  ends.  Curved,  gilded  statues  sustain 
the  cornice,  111  much  the  same  style  of  certain 
German  and  Austrian  baroque  rooms  like  the 
Library  at  Wiblingen. 

In  1794  Queluz  became  the  official  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  Royal  Family  who,  111  1807, 
retired  to  Brazil  under  threat  of  the  French  in- 
vasion. In  fact,  Napoleon's  soldiers  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Lisbon  the  day  before  they  set  sail. 
With  the  Royal  Family  went  a  great  number  of 
works  of  art  that  filled  the  palace:  paintings, 
tapestries,  furniture  and  silver.  What  was  left 
behind  was  later  requisitioned  by  funot :  and  for 
a  long  period  after  that  the  palace  of  Queluz 
stood  almost  derelit  1 . 


The  Royal  Palace  of  Queluz,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  II  will  stay  during  her  State  Visit  to  Portugal 
in  Fehruary.  This  facade  looks  on  to  'Neptune's  (Jarden'.  Queluz  was  added  to  in  1752  by  Mateus 
Vicente  de  Oliveira  in  collaboration  w  ith  the  French  architect  Jean  Baptiste  Robillion. 
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The  gold  Acorn  Cup,  the  earliest  known  piece 
of  English  secular  gold  plate  known  to  have  sur- 
vived, recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 

Recording  the  Goldschmidt  Sale 

A  FEATURE  of  The  Connoisseur  which,  as 
correspondence  from  all  over  the  world  clearly 
testifies,  is  as  widely  studied  as  any  other,  is 
'International  Saleroom'  (see  page  54).  On  all 
sides  a  question  which  occupies  the  mind  of 
connoisseurs  and  collectors  everywhere  is:  How 
much  higher  can  prices  for  works  of  art  go, 
especially  for  pictures?  The  general  feeling,  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  is  that  such  a  prediction  is 
impossible.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  demand 
for  important  works  of  art  increases  month  by 
month  and  supply  (and  the  finding  of  them) 
decreases,  so  the  prices  of  those  items  which 
remain  must  inevitably  rise. 

For  future  reference  (especially  for  the  art 
writer  and  saleroom  correspondents)  it  is  worth 
while  to  place  on  record  some  of  the  prices 
realised  at  the  Jakob  Goldschmidt  Sale  at 
Sotheby's  (28th  November,  1956)  and  to  indi- 
cate alongside  the  prices  originally  paid  by  Mr. 
Goldschmidt.  This  collector  had  the  Matthiesen 
Gallery,  then  111  Berlin,  as  his  adviser,  when  lie 
was  head  of  the  Darmstadt  Bank  in  pre-Hitlcr 
days,  and  went  to  reside  111  New  York  in  in}?. 

In  the  day's  sale,  the  total  of  which  was 
£224,411,  Ins  fourteen  paintings  secured 
£136,000.  This  figure  included  two  pictures 
(a  Cuyp  landscape  at  £9,000  and  a  'Still  Life' 
by  Van  Beyeren  at  £2,000)  bought  111.  The 
remainder,  however,  can  be  appraised  as  fol- 
lows: I  lis  I  'huts  an  litiin  by  Corot  (see  page  54). 


bought  originally  in  Paris  for  £12,000  (£27,000) ; 
/  Baigneurs  by  Daumier,  bought  for  £1,750 
(£7,000);  VArabe  Blase  by  Delacroix,  bought 
for  £2,000  (£9,000);  Portrait  of  Amedee  Bcrny 
(/'( >urille  by  Delacroix  (see  page  54),  bought  for 
£3,000  (£s,  soo);  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by  the 
Master  of  St.  Gudule,  bought  for  £1,500 
(£3,800);  A  Young  Girl  by  Murillo  (see  page 
54),  a  companion  to  the  Peasant  Boy  in  the 
National  Gallery,  bought  for  £6,300  (£25,000) ; 
TC'te  de  Fenime  (1919)  by  Renoir,  bought  for 
£350  (£6,000);  The  Virgin  by  El  Greco  (see 
page  54),  bought  for  £1,350  (£14,000);  Two 
Heads  of  Negrces  by  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck  (see 
page  54),  bought  for  £900  (£7,800);  and 
finally  Le  Forgeroil,  a  drawing  by  Daumier  (sec 
page  54),  bought  originally  for  £2,500 
(£8,500). 

Two  Goldschmidt  pictures  also  necessitate  a 
further  note  tor  future  record.  The  £27,000 
secured  for  the  Corot  now  stands  as  the  world's 
highest  price  paid  for  a  Corot,  the  previous 
record  being  the  £13,375  given  at  Galerie 
Charpentier  in  1954  at  the  Bessoneau  Sale.  And 
the  £8,500  given  (not  mentioned  above)  for 
Le  Boulevard  des  Fosses,  Pontoise  by  Pissarro  (sec 
page  54),  was  a  similar  saleroom  record  for  a  work 
by  this  artist.  Previous  Pissarro  records:  £6,075 
(Parkc-Bcrnct,  1954),  and  £4,043  (Cognac  Sale, 
Paris,  1954). 

Plate  at  a  Unique  British  Army  Dinner 

ON  27th  November,  1956,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Army  Council  and  the  British 
Army  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Royal  Hospital, 
Chelsea.  In  18 19,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in- 
stituted an  annual  Army  banquet  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  as  the  last 
of  them  was  held  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  1956  banquet  was  unique  in  modern 
history.  It  was  attended  by  the  Royal  colonels- 
in-chief,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
Minister  of  Defence,  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  former  Secretaries  of 
State  for  War,  and  most  of  the  field-marshals, 
generals  and  lieutenant-generals  111  the  British 
Army.  The  colonels  of  each  regiment  and  corps 
and  senior  officers  represented  the  countries  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Although  representative 
pieces  of  plate  from  each  British  regiment  were 
lent  for  the  occasion,  it  was  not  made  possible 
for  The  Connoisseur  to  examine  the  assemblage 
in  great  detail.  My  colleague,  Laird  Clowes,  is, 
however,  able  to  make  the  following  exclusive 
observations  on  the  plate,  which  give  an  idea  of 
its  variety. 

The  most  ambitious  of  the  twenty-nine 
centre-pieces  lent  for  the  occasion  was  that 
belonging  to  the  10th  Royal  Hussars  (Prince  of 
Wales's  Own).  It  is  of  silver-gilt,  standing  more 
than  three  feet  high.  The  massive  plinth  sup- 
ports (.u)^-  branches,  ami  is  surmounted  by  a 
figure  of  thL  Prince  Regent,  dressed  in  a  Roman 
toga.  It  was  made  in  1821  by  Philip  Rundell  and 
commemorates  the  regiment's  action  at  the 
battle  of  Bencventc  in  the  Peninsula  War.  The 
Grand  Military  Gold  Cup  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  w  as  made  by  Paul  Storr  in  1X04  111  the 


classical  style,  and  a  fine  Scottish  silver  rose  bowl 
of  the  year  1823  came  from  the  [6Ath  Queen's 
Royal  Lancers. 

Much  of  the  silver  displayed  was  modern,  but 
it  showed  a  high  degree  of  skilful  workmanship. 
There  were  statuettes  of  four  warlike  Grenadiers 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  one  of  the  Queen  on 
horseback  which  belongs  to  the  Scots  Guards. 
The  centrepiece  of  the  Royal  Army  Service- 
Corps  is  a  silver  model  of  a  Thomycroft  lorry, 
made  in  1915  and  complete  with  its  engine,  and 
that  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Signals  a  fine  model 
of  a  cable  wagon,  made  in  1937.  The  Worcester- 
shire Regiment's  centrepiece,  made  by  Hunt  and 
Roskell,  Storr  and  Mortimer  in  1877,  depicts 
some  of  the  game  pursued  by  the  regimental 
hunt  in  India  111  the  preceding  years  and  was 
presented  by  its  members.  The  massive  silver 
Derby  Ram  of  the  Sherwood  Foresters  dates 
from  1892,  while  Sir  William  Reid  Dick's  silver 
statuette  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  the  First 
World  War,  firing  a  revolver,  faithfully  port- 
rays a  grimness  and  resolve  which  have  become 
historic.  It  belongs  to  the  South  Lancashire 
Regiment. 

The  Kitchener  centrepiece,  belonging  to  the 
7th  Gurkha  Rifles,  had  not  been  seen  before.  It 
was  made  in  1955  and  depicts  a  Viceroy's  com- 
missioned officer,  a  pipe  major,  two  riflemen  of 
the  1914  and  1939  periods,  together  with  the 
badge  and  battle  honours  of  the  regiment. 

The  Gold  Acorn  Cup 

BOUGHT  for  a  substantial  sum  from  the  Rector 
and  Churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  Stapleford, 
Leicestershire,  with  the  aid  of  a  generous  con- 
tribution from  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  the  beautiful  cup  now  illustrated,  the  gold 
Acorn  Cup,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  the  earliest  piece  of  English 
secular  gold  plate  known  to  have  survived  and 
is  made  of  solid  22  carat  gold.  Although  un- 
marked, it  can  be  dated  by  exact  analogies  with 
marked  examples  of  English  silver  to  within  a 
year  or  two  of  1610. 

It  bears  an  engraved  inscription:  Tliis  Cup  left 
to  ye  Church  of  Stapleford  by  ye  Rt.  Honble  Bennet 
Earl  oj  Harborough  who  departed  this  life  Octr.l6 
1732.  This  illustrates  the  practice  whereby  lay 
patrons  gave  their  secular  silver  and  gold  plate 
for  church  use  to  replace  the  ecclesiastical  plate 
melted  down  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
This  cup  was  seen  in  London  in  1955  at  the 
Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Plate  of  Domestic 
Origin,  held  at  Christie's  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
January,  1955  (page  276,  No.  4)). 

The  bowl,  in  the  form  ot  an  acorn,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  forms  a  detachable  cover  stir- 
mounted  by  a  baluster  finial,  is  exquisitely  poised 
on  a  twisted  branch.  The  high  circular  foot  of  the 
cup  is  chased  with  acanthus  foliage  and  its 
flange  has  an  ovolo  moulding.  The  donor's  arms 
and  crest  and  the  sacred  trigram  IHS  111  a  glory 
are  engraved  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bowl. 
Only  one  other  English  acorn  cup  is  known,  the 
Westbury  Cup,  now  in  the  Museum  ot  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  This  is  ot  silver-gilt  with  hall- 
marks of  1585,  but  is  a  piece  of  much  less  beauty 
and  distinction  than  the  Stapleford  Cup. 


James  I  Silver-Gilt  Dish 

A  NUMBER  of  heraldically-  and  historically- 
minded  readers  have  written  asking  for  details 
of  the  coats-of-arms  shown  on  the  border  of  the 
James  I  silver-gilt  dish  (see  page  55)  sold  at 
Christie's  on  19th  December,  1956.  1  can  give 
them  these  details. 

The  border  is  engraved  with  four  coats-of- 
arms  and  the  inscription  The  Dishes  <>/  the  Arch- 
duke gotten  at  the  Battell  oj  Newporte  and  the 
centre  with  another  coat-of-arms  and  coronet 
in  crossed  plumes,  surrounded  by  the  inscription 
Taken  by  t lie  Lord  Viscount  Wimbaldon  in  the  year 
1600.  The  arms  on  the  border  are:  (i)  The  Arch- 
duke Albert  of  Austria;  (ii)  Cecil  quartering  four 
others  and  impaling  Drury  for  Viscount  Wim- 
bledon and  his  second  wife,  Diana,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Drury  of  Halstede,  Suffolk;  (111) 
Cecil  quartering  Nevill  tor  Viscount  Wimble- 
don; (iv)  Drury  quartering  tour  others,  tor 
Diana,  second  wife  of  the  Viscount.  In  the  centre 
the  arms  are  those  of  Cecil  impaling  Zouche  for 
Viscount  Wimbledon  and  his  third  wife,  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Zouche,  Knight,  whom 
he  married  111  1636. 

The  battle  referred  to  in  the  inscription  was 
that  of  Nieuport,  which  took  place  on  2nd  July, 
1600,  between  the  forces  of  Archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  and  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  troops  under  Maurice 
of  Nassau.  The  Dutch  States  General  embarked 
on  the  invasion  ot  Flanders  in  1600  with  a  view 
to  capturing  Dunkirk.  They  landed  at  Sas  de 
Ghent  and  marched  to  Nieuport,  where  they 
were  pursued  and  caught  in  a  highly  dangerous 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  Arch- 
duke. The  fust  attack  of  the  Spaniards  was  suc- 
cessful, many  ot  the  Dutch  fleeing  and  Sir 
Francis  Vere  wounded.  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
however,  rallied  the  fugitives  and  attacked  the 
Spanish  with  cavalry  on  the  flank.  In  turn  the 
Archduke's  army  fell  into  confusion  and  fled, 
leaving  five  thousand  killed  and  seven  hundred 
prisoners,  and  the  Archduke  himself  only  just 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Bruges.  The  fame  ot  the 
victory,  which  showed  that  even  in  the  open 
field  the  Spanish  infantry  were  not  invincible, 
spread  through  Europe.  But  it  was  a  barren 
triumph,  since  Maurice  of  Nassau  gave  up  the 
campaign  and  led  his  army  back  to  Holland. 

Cavalry  Commander 

Sir  Edward  Cecil,  subsequently  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  was  the  third  son  of  the  1st  Earl  of 
Exeter  and  grandson  of  Chancellor  Lord  Burgh- 
ley.  He  commenced  his  military  service  in  the 
Low  Countries  about  1596  and  in  May,  1600, 
was  appointed  to  a  troop  of  Cavalry  which  he 
commanded  at  the  above  battle  under  Sir  Francis 
Vere.  He  followed  a  successful  military  career 
until  appointed  Governor  of  Portsmouth  111  1630 
and  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  the  highest 
English  authority  of  the  day  on  military  affairs. 
He  died  in  1638,  when  his  title  became  extinct. 
The  maker's  mark  on  this  dish  also  occurs  on  the 
well-known  standing  cup  of  1604  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  of  Westminster.  This  dish  was 
also  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Exhibition,  South 
Kensington,  1862  (No.  5780). 


Mr.  McClenahan's  Monograph 

Some  Scottish  Qnaichs  is  the  title  of  an  unusually 
attractively  produced  monograph  which  has 
reached  me  from  America,  one  hundred  copies 
of  it  having  been  privately  printed  for  the  author 
Richard  L.  McClenahan.  Its  whole  presentation 
is  excellent. 

Quaichs  vary  in  size  from  2  or  3  inches  to 
7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  (some  are  even  larger) 
and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  They  have 
been  used  for  collecting  the  offertory,  as  chalices, 
as  baptismal  b  asms,  but  nevertheless  the*y  are 
primarily  drinking  vessels.  There  is  a  marble 
quaich  in  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities 
of  Scotland  of  late  sixteenth-century  origin,  a 
walnut  quaich  with  four  lugs,  made  a  hundred 
years  later,  a  quaich  made  in  laburnum  in  about 
1810  which  is  decorated  with  basketry  carving 
round  the  bowl.  There  are  horn  quaichs,  bronze 


quaichs  and  silver  quaichs,  many  of  which 
are  linked  by  legend  with  the  past.  A  favourite 
inscription  is  Scuab  as  e,  or  Drink  up.  The  finest 
example  in  Mr.  McClenahan's  book  is  a  silver 
quaich,  made  in  Edinburgh  in  1685  by  James 
Penman,  which  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum.  It  is  engraved  with  thistles 
and  tulips  and  Mr.  McClenahan  has  graciously 
selected  it  as  the  frontispiece  to  a  delightful  little 
book. 

'Record'  Clock:  Thos.  Tompion 

AS  tar  as  England  is  concerned,  the  last  chapter 
has  been  written  in  the  story  of  the  great  long 
case  clock  which  Thomas  Tompion  is  said  to 
have  made  about  1700  for  the  bedchamber  (later 
removed  from  it  because  of  the  clock's  loud 
tick)  of  William  III  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
Known  somewhat  inaccurately  as  the  'Record' 


Detail  of  the  dome  of  the  three-month  duration  Thomas  Tompion  clock,  showing  the  figure  of 
Britannia  and  the  cypher  of  William  ill,  Tor  whose  bedchamber  at  Hampton  Court  it  was  originally 
made  in  about  1700.  This  great  English  clock  has  now  returned  to  America  for  a  second  time. 
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Clock,  it  can  now  be  said  to  have  fairly  earned 
its  name.  It  has  rec  ently  left  England  to  cross  I  In- 
Atlantic  for  the  fourth  time,  its  final  voyage 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  one  way  ticket  to  Col- 
onial Williamsburg,  Virginia,  for  11,000.  It 
was  sold  at  that  figure  from  thej.  S.  Sykes  Col- 
lection. 

Its  interesting  technicalities  have  been  hilly 
described  by  R.  W.  Symonds  (Thomas  Tompioii 
plates  30,  31,  33.  35,  37  and  pages  270-1),  but 
detail  of  the  dome,  and  the  pierced  and  gilt- 
brass  embellishments,  is  here  illustrated. 

This  clock  was  originally  given  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  her  cousin,  the  2nd  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, upon  whose  death,  in  1904,  it  was  sold 
(Christie's)  for  125  guineas  to  Percy  Webster. 
Mr.  Webster  later  sold  it  to  Mr.  George  Dunn 
of  Maidenhead,  upon  whose  death  in  1914  it 
was  re-acquired  by  Mr.  Webster — for  380 
guineas.  Thereafter  it  entered  the  Wetherhcld 
Collection.  On  Mr.  Wetherfield's  death  his  col- 
lection of  clocks  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Mallet 
&  Son  in  association  with  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Vemay  of  New  York. 

It  was  then  that  it  made  its  first  Atlantic  cros- 
sing, entering  the  Francis  P.  Garvan  Collection 
at  a  cost  of  £5,000.  It  was  tor  several  years  on 
exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  Mr. 
Sykes  brought  it  back  to  England  in  1934  and  it 
has  remained  in  his  collection  from  that  time 
until  it  was  recently  permitted  to  leave  England. 

A  Collection  of"  Chinese  Glass 
and  Mirror  Paintings 

THE  revival  of  chinoiserie  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  stimulated  by  England's  trade  with 
the  East,  glass  paintings  in  particular  being 
brought  to  England,  France  and  Holland  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  wealthy  for  the 
new  decorative  taste.  The  technique  of  painting 
on  the  back  of  glass  was  thought  to  have  been 
introduced  into  China  from  Europe  by  Jesuit 
missionaries,  and  the  art  was  soon  acquired  by 
the  Chinese.  But,  as  their  home-produced 
mirror  glass  was  scarce  and  of  poor  quality, 


An  eighteenth-century  Chinese  mirror  picture, 
Ch'ien  Lung  period.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
similar  pictures  being  shown  by  Temple 
Williams  Ltd.,  Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook 
Street,  London,  W.I.  (Tel.  MAYfair  i486) 


sheets  of  it  were  imported  from  Europe.  Vaux- 
hall  plates  were  exported  from  England  for  the 
purpose,  the  silvering  being  removed  in  China, 
painted,  and  thereafter  re-exported  to  Europe. 

A  number  of  these  pictures  show  Chinese 
characters,  often  attired  in  bizarre  interpretations 
of  Western  costume,  occupying  themselves  with 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Imperial  Court.  Other 
scenes  are  modelled  from  European  originals, 
some  of  the  Chinese  ladies  adopting  European 
head-dress.  Another,  later,  revival  was  intro- 
duced in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  decoration  of  whose  Pavilion 
at  Brighton  influenced  wealthy  connoisseurs.  A 
number  of  examples  of  painted  mirrors  of  this 
period  have  no  mirror  backgrounds,  but  are 
nevertheless  executed  with  great  skill  and  detail. 


These  delightful,  and  now  rare,  reminders  of 
eighteenth- and  nineteenth-century  taste  merit 
examination.  Moreover,  they  can  be  examined, 
and  also  acquired— at  an  exhibition  now  being 
held  by  Temple  Williams  at  Haunch  of  Venison 
Yard,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.t. 

T.  Livingstone  Baily  (1871-1956) 

ALT  EIOUGH,  in  the  words  of  his  son,  deafness 
hindered  his  commerce  with  men  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  the  late  T.  Livingstone  Baily, 
whose  death  was  recently  announced,  never  lost 
his  determination.  From  the  time  when,  as  a  boy, 
he  was  the  sixth  of  a  family  of  eight,  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life  he  faced  it  with  zest  and  vigour. 
His  services  to  the  British  antique  trade  will  be 
especially  remembered,  since  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation in  191 8.  'T.L.B.'  will  also  be  remembered 
for  his  years  of  association  with  The  Connoisseur. 
Soon  after  the  paper  was  founded  (1 901)  by  Her- 
bert Baily,  Reginald  Grundy,  Claude  Johnson, 
and  the  then  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth  (later  Lord 
Northcliffe),  Livingstone  Baily  joined  the  staff"  to 
build  up  the  advertising  side.  He  remained  with 
/  he  Connoisseur  until  it  was  acquired  by  Mr. 
Randolph  Hearst,  when  he  joined  the  magazine 
Apollo. He  gave  up  this  latter  appointment  in  195 1. 

Problem  Box 

THE  small  silver  box  seen  on  this  page  is  4$ 
inches  in  diameter,  3  inches  high  and  is  un- 
marked. It  is  inscribed  ///  memorye  of  ye  greate 
victorye.JH  to  IS.  Yet  even  without  the  inscrip- 
tion one  would  judge  that  it  had  been  made  late 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  the 
ships,  and  their  style  of  engraving,  confirm  this 
judgment  and  it  is  perhaps  not  accidental  that 
the  portrait  on  the  lid  bears  a  resemblance  to 
Zucchero's  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The 
box  may  well  have  been  made  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  Armada  of  1588.  But  connoisseurs  of  antique 
silver  may  have  additional  theories?  If  so,  Messrs. 
S.  J.  Shrubsole  (43,  Museum  Street,  London, 
W.C.i)  would  appreciate  having  them. 


-I  I 


Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  I'honneur  d'informer  ses  lecteurs  etrangers  qu'il  a  diode  de  publier 
regulicrement  des  risumis  en  langue  francaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Portraits  anglais 

(voir  pages  6-9) 

L'exposition  d'hiver  a  1' Academic  Royalc  de 
Londres,  devouee  a  quatre  cents  ans  du  portrait 
en  Angleterre,  nous  revele  une  tradition  dans 
laquelle  les  anglais  sont  eminents.  L'exposition 
contient  des  oeuvres  de  portraitistes  etrangers 
autant  qu'anglais;  en  particulier,  les  portraits 
d'Elizabeth  I  par  Federico  Zuccari  et  d'Elizabeth 
II  par  Pietro  Annigoni. 

(1)  Hans  Holbein  II.  Charles  Brandon,  3me  due 
de  Suffolk,  miniature,  5.5  cm.  diam.,  datee  1541. 
Le  pere  de  cet  enfant  fit  beaucoup  travailler 
Holbein,  dont  le  realisme  est  ici  tempere  par  une 
douceur  charmante. 

(2)  Le  maintien  orgueilleux  et  un  peu  soupcon- 
neux  de  Sir  Neville  Wood  marque  le  degre  de 
son  succes  dans  le  monde  trouble  et  dangereux 
de  la  Cour  de  Henry  VIII  d' Angleterre.  L'artiste 
anonyme  fut  probablement  Flamand. 

(3)  Cette  terre-cuite  anonyme,  represente 
probablement  Francis  Bacon,  qui  devint  celebre 
ecrivain  et  philosophe,  et  fut  faite  comme  partie 
de  la  decoration  de  la  maison  de  campagne  que 
son  pere  fit  reconstruire  pour  recevoir  la  reine 
Elizabeth  I  en  1577. 

(4)  Jan  Mytens.  Ce  groupe  de  la  famille  du 
maitre  de  ceremonies  du  roi  malheureux  Charles 
I  fut  peint  en  Hollande.  La  composition  et 
l'intimite  du  sentiment  presagent  le  genre  de  la 
conversation  familiale,  favorise  au  XVIIIe  siecle. 

(5)  Samuel  van  Hoogstraten.  Sir  Norton 
Knatchbull,  ecrivain  et  savant,  represente  le  type 
de  l'erudit  gentilhomme  de  campagne  du  XVIIe 
siecle. 

(6)  John  Michael  Wright.  L'artiste,  un  ecossais 
qui  etudia  a  Rome,  fut  devance  par  Lely  et 
Kneller  comme  portraitiste  a  la  mode. 

(7)  Ce  charmant  portrait  anonyme  de  la  famille 
du  fabricant  de  clavecins  Burkat  Shudi,  qui 
s'etablit  a  Londres,  fut  peint  vers  1742  pour  etre 
insere  dans  la  decoration  de  son  salon. 

(8)  Thomas  Gainsborough.  Exemple  remarqu- 
able  du  portrait  paysage  par  un  maitre  du  genre. 

(9)  Johann  ZofFany.  Le  modele  fut  lunetier 
celebre;  l'artiste,  d'origine  allemande,  a  ici  cree 
un  portrait  d'une  etonnantc  intimite,  d'un  real- 
isme et  d'une  clarte  luministe  surprenants  a  cette 
epoque — 1772. 

(10)  Sir  David  Wilkie.  Ce  groupe  de  la 
princesse  Victoria  entouree  de  sa  famille  aidera 
a  rclever  la  reputation  de  l'artiste  quelque  peu 
ombragee  par  les  caprices  de  la  mode.  La  grace 
et  la  delicatesse  de  Bonington  s'unient  a  une 
realisation  sohde  qui  presage  Renoir. 

(11)  John  Singer  Sargent.  L'opulence  du 
monde  qu'il  peignit,  son  caractere  reserve,  et  la 
publicitc  qui  cntoura  la  carricrc  dc  cct  artiste  dc 


naissance  americaine,  ont  beaucoup  endommagc 
sa  reputation  artistique.  Souvent  il  parait  super- 
ficiel  et  chnquant,  mais  voila  un  de  ses  portraits 
simples,  sinceres,  et  d'une  spontaneite  ravissante 
pour  redresser  la  balance. 

(12)  Ambrose  McEvoy.  Un  des  traits  caracter- 
istiques  du  portrait  anglais,  e'est  sa  manque  de 
pretention.  La  petite  Miss  Graham,  offre  dans  la 
composition  du  tableau,  dans  la  pose  du  modele 
et  dans  le  faire  leger  mais  solide  un  example  de  la 
chose  vue  saisie  avec  une  fraicheur  libre  de  tout 
prejuge  artistique. 

Commodes  anglaises  dans  le  gout 
francais 

(voir  pages  16-20) 

Cet  article  revele  l'existence  de  plusieurs  com- 
modes du  XVIIIe  siecle  lesquelles,  en  raison  de 
leur  construction  et  leur  decoration  en  marque- 
terie,  paraissent  avoir  ete  faites  en  Flandres,  en 
Allemagne  ou  en  France,  mais  qui  sont  recon- 
nues  maintenant  comme  oeuvres  de  maitres- 
ouvriers  allemands  ou  francais,  emigres  en 
Angleterre  au  milieu  du  XVIIIe  siecle.  Un  chef 
parmi  ces  maitres-ouvriers  etait  Peter  Langlois, 
qui  etait  de  naissance  francaise  et  qui  se  decrivait 
lui-meme  comme  etant  fabricant  de  'com- 
modes dans  le  gout  etranger,  marquetees  en 
ecaille,  en  cuivre,  etc.'. 

Cette  decouverte  nous  permet  de  constater 
que  des  meubles  dans  le  gout  etranger  furent 
faits  en  Angleterre  et  non — comme  a  ete  suggere 
a  cause  du  caractere  continental  de  leur  con- 
struction— a  1' etranger  meme.  Les  deux  com- 
modes anglaises  reproduites  sont  des  exemples 
frappants  du  travail  de  ces  ebenistes  emigres  qui 
etablirent  leurs  ateliers  en  Angleterre.  II  est 
particulierement  notoire  que  quoique  la  con- 
struction et  le  fini  aient  un  caractere  continental, 
clles  component  plusieurs  details  qui  decelent 
leur  origine  anglaise.  Par  exemple,  une  de  ces 
commodes  a  des  pare-poussieres  entre  les  tiroirs 
et  le  dessus  en  bois  de  placage,  tous  les  deux  des 
details  anglais.  Les  serrures  sont  anglaises  et  les 
bois  employes  dans  la  construction  sont  ceux 
de  l'ebeniste  anglais — le  chene  et  le  sapin,  au 
lieu  du  noyer  et  du  peuplier  employes  largement 
sur  le  continent  pour  Pinterieur  des  tiroirs  et 
pour  la  construction  meme. 

La  difference  entre  ces  meubles,  faits  par  des 
maitres-ouvriers  emigres  en  Angleterre,  et  des 
meubles  dans  le  gout  etranger  faits  par  les 
ebenistes  anglais  est  que,  dans  les  premiers  la 
construction  decele  un  fini  tres  grossier,  pendant 
que  dans  les  meubles  faits  par  les  ebenistes 
anglais  la  construction  est  tres  soignee  et  le  fini 
11'est  jamais  neglige  dans  le  moindre  detail,  ce 
qui  est  absolument  dans  la  tradition  anglaise. 


Le  'Madame  Bovary'  de  Michel  Ciry 

(Voir  pages  25-28) 

II  est  impossible  de  considerer  le  beau  livrc 
illustre,  genre  par  excellence  francais,  sans 
reflechir  sur  les  raisons  qui  ont  cmpeche  cet  art 
de  s'etablir  en  Angleterre:  i°.  l'absence  du 
systeme  des  ateliers  intimes,  20.  la  perte  en  pres- 
tige de  l'artiste  qui  s'abaisse  a  faire  de  Pillustra- 
tion.  C'est  qu'il  s'agit  avant  tout  d'illustrations 
originales,  non  pas  de  reproductions,  qui  explique 
l'attitude  francaise.  Ce  fut  la  periode  d'entre  les 
deux  Guerres  qui  vit  l'apogee  du  beau  livre  et 
nous  autres  Anglais  avons  constate  avec  soulage- 
ment  et  avec  joie  dans  l'exposition  organisee  par 
C.E.M.A.  (1946)  a  Londres  a  quel  point  les 
artistes  francais  avaient  poursuivi  leurs  activites 
dans  ce  genre.  Par  cette  date  Michel  Ciry,  ne 
en  1919,  graveur-peintre  d'une  force  et  d'une 
sensibilite  etonnante,  avait  deja  gagne  le  Prix 
National  et  devait  illustrer  La  Reine  morte  de 
Montherlant.  Mais  ses  eaux-fortes,  executees 
pour  Madame  Bovary  constituent  son  rnagnum 
opus.  II  a  bien  compris  son  role  d'interprete  et 
d'evocateur.  Aussi  capable  que  Daumier  de 
satiriser  les  moeurs  provinciales  (n.  2  et  5)  il  a  su 
faire  un  portrait  sympathique  de  Charles  Bovary. 

Si  le  choix  de  l'editeur,  M.  Porson,  tomba  sur 
cet  artiste  c'est  que  Ciry  avait  fait  preuve  de  son 
adresse  avec  ses  pointes-seches  pour  Dominique 
et  Sylvie  et  que  c' etait  une  personne  capable  de 
saisir  toutes  les  nuances  de  ce  chef-d'oeuvre. 
Regardons  son  portrait  de  M.  Guillaumin  (n.2) 
'qui  n'entendait  rien  aux  delicatesses  de  l'esprit' 
et  celui  de  M.  Homais  au  moment  ou  il  part 
pour  Rouen  sous  pretexte  d'echapper  'aux 
emanations  continuelles  de  la  pharmacie'.  Dans 
le  hors-texte  d'Emma  Bovary  Ciry  nous  donne 
un  portrait  psychologique  da  sa  faiblesse  et  de  sa 
stupidite.  Ciry  rend  avec  adresse  les  effets 
poetiques  dc  lumiere  et  il  reussit  non  moins  avec 
le  tragique ;  dans  les  traits  enchevetres  autour  de  la 
tete  d'Hippolyte  il  souligne  l'angoisse  du  maladc 
(n.3)  et  fait  contraste  avec  les  rondcurs  dc  Fimpas- 
siblc  Dr.  Carnivct.  II  s'agit  egalcment  dc 
contraste — entre  personnage  et  fond — dans  son 
dessin  de  l'abbe  Bournisien  a  Fair  si  beatemcnt 
recueilli.  Le  clairobscur  de  Pinterieur  Homais 
(n.5)  nous  transmet  l'atmosphere  de  desordre 
qui  y  regne,  prdlude  a  un  moment  significatif 
dans  le  roman — la  mention  de  l'arsenic. 

L'eau-forte  comme  un  vehiculc  d'expression 
trahit  toute  main  sauf  celle  du  maitre.  Bien  que 
Michel  Ciry  soit  trop  jeune  pour  se  mesurer  avec 
les  grands  noms,  tels  Picasso  et  Segonzac,  il 
utilise  cette  technique  avec  une  insigne  virtuosite. 
II  n'a  pas  non  plus  oublie"  un  axiome  celebre 
qu'  'Illustrer  un  livre  c'est  interpreter  un  texte  et 
decorer  une  page'. 
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ENGRAVING  IN  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES.  Vol.  2,  THE  REIGN  OF 
JAMES  I:  By  Arthur  M.  Hind.  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  £6  ios.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  second  of  a  set  of  four  pro- 
jected volumes,  of  which  the  first,  dealing 
with  the  Tudor  period,  was  published  in  1952 
and  at  that  time  noticed  in  these  columns.  The 
method  adopted  in  composing  the  work  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  evolved  for  its  predecessor.  A 
general  introduction,  which  here  includes  a  brief 
summary  of  the  earlier  material,  is  followed  by 
sections  devoted  to  individual  engravers  and 
their  works  (each  with  its  own,  sometimes 
lengthy,  introduction),  or  to  important  groups 
of  engravings  by  one  or  more  artists,  such  as  the 
Bazilitologia  of  161 8  and  the  Herwologia  of  two 
years  later.  The  book  is  completed  by  a  series  of 
252  excellent  plates,  some  reproducing  as  many 
as  four  separate  engravings.  From  this  brief  des- 
cription of  its  contents,  anyone  with  knowledge 
of  the  author's  exacting  standards  will  realize 
that  this  is  a  work  of  essential  importance  to  his- 
torical and  artistic  scholarship.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
concerned  with  portraiture — and  this  is  the  case 
far  more  than  in  the  earlier  volume — it  forms  an 
invaluable  pictorial  record  of  the  personalities 
of  the  time,  again  and  again  supplementing  the 
resources  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  This 
is  not,  and  never  can  have  been  intended  to  be, 
a  book  for  the  general  reader :  it  contains  never- 
theless much  that  will  enlighten  and  divert 
him. — J.M. 

CHILD  PORTRAITURE  from  Bellini  to 
Cezanne:  By  F.  M.  Godfrey.  (London:  The 
Studio  Ltd.  £2  2s.  net.) 

MR.  GODFREY  has  given  us  a  study  of  child 
portraiture  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  both  fresh  in  approach 
and  sympathetic  in  style.  His  purpose  is  to  show 
us  the  way  in  which  children  have  been  por- 
trayed in  the  course  of  the  last  four  centuries  and 
to  trace  the  relevant  importance  of  their  place  in 
pictorial  art.  The  book  is  not  concerned  with  the 
history  of  style  in  painting  and  has  no  didactic 
bias  to  intimidate  the  general  reader. 

A  short  introduction  surveys  the  development 
from  the  earnest  tranquillity  of  the  Renaissance 
child  to  the  glamorous  swagger  of  the  princely 
heirs  of  a  hundred  years  later,  existing  side  by 
side  with  the  purposeful  activity  of  the  young 
Dutch  bourgeoisie  engaged  in  household  pur- 
suits. An  elegant  and  sometimes  uncertain  poise 
characterises  the  children  of  the  landed  gentry  of 
the  eighteenth  century  whose  portraits  abound, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  more  solid  vigour  of  their 
companions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  gen- 
eral, children  have  taken  their  place  shyly  in 
portraiture;  their  immaturity  has  made  them 
hesitant  sitters  and  their  portraits  need  the  under- 
standing which  the  author  possesses.  The  intro- 
duction is  followed  by  comments  on  the  plates. 


The  historical  evidence  concerning  each  portrait 
is  touched  upon  in  anecdotal  form  but  Mr.  God- 
frey has  mostly  enjoyed  interpreting  the  signific- 
ance of  the  picture  and  the  feelings  of  the  youth- 
ful subject.  He  has  a  lively  and  imaginative  style 
and  his  ideas  are  never  dull. 

The  ninety-six  plates  illustrate  examples  of 
paintings,  frescoes  and  drawings.  Formal  family 
portraits  are  not  included,  but  there  are  details 
of  children  taken  from  pictures  in  which  they 
play  only  a  subsidiary  part.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  familiar  and  their  choice  inevitably  re- 
flects the  author's  taste,  but  this  is  not  inappro- 
priate in  a  book  whose  charm  depends  so  much 
upon  a  personal  and  subjective  appreciation  of 
portrait  painting. — J.H.H. 

MODERN    DANISH    CERAMICS:  By 

Esbjom  Hiort.  (London:  Zwemmer.  New 
York:  Museum  Books  Inc.  Stuttgart:  Verlag 
Gerd  Hatje.  Teufen:  Arthur  Niggli  &  Willy 
Verkauf.  Copenhagen :  Jul.  Gjellerups  Forlag. 
1955,  12  pp.  English  text,  80  plates,  of  which 
4  are  in  colour.  £2  ios.  net.) 

MR.  HIORT'S  book  is  primarily  an  anthology 
of  fine  pictures  of  modern  Danish  pottery, 
preceded  by  an  Introduction  which  appears  in 
four  languages — English,  French,  German  and 
Danish. 

In  Denmark,  as  in  England,  the  main  emphasis, 
in  pottery  with  artistic  pretensions,  is  on  stone- 
ware. In  Nathalie  Krebs,  Denmark  has  perhaps 
the  most  sophisticated  and  complete  master  of 
glazes  to  be  found  amongst  contemporary 
potters — indeed,  her  control  of  glaze-effects  is 
sometimes  so  perfect  as  to  be  faintly  repellent. 
More  sympathetic,  perhaps  because  less  technic- 
ally perfect,  is  the  work  of  Christian  Poulsen, 
Gudrun  Meedom,  Ebbe  Sadolin,  or  Per 
Luinemann-Schmidt.  Several  artists  use  the  mat- 
erial for  ceramic  sculpture,  notably  Jais  Nielsen, 
Knud  Kyhn,  Jean  Gaugin  and  Axel  Salto  among 
the  older  men :  and  Johannes  Hedegaard  and — 
perhaps  best  of  all — Helge  Christoffersen  among 
the  younger.  An  interesting  development  in 
Denmark  is  the  spread  of  underglaze-blue 
painting,  which  perhaps  reflects  the  growing 
interest  in  late-Ming  wares,  just  as  the  earlier 
stoneware  movement  responded  to  the  con- 
temporary adulation  of  Sung  pottery.  This 
development  is  best  seen  in  the  work  of  Georg 
Hetting,  Erik  Reiff  and  Gertrud  Vasegaard,  all 
working  for  the  firm  of  Bing  and  Grandahl. 
Nor  can  one  refrain  from  mentioning  the  irre- 
pressible Bjorn  Wiinblad,  whose  whimsical 
forms  and  decoration  compel  attention  by  their 
wit  and  endless  invention,  however  much  they 
offend  the  more  severe  canons  of  contemporary 
taste. 

Mr.  Hiort's  introduction  makes  no  great  pre- 
tence of  being  exhaustively  informative,  and  is 
not  entirely  innocent  of  those  faintly  embarras- 
sing assessments  of  modern  work  which  seem 
inseparable  from  contemporary  commentaries. 


The  pictures,  however,  are  the  thing,  and  here 
there  is  a  feast  of  beautiful  wares,  beautifully 
photographed.  The  English  translation,  by  Eve 
M.  Wendt,  reads  smoothly  and  is  in  the  main 
perfectly  adequate. — R.J.C. 

PICASSO:  A  STUDY  OF  HIS  WORK:  By 

Frank  Elgar.  A  Biographical  Study  by  Robert 
Maillard.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Francis  Scarfe.  (London:  Thames  &  Hudson, 
25s.  net.) 

THIS  new  book  on  Picasso,  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Francis  Scarfe,  follows  somewhat 
quickly  the  superb  work  of  last  year  by  Boeck 
and  Sabartes  (also  published  by  Thames  & 
Hudson)  and  recalls  vividly  the  old  limerick: 

'There  was  an  old  man  of  Belgrade 

Who  had  all  his  clothes  ready  made 

When  asked  do  they  fit 

He  replied  not  a  bit 

But  consider  how  little  I  paid'. 
For  the  previous  publication  had  cost  five  pounds 
five  and  this  is  only  one  pound  five. 

To  those  who  are  contented  with  a  cheap  book 
this  may  prove  excellent.  Yet  for  the  more  dis- 
cerning it  can  give  very  little  though  it  seems  to 
give  so  much.  The  seventy-five  colour  reproduc- 
tions should  be  sufficient  for  a  libel  action,  so  far 
are  they  from  the  originals,  and  indeed  an  aston- 
ishing decline  from  those  of  the  previous  pub- 
lication. The  chronological  list  of  principal 
works  (261  are  reproduced)  is  disturbing  in  that 
so  much  is  left  out,  not  only  in  paintings,  some 
of  which  appear  with  the  text,  but  in  sculpture, 
engravings  and  pottery;  the  which  are  shown 
so  clearly  in  the  Boeck-Sabartes  book.  The  text 
written  by  Messrs.  Elgar  and  Maillard  has  the 
effect  of  turning  the  reader  'schizophrenic',  for 
Mr.  Elgar  describes  the  pictures  in  plain  type 
while  Mr.  Maillard  keeps  up  a  biographical 
study  in  italics  on  the  same  page.  They  rush 
along  like  two  express  trains,  one  soon  out- 
distancing the  other  but  almost  coming  parallel 
on  page  84  and  again  on  page  159.  In  several 
cases  the  authors  repeat  each  other;  sometimes 
they  refer  to  the  page  where  a  work  is  repro- 
duced but  mostly  do  not.  Mr.  Elgar's  com- 
mentary on  the  pictures  is  uninspired,  he  tells 
again  and  again  the  objects  to  be  found  in  sep- 
arate pictures  and  often  how  they  are  placed,  but 
little  is  said  of  the  mood  which  these  objects  and 
their  placing  may  create.  Such  a  mood  alone  is 
individual  to  Picasso.  Often  his  metaphors  are 
regrettably  sweeping,  as  of  Picasso's  hands: 
' .  .  .  enough  flair  in  their  touch  to  lay  hold  on 
the  world  and  tear  apart  the  veil  of  time,  and 
probe  the  secrets  of  the  earth  and  the  myths  of 
primitive  man  .  .  .  His  fingers  have  felt  all  the 
hollows  and  contours  of  the  world  .  .  .  has  held 
the  universe  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.'  There  are 
over  eighty  pages  of  text  by  this  writer,  who 
towards  the  end  disarmingly  writes  that  he  is 
fully  aware  of  the  book's  faults;  this  seems 
doubtful. 
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Mr.  Maillard's  biographical  account  is  much 
better  and  often  too  he  writes  of  some  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  momentary  feeling  of 
its  vitality.  Dates  are  given  and  it  is  easy  to  refer 
to  any  particular  moment.  The  book  is  con- 
venient in  size  and  excellently  arranged  as  an 
illustrated  work  with  many  reproductions  which 
will  be  new  to  the  general  reader ;  it  also  contains 
a  list  of  works  by  Picasso  to  be  found  in  the 
Museums  of  Europe. — H.S.E. 

INGRES,  SES  SOURCES  LITTERAIRE S . 
INGRES,  CAHEERS  LITTERAIRE  S 
INEDITS:  Both  by  Norman  Schlenoff. 
(Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France.  French 
francs  1,800  and  400  each  +  T.L.) 

MR.  SCHLENOFF' S  book  Ingres,  ses  sources 
Htthaires  presents  Ingres  in  the  looking  glass  of 
his  period,  both  before  he  was  born  and  after. 
We  see  his  father  advancing  steadily  into  renown 
amongst  the  citizens  of  Montauban,  and  then 
the  young  Ingres,  even  from  far  away  Paris, 
having  his  work  also  presented  by  a  proud  father. 
Mr.  Schlenoff  shows  how  the  situation  described 
by  T.  S.  Eliot  in  his  essay  on  Baudelaire  is  re- 
peated, how  the  Mantle  falls  not  on  the  pupil 
but  on  that  pupil's  son.  Ingres  from  his  earliest 
youth  was  trained  to  be  an  artist  and  the  author 
shows  with  great  interest  and  much  humour  how 
serious  was  the  whole  entourage  of  an  artist's 
setting,  and  presents  the  young  Ingres  dissatisfied 
with  his  appearance,  flattering  himself  in  his 
earliest  self-portraits,  outstripping  his  masters  by 
his  dexterity,  until  at  last  he  stood  crowned  by 
his  country  and  courted  by  painters,  philoso- 
phers, writers  and  kings. 

Ingres  had  always  a  keen  idea  of  the  superiority 
of  the  artist,  and  it  is  instructive  to  go  with  him 
to  Rome  at  the  age  of  26 ;  to  find  him  for  the 
first  time  quite  independent  and  to  note  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  adorns  his  life.  It  is 
from  this  date  we  have  the  famous  note  books 
which  are  so  much  the  subject  of  Mr.  Schlenoff 's 
second  book,  Ingres,  cahiers  litte'raires  inedits, 
which  deals  chiefly  with  numbers  5  and  6  on  the 
Odyssey  and  the  Iliad.  The  care  with  which 
Ingres  uses  literature  is  remarkable,  turning  it 
always  to  pictorial  form,  annotating  and  group- 
ing incident  after  incident.  The  author  makes 
manifest  Ingres'  deep  devotion  to  his  art  and  his 
modesty  in  that  art.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  set 
himself  to  copy  a  drawing  by  Holbein,  'pour 
apprendre  a  dessiner',  which  brings  him  vividly 
into  our  midst,  for  Renoir  saw  him  at  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  'He  had  a  block  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  made  a  sketch,  discarded  it  and  began 
another;  then  straight  off  made  a  drawing  as 
perfectly  as  if  he  had  worked  on  it  for  a  week.' 

It  is  stimulating  to  read  of  his  love  of  music, 
from  his  playing  second  fiddle  in  the  Toulouse 
orchestra  when  he  was  .welve,  to  his  statement 
to  a  friend  at  the  age  of  eighty  that  he  was  not 
living  'comme  un  chou'  but  'had  all  Haydn  .  .  . 
and  the  divine  Mozart  makes  up  the  small  joy 
of  my  small  existence  at  Meung'. 

Beyond  all  these  homely  details  these  books 
are  most  scholarly,  rich  with  informative  notes 
much  of  which  is  published  for  the  first  time,  and 
contain  a  bibliography  of  fifty-seven  pages  care- 


fully compiled;  the  whole  a  documentation  of 
the  extraordinary  quality  of  that  time;  a  period 
when  the  romantic  melancholy  of  Chateau- 
briand so  caught  the  imagination  of  the  French, 
and  of  Ingres  in  particular,  that  the  Scottish  bard 
Ossian  could  be  written  of  as  even  superior  to 
Homer  or  the  Bible,  'il  est  plus  primitif '. — H.S.E. 

ROMAN  MORNINGS:  By  James  Lees- 
Milne.  (London:  Allan  Wingate,  17s.  net.) 
GUIDE  books  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
classes,  the  comprehensive  and  informative  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selective  and  'chatty'  on 
the  other.  For  the  city  of  Rome  the  shining  ex- 
amples of  the  former  are  Murray's  Handbook  of 
1899  and  the  latest  edition  of  the  Touring  Club 
Italiano's  squat  volume.  Both  are  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student,  but  are  probably  too  de- 
tailed for  the  tourist  on  a  first  visit.  Augustus 
Hare's  Walks  in  Rome,  with  its  wonderful  stock 
of  quotations  and  charming  line  drawings,  is 
probably  the  most  distinguished  example  of  the 
selective  and  eminently  readable  guide-book, 
but  it  was  written  in  1871  and  devotes  more 
space  than  modern  taste  desires  to  the  classical 
remains.  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hutton  have  dedicated  characteristically  charm- 
ing books  to  Rome,  but  one  feels  that  they  are 
written  for  the  intending,  or  even  the  armchair 
traveller  rather  than  the  active  sightseer.  In 
Roman  Mornings  Mr.  James  Lees-Milne  has  in- 
vented a  new  and  highly  original  form  of  guide- 
book which  falls  into  neither  of  these  categories; 
it  is  both  highly  selective,  being  devoted  to  no 
more  than  eight  buildings,  and  highly  inform- 
ative; it  may  readily  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  never  been  to  Rome  and  profitably  used 
in  the  city  itself.  Mr.  Lees-Milne  is  particularly 
to  be  praised  for  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
has  kept  his  balance  between  the  twin  stools  of 
the  erudite  and  the  popular  without  once  top- 
pling into  pedantry  or  superficiality.  Indeed,  he 
has  filled  a  long  felt  gap  by  providing  an  enter- 
taining and  informative  book  on  Rome  for  the 
intelligently  interested  traveller  who  has  less 
than  the  month  needed  to  pursue  Hare's  Walks; 
who  wants  a  cicerone  more  informative  than 
Mr.  Lucas  or  Mr.  Hutton ;  and  who  is  unwilling 
to  trust  himself  in  the  catacombs  of  the  T.C.I, 
guide. 

Roman  Mornings  has  in  its  title  a  distant  echo 
of  Ruskin — amplified  by  the  publisher's  ad- 
vertisement— which  is  not  wholly  unfortunate, 
for  it  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  critical 
standards  have  changed  over  the  past  seventy 
years.  The  disciples  Ruskin  so  sweetly  led  to 
Santa  Croce  and  Giotto's  Campanile  were  less 
well  informed,  less  hungry  for  factual  informa- 
tion and  less  reluctant  to  take  aesthetic  opinions 
for  granted  than  the  public  for  which  Mr.  Leess 
Milne  caters.  Mornings  in  Florence  which  is 
probably  the  most  beautifully  written  of  all 
guide-books,  is  primarily  a  persuasive  introduc- 
tion to  an  aesthetic  and  moral  philosophy  by 
way  of  a  number  of  vividly  and  appreciatively 
described  works  of  art.  Roman  Mornings  is  a 
microcosmic  history  of  Roman  architecture 
exemplified  in  eight  buildings.  Whereas  Ruskin 
could  hardly  ever  resist  a  snort  at  any  object 
created  outside  the  ever  contracting  'Age  of 


Faith',  Mr.  Lees-Milne  is  at  pains  to  indicate  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  each  style  from  the  Imperial 
Roman  to  the  Rococo — and  we  never  sense 
him  edging  past  a  building  with  averted  eyes  as 
did  Ruskin  when  confronted  with  S.  Moise's 
baroque  facade  in  Venice. 

By  choosing  eight  buildings,  each  of  which  is 
a  notable  and  singularly  beautiful  example  of  the 
style  in  which  it  was  conceived,  Mr.  Lees-Milne 
has  illustrated  the  development  and  continuity 
of  Roman  architecture  from  the  second  century 
to  the  eighteenth.  Beginning  with  the  Pantheon, 
the  most  influential  of  all  Rome's  classical  monu- 
ments, he  passes  on  to  S.  Costanza,  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  Bramante's  Tempictto,  Peruzzi's 
Palazzo  Massimo,  Bernini's  S.  Andrea  al  Quirin- 
ale,  Borromini's  S.  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane — 
and,  finally,  that  widely  loved  fantasy,  the  Trevi 
fountain.  To  each  he  devotes  a  chapter  contain- 
ing a  succinct  account  of  its  history  and  architect 
(when  known),  a  brief  exposition  of  its  style, 
with  reference  to  associated  buildings,  and  some 
judicious  remarks  on  its  artistic  value.  At  the  end 
of  every  chapter  there  is  a  brief  bibliography 
suggesting  the  lines  on  which  more  detailed 
studies  may  be  pursued.  Mr.  Lees-Milne  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  travel  literature 
and  architectural  history,  and  has  invented  a  new 
literary  form  into  the  bargain.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  treat  other  cities  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  graceful  urbanity. 
One  hopes,  furthermore,  that  the  second  edition 
of  the  present  book  will  contain  a  more  generous 
supply  of  illustrations  (the  fourteen  published  are 
wholly  inadequate)  for  the  benefit  of  stay-at- 
homes,  and  a  small  map  to  help  the  energetic 
tourist. — H.L.S. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  NETSUKE  CARVER: 

By  F.  Meinertzhagen.  80  pp.  +  20  pp.  of 

Plates,  quarto.  (London:  Routledge  &  Kegan 

Paul,  45s.  net.) 
THIS  is  a  remarkably  compact  book  giving  a 
wide  account  of  netsuke,  their  forms,  materials 
and  history  and  describing  the  styles  of  all  the 
most  important  carvers.  This  is  followed  by 
twenty  plates  illustrating  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  netsuke  with  a  short  description  of 
each,  the  figures  being  mostly  from  careful 
drawings  of  natural  size  by  the  author  himself. 
There  is  a  list  of  fifty-three  facsimile  signatures 
and  a  comprehensive  index.  Like  netsuke  them- 
selves, this  small  book  is  a  'multum  in  parvo'  and 
will  convince  most  readers  that  netsuke  can  be 
serious  works  of  art. 

The  author  has  ventured  on  untrodden 
ground.  He  has  attempted  to  place  the  chief 
carvers  in  their  respective  schools  and  has  traced 
their  influence  on  each  other,  covering  in  this 
way  over  six  hundred  names.  This  has  been  al- 
ready done  for  sword-guards,  but  never  for 
netsuke  and  the  author  felt  than  an  effort  should 
be  made.  He  has  done  much  original  research  to 
that  end.  In  his  seventy  years  of  netsuke  collect- 
ing he  must  have  examined  200,000  pieces  and 
he  took  the  trouble  to  record  over  10,000  of 
them  on  separate  cards,  about  half  of  which  bore 
illustrations,  either  from  his  own  drawings  or 
from  photographs.  It  is  from  this  immense 
accumulation  of  evidence  that  he  has  gained  a 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  second  to  none :  and 
his  conclusions,  which  are  stated  with  sincerity 
and  scholarship,  can  therefore  be  trusted. 

The  small  size  of  the  present  work  and  its  low 
price  have  prevented  him  from  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  carvers  as  fully  as  he  could  have 
done  and  have  also,  unfortunately,  limited  the 
number  of  Japanese  characters  reproduced.  Yet 
an  enormous  amount  of  valid  information  has 
been  packed  into  the  available  space. 

Regarding  the  relative  merits  of  carvers,  there 
;irc  naturally  differences  of  opinion.  Mr.  Mein- 
crtzhagen,  for  instance,  says:  'There  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  a  genuine  Toyomasa  nctsuke'. 
This  seems  disproportionate  praise  when  great 
masters  like  Komin,  Jugioku  and  others  get  only 
a  nominal  mention  and  Sari  is  dismissed  as  a 
'clever  craftsman'.  However  that  may  be,  few 
experienced  collectors  will  disagree  with  his 
carefully  formed  judgments. 

In  works  such  as  tliis,  full  of  Japanese  names 
and  terms,  there  are  often  mistakes  and  mis- 
prints. But  the  present  volume  is  commendably 
free  of  these.  Yamanaka  closed  their  London 
shop  in  1940,  not  1933  as  stated;  Gansui  was  a 
grandson,  not  a  daughter  of  Tomiharu;  and 
some  of  the  notes  on  lacquer  technique  need 
revision.  But  it  seems  trivial  to  point  out  minor 
errors  in  a  work  so  charged  with  accurate  in- 
formation. Indeed,  this  is  a  book  which  every 
serious  collector  should  possess. — M.T.H. 

FLEMISH  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAW- 
INGS AT  56  PRINCE'S  GATE,  LON- 
DON. Two  Vols.  Text.  Plates  (250):  By 
Count  Antoine  Seilern.  (London:  Printed  by 
Shenval  Press,  distributed  by  Maggs  Bros. 
3  gns.  net.) 

IT  has  long  been  known  to  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  art  that  56  Prince's  Gate,  London,  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  houses  one  of  the  choicest  private  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  in  England,  one  incident- 
ally that  is  invariably  open  to  the  earnest  seeker 
after  information  and  inspiration.  Now  its 
owner,  Count  Antoine  Seilern,  has  issued  a 
handsome  two  volume  catalogue  of  the  Flemish 
section  of  his  collection  at  the  remarkably  modest 
price  of  3  gns.  (The  catalogue,  printed  by  the 
Shenval  Press,  is  distributed  by  Messrs.  Maggs.) 
The  volumes  themselves  are  most  attractively 
produced  and  the  illustrations  are  contained  in 
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an  album:  that  they  take  the  form  of  loose  plates 
means  that  they  can  be  held  in  the  hand  or  spread 
out  on  the  table  while  the  weighty  matters 
treated  by  Count  Seilern  arc  examined. 

In  a  sense,  Count  Seilern's  collection  may  be 
construed  as  an  act  of  faith.  Too  often  collectors 
remain  silent  as  to  the  motives  that  have  led 
them  to  devote  so  much  time  and  money  to  the 
composition  of  their  cabinets:  not  so  the  Count. 
He  feels  that  our  age  is  witnessing  a  concentra- 
tion of  works  of  art  in  public  hands  with  the 
result  that  lesser  works  are  apt  to  be  over- 
shadowed, if  not  banished.  'It  will  so  happen,' 
he  writes,  'that  one  day  these  objects  appealing 
to  heart  and  mind  will  no  longer  have  their  part 
in  anybody's  daily  life,  they  will  lose  the  charac- 
ter which  belongs  to  familiar  and  beloved  things 
in  personal  surroundings.'  Although  he  does  not 
precisely  say  so,  one  presumes  that  Ins  own  col- 
lection has  been  formed  to  show  how  the  private 
collector  can  still  assemble  works  of  art  (he  is  too 
modest  in  suggesting  that  his  own  are  necessarily 
minor),  and  one  imagines  that  his  eventual  aim 
will  be  to  cast  his  treasures  back  on  to  the  art 
market  so  that  other  wealthy  individualists  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  hobby  as  himself. 

Count  Seilern  has  carved  out  a  position  as  one 
of  the  most  discerning  specialist  collectors  of  our 
time,  the  quality  of  whose  possessions  is  a  tribute 
to  his  own  taste  and  that  of  his  advisers,  in  par- 
ticular Dr.  Ludwig  Burchard,  whose  inspiration 
can  be  detected  behind  a  number  of  purchases. 
Needless  to  say,  with  Dr.  Burchard  as  the 
Count's  alter  ego,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  Flemish  School,  especially  Rubens.  The 
student  or  the  simple  amateur  who  gains  admit- 
tance to  the  Seilern  Collection  and  has  the  bene- 
fit of  perusing  the  Count's  learned  notes,  will 
grow  aware  of  certain  unfamiliar  sides  of  this 
Master's  production. 

He  will  do  more  than  that:  he  will  observe 
how  Rubens  stands  at  the  peak  of  a  tradition 
and  emerges  as  the  heir  to  a  development  that 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
not  earlier.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  collection 
contains  a  group  of  highly  important  paintings 
and  drawings  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  amongst  them  the  lovely  panel  of  The 
Entombment  by  the  Maitre  de  Flemalle  and  a 
charming  Madonna  and  Child  by  Quentin  Matsys. 

Many  of  Count  Seilern's  possessions  come 
from  English  collections,  and  his  two  Breughels 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  and  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  were  already  in  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fact  that  Breughel's 
poetical  and  magical  Flight  into  Egypt  once  be- 
longed to  Rubens  himself  is  a  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  the  Flemish  tradition, 
and  a  comparison  between  this  painting,  Breu- 
ghel's landscape  drawings  (of  which  an  excellent 
group  is  in  the  collection)  and  the  landscapes  by 
Rubens  emphasises  the  point.  The  Breughel 
drawings  include  an  Alpine  landscape  and  a  View 
of  Antwerp. 

The  fascination  of  Count  Seilern's  group  of 
works  by  Rubens  is  that  it  presents  a  cross- 
section  of  his  activity,  and  he  emerges  once 
again  as  one  of  the  most  protean  and  comprehen- 
sive artists  of  all  time:  small  wonder  that  the 


exact  delimitation  of  his  ocuvre  presents  such 
problems.  In  fact,  nearly  forty  years  of  this 
artist's  activity  are  covered  by  the  examples 
chosen.  These  range  from  the  copy  after  Titian's 
The  Emperor  Charles  V  of  1603  and  the  much 
discussed  modello  for  a  later  altered  version  of 
the  first  altarpiece  for  the  Chiesa  Nuova  at  Rome 
off.  1608  down  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(from  the  Headfort  Collection)  which  is  a  sketch 
for  the  Liechtenstein  picture  of  c.  1635  and  two 
late  sketches  connected  with  the  decorations  for 
the  Torre  de  la  Parada  of  1636-37. 

Rubens  is  especially  shown  as  a  copyist  of 
other  masters,  of  Titian,  Elsheimer  and  Raphael 
(amateurs  of  modem  painting  may  like  to  com- 
pare his  copy  of  the  Castiglione  portrait  with 
that  by  Matisse  shown  in  Paris  last  summer),  as  a 
portrait  painter,  landscape  artist  and  decorator. 
The  all  important  questions  raised  by  the  studies 
for  his  decorations  are  fervently  examined  by 
Count  Seilern,  and  the  problems  are  neatly  sum- 
marised; though  here  and  there  one  wishes  that 
he  had  given  himself  just  a  little  more  elbow 
room.  On  the  whole,  Count  Seilern  is  a  sub- 
scriber to  Valery's  dictum  that  a  fine  object 
renders  one  silent  from  admiration  and  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  find  verbal  equivalents  for 
the  experiences  of  living  with  such  masterpieces 
as  Rubens'  Moonlight  Landscape.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  had  his  impressions 
of  his  own  pictures  or  even  some  of  the  motives 
that  prompted  their  acquisition:  moreover,  the 
problems  of  chronology  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
of  scant  importance  unless  conclusions  are  based 
on  them. — D.S. 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR  FROM  THE 
SCOTT  COLLECTION.  SCOTTISH 
ART  REVIEW  SPECIAL  NUMBER: 

(Published  by  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and 
Museums  Association,  Kelvingrove,  1956. 
Price  2S.  6d.  net.) 

ONE  of  the  most  important  of  the  smaller 
public  collections  of  arms  and  armour  was  be- 
queathed to  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  1939  by  the 
late  R.  L.  Scott  of  Greenock,  and  is  now  dis- 
played at  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum.  No  reliable  catalogue  exists,  and  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museums  Association 
is  to  be  greatly  commended,  therefore,  in  having 
decided  to  devote  a  complete  issue  of  The 
Scottish  Art  Review  to  five  articles  dealing  with  a 
selection  of  objects  from  the  collection. 

The  two  most  interesting  articles  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  history  of  arms  and 
armour  are  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott  and  Mr.  W.  Reid, 
who  deal  respectively  with  the  Lindsay  helm 
and  a  rare  group  of  seventeenth-century  pistols. 
The  Lindsay  helm  has  been  familiar  to  students 
for  many  years.  It  forms  part  of  one  of  several 
groups  of  helms  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
English  on  the  grounds  that  the  majority  of  them 
are,  or  have  been,  associated  with  English  funeral 
monuments.  The  precise  date  of  the  groups  and 
their  relationship  to  each  other,  if  any,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  established  and  Mr. 
Scott  attempts  a  partial  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems based  on  the  evidence  of  typological  devel- 
opment. He  suggests  that  the  dice-box  form  ot 
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helm  without  either  a  basal  flange  or  ventilation 
holes  (e.g.,  No.  78  in  the  Wallace  Collection) 
should  be  regarded  as  the  prototype.  The  next 
stage  of  development  would  be  the  addition  of 
ventilation  holes  and  a  basal  flange  formed  of 
two  separate  riveted  plates,  as  on  the  Fogge  helm 
at  Ashford,  Kent.  Finally  the  basal  flange  would 
be  embossed  out  of  the  lower  edges  of  the  face- 
and  back-pieces  as  on  the  Lindsay  helm,  which 
Mr.  Scott  regards  as  the  fully-developed  form. 
While  this  theory  has  much  to  commend  it  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  over-simplifies  the  prob- 
lem. No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  produce 
definite  proof  that  any  of  these  helms  are  English 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  were  imported  from  the  Continent.  This  is 
particularly  probable  in  the  case  of  the  Lindsay 
helm  which,  together  with  the  examples  at 
Westminster  and  Windsor,  is  almost  exactly 
similar  to  a  helm  in  the  Porte  de  Hal  Museum, 
Brussels.  This  bears  a  mark  (formerly  attributed 
to  an  apparently  mythical  Jacque  Voys  of  Brus- 
sels) which  also  occurs,  together  with  Flemish 
inscriptions,  on  Philip  the  Handsome's  armour 
at  Madrid.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  there- 
fore, that  the  armourer  who  made  the  Brussels 
helm  worked  in  Flanders,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  helms  of  the  Lindsay  group  are  probably 
of  Flemish  origin  also.  Very  similar  headpieces 
with  rudimentary  basal  flanges  are  depicted  in  a 
French  MS.  Tristan,  dated  1463,  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  Paris,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these,   rather   than    the  Wallace  Collection 
group,  represent  the  prototype  of  the  Lindsay 
helm. 

Mr.  Reid's  article  is  less  controversial.  It  is  a 
careful  study  of  a  small  group  of  pistols  with 
stocks  veneered  in  tortoiseshell  which  has 
hitherto  received  only  casual  attention  from 
students.  The  Scott  Collection  includes  two 
pairs  and  a  single  pistol  of  this  type,  all  of 
splendid  quality  and  in  fine  condition.  One  pair 
in  particular,  the  subject  of  an  excellent  coloured 
reproduction,  is  outstanding.  Mr.  Reid  has  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  thirteen  other  pairs  and 
one  single  pistol  in  other  collections  and  he  in- 
cludes a  useful  corpus  of  these  drawn  up  in 
tabular  form.  All  the  evidence  points  to  the 
majority  being  of  German  origin  although  Mr. 
Reid  is  rather  unreasonably  reluctant  to  come  to 
this  conclusion.  Incidentally,  one  cannot  agree 
that  the  letters  PM(?)A  etched  on  the  barrel-tang 
of  the  single  Scott  pistol  'may  be  the  initials  of 
PAOLO  APPIONO  of  MILAN',  particularly 
as  the  barrel  bears  the  Augsburg  mark.  They  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  the  initials  of  the  original 
owner. 

In  the  remaining  articles  Sir  James  Mann  dis- 
cusses the  fifteenth-century  Milanese  armour 
from  Churburg  and  the  two  Greenwich  arm- 
ours from  Wilton,  and  gives  some  interesting 
personal  reminiscences  of  R.  L.  Scott;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hayward  writes  about  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  rapier  with  a  gold-encrusted  hilt,  and 
Mr.  A.  N.  Kennard  about  two  sporting  guns. 
The  whole  publication  is  extremely  well  pro- 
duced and  illustrated  and  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  interested  in  arms  and  armour. — 
C.B. 


LORENZO  LOTTO:  By  Bernard  Berenson. 
(London:  The  Phaidon  Press,  63s.  net.) 

WHEN  Mr.  Berenson  completed  the  manu- 
script of  his  Lorenzo  Lotto  towards  the  end  of 
1893,  Walter  Pater  and  John  Ruskin  were  still 
alive  and  he  was  himself  a  young  man  of  28 
years.  Lorenzo  Lotto  was  then  but  little  known 
to  the  general  public,  for  although  Giovanni 
Morelli  and  the  percipient  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  had  recognised  his  importance  and  justly 
appreciated  his  great  abilities,  no  one  had  singled 
him  out  for  special  study.  Now  he  is  universally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  great  Italian  painters; 
monographs  have  been  written  about  him  and 
he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
'one-man  show'  at  Venice.  In  the  course  of  sixty 
years  much  new  material  has  come  to  light  and 
many  new  pictures  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  the  aesthetic  judgements  Mr.  Berenson 
passed  in  1893  have  only  been  confirmed. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Berenson's  Lorenzo 
Lotto  is  a  much  grander  affair  than  its  two  pre- 
decessors published  in  1895  and  1901.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  no  fewer  than  396  photographs  of 
whole  pictures,  well  chosen  details  and  sig- 
natures, which  alone  give  the  book  a  unique 
value,  especially  as  many  of  the  originals  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  There  are  also  nine  garish 
colour  plates  of  which  the  less  said  the  better. 
All  the  acceptable  new  material  on  Lotto  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  text.  But,  alas,  the  pub- 
lishers cannot  be  said  to  have  acquitted  them- 
selves in  their  usual  exemplary  maimer.  The 
photographs  are  not  arranged  in  any  com- 
prehensible order,  there  is  no  general  index  and 
although  many  books  and  periodical  articles  are 
quoted,  with  references  in  the  text,  there  is  no 
bibliography.  Mr.  Berenson  bases  much  on 
Lotto's  account  book  but  as  there  is  no  need  for 
him  to  refer  in  the  text  to  the  present  where- 
abouts of  this  manuscript  or  the  periodical  in 
which  it  was  published,  these  important  facts 
are  nowhere  mentioned.  (It  was  published  by 
Adolfo  Venturi  in  Galleria  Nazionale  Italiani, 
1894,  Vol.  I,  p.  115.)  Furthermore,  the  proof 
reading  has  been  perfunctory;  many  slips  of  the 
pen  have  gone  uncorrected  and  there  are  several 
misprints — for  example,  one  line  has  been  re- 
peated and  another,  at  the  foot  of  page  91,  has 
been  omitted. 

Few  writers  have  enjoyed  the  duration  of  life 
and  faculties  to  revise  their  work  after  a  lapse  of 
sixty  years.  Mr.  Berenson  tells  us  that  when  he 
read  this  book  for  the  first  time  in  half  a  century 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  little  he- 
had  'to  take  back  and  how  little  to  throw  over- 
board: only  the  insistence  on  Alvise's  influence 
on  Venetian  painters  in  general  and  Lotto  in 
particular'.  One  of  Mr.  Berenson's  great  merits 
as  an  historian  is  that  he  has  always  been  pre- 
pared to  change  his  mind  about  attributions  and 
the  influences  they  suggest.  He  was  himself 
largely  responsible  for  discovering  that  Alvisc 
Vivarini's  powers  and  influence  were  less  con- 
siderable than  he  had  first  thought  and  he  was  con- 
sequently bound  to  omit  from  this  new  edition 
much  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  original  book. 

Numerous  additions  to  Lotto's  oeuvre  have 
necessitated  some  expansion  of  the  book.  Mr. 


Berenson's  neat  way  of  arranging  each  of  his 
chapters  with  a  general  introduction,  an  account 
of  the  pictures  which  fall  into  the  period  under 
review  and  finally  a  summary  paragraph,  has 
enabled  him  to  inject  the  new  material  into  the 
body  of  the  work.  Admirers  of  his  racy,  con- 
versational prose  style  will  rejoice  to  find  that 
he  has,  in  his  inimitable  way,  described  every 
picture  he  mentions,  for  as  he  states,  'a  descrip- 
tion may  serve  to  make  the  reader  look  in  more 
detail,  now  that  photographic  reproduction  per- 
mits it'.  Much  of  the  new  material  has  been  dis- 
covered by  younger  scholars,  who  are  given  full 
credit  for  it.  But  several  pictures  are  published 
in  this  book  for  the  first  time,  notably  the  strik- 
ing portrait  of  an  old  man  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  Collection.  The 
advantages  of  a  method  which  has  permitted 
the  incorporation  of  a  quantity  of  new  material 
in  the  text  are  obvious  though  it  may  well  be 
thought  that  the  book  would  have  been  easier 
to  read  as  a  whole  if  this  information  had  been 
confined  to  an  appendix  or  catalogue  rat  Sonne. 
As  it  is,  the  wealth  of  new  material  dims  much 
of  the  book's  original  freshness  and  clarity  which 
is  now  to  be  sensed  only  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ter on  the  author's  general  impression  of  Lotto. 

This  is  no  place  for  an  examination  of  Lotto's 
many  prodigious  artistic  gifts.  Mr.  Berenson 
judiciously  remarks  that  'as  a  painter  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  a  craftsman,  Lotto  cannot  be 
compared  with  his  more  famous  contemporaries. 
Surely  not  with  Raphael  or  Titian  or  Correggio, 
nor  with  the  younger  masters,  Tintoretto  or 
Paolo  Veronese'.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  too  severe 
on  Lotto's  drawings  which  have  a  grave  sen- 
sitive beauty.  Today  Lotto  wins  our  admiration 
principally  for  his  portraits  which  seem  to  lay 
bare  the  very  souls  of  their  sitters.  A  glance 
through  the  illustrations  to  this  book  is  sufficient 
to  remind  one  that  he  was  the  most  perceptive 
and  penetrating  portrait  painter  of  his  time,  and, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Rembrandt,  the 
most  sensitively  sympathetic  painter  of  old  men 
in  the  whole  history  of  European  art.  But  in  all 
his  work  there  is  a  restless,  nervous,  uneasy 
quality  which  finds  an  echo  in  his  modern  ad- 
mirers. 'His  spirit',  writes  Mr.  Berenson  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  'is  more  like  ours  than  is,  per- 
haps, that  of  any  other  Italian  painter  of  his  time, 
and  it  has  all  the  appeal  and  fascination  of  a  kind- 
red spirit  in  another  age'.  It  is  significant  that 
this  sentence  was  written  not  in  the  1950's  but 
in  the  1890's. — H.H. 


books  on  art 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 
Tiranti  Bookshop,  72  Charlotte 
Street,  London  W.i  (Mus.  1165) 
fine  art  books  since  1 895 
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BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

THE  third  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Major 
Abbey's  great  collection  of  colour-plate  books 
hasjust  been  published.  Its  subject  is  Travel,  under 
the  heads  of  World,  Europe  and  Africa.  Another 
volume,  including  Asia,  Oceania,  Antarctica, 
and  America,  and  the  index  to  both  the  Travel 
volumes,  will  appear  this  year  to  complete  the 
series.  The  collection  itself  has  gone  to  America: 
the  purchaser  will  donate  it  to  a  public  library, 
but  which  one  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Travel,  is,  like  its  two  companions  already 
published,  a  fine  example  of  Curwen  Press  book 
design,  still  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world  today. 
In  his  Preface  Major  Abbey  writes:  'It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  Mr.  Oliver 
Simon  did  not  live  to  see  the  final  volumes  of 
tins  work  through  the  press.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  obtain  the  services  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  typographers  of  the  century,  and 
the  present  elegant  format  and  appearance  of 
these  volumes  are  entirely  due  to  his  continuous 
interest  and  enthusiasm'.  They  certainly  are 
magnificent  in  every  way. 

Like  its  predecessors,  Travel  has  a  coloured 
frontispiece  (in  this  case  a  plate  from  Lycett's 
Views  iti  Australia,  1824),  but  is  shorter,  having 
only  xiv  +  300  pages,  20  collotype  plates  and 
23  line  illustrations.  It  has  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, of  editorial  work  by  Mr.  Michael  Oliver, 
to  whom  tribute  is  paid  by  Major  Abbey  in  his 
Preface.  Mr.  Oliver's  notes  on  certain  of  the 
books  embody  much  research  on  wider  lines 
than  mere  bibliographical  'points'  and  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  catalogue.  The 
entry  on  The  Last  Month  in  Spain,  18 16,  for 
example,  includes  a  most  valuable  short  essay  on 
the  invention  and  early  history  of  lithography ; 
and  the  entry  on  Owen  Jones'  Plans  .  .  .  of  the 
Alhamhra,  1 841-5,  a  useful  description  of  the 
development  of  nineteenth-century  colour 
printing  technique  by  Baxter,  Hullmandel, 
Owen  Jones  and  others. 

The  whole  work  is  a  most  desirable  possession 
for  bibliophiles  and  book-collectors,  and  is 
necessary  for  anyone  seriously  interested  in  the 
history  of  books  and  printing  between  1770  and 
1 860.  The  cost  of  the  2  volumes  on  Travel  is  £25. 

Another  recent  major  production,  from  a 
distinguished  firm  of  English  printers,  is  Oswald 
Siren's  monumental  work  on  Chinese  Painting, 
printed  and  published  by  Lund,  Humphries.  The 
First  Part  oidy  has  appeared,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  of  text,  and  one  of  plates,  dealing  with 
the  First  Millenium  of  Chinese  Painting.  The 
Second  Part,  also  of  3  volumes,  will  complete  the 
work. 

The  format  is  demy  quarto.  The  text  is  set, 
like  Major  Abbey's  volumes,  in  Monotype 
Bembo  in  two  columns.  The  paper  is  Penrose 
Toned  Text,  which  suits  both  text  and  collotype 
plates.  Each  volume  of  text  contains  one  colour 
plate  and  some  half-tones  and  collotype  plates  in 
monochrome.  The  volumes  of  plates  contain  no 
colour,  but  430  collotype  plates.  The  bindings 
are  in  Chinese  red  buckram  with  gold  lettering. 
The  price  of  the  3  volumes  of  Part  I  is  £25.  ios.od. 


This  work,  while  well  designed,  lacks  the 
decorative  approach  that  graces  the  Abbey 
volumes.  But  it  is  a  notable  achievement  of 
English  printing  and  must  amply  justify  the 
decision  to  place  the  production  of  such  a  great 
work  by  a  Swedish  scholar  in  England. 

Book-collectors  should  watch  the  Folio 
Society  of  London,  which  publishes  a  book  every 
month  for  its  members.  The  only  obligation  of  a 
member  is  to  buy  4  books  a  year.  The  large 
membership  enables  these  specially  designed  and 
illustrated  books  to  be  published  at  remarkably 
low  prices.  Among  the  titles  announced  for  1957, 
with  illustrations  by  contemporary  British  artists, 
are  Poes  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination, 
illustrated  by  Michael  Ayrton,  Pride  and  Prejudice 
with  wood-engravings  by  Joan  Hassall,  and  The 
History  of  Mr.  Polly  with  drawings  by  Ian 
Ribbons.  A  prospectus  can  be  obtained  from 
The  Folio  Society,  70  Brook  Street,  London,  W.  1 . 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Guide  to  the  Manchester  Art  Galleries:  By 

the  Director,  S.  D.  Cleveland,  O.B.E.,  F.M.A. 
Manchester:  Printed  for  the  Manchester  Art 
Galleries  Committee.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Czechoslovak  Glass  Review.  Vol.  XI,  No.  8. 

English  representative:  Collet's  Subscription 
Department  (45  Museum  Street,  London, 
W.C.i).  $6.00  yearly.  Single  copies,  $0.50. 

Mezcala,  Ancient  Mexican  Sculpture.  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Exhibition  at  Andre 
Emmerich  Gallery  (October  1956):  By 

Miguel  Covarrubias,  with  notes  by  William 
Sparling  and  a  Preface  by  Andre  Emmerich. 
New  York:  Andre-  Emmerich  Gallery  (18 
East  77th  Street).  $1.50. 

Dutch  Still-Life  Painting  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century:  By  Ingvar  Bergstrom  (translated  by 
Christina  Bergstrom  and  Gerald  Taylor). 
London:  Faber  &  Faber.  84s.  net. 

Raphael's  Madonna  della  Sedia:  By  E.  H. 

Gombrich.  (Charlton  Lectures  on  Art.)  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Butterflies  and  Moths:  Introduction  by  Alfred 
Werner.  London:  Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.  63s. 
net. 

Arrows  of  Desire.  A  Study  of  William  Blake 
and  his  Romantic  World:  By  William 
Gaunt.  London:  Museum  Press  Ltd.  21s.  net. 

Great  Painters.  George  Braque.  Pablo 
Picasso:  Portraits  by  Roger  Hauert.  Text  by 
Andre  Verdet.  Translated  by  Frances  Richard- 
son. Geneva:  Rene  Hister.  (Distributed  in 
Great  Britain  by  Rockliff  Publishing  Cor- 
poration). 

Old  Friends.  Personal  Recollections:  By 

Clive  Bell.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  21s. 
net. 

The  Silent  Traveller  in  Paris.  Written  and 
illustrated  by  Chiang  Yee.  With  a  foreword 
by  Sir  William  Hayter.  London :  Methuen  & 
Co.  Ltd.  30s.  net. 


Movements  in  Modern  Art.  Abstract  Art: 

By  Frederick  Gore.  Cubism:  By  Alfred 
Schmeller.  Expressionism:  By  Edith  Hoff- 
mann (with  24  illustrations  chosen  by  Hein- 
rich  Neumayer).  Fauvism:  By  Denis  Math- 
ews. Impressionism:  By  Peter  de  Francia. 
Surrealism:  By  Alfred  Schmeller.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  6s.  net  each. 

International  Directory  of  Arts,  1956-57. 

Editor:  Dr.  Walter  Kaupert.  Berlin:  Deutsche 
Zentraldruckerei  A.G. 

The  Postage  Stamp.  Its  History  and  Recog- 
nition. The  story  of  stamps  and  stamp  col- 
lectors, with  guidance  for  those  who  wish 
to  start  a  collection:  By  L.  N.  and  M.  Wil- 
liams. Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin 
Books  (A  Pelican  Book).  3s.  6d.  net. 

Architecture  in  Britain.  The  Middle  Ages: 

By  Geoffrey  Webb.  The  Pelican  History  of 
Art.  Edited  by  Nikolaus  Pevsner.  Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  52s.  6d. 
net. 

Portraying  Children.  How  To  Do  It  Series 
Number  66:  By  Dorothy  Colles.  London: 
Studio  Publications.  25s.  net. 

Museu  de  Angola.  Coleccao  Etnogragica. 

(Illustrated  Catalogue.)  Luanda  (Angola), 
Portuguese  West  Africa:  Museu  de  Angola, 
Caixa  Postal  No.  1  :  267-C. 

The  Study  of  Chinese  Antiquities.  An  in- 
augural lecture  delivered  on  15th  May,  1956 
by  S.  H.  Hansford.  (London:  School  of  Orien- 
tal and  African  Studies,  University  of  London, 
W.C.i.) 

Blue-and-  White  Chinese  Porcelain.  A 
Study  of  Form:  By  Cornelius  Osgood.  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company  (15  East 
26th  Street,  New  York  10). 

The  British  Council  Annual  Report  I955-5<S. 

London:  The  British  Council,  is.  net. 

My  Memories  of  Six  Reigns:  By  Her  High- 
ness Princess  Marie  Louise,  V.A.,  C.I., 
G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E.,  R.R.C.  London:  Evans 
Bros.  Ltd.  30s.  net. 

Repertoire  d'Art  et  d'Arch£ologie.  Tome 
LVI.  Ann6e  1952,  et  complement  des 
annees  anterieures.  Publie  sous  la  direction 
de  Marcel  Aubert  et  Pierre  Lelievre.  Paris: 
Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Bibliotheque  d'Art  et 
d'Archeologie  (3  Rue  Michelet,  Paris,  VIe). 

Picasso's  Vollard  Suite:  Introduction  by  Hans 
Bolliger.  London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  50s. 
net. 

Chelsea  and  other  English  Porcelain,  Pot- 
tery and  Enamel  in  the  Irwin  Untermyer 
Collection:  Text  by  Yvonne  Hackenbroch. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  £$  8s.  net. 

The  Tate  Gallery  Report  i955-5<5-  Report  of 
the  Trustees  for  the  Year  1st  April,  1955 
to  31st  March,  1956.  London:  H.M.  Station- 
ery Office.  3  s.  6d.  net. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 


Round  about  the  Galleries 


Alfred  Stevens  Discovery 

DISCOVERY  of  a  nude  painting  by 
Alfred  Stevens  is  a  matter  of  real  import- 
ance; for  though  he  did  few  easel  pictures  and 
was  primarily  a  sculptor  and  decorator  they  have 
the  supreme  quality  of  genius.  His  masterwork 
in  this  respect  is  the  portrait  of  Mary  Ann  Coll- 
mann  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  a  portrait  that  loses 
nothing  by  comparison  with  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean schools  of  painting.  The  beautiful  study  of 
Mrs.  Mitchell  and  her  child  also  has  the  pro- 
found authority  that  could  come  only  from  a 
great  and  individual  mind.  Oil  paintings  by 
Stevens  vary  in  style,  of  course,  with  his  own 
moods  and  development.  There  are  the  jui'enilia 
of  Emma  Pegler  and  James  Barrett,  contempor- 
ary with  the  marvellous  pen  and  ink  study,  done 
at  the  age  of  about  i6,  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon. 
Samuel  Best.  Two  portrait  sketches  that  are 
catalogued  circa  1 840-1 842,  John  Morris  Moore 
and  Portrait  of  an  Artist,  are  records  of  Stevens' 
time  in  Italy.  Neither  of  the  latter  is  consistent 
in  completeness  of  style  with  the  Mary  Ann 
Colhnann,  the  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  the  King  Alfred 
and  his  Mother.  These  three  paintings,  for  spiritual 
intensity  and  aristocratic  statement,  are  Stevens 
at  the  height  of  his  powers  as  a  painter.  It  is  to 
this  period  that  the  recently  discovered  nude 
(see  page  53)  study  belongs.  On  canvas  to  the 
dimensions  of  24x20  ins.,  it  shows  a  female 
model  with  her  arms  raised  above  her  head, 
standing  in  profile  against  a  background  of 
white  fabric.  The  light  coming  from  the  right 
throws  part  of  the  figure  into  shadow. 

The  woman  depicted  is  typical  of  the  Stevens 
model,  classically  built,  calm  and  serious  of  ex- 
pression and  pose.  Her  type  is  echoed  over  and 
over  again  in  the  sanguine  drawings  which  were 
in  the  artist's  studio  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
which  were  sold  for  pitiably  few  shillings  at  the 
auction  of  his  works  in  1877.  When  purchased 
by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  A.  Egerton  Cooper, 
this  nude  was  said  to  be  by  an  anonymous  Vic- 
torian artist.  When  I  first  saw  the  picture  I  felt, 
as  did  the  owner,  that  no  hand  other  than  Stevens' 
could  have  done  it.  Since  then  the  back  of  the 
frame  has  been  stripped  of  some  paper  and  the 
following  inscription  was  revealed.  A  copy  of  the 
writing  on  the  frame  this  one  replaces  in  1902. 
Painted  by  Alfred  Stevens  1851.  The  property  of 
William  Morris,  formerly  in  possession  of  T.  W. 
Moody.  The  latter  was  for  many  years  the  master 
of  Decorative  Art  at  South  Kensington.  If  the 
'William  Morris'  was  the  poet-painter,  we  know, 
of  course,  that  he  died  in  1896:  and  the  picture 
could  therefore  not  have  been  in  his  possession 
in  1902,  but  could  have  been  so  before.  The 
name  Moody  appears  in  the  Sale  Lists  of  the  con- 
tents of  Alfred  Stevens'  studio  held  I9th-20th 
July,  1877,  at  Robinson  and  Fisher's.  He  bought 


many  drawings,  including  item  116,  which  con- 
tained no  fewer  than  100  for  £2  5s.  od.  In  his 
book,  Alfred  Stevens,  K.  R.  Towndrow  states 
(page  64),  that  T.  W.  Moody  is  known  to  have 
had  the  unfinished  canvas  of  Stevens'  Parmigiano 
Painting  his  Vision  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  possession. 

J.  R.  Cozens;  Turner;  Birket  Foster 

THE  annual  exhibitions  of  old  watercolours  at 
Messrs.  Agnevv's  Galleries  are  always  attractive 
events  in  the  art  world.  This  year  the  accent  is 
on  J.  R.  Cozens  (I752-I799)-  The  juxtaposition 
of  two  fine  drawings,  The  Chasm  at  Delphi  (see 
page  53)  and  The  Thames  from  Richmond  Hill  is 
of  exceptional  interest  to  collectors  and  art 
scholars.  The  former,  which  is  24JX36  ins. 
shows  Cozens  in  his  romantic  and  imaginative 
manner.  Signed  and  dated  1790,  it  appears  as 
No.  436  in  Messrs.  Bell  &  Girtin's  Walpole 
Society's  volume  of  the  Drawings  and  Sketches  of 
John  Robert  Cozens  (1935).  Also  included  in 
Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  the 
history  of  this  drawing  is  that  it  was  'made  out 
from  a  sketch  of  Stuart's  by  the  late  Mr.  Cozens, 
under  the  direction  of  a  traveller  who  had 
recently  visited  the  spot'.  The  title  upon  the 
print  is  The  Rock  at  Delphi.  A  grand  if  sombre, 
effect,  the  original  reminds  one  of  The  View  in 
the  Island  of  Elba  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum). 
Indeed,  it  has  much  in  common  with  this  better 
known  example  of  Cozens'  genius.  The  Thames 
from  Richmond  Hill,  while  of  topographical  in- 
tention, and  one  of  the  very  few  English  subjects 
known  to  be  by  Cozens,  still  expresses  the  artist's 
poetic  mood,  so  greatly  admired  by  Constable. 

Two  other  works  relate  to  the  earlier  period 
of  Cozens'  Swiss  tour;  and  it  is  instructive  to 
contrast  an  early  Turner,  The  Lake  of  Thun,  that 
hangs  nearby,  since  it  shows  how  markedly 
Turner  was  influenced  as  a  young  man  by 
Cozens.  We  can  then  contemplate  Turner  in  his 
maturity  and  essentially  personal  style.  His 
watercolour  Jerusalem  from  the  Latin  Convent  is  a 
topographical  fantasy,  with  architectural  inci- 
dents in  the  distance  suggestive  of  Rome, 
Florence  and  Constantinople.  It  was  engraved 
by  E.  Fin  den  in  1 836  for  his  Landscape  Illustrations 
of  the  Bible,  but  the  engraving  was  never  pub- 
lished. Rich  in  colour  and  sensitive  in  drawing, 
the  effect  in  a  space  no  larger  than  5$  X  8  ins.  is 
unique  for  imaginative  conception  and  technical 
dexterity.  A  very  big  drawing  by  Francis  Towne 
entitled  Mer  de  Glace,  and  which  relates  to  the 
artist's  Swiss  subjects,  notably  The  Source  of  the 
Arveiron,  is  a  detailed  improvisation  on  natural 
form  carried  out  in  that  meticulous  pen,  ink  and 
wash  style  which  Towne  made  peculiarly  his 
own.  Here  are  those  'fashionable'  abstract  shapes 
knit  together  to  make  a  coherent  landscape 
whole.  After  this  cold,  bleak,  alpine  solitude, 


we  have  the  warm  and  richly  wooded  Avon 
Valley  by  John  Martin,  whose  mystical  tempera- 
ment none  the  less  pervades  the  natural  facts. 
John  Varley's  view,  The  Bay  of  Naples,  proves 
with  what  skilful  dignity  Varley  could  re- 
construct a  traveller's  sketch ;  for  the  artist  never 
visited  Italy.  There  was  nothing  that  the  ever 
popular  Birket  Foster  could  not  express  in  his 
celebrated,  highly  finished  method.  His  water- 
colour  of  a  huntsman  and  hounds,  in  a  typically 
picturesque  rural  scene,  however,  is  an  unfamiliar 
subject  to  me.  The  exhibits  I  have  mentioned 
are  the  more  important  ones  in  a  collection  of 
150  which  includes  works  by  Sickert  and 
Augustus  John. 

Henri-Joseph  Harpignies  (1819-1916) 

TO  have  been  born  almost  within  the  noise  of 
Waterloo  and  to  have  died  in  the  year  of  the 
batde  of  the  Somme  is  something  of  a  triumph 
in  itself.  Henri-Joseph  Harpignies  (97  when  he 
died  on  28th  August,  1916),  had  lived  through 
many  revolutions,  dynastic,  political,  social  and 
art.  Middle-aged  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  he  was  a  very  old  man  during 
the  second  invasion  of  his  country  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Yet  looking  at  about  40  of  his  works  at 
Marlborough  Fine  Art  in  Old  Bond  Street,  one 
feels  in  the  presence  of  a  personality  who  spent 
his  whole  long  life  in  the  quest  of  peace  and 
beauty.  Harpignies  might  have  said  with  Landor : 
'Nature  I  loved  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art*. 

Beginning  as  a  commercial  traveller,  he  could 
not  resist  the  urge  of  an  artistic  temperament, 
and  though  he  started  to  study  later  than  is  usual 
with  most  art  students,  his  pictures  soon  found 
recognition.  After  working  at  Achard's  Acad- 
emy, Harpignies  went  to  Rome  in  1850.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  achieved  his  first  success  at 
the  Salon  with  a  painting  Lisiere  de  Bois  stir  les 
Bords  de  I'Allier.  Winning  prize  after  prize  and 
medal  after  medal,  he  was  finally,  in  1901, 
awarded  the  Croix  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Harpignies  had  the  poet's  love  of  natural  beauty, 
and  painted  trees,  rivers,  the  sea  and  townscapes 
with  profound  feeling  and  technical  distinction. 
Though  much  influenced  by  Corot,  he  devel- 
oped his  own  style.  One  of  the  few  French  artists 
to  understand  the  subtle  potentiality  of  water- 
colour,  Harpignies  used  this  medium  with  such 
authority  as  to  be  among  master-aquarellists. 
Among  the  oils  and  watercolours  at  'The  Marl- 
borough' is  a  small  one  entitled  Claire  de  Lune, 
which  for  exquisite  sentiment  and  truthful  effect 
is  quite  memorable.  Such  an  exhibition  is  a 
pleasure  to  see.  Here  is  a  French  artist  who  can 
never  be  unfashionable  to  the  lover  of  fine 
painting — and  this  mostly  because  he  allowed 
nature  rather  than  theory  to  dictate  the  mood  of 
his  work. 


Si 


Old  George  Stubbs 

FEW  characters  in  English  art  are  more  fascin- 
ating than  George  Stubbs,  the  animal  painter. 
Looking  at  his  virile,  uncompromising  features, 
as  seen  in  Ozias  Humphry's  portrait,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  artist  who  could  suspend  dead 
horses  from  an  iron  bar,  the  better  to  study  their 
muscles  and  bones.  Nor  did  Stubbs  stop  at  horses 
which  were  within  the  law,  but  he  might  have 
got  himself  into  serious  trouble  for  procuring 
and  dissecting  humans.  Anything  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  art  was  old  George's  motto !  Having 
mastered  anatomy,  the  next  important  thing  was 
how  to  paint  in  the  most  permanent  way  pos- 
sible. We  therefore  find  him,  in  the  1770's,  ex- 
perimenting with  a  kind  of  enamel  painting.  He 
thought  he  could  use  glazed  copper  or  porcelain 
instead  of  canvases  and  panels,  and  fix  his  pig 
ments  by  firing. 

Stubbs  did,  in  fact,  do  some  creditable  work 
in  this  method,  but  other  artists  and  the  Royal 
Academy  generally  looked  askance  at  Stubbs' 
experiments:  and  when  he  sent  five  of  them  to 
the  R.A.  in  1782  they  were  so  badly  hung  that 
Stubbs  angrily  refused  to  submit  his  Diploma 
Work,  an  essential  rule  of  his  academicianship. 
The  R.A.  then  refused  to  confirm  his  election 
and  the  King  did  not  sign  his  Diploma.  Some 
reconcilation  took  place  years  afterwards.  Yet  as 
far  as  painting  on  wood  and  canvas  was  con- 
cerned Stubbs  was  as  fine  a  technician  as  any 
English  artist :  far  more  so  than  Reynolds,  whose 
fugitive  colours  may  well  have  directed  Stubbs 
towards  those  enamel  experiments.  Carefully 
laying  in  his  picture  in  dead  colour  or  mono- 
chrome, and  applying  glazes  and  scumbling, 
many  of  his  works  have  survived  absolutely 
intact.  How  impressed  old  Stubbs  would  be  if 
he  could  see  the  beautiful  condition  of  his  pic- 
ture at  Frank  T.  Partridge's,  London  (see  page 
53).  On  a  panel,  it  is  of  two  hunters,  brown- 
black  and  dappled  grey,  with  a  piebald  dog 
between  them  and  a  stable  hand  in  yellow  livery 
to  the  right.  The  landscape  background  is  of  a 
lake  and  large  tree.  To  the  dimensions  of  50  x  40 
ins.,  the  picture  came  from  the  Lord  Carnarvon 
Collection,  and  was  until  recently  in  Mrs. 
Edward  Hulton's  possession.  She  had  loaned  it 
for  some  time  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  It  appeared 
as  No.  32  in  an  exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  in  195 1.  Having  achieved  such  fine  and 
lasting  work,  Stubbs  need  not  have  wasted  so 
much  of  his  time  on  the  enamel  experiments. 
This  picture  is  Stubbs  at  his  best. 

The  Subjective  Mood 

R.  V.  PITCHFORTH,  R.A.,  who  is  holding 
an  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  landscape  painter  who  has  developed 
from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  mood.  By 
which  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  gone  un- 
intelligibly abstract,  but  that  in  place  of  his 
earlier  literal  and  descriptive  style  he  now  paints 
in  an  interpretative  and  poetic  maimer.  Such, 
of  course,  is  the  problem  of  all  accomplished 
landscape  painters  if  they  are  to  add  anything 
worthwhile  to  the  tradition.  The  clever  tech- 
nician has  no  difficulty  in  representing  things  in 
a  familiar  and  ordinary  way,  but  it  takes  a  phil- 
osophic and  meditative  mind  to  show  those 


things  in  an  unusual  but  none  the  less  true  aspect. 
Mr.  Pitchforth's  idea  of  Rickmansworth  Canal, 
for  instance,  is  an  improvisation  on  trees,  water 
and  boats,  and  the  result  is  a  harmonious  rhythm 
of  design  and  colour,  yet  still  associated  recog- 
nisably  with  natural  facts.  The  artist's  Welsh 
views  are  both  original  in  design  and  dramatic 
in  atmospheric  chiaroscuro.  He  is  also  successful 
in  certain  sea-pieces,  but  should  guard  against 
painting  on  a  scale  that  might  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  delicate  transparent  medium.  I  com- 
mend this  exhibition  to  collectors  who  appreci- 
ate something  different  in  watercolour,  but  essen- 
tially sincere  and  pleasant. 

At  Wolverhampton 

DISCERNING  artists  and  critics  have  long  been 
aware  of  Sidney  Causer's  topographical  and 
landscape  drawings.  Study  at  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton Art  School,  a  spell  of  interior  decorating, 
frequent  visits  to  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
wide  experience  of  English  masterpieces  of 
architecture  have  combined  to  produce  an  artist 
of  fastidious  maimer.  Causer  is  'at  home',  as  it 
were,  with  all  styles,  from  Ancient  Roman, 
Gothic,  Renaissance  to  more  recent  examples. 
While  taking  infinite  trouble  to  record  the  facts 
Causer  also  possesses  what  is  rare  among 
draughtsmen  of  architecture,  the  poetic  and 
antiquarian  sentiment,  so  that  his  drawings  are 
an  appropriate  balance  of  knowledge  and  feeling. 
As  he  himself  says,  it  is  the  light  and  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  buildings  that  interests  him 
primarily.  Those  drawings  now  on  exhibition 
at  the  Wolverhampton  Art  Gallery  are  the 
cream  of  work  remaining  in  his  studio,  many 
of  them  executed  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Others,  like  the  one  Aqueduct  at  Segovia, 
were  done  on  continental  visits  between  the 
wars.  There  are  many  fine  studies  of  Oxford, 
London  and  the  south  of  France.  Causer  is  a 
regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Watercolours,  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  Birmingham  Artists,  of  which  last  three 
Societies  he  is  a  member.  He  is  well  represented 
in  various  public  galleries. 

Pastel  Society 

THE  pastel  is  primarily  a  French  art  and  reached 
its  zenith  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  such 
masters  as  La  Tour,  Chardin,  Liotard,  albeit,  via 
the  Italian  Carrierra  Rosalba,  who  influenced 
them  all  in  turn.  England  has  had  her  own 
masters,  Francis  Cotes  and  John  Russell  to  name 
the  best.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  that  accomplished 
draughtsman  James  Grant  is  now  President  of 
the  Pastel  Society.  Founded  in  1898,  many  fam- 
ous artists  have  been  members,  including  G.  F. 
Watts,  Edwin  Abbey,  J.  M.  Whisder,  J.  M. 
Swan,  Edward  Stott  and  C.  H.  Shannon.  There 
were  some  good  things  at  the  recent  exhibition 
held  by  the  Society. 

Today  and  Yesterday 

UNDER  this  apt  tide,  for  some  artists  of  yester- 
day are  still  those  of  today,  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main important  names  tomorrow,  Arthur  Tooth 
&  Sons  of  London  are  now  showing  a  selection 
of  pictures  by  Augustus  John,  Sickert,  Stanley 


Spencer,  Paul  Nash,  Sir  Matthew  Smith,  W. 
Brooker  and  Tristram  Hillier,  an  imposing  array 
of  names.  Most  of  them  have  achieved  an  inter- 
national reputation,  and  the  'Lit'  about  them,  as 
the  cataloguers  say,  must  be  monumental  in 
itself.  Killier  and  Brooker  are  comparatively 
newcomers.  What  controversies  have  raged 
throughout  the  years  about  John,  Sickert  and 
Spencer!  Idle  to  prophesy,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  John,  who  began  as  one  of  the  greatest 
draughtsmen  in  the  classical  style  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  will,  in  2057,  best  justify  the 
reputation  he  made  during  his  lifetime.  This  is  a 
very  stimulating  exhibition,  expressing  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  styles  that  are  associated  with 
the  contemporary  Muse  of  painting. 

Richard  Wilson:  Portrait  Painter 

THAT  the  so-called  father  of  English  landscape 
painting,  Richard  Wilson,  was  greater  in  this 
respect  than  as  a  portrait  artist  goes  without 
saying.  But  within  recent  years  certain  portraits 
by  him  have  come  to  light  which  show  how 
accomplished  he  really  was  as  a  face  painter  when 
at  the  top  of  his  form.  The  finest  portrait  by 
Wilson  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  one  of  Admiral 
Everitt,  (from  a  private  collection)  and  now  at 
the  M.  Bernard  Gallery  (21  Ryder  Street, 
London).  Probably  painted  before  Wilson  went 
to  Italy,  it  is  in  the  mood  of  the  well-known 
Admiral  Smith  (Tom  o'  Ten  Thousand),  now 
at  the  National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich. 
It  shows  Admiral  Everitt  wearing  a  dark  blue 
naval  coat  and  a  rose  coloured  waistcoat.  A 
portrait  in  the  grand  manner,  it  is  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  50x40  ins.,  and  in  perfect  condition. 
This  work  proves  that,  if  Wilson  could  have 
borne  'the  drudgery  of  copying  faces'  as  did 
Gainsborough,  also  a  fine  landscape  artist,  he 
might  well  have  been  among  the  first  portrait 
painters  in  the  English  School.  An  exhibition  of 
Wilson's  best  portraits  would  fill  a  hiatus  in  art 
scholarship,  as  well  as  throwing  light  on  various 
otherwise  obscure  eighteenth-century  person- 
alities. 

Art  for  Beauty's  Sake 

IN  relation  to  art  or  anything,  the  very  word 
beauty,  has  become  so  revolting  that  one  uses  it 
at  the  peril  of  being  wilfully  misunderstood,  but 
the  idea  is  perfecdy  clear  to  those  who  are  not 
stampeded  into  believing  that  every  piece  of  dis- 
torted nonsense  is  a  great  and  desirable  master- 
piece. It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  quite  a  large 
number  of  artists  still  continue  to  try  to  paint 
what  they  and  the  public  enjoy  looking  at. 
Under  the  title  of  'Art  for  Beauty's  Sake',  a  col- 
lection of  about  fifty  watercolours  by  the  best 
contemporary  users  of  the  medium  has  been 
organised  by  the  Art  Exhibitions  Bureau,  and 
is  now  touring  English  provincial  galleries. 
While  quite  a  few  of  the  artists  are  celebrated, 
the  show  contains  the  works  of  many  others 
selected  because  they  conform  to  the  logical 
evolution  of  this  art.  The  variety  of  styles  and 
subjects  linked  within  the  framework  of  the 
tradition  is  an  augury  for  the  healthy  future  of 
the  English  watercolour  school.  The  method 
has  been  used  with  essential  clarity,  and  the 
subjects  range  from  architecture  to  landscapes, 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  J.  R.  Cozens.  The  Chasm  at  Delphi,  24;  ■  36  ins. 
In  the  annual  exhibition  of  watercolours  at 

Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons.  43  Old  Bond  Street, 
London.  Recorded  in  the  Walpole  Society's  Volume  (1935) 

2.  H.-J.  Harpignies.  Les  Chines  du  Chateau  Reiuud. 
Oil  on  canvas  39^  ■  25^  ins.,  signed  and  dated  1X75. 
Now  in  the  Harpignies  Exhibition  at  Marlborough 
Fine  Art,  18  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 

3.  Stanley  Spencer,  R.A.  Village  Life,  Gloucestershire. 
Canvas  34  •  44  ins.  Showing  at  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  31  Bruton  Street,  London. 

4.  A  recently  discovered  nude  study  24  ■  20  ins.  by 
Alfred  Stevens,  painted  in  1851.  Formerly  in  the 
possession  of  William  Morris  and  T.  W.  Moody. 
By  permission  of  A.  E.  Cooper,  R.B.A. 

5.  At  the  Frank  T.  Partridge  Gallery.  George  Stubbs. 
Two  Humers,  dog  and  stable  hand.  Panel  so  ■  40  ins. 
From  the  collections  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Hulton  and  recently  on  loan  to  the  Tate  Gallery. 
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I.  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck.  'Two  Heads  of  Negroes',  12  18]  in.  £7,800.  2.  El  Greco.  'The  Virgin', 
18]  14'  in.  £14,000.  3.  Honore  Daumier.  'Le  Forgeron'.  Drawing,  in  black  chalk  and  wash 
heightened  with  white,  recto;  'A  Medical  Consultation',  pencil,  verso,  I4f  x  o|  in.  £8,500. 
4.  Camille  Pissarro.  'Le  Boulevard  des  Fosses,  Pontoise',  signed  and  dated  1872,  17]  2i|  in. 
£8,500.  5.  Murillo.  'A  Young  Girl  lifting  her  Veil',  20I  15  in.  £25,000.  6.  Eugene  Delacroix. 
'Portrait  of  Atnedee  Berny  D'Ouville',  24}  19!  in.,  signed  and  dated  1830.  £8,500.  All  formerly 
in  the  Jakob  Goldschmidt  Collection,  New  York,  and  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  November  28th,  1956. 
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7.  J.  B.  C.  Corot.  'Venus  au  Bain' 
(Emma  Dobigny),  46  35^  in., 
signed.  Bought  by  Frank  T.  Partridge 
London,  at  the  Goldschmidt  Sale  (as 
above)  for  £27,000.  See  further  note 
in  'The  Connoisseur's  Diary'.  8.  A 
marquetry  commode,  attributed  to 
William  Moore  of  Dublin,  37  in. 
wide,  c.  1785.  Bought  by  Frank  T. 
Partridge  for  £1,942  (Christie's). 
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9-  King  William  Ill's  shaving-dish,  n'l  in.  dia- 
meter, by  Francis  Garthorne,  1689.  Bought  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  ,£2,700.  10.  One  of  a 
pair  of  Charles  I  flagons,  10  in.  high,  1646, 
maker's  mark  a  hound  sejant.  Sold  by  order  of 
the  Churchwardens  and  Parochial  Church 
Council  of  Thirkleby, Yorkshire,  and  bought  by 
the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  for  ,£2,000. 
One  flagon  will  go  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  other  to  Temple  Newsam  House, 
Yorkshire.  11.  A  diamond  flower  spray  brooch. 
,£1,900.  12.  James  I  circular  silver-gilt  dish, 
144  in.  diameter,  1616,  maker's  mark  IA. 
£3,400. 
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13.  A  Russian  circular  wall  clock  in  pale  green 
jade  and  silver,  by  Michael  Perchin  with  Carl 
Faberge's  mark.  14.  One  of  a  pair  of  gilt- 
wood  mirrors,  46  in.  high,  15/,  in.  wide,  mid- 
eighteenth  century,  attributable  to  Thomas 
Johnson.  All  the  foregoing  were  sold  at 
Christie's. 
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I.  One  of  two  Strasbourg  faience  drake  tureens,  14  in.  long,  with  the  numeral  13  in  blue  inside  the  cover.  From  the  George  Floersheim  Collection. 
,£440  (Sotheby's).  2.  Hubert  Robert.  'Colonnades  Antiques',  62  ■  40  in.  From  the  Ethel  T.  Humphrys  Collection.  Dollars  9,000  (,£3,272). 
3.  John  Constable.  'The  Valley  Farm,  Flatford,  Willy  Lott's  House',  24  20  in.  New  York  Public  Library  Sale.  Dollars  20,000  (£7,272).  4.  Philadelphia 
Chippendale  mahogany  dressing  table,  or  lowboy.  From  the  John  Kenneth  Danby  Collection.  Dollars  1,750  (,£635).  5.  Louis  XV  amaranth  and  tulip- 
wood  marquetry  writing  table  by  Leonard  Boudin.  From  the  Humphrys  Collection.  Dollars  8,500  (,£3,090).  All  the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  of 
No.  1,  sold  at  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  New  York.  6.  (facing  page).  Hendrick  Terbruggen.  'The  Crucifixion'  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  61  40]  in. 
From  the  Nigel  Foxell  Collection.  ,£15,000  (Sotheby's).    7.  A  pair  of  Louis  XVI  gold  and  lapis  lazuli  columns,  8i  in.  high.  ,£500  (Sotheby's). 
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8.  Fire-gilt  table  clock,  by  Marcus  Bohm, 
Augsburg,  c.  1690.  £220  (Sotheby's).  9- 
George  II  silver  coffee  pot,  by  Paul  de  Lam- 
crie,  London,  1738.  From  the  Chrysler  Col- 
lection. Bought  by  Messrs.  S.J.  Shrubsole  for 
4,100  dollars  ,490)  (Parke-Bernet).  10.  Fesch 
Joseph,  Cardinal,  maternal  uncle  of  Napol- 
eon), 3  pp.  folio  (Paris,  11  Fevrier,  1809)  to 
Napoleon,  refusing  to  accept  on  Napoleon's 
terms  the  Archbishopric  of  Paris,  to  which 
the  Emperor  had  appointed  him.  From  Part 
VII)  Andre  de  Coppet  Collection  Sales.  £300 
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(Sotheby's).  II.  Dresden  jewelled  and  enamel- 
led pagoda  figure,  workshop  of  Melchior 
Dinglinger,  early  eighteenth  century.  £1,500 
(Sotheby's).  12.  Famille  Noire  vase,  K'ang 
Hsi,  from  the  Allen  J.  Mercher  Collection. 
Dollars  2,300  (£836).  (Parke-Bernet).  13.  Early 
(c.  1725-30)  Meissen  chinoiserie  group,  by 
Georg  Fritzsche  9?  in-  long,  6  in.  high,  at  the 
back  an  early  type  of  crossed  swords  mark  in 
underglaze  blue.  For  an  ormolu-mounted 
example  of  this  group  see  'Catalogue  of  the 
Emma  Budge  Collection',  Hamburg  (pi.  114, 
fig.  730);  another  example,  ormolu-mounted 
as  a  clock,  is  in  the  'Catalogue  of  the  Von 
Klemperer  Collection'  (pi.  43,  fig-  505)  and  in 
Albiker,  'Die  Meissner  Porzellantiere'  (pi. 
LX,  fig.  243);  another  unmounted  example  is 
in  the  Untermyer  Collection  (pi.  19,  fig-  24). 
£2,600  (Sotheby's). 
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I.  A  William  and  Mary  plain  octagonal  toilet 
casket,  io',  in.  wide,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1690. 
£600.  2.  George  II  oil  and  vinegar-frame,  by 
Paul  dc  Lameric,  1728.  £460.  3-  George  II 
silver-gilt  beaker,  3  in.  high,  by  Paul  dc 
Lamerie,  1738.  £380.  4.  One  of  twenty  circular 
plates  from  an  Empire  silver-gilt  dessert- 
service,  each  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  borders 
chased  with  Napoleonic  eagles  and  bees,  91  in. 
diameter,  Paris,  c.  1810.  This  service  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  by  Napoleon 
III.  ,£1,700.  Nine  plates,  from  the  original 
service  of  forty-eight  plates,  are  in  the  private 
collection  of  plate  belonging  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  (see  A.  G.  Grimwade,  'The  Queen's 
Silver',  plate  64).  5.  George  II  circular  salver, 
23  in.  diameter,  by  Robert  Abercromby,  1739. 
6.  One  of  a  pair  of  two-handled  vase-shaped 
wine  coolers  (the  arms  are  those  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Sussex:  from  the  sale  of 
his  Collection,  Christie's  1843),  10^  in.  high, 
by  Benjamin  Smith,  1807.  ,£600.  7.  A  silver- 
gilt  two-handled  circular  dessert-basket,  14  in. 
diameter,  by  Digby  Scott  and  Benjamin 
Smith,  1804  (from  the  Collection  of  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York:  Christie's,  1827).  The  fluted 
centre  of  the  body  is  decorated  with  an  applied 
Royal  Ducal  crest,  with  the  Garter  motto  and 
a  coronet  in  a  laurel  wreath.  The  handles  are 
formed  as  cornucopiae  with  rams'  masks 
ends  centring  in  leopards'  masks.  Bought  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  /i.S20. 
All  (lie  foregoing  were  sold  at  Christie's  on 
19th  December,  1956. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

Alcora  Statuettes 

After  Bronzes  by  Giovanni  Bologna 

BY  ALICE  WILSON  FROTH  INCH  A  M  Curat or  oj 'Ceramics,  The  Hispanic  Society  of America 


SMALL  figures  modelled  in  earthenware  and  covered  with 
bright-coloured  glazes  were  among  the  earliest  works  from 
the  factory  at  Alcora,  Spain,  subsidized  by  the  Counts  of  Aranda. 
The  sculptural  pieces  were  produced  in  an  attempt  to  supply  in- 
expensively those  ceramic  figurines  and  statuettes  demanded  by 
the  fashionable  world.  Made  to  special  order,  they  demonstrate 
influences  exerted  by  the  porcelains  of  Meissen  in  Saxony  and  of 
Vincennes  and  Chantilly  in  France.  The  factory  at  Alcora  claimed 
in  1749  that  it  could  supply  medium-sized  figures,  perfectly  made 
and  complete  with  wall  brackets:  animals,  birds,  flowers  and 
fruit  were  also  on  the  list,  described  as  so  exquisitely  made  that 
they  dispelled  all  envious  desire  for  porcelains.1 

The  tenth  Count  of  Aranda,  a  man  well  aware  of  modern 
trends  and  ambitious  for  his  factory,  could  not  overlook  for  long 
the  need  to  improve  methods  and  materials  if  its  products  were  to 
retain  their  popularity.  No  doubt  with  this  thought  in  mind,  he 
sent  pieces  of  Sevres  and  other  French  porcelains  to  Alcora  for 
the  workmen  to  copy  and  urged  his  director-agent  to  employ 
a  French  chemist,  Francois  Haly,  as  'arcanist'.  A  contract  between 
them  was  signed  in  175 1,  stipulating  that  Haly  would  remain  ten 
years  at  the  factory  experimenting  to  find  a  satisfactory  porcelain 
paste.  During  the  following  years,  other  foreigners  were  hired 
for  similar  research,  notably  a  Johan  Christian  Knipffer(i  770)  who 
reputedly  knew  how  to  compound  porcelain  in  the  Saxon 
manner.  Lacking  proper  materials  for  hardpaste porcelain,  Knipffer 
and,  later,  two  Parisians — Francois  Martin  (1775)  and  Pierre 
Cloostcrmans  from  Paris  (1787) — failed  to  make  true  porcelain. 

On  the  instruction  of  the  Count  of  Aranda,  then  Spanish 
ambassador  to  France,  two  native  Alcorans,  Vicente  Alvaro  and 
Cristobal  Pastor  were  sent  to  Paris  in  1786  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  how  the  French  made  porcelain.  After  a  year  and  a  halt 's 
work  for  a  factory  in  the  Rue  Thiroux,  which  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  the  two  Spaniards 
returned  to  Alcora.  Soon  they  came  into  conflict  with  Cloostcr- 
mans whose  experiments  for  porcelain  and  pipe-clay  pastes  were 
being  carried  on  independently  from  their  own.  Many  trials  with 
native  and  imported  clays  ensued,  until  the  discovery  of  a  kaolinic 

1  Data  relative  to  the  Alcora  factory  have  been  drawn  from  manuscript  collections 
(B384-B385)  in  the  Library  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  These  manuscripts 
relative  to  the  pottery  factory  number  about  300  items,  in  addition  to  which  there- 
are  eight  printed  pamphlets.  They  cover  the  period  from  1727  to  1858,  and  include 
an  important  Historic!  de  los  particulates  que  han  ocurrido  .  .  .  en  la  fdbrica  de  Alcora; 
letters  from  directors,  superintendents  and  workers  to  the  Count  of  Aranda,  to  the 
Duke  of  Hijar  and  others;  reports  on  factory  administration  and  experiments  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  and  crcamwarc;  lists  of  workmen  and  their  salaries  and  of 
products  with  their  prices.  The  following  references  also  have  been  consulted: 
Escriva  dc  Roman!  y  de  la  Quintana,  Manuel,  conde  de  Casal.  Historia  de  !<i 
cerdmica  de  Alcora.  Madrid,  [919;  idem.  2  ed.  Madrid,  1945:  Frothingham,  A  W. 
Manufacture  of  creamware  at  Alcora.  In  Notes  Hispanic.  New  York,  The  Hispanii 
Soc  iety  of  America,  1945.  v. 5,  p. 71-93:  Riano  y  Montero,  Juan  F:.  The  Industrial 
Arts  in  Spain.  London,  1890.  p. 179-210.  The  chemical  analyses  of  body  and  glaze  of 
the  Lion  Attacking  an  Ox  were  made  in  1944-45  by  Dr.  Murray  J.  Rice,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred,  New  York. 


earth  in  Cataluna  made  the  manufacture  of  hard-paste  porcelains 
feasible.  But  the  quality  of  the  products  was  far  from  excellent. 

Lists  quoting  prices  in  1789,  1790  and  1792  record  objects 
modelled  in  hard  and  soft-paste  porcelains,  obtainable  either  in 
coloured  glazes  or  in  white  biscuit.  There  were  tritons  and  the 
god  Neptune,  the  tour  Seasons,  the  Continents,  a  gardener  and 
Ins  lass  done  in  Dresden  style,  musicians,  dancers,  and  historical 
personages,  figures  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  China  and  of  Spain, 
not  to  mention  all  kinds  of  animals,  from  elephants  to  rabbits. 
Each  list  included  a  statuette  in  white  biscuit,  called  Lucha  tic  Icon, 
the  struggle  of  a  lion  with  another  beast,  priced  at  160  miles. 

Several  examples  of  a  lion  attacking  a  horse  (Nos.  1  and  2) 
done  in  either  porcelain  or  glazed  earthenware,  still  exist  in 
Spanish  collections.  Besides  the  fighting  lion  theme,  the  date 
1789  impressed  on  the  base  (No.  5)  indicates  that  these  objects 
may  be  identified  unquestionably  with  the  lucha  noted  in  the 
Alcora  price  lists.  Although  each  displays  the  name  J.  Ferrer, 
the  'J'  and  the  T'  being  in  monogram,  still  the  identity  of  the 
sculptor  is  somewhat  confused,  since  three  ].  Ferrers  were 
attached  to  the  Alcora  factory  about  this  time.  These  men  were 
Joaquin  Ferrer,  his  son  [ose,  and  his  brother,  also  Jose,  members 
of  a  family  employed  as  artists  111  the  Aranda  pottery  factory 
since  1727.  Regarded  as  a  sculptor  of  merit  by  his  contemporar- 
ies, Joaquin  Ferrer  began  his  apprenticeship  at  the  factory  in 
1783,  in  Francois  Martin's  laboratory  for  porcelain,  and  received 
Ins  workman's  contract  three  years  later.  I  laving  progressed 
rapidly,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  drawing  school  where 
apprentices  learned  their  craft.  His,  too,  was  the  job  of  repairer 
to  re-assemble  casts  of  sculptural  work  in  the  departments  of 
faience,  creamware  and  porcelain.  Joaquin  may  be  numbered 
among  the  small  coterie  of  young  artists  who  were  to  distinguish 
themselves  locally,  two  of  his  companions,  Cristobal  Mas  and 
Clemente  Aycart,  in  time  acquiring  fame  for  their  figures  of 
partridges,  ducks,  frogs,  tortoises,  and  dogs. 

Joaquin  Ferrer  was  described  by  the  director  of  the  factory  as 
unique  for  his  skill  in  accomplishing  tasks:  'Ferrer  carries  out  his 
work  with  integrity  besides  being  prudent,  quiet,  and  diligent'. 
To  Joaquin,  the  salary  given  him  seemed  hardly  commensurate 
with  his  ability,  thus,  he  asked  that  it  be  increased  to  three 
hundred  pesos  yearly.  I  laving  failed  to  get  the  increase,  he  left  the 
factory  early  in  [789  and  went  to  Madrid,  there  to  work  at  the 
school  attached  to  the  royal  porcelain  factory.  Upon  his  return 
to  Alcora,  eight  months  later,  he  attained  the  rank  of  master 
sculptor  and  resumed  his  duties  as  instructor  to  talented  youths 
in  the  drawing  school.  So  accomplished  did  he  become  in  this 
phase  of  the  work  that  eventually  the  title  of  master  draughtsman 
,\  .is  1 1  inferred  upon  him.  Joaquin  also  taught  classes  in  modelling, 
one  of  his  pupils  having  been  his  son,  Jose'  Ferrer  y  Pardo,  who 
soon  showed  great  aptitude  111  modelling  figures  and  in  repairing 
casts.  An  apprentice  in   1 7X9,  he  became  regularly  employed 
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1.  Lion  attacking  a  horse,  by  J.  Ferrer. 
Madrid,  Collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Campollano.  Photograph  by  Mas  of 
Barcelona. 

2.  Lion  attacking  a  horse,  by  J.  Ferrer. 
Valencia,  Collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montortal-Calzada.  Photograph  by 
Mas  of  Barcelona. 

3.  Lion  attacking  a  horse,  by  Giovanni 
Bologna.  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

4.  Hellenistic  Marble  Fountain. 
Rome,  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori. 
(Reproduced  from  Colasanti,  Arduino. 
/.c  fontaue  d'ltalia.  Milan,  Rome, 
\<)2<K  p.8). 
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three  years  later  in  the  department  then  headed  by  his  father. 
Joaquin  continued  to  direct  the  sculptural  work  of  the  factory 
as  late  as  1815,  with  a  corps  of  modellers  and  mould-casters. 

His  brother  Jose,  when  a  young  man,  exhibited  much  talent 
as  a  flower  painter,  winning  honours  on  several  occasions  at  the 
Academy  of  San  Carlos,  Valencia.  In  1795  he  was  awarded  the 
title  Academico  de  tnerito  for  the  perfection  of  his  floral  designs  for 
silk  textiles.  Throughout  his  lifetime,  Jose  the  elder  worked 
intermittently  for  the  Alcora  ceramic  factory,  where  his  career 
had  started,  leaving  it  once  for  a  period  of  ten  years  to  establish 
and  run  his  own  pottery  at  Ribcsalbes.  Returning  to  Alcora  in 
I799>  be  was  assigned  the  position  of  superintendent,  which  he 
held  for  the  next  decade. 

Of  these  three  artists,  who  was  the  sculptor  of  the  Lion 
Attacking  a  Horse?  J(  aquin  is  the  most  likely  choice,  since  he  had 
already  been  acknowledged  a  sculptor  of  exceptional  merit  in 
1789,  the  year  when  the  statuette  was  modelled.  Also,  it  would 
be  plausible  to  assume  that  a  signed  work  was  by  the  master, 
and  not  by  the  apprentice  Jose,  who  was  still  his  father's  pupil. 
Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  lion-and-horsc  group  could 
have  been  modelled  by  the  elder  [osc,  either  at  Alcora  or  at 
Ribesalbes;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  turned  Ins 
talents  to  sculpture.  Another  point  in  favour  of  Joaquin's  having 


been  the  sculptor  is  evident  if  the  signature  on  the  ceramic 
group  (No.  5)  is  compared  with  that  of  Joaquin  Ferrer  (No.  6) 
inscribed  on  factory  documents.  The  two  signatures  are  much 
alike  in  their  firm,  direct  character,  while  both  differ  from  the 
fine,  flourishing  script  of  the  brother's  hand  (No.  7). 

Thus,  Joaquin  Ferrer  seems  to  have  been  the  modeller  of  the 
ceramic  Lion  Attacking  a  Horse,  yet  he  can  not  be  accredited  with 
an  original  composition.  With  great  fidelity  he  copied  a  Floren- 
tine bronze  (No.  3),  his  only  changes  being  those  demanded  by 
his  medium  or  caused  by  the  limitations  of  his  ability.  The 
bronze  group,  of  Which  several  replicas  exist,  was  cast  by  Antonio 
Susini  from  the  model  by  his  master  Giovanni  Bologna,  a 
Fleming  w  ho  worked  in  Italy  during  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  until  1608,  the  year  of  his  death.  Although 
Giovanni's  bronzes  influenced  but  little  the  Spanish  sculptors  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  they  had  been  familiar  to  the  Court 
since  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  pieces  of  his  sculpture  having  been 
given  bv  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  his  patrons,  to  several  of 
their  illustrious  friends  in  Spain. 

Not  bv  these  monumental  works,  but  by  figurines  in  precious 
metals  and  statuettes  in  bronze  did  tin-  tame  ot  the  last  great 
master  ot  the  Renaissance  spread  through  Furope.  Small  bronzes, 
done  in  his  studio,  w  ere  in  great  demand  among  sovereigns  and 
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persons  of  rank.  Filippo  Baldinucci,  the  seventeenth-century  art 
historian,  in  describing  Giovanni's  works  enumerated  his  animal 
sculptures,  among  them  a  Horse  Killed  by  a  Lion  and  a  Bull  Killed 
by  a  Tiger.  These  groups  were  cast  in  bronze,  he  said,  by  Antonio 
and  Francesco  Susini. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  distribution  of  Giovanni's  work  to 
countries  beyond  Italy,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  one  of  his 
animal  groups  was  copied  by  the  provincial  sculptor  Joaquin 
Ferrer,  who  may  have  found  opportunity  to  see  the  Renaissance 
bronze  during  his  sojourn  at  Madrid.  In  Spain  a  classic  revival 
was  just  beginning,  and  themes  for  sculpture,  which  previously 
had  been  religious  or  funerary,  now  changed  radically.  Mytho- 
logical figures  succeeded  the  endless  numbers  of  saints,  and 
historical  and  allegorical  scenes  peopled  by  figures  clad  in  Greek 
or  Roman  apparel  were  popular.  No  wonder,  then,  that  there 
arose  an  interest  among  Spaniards  for  the  sculpture  of  Giovanni 
Bologna,  who  had  been  a  devoted  student  and  copyist  of  the 
antique.  No  wonder,  either,  that  Ferrer  chose  to  reproduce  at 
Alcora  his  lion  attacking  a  horse;  for  its  heroic  spirit  accorded 
with  the  artistic  trend  of  the  century. 

What  Joaquin  Ferrer  could  not  have  known,  since  he  never 
travelled  outside  Spain,  was  that  Giovanni  Bologna  based  his 
bronze  group  on  a  Hellenistic  fountain  (Fig.  4)  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori  at  Rome.  This  marble  sculpture 
Giovanni  undoubtedly  saw  in  1572  while  in  Rome,  where  he 
was  sent  by  the  Grand  Duke  Francesco  to  study  and  purchase 
antique  sculpture.  Not  an  exact  copy  of  the  founatin,  the  small 
bronze  is  similar  in  composition,  though  it  shows  greater 
intensity  of  feeling,  gained  by  centring  interest  on  the  heads  of 
the  struggling  animals.  This  he  achieved  principally  by  turning 
the  horse's  neck  in  order  to  place  the  head  close  to  the  lion's.  By 
this  contortion,  he  could  better  accentuate  both  the  beast's  agony 
of  pain  and  terror  and  the  ferocity  of  the  lion. 

Ferrer  was  not  so  successful  in  expressing  emotion.  His  failure 
lies  111  the  less  skilful  treatment  of  anatomy  and  his  inability  to 
reproduce  the  violent  positions  of  both  animals,  their  powerful 
muscles  taut  beneath  soft  flesh  and  their  engorged  veins  rippling 
the  skin.  Between  the  bronze  and  the  ceramic  groups  there  are 
variations  111  size  and  in  minor  details  of  modelling,  indicating 
that  the  Alcora  statuette  was  a  free  copy  of  the  bronze  and  not  a 
casting  taken  directly  from  it.  The  bronze  measures  26.7  cm.  111 
height,  while  Ferrer's  statuette  in  biscuit  porcelain  (Madrid, 
Museo  Municipal)  is  27.5  cm.  Each  of  the  lion  combats,  done 
at  the  Alcora  factory  in  porcelain  or  glazed  earthenware,  shows 
trifling  differences  evident  in  surface  finishing  or  in  such  minor 
details  as  rock  formations,  tufts  of  grass,  and  leaf  clusters.  These 
variations  are  attributable  to  the  artisans  who  repaired  the  hollow 
forms  of  porcelain  or  pottery  clay,  removing  the  separated  parts 
from  sectional  working  moulds,  reassembling  them,  and  adding 
small  plastic  details  before  the  re-built  statuette  went  to  the  kiln. 

Struggling  animals  remained  for  many  years  a  favourite  sub- 
ject in  the  sculptural  work  of  Alcora.  Price  lists  itemized  'animal 
combats,'  of  which  two  kinds  were  mentioned  in  1800;  and 
'combats  of  all  classes'  in  1825,  executed  in  undecorated  cream- 
ware  that  sold  for  forty  reales  the  piece.  Into  this  category  fall  the 
Lion  Attacking  an  Ox  (No.  8)  and  a  Lion  Killing  an  Eagle  (Madrid, 
Collection  of  the  Count  of  Casal),  the  latter  subject  considered  as 
an  allegory  in  which  the  Spanish  lion  conquers  the  Napoleonic 
eagle.  Pale  cream-white  in  colour,  the  lion  and  ox  group  was 
modelled  from  buff-burning  clay  and  covered  with  .1  ^lossx . 
translucent  white  glaze.  Analyses  show  that  it  is  not  crcamware, 
strictly  speaking,  but  a  modified  type  of  white-glazed  earthen- 
ware, more  than  likely  made  from  a  formula  compounded  by 


Alvaro  and  Pastor.  The  body  is  lighter  than  was  usual  in  faience 
(loza  find)  manufactured  at  Alcora,  suggesting  a  definite  effort 
toward  imitating  English  creamwarc.  A  greater  amount  of  ferric- 
oxide,  a  substance  that  burns  red  in  an  oxidizing  fire,  is  contained 
in  the  body  of  loza  fina  than  in  the  body  of  this  piece.  A  chemical 
analysis  of  the  latter  gave  the  following  results: 
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The  glaze,  while  not  so  clear  and  transparent  as  that  covering 
English  creamware,  is  translucent  enough  to  reveal  the  colour 
beneath  it,  at  the  same  time  lightening  the  buff  to  a  shade  more 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  paler  English  wares.  A  spectrographs 
examination  of  the  glaze  showed  the  presence  of  silicon, 
aluminum,  calcium,  sodium,  tin,  and  lead,  as  well  as  small 
amounts  of  titanium  and  iron.  This  is  a  common  lead  glaze,  low- 
melting  and  containing  tin  as  an  opacifier. 

The  statuette  of  a  lion  attacking  an  ox,  while  it  follows 
Giovanni  Bologna's  general  theme  is  so  poor  sculpturally  that  it 
can  not  be  compared  with  the  art  of  the  master.  Probably  it  was 
based  on  Joaquin  Ferrer's  copy  of  his  lion-and-horsc  group, 
though  it  is  inferior  even  to  Ferrer's  work.  The  sculptor,  whoever 
he  was,  showing  scant  knowledge  of  leonine  anatomy,  modelled 
features  more  closely  resembling  a  moustached  man  than  a  savage 
lion,  and  rendered  the  claws  powerless  to  grasp  their  prey.  The 
stolid  body  is  barrel-like,  with  surfaces  unrippled  by  straining 
muscles;  the  ox  is  as  woodenly  stiff  and  anatomically  incorrect  as 
the  lion.  Although  Joaquin  Ferrer  could  never  have  designed  such 
a  clumsy  piece,  unquestionably  it  was  modelled  by  a  lesser 
sculptor  while  Ferrer  was  in  charge  of  sculptural  work  at  Alcora. 
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5.  Signature  and  date  on  J.  Ferrer's  statuette.  Valencia, 
Collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Montortal-Calzada.  Photograph 
by  Mas  of  Barcelona. 

6.  Signature  of  Joaquin  Ferrer.  (Reproduced  from  Riano  y 
Montcro,  Juan  F.  The  Industrial  Arts  in  Spain.  London.  1X90. 
p.  205). 

7.  Signature  of  Jose  Ferrer  the  elder.  New  York,  The  I  lispanic 
Society  of  America. 


8.  Lion  attacking  an  Ox.  New  York,  The  I  lispanic  Society  of 
America. 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 


American  Silver  in  a  Commemorative 
Exhibition 

IN  the  year  1906  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston  presented  an  exhibition  of  American 
silver  which   became  historic  because  it  in- 
augurated a  study  which  lias  deeply  engaged  the 
interest  of  collectors,  museums,  and  students  in 
a  subject  which,  up  until  that  time,  had  been 
much  neglected.  It  has  been  singularly  fitting 
that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event  should 
have  been  recognized  last  November  at  the  same 
museum,  where  Kathryn  C.  Buhler,  who  has 
identified  her  name  so  closely  with  the  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  American  silver- 
snuthing,  assembled  a  truly  great  collection  of 
silver.  A  surprising  number  of  little-known  and 
rare  pieces  were  brought  together  so  that  the 
event  has  had  the  advantage  of  acquainting  the 
public  with  the  as  yet  unexhausted  riches  of 
American  collections  in  a  field,  where,  it  had 
been  assumed,  everything  of  importance  must 
be  fully  known  and  documented. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  silver  from  the  Dedham 
Churches,  including  a  pair  of  beakers  of  rare 
type  by  Jeremiah  Dummer  of  Boston.  These 
show  the  cable-moulded  band  and  gadrooning 
at  the  bottom  which  is  seen  on  certain  early 
eighteenth-century  cups,  here  extended  to 
greater  height.  The  baroque  influence  of  late 
seventeenth-century  English  silver  has  here  sup- 
planted the  traditional  Dutch-type  beaker  with 
flaring  sides  and  engraved  decoration  with  a 
form  which  exploits  the  possibilities  of  the  third 
dimension  and  its  light-reflecting  qualities.  Hum- 
mer's caudle  cup,  of  gourd-shape  with  scrolled 
handles,  makes  an  interesting  comparison  with 
the  newly  discovered  caudle  cup  by  Hull  and 
Sanderson,  Boston's  earliest  silversmiths,  also 
from  the  Dedham  Churches.  Although  caudle 
t  ups  of  this  design  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
ui  American  silver,  there  is  enough  similarity 
to  justify  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Dummer  was  Hull's  apprentice. 

In  New  York  silver,  a  tankard  by  Peter  van 
Dyck  (d.  1 7 50  i)  is  of  great  interest,  making  its 
first  appearance  outside  its  own  collection  which 
is  that  of  the  Henry  Ford  Museum,  Dearborn 
Michigan.  In  addition  to  being  a  typical  work 
by  this  greatest  of  early  eighteenth-century  New 
York  silversmiths,  showing  the  foliated  base- 
band expected  on  New  York  tankards,  it  has  the 
additional  interest  of  having  been  a  family  piece 
of  John  Pintard,  who  founded  the  New-York 
Historical  Society  in  1804.  The  name  of  the 
original  owner  is  not  known,  but  it  is  referred  to 
by  Pintard  as  part  of  the  family  plate  in  corres- 
pondence  with   his   daughter,   Eliza  Pintard 
Davidson,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
New-York  I  Iistorical  Society  under  the  editor- 
ship 1937-1941  of  Dorothy  Barck.  Pintard  sent 
the  tankard  to  Ins  daughter  while  she  was  living 
in  New  Orleans  m  [815,  designating  it  a  gift  to 


Ins  namesake,  his  grandson,  John  Pintard 
Davidson.  An  inscription  JP  to  JPD  was  added 
to  the  lid  on  this  occasion,  and  Pintard  com- 
missioned a  New  York  engraver,  J.  D.  Stout, 
to  execute  the  Pintard  arms  and  motto  Never 
Despair  on  the  body  of  the  tankard.  This  is  well 
done,  and  having  this  association  with  such  a 
distinguished  family,  does  not  detract  so  much 
from  the  interest  of  the  piece  as  later  engraving 
usually  docs,  especially  when  the  original  maker 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  Peter  van  Dyck. 

Another  New  York  example  of  particular  im- 
portance is  a  tea  kettle  with  dragon-head  spout, 
cut-card  work  and  cast  decoration,  making  it  in 
every  way  an  outstanding  work  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  maker  is  unknown.  It  is  comparable 
to  Kierstcde's  tea  kettle  111  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  generally  considered  the  earliest 
American  example,  but  is,  in  decoration,  pos- 
sibly the  finer  of  the  two.  It  is  thought  to  have 
been  made  about  1720. 

A  New  York  coffee  pot  which  turned  up 
among  Loyalist  silver,  taken  out  of  the  Colonies 
by  Tory  sympathisers  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, represents  a  leading  maker,  Simeon  Sou- 
maine,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1685  and  is 
now  thought  to  have  been  trained  there.  He  was 
active  in  New  York  by  1706.  The  coffee  pot,  of 
tapering  'lighthouse'  form,  is  most  unusual  in 
American  silver  and  is  closely  related  to  English 
work. 

Although  Philadelphia  silver  has  recently  had 
comprehensive  showing  at  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  last  summer,  the  Boston  show  was 
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One  of  a  pair  of  beakers,  b>  Jeremiah  Dummer 
(1645-1718;.  Lent  by  ,he  Dedham  Churches  to 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

able  to  present  further  rarities  in  a  pair  of 
columnar  candlesticks  by  Joseph  and  Nathaniel 
Richardson,  who  were  working  together 
between  1771  and  1791 ;  a  pair  of  trifid  spoons  by 
the  very  early  maker,  Cesar  Ghiselin  (d.1734); 
and  a  pair  of  sauce  boats  in  the  rococo  style,  but 
rather  simpler  than  the  English  form  they 
emulate,  by  Joseph  Richardson,  Senior  (1711- 
1784).  He  was  Philadelphia's  leading  exponent 
of  the  rococo. 

Caspary  Collection  of  Chinese  Porcelains 

ONE  of  the  most  important  collections  of  the 
later  Chinese  porcelains  in  the  United  States  still 
111  private  hands  was  that  formed  by  the  late 
Alfred  H.   Caspary  of  New  York.   As  his 
bequest  it  has  now  passed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  where  it  has  recently  been  in- 
stalled in  an  unusual  form  of  exhibition  gallery 
designed  to  suggest  the  'Porcelain  Room'  of  an 
eighteenth-century  European  princely  collector 
who  massed  his  Chinese  porcelains  in  special 
rooms  devoted  to  their  display.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  several  of  the  porcelains  once 
belonged  to  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Saxony 
whose  Johanncum   in   Dresden   contained  a 
stupendous  collection   of  Chinese  porcelains. 
Others  of  the  Caspary  porcelains  came  from  the 
royal  collection  of  Portugal  and  from  various 
English  sources.  Of  special  note  was  the  group 
acquired  in  1938  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
Leonard  Gow  Collection,  including  many  pieces 
which  had  been  in  the  Chinese  Exhibition  at 
Burlington  House  in  1936-1937. 

While  the  Ming  wares  are  included,  the 
majority   of  the    more   than    four  hundred 
examples  are  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722  A.D.).  In  tins  reign  the 
porcelain-making  centre  of  Ching-te  Chen  was 
rebuilt  and  through  imperial  patronage  the 
technical    achievements    of  the    potters  and 
decorators  reached  new  heights.  To  the  decora- 
tion in  the  colours  of  the  famille  verte  were  added 
the  brilliant  famille  jaune,  splendidly  represented 
by  a  large  covered  jar  decorated  on  the  biscuit 
with  peacocks,  rocks  and  bamboos  011  a  yellow 
ground.  The  famille  noir  was  highly  prized,  with 
its  lustrous  black  ground  covered  with  a  thin 
wash  of  green  glaze.  Noteworthy  here  is  a 
beaker-shaped  vase  showing  a  design  of  a  flower- 
ing plum  tree,  bamboo,  rocks  and  birds  on  a 
mottled  greenish  black  surface. 

A  later  introduction  to  the  colour  palette, 
based  on  the  invention  of  a  Dutch  chemist,  was 
a  delightful  rose  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
most  varied  and  rich  of  the  tonal  harmonies  of 
the  Chinese  decorators.  The  porcelain  of  the 
famille  rose  was  eagerly  sought  by  European 
collectors  as  soon  as  it  was  offered  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  K'ang  Hsi.  It  remained  one 
ol  the  leading  productions  of  Ching-te  Chen 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Yung  Cheng 
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(1723-1735)'  Noteworthy  in  the  Museum's  in- 
stallation of  the  collection  is  a  pair  of  beautifully 
fashioned  and  decorated  porcelain  lanterns  with 
famille  rose  decoration  which  were  formerly  in 
the  Gow  Collection. 

Among  the  monochrome  glazes  developed  in 
the  K'ang  Hsi  period  was  the  peach-bloom,  a 
pinkish  brown  flecked  with  green  which  has  a 
mellow  subtlety  appreciated  by  the  Chinese 
scholar,  for  whom  porcelain  water  coupes,  vases 
and  other  fittings  of  the  writing  table  were  made 
with  this  glaze.  These,  which  were  not  'export 
wares,'  have,  with  other  monochromes,  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  Caspary  Collection. 

Among  figurines  is  that  of  a  Chinese  lady 
with  bound  feet;  a  pair  of  a  mandarin  and  his 
lady  who  holds  her  favourite  tree  in  her  left 
hand;  and  many  examples  of  birds  which  the 
Chinese  modelled  with  so  much  skill,  setting  an 
example  which  the  potters  of  Europe  made 
constant  attempts  to  emulate. 

The  examples  from  thejohanneum  in  Dresden 
which  have  found  their  way  to  the  Caspary 
Collection  include  a  covered  jar  with  animal 
decoration  in  green  enamels,  the  figures  being 
in  reserves  against  a  brocade  ground.  Also  from 
Dresden  is  a  famille  verte  vase  with  panels  of 
landscapes  and  birds  against  a  diaper  ground. 

Rcnoirs  in  the  Clark  Collection 

RENOIR  is  credited  with  the  remark  that  the 
proper  place  for  an  artist  to  study  was  'in  the 
museums.'  This  in  a  day  when  there  was  in- 
sistence on  turning  'to  nature.'  Renoir  had  great 
respect  for  his  predecessors  and  was  content  to 
learn  from  tradition  even  though  he  could  never 
be  called  an  imitator.  One  is  reminded  of  Corot, 
of  Delacroix,  of  Courbet,  but  the  effect  is  fleet- 
ing. The  greatness  ot  Renoir,  as  one  of  the  most 
individual  personalities  in  the  Impressionist 
group,  stands  out  with  freshness  and  power  in 
the  more  than  thirty  canvases  of  the  Clark 


Collection,  now  installed  in  the  great  centre 
gallery  of  the  Clark  Art  Institute,  Williamstown , 
Massachusetts,  paintings  which  Mr.  Clark  has 
been  bringing  together  over  the  years.  Few  have 
been  seen  more  recently  than  exhibitions  in  the 
'30's,  although  the  I  'mice  Doges'  Palace  and 
Mademoiselle  Therese  Bcrard  were  in  the  Centen- 
nial Loan  Exhibition  held  at  the  Duveen 
Galleries  in  194 1.  The  charming  L'higenue,  here 
shown  painted  about  1876,  was  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne  in  1904.  It  has  been  exhibited  several 
times  in  Paris  and  London,  and  illustrated  in 
most  of  the  leading  works  on  Renoir.  Quite  the 
opposite  of  the  Portrait  of  Therese  Bcrard,  which 
is  in  every  sense  a  portrait,  it  is  a  painting  of 
mood,  something  evanescent,  seen  for  a  second 
on  the  face  of  the  painter's  model  and  set  down 
with  that  extreme  gentleness  and  softness  that 
imitators  of  Renoir  have  never  succeeded  in 
capturing. 

The  Girl  with  Falcon,  Blond  Bather,  and  Mile. 
Durand-Ruel  Sewing,  and  the  famous  At  the 
Concert,  here  illustrated,  all  belong  to  the  early 
iKSo's  and  might  be  called  representative  of  his 
own  'Post-Impressionistic'  period,  one  in  w  hich 
he  was  emancipated  from  the  style  ot  his  Im- 
pressionist friends,  and  draws  on  the  traditions 
of  the  past  not  only  in  nineteenth-  but  in 
eighteenth-century  art. 

There  are  many  facets  of  Renoir's  art  in  the 
Clark  Collection.  The  little  portrait  (1872)  of 
Mine.  Monet  reading  among  pillows  on  a  couch 
suggests  Vuillard  in  its  intimacy.  Young  Girl  in  a 
Garden,  also  a  small  canvas,  painted  in  187S, 
has  none  of  the  feeling  of  a  work  ot  the  studio, 
and  while  not  a  portrait  in  the  literal  sense  ot  the 
study  of  Therese  Bcrard,  has  an  intensity  ot 
characterization  that  suggests  a  role  in  the 
theatre.  This  fascinating  canvas  was  in  the 
Chcvallicr  Sale  in  1896  and  w  as  exhibited  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries,  London,  in  [905.  I  n  indeed, 
from  tins  sensitive  presentation  ol  character  is 


Powder  blue  vase,  K'ang  Hsi  period.  From  the 
Porcelain  Room'. 

The  Letter,  painted  in  1  <Syo,  showing  two  young 
women  at  a  table  where  one  writes,  and  her 
companion  reads.  Here  are  the  most  vapid  and 
expressionless  of  Renoir's  subjects,  with  full 
round  cheeks,  broad  mouths  and  rather  flat 
noses,  the  most  bovine  of  Renoir's  young 
women,  who  appear  again  among  the  ruddy 
nudes  of  the  late  period  which,  however,  are 
entirely  unrepresented  in  the  Clark  Collection. 

Bouquet  of  Roses,  painted  in  1879,  which  once 
belonged  to  Maurice  Bcrard,  transforms  the 
rococo  masters'  tightly  drawn,  naturalistic  nose- 
gay, suspended  in  space,  into  a  quivering,  shim- 
mering gleam  of  colour  bathed  in  light.  The 
porcelain  decorator  has  cast  ofl  his  fetters  and 
although  his  painting  would  never  have  been 
tolerated  by  a  decorator  at  a  porcelain  factory 
the  artist  has  given  a  new  form  ot  existence  to 
a  cliche  ot  art. 

Renoir  as  landscape  painter  is  seen  in  The 
Doges'  Palace,  painted  in  1 S S 1  111  Italy,  very 
much  like  a  Sisley  or  Pissarro;  a  I  "lew  at  ( Guernsey 
1883,  somew  hat  in  the  Barbizon  style  and,  from 
the  very  same  year,  a  Sunset  at  Sea,  which 
reaches  so  far  into  his  Post-Impressionistic  phase 
that  it  indicates  that  Renoir  was  always  con- 
cerned with  new  problems,  and  was,  in  fact, 
many  painters  in  one:  so  that  there  is  actually 
no  painting  from  his  brush  of  which  one  can  say, 
'here  is  all  of  Renoir.' 

Lanierie  Silver 

THE  exhibition  of  seventy-five  examples  ot 
silver  by  Paul  de  Lanierie  at  the  Museum  ot  Fine 
Arts  in  Houston,  Texas,  assembled  from  collec- 
tions all  over  the  country  by  Eric  N.  Shrubsolc, 
indicated  how  highly  this  great  silversmith  is 
appreciated  111  America,  where  collectors  have 
found  it  none  too  easy  to  attract  great  examples 
of  his  work  away  from  England.  It  was  also 
noteworthy  that  without  having  access  to  the 
handsome  array  of  examples  by  l  anierie  in  the 
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Auguste  Renoir.  'L'lngenue'.  Oil  on  canvas, 
22  ■  18  in.,  painted  c.  1876,  signed  'Renoir'.  Clark 
Art  Institute,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 


Clark  Collection,  Mr.  Shrubsole  was  able  to  put 
his  hands  on  so  many  examples  of  outstanding 
quality.  The  whole  gamut  of  Lamerie's  develop- 
ment was  represented,  from  the  rather  severe 
pieces  still  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  which  bore- 
early  date  letters  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  to  the 
advancing  use  of  strapwork,  fluting  and  flat- 
chasing  which  is  to  be  noted  at  the  end  of  the 
1720's,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  sculptural 
style  \\  Inch,  with  all  the  ornateness  demanded  by 
the  rococo,  Lamerie  used  with  distinction  and 
clarity.  The  height  of  this  elaborate  style  is  seen 
in  a  George  II  cup  and  cover  (1737-1738)  with 
handles  formed  of  entwining  snakes,  the  fluting 
on  the  body  enriched  with  scales  and  shells, 
which  was  lent  by  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art. 
That  he  could,  in  the  same  year,  work  in  a  more 
restrained  style  is  evident  111  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute's pair  of  candlesticks  (1738-1739)  with 
square  baluster  stems  and  square  bases  moder- 


Auguste  Renoir.  'At  the  Concert',  a  work  of 
the  early  1880's  representative  of  the  artist's 
'Post-Impressionistic'  period.  Clark  Institute. 


atelv  adorned  with  gadrooning  and  fluting,  and 
with  round  sockets  supporting  square  bobeches. 
I  liese  are  thoroughly  Georgian,  of  the  taste  of 
the  Burlingtonian  circle  of  architects  and  truly 
architectural  in  feeling. 

From  the  Hutchinson  Collection  of  the  Fogg 
Museum,  Harvard  University,  came  an  un- 
usually handsome  inkstand  with  drum-shaped 
ink  pot  and  sand  box,  and  central  bell  with 
baluster  handle.  The  knurled  edging,  applied 
female  masks,  and  applied  leaves  are  handled  in 
such  a  way  as  to  allow  for  the  balance  of  plain 
and  ornamented  surfaces.  This  George  II  ink- 
stand is  illustrated  (p.  93)  in  Phillips'  work  on 
Lamerie.  Also  in  that  definitive  work  is  a  pair 
of  George  II  tea  caddies  which  were  present  from 
the  collection  of  Francis  E.  Fowler,  Jr.  These  are 
rectangular  in  form  with  indented  corners,  and 
decorated  with  flat-chasing  on  the  top  surface 
and  covers. 

Two  of  the  earlier  collectors  of  English  silver 
who  left  rich  bequests  to  public  institutions  were 
F.  B.  Bemis  and  James  B.  Neale.  The  Bemis 
Collection,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston,  enjoys  an  enviable  distinction  for  its 
outstanding  representation  of  English  silver. 
From  tins  source  came  a  George  I  taper  candle- 
stick with  square  base,  a  George  II  rectangular 
salver  with  concaved  corners  and  flat  surface 
finely  decorated,  and  a  pair  of  George  II  plain 
circular  tumbler  cups  of  rare  type.  The  Neale 
Collection  was  represented  by  a  tankard  in  the 
baroque  style  (1744-1745)  with  swirled  half- 
flutmg  011  the  pyriform  body,  the  domed  cover 
topped  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  and  a  lizard.  The 
massive  double-scroll  handle  joins  the  body 
with  shellwork. 

The  famous  Anson  rosewater  dish  and  ewer, 
once  in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Southern  Comfort  Cor- 
poration through  the  generosity  of  its  president, 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  are  among  the  master- 
pieces by  Lamerie.  They  are  early  examples  of 
the  enriched  style  he  was  later  to  practice  more 
extravagantly  and  have  much  of  the  restraint  of 
the  earlier  work.  The  helmet-shaped  ewer 
stands  on  a  spreading,  domed  toot  with  chased 
strapwork,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  having 
fine  strapwork  panels,  while  the  circular  dish, 
like  the  ewer  of  silver-gilt,  has  a  strapwork  edge, 
and  valanced  border  in  relief  with  strapwork 
bearing  portrait  medallions,  masks,  shells  and 
leaf-scrolls.  The  arms  are  those  of  George 
Anson,  1st  Baron  Litchfield  (1697-1762),  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  One  of  the  Swaythhng 
heirlooms  was  seen  in  a  vase-shaped  dredger 
(1734-173  5)  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Atha,  illustrated  by  Phillips  (p.  95). 

Among  private  collectors  who  contributed 
generously  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Moseley, 
who  were  represented  by  eight  works  by 
Lamerie  among  which  were  a  pair  of  George  II 
table  candlesticks  on  octagonal  bases,  a  pair  of 
oval  dessert  dishes  (1 729-1730)  divided  in  the 
curve  of  the  well  into  twenty-four  sections  by 
raised  flutes,  each  section  decorated  with  flat- 
chasing;  and  a  George  II  codec  pot  with  tapering 
body  on  a  moulded  base,  the  curved  spout 
decorated  with  tine  engraving, 


Lesueur's  American  Drawings 

CHARLES  -  ALEXANDRE  LESUEUR'S 
(1778- 1 848)  Journal  is  one  of  the  most  important 
records  we  have  of  the  American  scene  between 
1X16  and  1835,  while  he  was  a  resident  and 
traveller  111  the  United  States.  Although  prim- 
arily a  scientist  and  naturalist,  Lesucur  was 
keenly  aware  of  many  facets  of  American  life, 
and  to  him  we  owe  a  singularly  vital  impression 
of  America  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  not 
only  through  his  written  words  but  through  his 
drawings  and  water-colours.  About  sixty  of  the 
latter,  chosen  from  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
in  the  Museum  of  Le  Havre,  France,  of  which 
Lesucur  was  named  director  in  1848,  have 
recently  been  brought  to  America  and  sent  to 
museums  in  various  cities  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Travelling  Exhibition  Service. 

In  addition  to  genre  scenes  inspired  by  his 
travels  through  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  and  down  the  Mississippi,  Lesueur  painted 
colourful  landscapes  executed  111  an  entirely 
fresh  and  ingenuous  style,  and  made  detailed 
scientific  sketches  of  the  flora  and  fauna  which 
attracted  his  interest  along  his  way.  American 
artists  of  Lesueur's  time  were  apt  to  mimic 
European  tradition,  which  caused  them  to  miss 
much  of  the  rich  subject  matter  offered  by  the 
strange,  wild  beauty  of  their  own  country  and 
its  new  ways  of  life.  Lesueur's  penetrating  eye 
recognized  the  exciting  possibilities  and,  though 
artistically  untrained,  work  with  rare  talent, 
reflecting  sheer  delight  in  his  surroundings  and 
the  desire  to  carry  a  fully  documented  record  of 
his  journeys  back  with  him  to  France. 

He  was  for  some  years  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia and  became  well  known  in  the  various 
scientific  and  artistic  circles  in  that  city.  In  1 825 
he  joined  the  idealistic  group  of  scientists  and 
savants  who  founded  a  short-lived  settlement 
called  New  Harmony  in  Indiana  where  he  spent 
ten  years.  During  that  time  he  made  five  trips 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  of  which 
he  kept  extensive  records  in  his  journal.  In  1835 
he  returned  to  France,  devoting  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Museum  at  Le 
Havre  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Rembrandt  Exhibition  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum 

SIX  important  exhibitions  of  the  work  of 
Rembrandt  were  held  in  Europe  during  1956, 
celebrating  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  birth.  A  fitting  conclusion  to 
this  year-long  commemoration  was  the  loan 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Rembrandt,  his  teachers  and  his  students,  which 
was  brought  together  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner 
from  museums  and  private  collections  all  over 
America  for  a  showing  in  November  and 
December  at  the  newly  opened  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Twenty-seven  paintings  and  eight  drawings  by 
Rembrandt,  with  eight-two  works  representing 
his  circle,  traced  the  influence  which  had  a 
formative  effect  on  his  development,  and  the 
impact  which  he  had  upon  such  painters  as  Aert 
de  Gelder,  Barend  and  Carel  Fabritius,  Nicolaes 
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Macs,  Gcrbrand  van  den  Eeckhout,  Philips 
Koninck,  Ferdinand  Bol  and  Govaert  Flinck. 

The  Museum's  own  collections  include  the 
early  Esther's  Feast  which  shows  Rembrandt's 
use  of  dramatic  composition  and  strong  colour 
characteristic  of  his  teacher,  Lastman,  which 
Rembrandt  later  subdued  under  a  veil  of  soft 
grey  and  brown.  The  influence  of  Lastman's 
Sacrifice  of  Manoah  of  1622  is  seen  in  several 
drawings  and  one  painting  by  Rembrandt  at  a 
much  later  date,  while  the  former's  Judah  and 
Tamar,  though  more  crude,  presents  the  same 
basic  theme  of  the  relationship  of  two  lovers 
used  by  Rembrandt  even  at  the  end  of  his  life 
in  his  famous  Jewish  Bride  in  Holland. 

In  his  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  Dr. 
Valentiner  mentions  the  artist's  pictorial  reaction 
to  events  in  his  own  life.  An  example  is  the 
Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  of  1654,  from  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  which  was  painted 
at  the  time  Hendrijke  was  publicly  excoriated 
by  the  Calvinists  for  living  with  Rembrandt 
though  unmarried.  Regarding  an  early  portrait 
usually  thought  to  be  of  Rembrandt's  sister,  one 
of  eight  or  ten  portraits  of  the  same  young 
woman,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
these  are  not  more  likely  portraits  of  the  wife  of 
an  Amsterdam  art  dealer  with  whom  Rem- 
brandt stayed  when  he  first  went  from  Leiden 
to  Amsterdam.  This  was  before  Rembrandt  met 
Saskia,  who  was  the  art  dealer's  cousin.  Another 
portrait,  that  of  a  Jew,  sufficiently  resembles  the 
only  known  portrait  of  Spinoza  to  cause  Dr. 
Valentiner  to  think  it  possible  that  Rembrandt 
may  have  painted  the  philosopher,  who  lived  on 
the  same  street  in  Amsterdam,  despite  the  fact 
that  Rembrandt's  many  Jewish  associates  were 
orthodox  members  of  the  faith  w  ho  excom- 
municated Spinoza  in  1656. 

Also  in  the  exhibition  were  seventy-five 
original  copper  plates  etched  by  Rembrandt 
which  had  temporarily  dropped  from  sight  after 
exhibition  in  New  York  in  1930.  They  were  on 
loan  from  an  owner  in  Paris  and  it  was  feared 
that  they  had  returned  and  had  become  a  war 
casualty.  They  have  now  come  to  light  in  the 
collection  of  a  North  Carolina  lawyer,  Robert 
Lee  Humber,  one  of  the  founders  of  North 
Carolina's  new  State  Art  Museum,  opened  last 
April.  Humber  acquired  ownership  of  them  in 
Paris  in  1935  from  Alvin-Baumont  the  art 
dealer  who  discovered  them  among  the  effects 
of  the  engraver,  Pierre  Francois  Basan,  as  in- 
herited by  a  later  member  of  the  family  who  did 
not  know  what  they  were  and  decided  to  sell 
them  as  old  metal.  The  plates  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  two  Amsterdam  engravers  after 
Rembrandt's  death  and  in  17X6  were  sold  to 
Basan,  who  issued  many  prints  from  them. 
After  study  of  the  plates,  Alvin-Baumont 
realized  that  he  had  come  upon  Rembrandt 
originals,  working  over  them  with  a  magnifying 
glass  and  comparing  them  with  proofs  pulled  by 
Rembrandt.  He  published  his  findings,  only  to 
be  denounced  by  Andre-Charles  Coppier, 
student  of  Rembrandt  etchings.  Later  Coppier 
made  a  special  study  of  the  plates  and  issued  a 
retraction.  Alvin-Baumont  pulled  several  sets  of 
impressions  in  1906.  He  gave  one  set  to  the 
Queen  of  Holland  and  one  to  Clemenceau. 


Three  sets  he  retained  and  these  are  now  in 
North  Carolina.  The  original  plates  were 
exhibited  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and 
also  at  the  Rembrandt  house  in  Amsterdam 
while  in  Alvin-Baumont's  ownership.  The 
original  plates  in  the  exhibition  were  shown 
with  a  set  of  the  1906  proofs  and  with  a  number 
ot  Rembrandt's  own  proofs,  lent  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Woodward  Collection  of  Racing  Art 

THE  new  William  Woodward  wing  of  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  was  formally  opened 
last  November,  and  the  sixty-odd  paintings  of 
blood  horses  in  this  distinguished  collection  arc 
now  to  be  seen  in  a  setting  suggestive  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Georgian  country  house 
interior.  Here  are  the  Godolphin  Arabian  by 
George  Stubbs  and  the  Darley  Arabian  by  Sar- 
torious,  paintings  as  important  in  relation  to 
English  sporting  art  as  these  great  sires  in  the 
development  of  the  blood  horse  in  England  and 
America.  The  imported  Diomed  who  founded 
the  first  great  line  of  American  race  horses,  is 
seen  in  a  painting  done  in  1777  by  Stubbs,  who 
is  also  represented  in  the  portrait  of  the  famous 
Eclipse.  The  imported  Catton,  sire  of  a  famous 
New  York  line  of  blood  horses,  is  seen  in  a 
portrait  by  Herring. 

There  is  an  especially  fine  representation  of  the 
senior  Herring,  who  was  born  in  Surrey, 
England,  of  an  American  father  of  Dutch 
descent.  He  is  remembered  for  having  painted 
every  winner  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  for 
thirty  years.  In  the  Woodward  Collection  are 
his  portraits  of  Touchstone,  Orlando,  and  Stock- 
well,  three  of  the  greatest  of  all  English  sires. 
Herring  began  his  career  as  a  painter  of  insignia 
in  a  Doncaster  coachmaker's  shop,  then  became 
a  coachman  on  the  Wakefield-to-Lincoln  run, 
and  later,  Doncaster-to-Halifax.  His  commis- 
sion, from  the  Rev.  Charles  Stanhope  of  Canon 
Hall,  to  paint  a  favourite  chestnut  hunter  belong- 
ing to  his  brother  led  to  other  commissions  and 
enduring  fame.  Among  other  works  by  Herring 
in  the  Woodward  Collection  are  Racing  Cracks 
of  the  Day,  showing  a  stable  interior  with 
jockeys  and  grooms;  a  portrait  of  the  trotter 
Lady  Hampton,  in  harness;  Flying  Dutchman  and 
I  oltiguer,  Gnstai'iis  and  Tommy,  I  elocipede  and 
The  Colonel,  and  Pocahontas  and  Stockwell.  The 
late  William  Woodward  was  Chairman  of  the 
American  Jockey  Club  and  was  known  inter- 
nationally for  his  development  of  the  Belair 
Stud  whose  colts  included  Nashua,  Gallant  Fox 
and  Omaha.  He  selected  the  Baltimore  Museum 
as  the  recipient  of  his  collection  of  paintings  and 
racing  trophies  because  Belair  is  in  the  Baltimore 
area.  Its  main  house  was  an  expansion  ot  the 
original  structure  built  in  1746  by  Samuel  Ogle, 
Colonial  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  organizer 
of  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club.  It  is  located  near 
Bowie  in  Prince  George's  County  and  is  the 
oldest  continually  operated  horse  breeding  farm 
in  the  United  States. 

Van  Cortlandt  Portrait  by  Mcllworth 

AN  obscure  eighteenth-century  New  York 
painter,  Thomas  Mcllworth.  who  was  active  for 
little  more  than  a  decade  (1758-1769),  has  been 


attracting  students  of  American  portrait  painting 
in  recent  years.  The  latest  work  to  come  into 
prominence  is  the  Portrait  of  John  I  'an  Cortlandt 
(1721-17X6)  which  belongs  to  the  Montclair  Art 
Museum.  The  identity  of  the  subject  has  only 
recently  been  established,  as  it  has  been  illustrated 
as  a  Gentleman  of  the  Cuyler  Family  in  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society's  Quarterly  (April,  1951) 
111  an  article  by  Susan  Sawitzky.  The  mistake 
arose  through  the  fact  that  a  later  John  Van 
Cortlandt  married  into  the  ( Aiyler  family. 
Mcllworth,  who  advertised  in  the  New-York 
Mercury  and  the  New- York  Gazette  in  1758  as  a 
'portrait  painter,'  executed  portraits  of  members 
of  the  Stuyvesant,  Morris,  Livingston,  Van 
Rensselaer,  Schuyler  and  other  prominent 
families  of  the  day  and  his  w  ork  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  New- York  Historical  Society,  the  Albany 
Institute  of  History  and  Art,  the  Winterthur 
Museum  and  in  the  possession  of  descendants. 

Mcllworth  belongs  to  the  generation  of  the 
English-bom  Blackburn  and  Wollaston.  Wal- 
laston,  but  not  Blackburn  painted  in  New  York, 
which  was  on  the  whole  rather  poor  in  prc- 
Revolutionary  portrait  painters.  John  Mare  was 
active  there  shortly  after  Mcllworth's  departure, 
and  he  too  is  emerging  from  obscurity  to  occupy 
a  position  of  respect.  The  eccentric  William 
Williams,  blown  for  a  theatrical  style,  also 
worked  in  New  York  as  well  as  Philadelphia  but, 
like  other  New  York  painters  of  mid-century, 
examples  of  his  work  are  rare.  Mcllworth  is 
more  primitive  in  style  than   Robert  Feke, 


Inkstand  by  Lamcric,  1731.  Lent  from  the 
Hutchinson  Collection  (Fogg  Museum)  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston.  (Below).  A 
pair  of  Lameric  candlesticks  (1738-39),  lent  by 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  to  the  Houston 
Museum. 
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J.  F.  Herring.  'Flying  Dutchman  and  Voltiguer'.  In  the  William  Woodward  Collection,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  (Right).  Thomas  Mcllworth  (an 
obscure  New  York  painter,  active  between  1758-1769).  'Portrait  of  John  van  Cortlandt'.  Montclair  Art  Museum. 


America's  first  native  born  painter,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  paint  in  New  York.  Some  com- 
parison with  Feke  seems  in  order;  tor  both  have 
a  direct  and  forceful  style,  tight  in  drawing,  but 
showing  fewer  mannerisms  than  Blackburn  or 
Wollaston. 

When  the  painting  was  acquired  by  the 
Museum  about  a  year  ago  it  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  a  film  of  discoloured  varnish  and 
dirt  and  was  sent  to  Sheldon  Keck  for  restoring. 
T  he  result  lias  been  to  free  the  original  surface 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  method  of  execution 
of  the  eighteenth-century  painter  can  be  fully 
studied.  The  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Keck  are  of 
great  interest.  Some  extensive  areas  of  over- 
painting,  which  had  been  added  at  some  time  in 
the  past — although  for  no  clear  reason,  as  the 
original  surface  was  undamaged — had  to  be 
dealt  with  after  the  tough  film  of  glue  paste  of 
the  Italian  type,  known  as  collatte,  was  removed. 
This  was  done  with  swabs  soaked  in  boiling 
water,  and  when  the  film  became  gummy  it 
could  be  lifted  from  the  surface.  The  painting 
was  then  cleaned  with  the  usual  solvent  mixture 
of  acetone,  diacetone  alcohol,  and  petroleum 
spirits.  Next  came  the  problem  of  the  repaint, 
which  was  softened  with  methyl  alcohol  and 
then  removed  manually  under  magnification. 
This  revealed  the  original  in  remarkably  good 
condition,  although  somewhat  stained.  After 
spraying  with  a  protective  solution,  the  empty 
spots  were  tilled  w  ith  gesso  and  inpainting  was 
carried  out  in  colours  w  hich  were  later  glazed  in 
damar  to  approximate  the  surrounding  tones. 
A  surface  of  synthetic  resin  completed  the  treat- 
ment, insuring  against  future  ravages  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  boldness  of  handling  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  now  stands  out  in  sharp  relief 


and  his  work  is  seen  to  compare  favourably 
with  that  of  Robert  Feke  and  also  with  the 
young  Copley. 

George  Catlin  and  the  Far  West 

THE  work  of  an  early  nineteenth-century 
American  painter  who  devoted  his  life  to  por- 
traying the  American  Indian,  George  Catlin, 
was  recently  taken  out  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  given  a  showing  at  the 
Kennedy  Galleries.  This  was  no  more  than 
simple  justice  to  an  artist  who  deliberately  turned 
to  the  wilderness  as  'the  best  study  or  school  of 
the  arts  111  the  world,'  as  he  himself  wrote  in  his 
Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Nortli  American  Indians. 
When  he  left  his  home  in  Philadelphia  in  1829 
and  a  developing  career  as  a  portrait  painter,  he 
did  so  as  the  result  of  a  visit  of  Western  Indians 
who  were  passing  through  the  city  on  their  way 
to  Washington.  He  was  so  impressed  with  the 
dignity  and  demeanour  of  these  'lords  of  the 
forest'  that  he  determined  to  become  the 
historian  of  the  American  Indian.  Travels  across 
the  Plains  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  to  the 
North-west  and  Rocky  Mountains  occupied 
him  the  greater  part  of  a  decade  and  he  returned 
with  thousands  of  sketches  from  life.  He  was 
largely  a  self-taught  artist,  and  a  primitive 
quality  remained  with  him  through  life,  but  this 
tends  to  enhance  rather  than  detract  from  the 
interest  of  his  work.  As  he  completed  his  travels 
he  returned  to  the  eastern  coast  by  way  of 
Florida,  and  in  1838  arrived  just  in  time  to  make 
the  greatest  life  portrait  of  an  Indian,  that  of 
Osceola,  leader  of  the  Seminoles,  just  before  his 
death  in  captivity  at  Fort  Moultrie.  This  Catlin 
drew  and  put  on  lithographic  stone  himself  The 


majority  of  his  studies,  however,  reached  pub- 
lication through  the  English  lithographers,  Day 
and  Haghc,  as  the  North  American  Indian  Port- 
folio, issued  in  1844.  Later  impressions  are  by 
James  Ackcrmann  and  Currier  and  Ives,  but  the 
Day  and  Haghe  plates  are  the  most  desired  by 
the  collector. 

Catlin  was  in  the  West  shortly  after  Karl 
Bodmer,  the  Swiss  artist  who  accompanied 
Prince  Maximilien  of  Wied,  and  before  Alfred 
Jacob  Miller,  who  accompanied  the  Scottish 
explorer,  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart,  to 
the  West  in  1837  and  1838.  While  both  Bodmer 
and  Miller  left  an  impressive  record  of  wilder- 
ness life,  Catlin's  study  was  the  more  compre- 
hensive, and  his  work  superseded  all  others  in 
completeness.  He  preceded  Audubon  up  the 
Yellowstone  River  by  a  decade,  and,  like  the 
great  naturalist,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
buffalo,  moving  in  herds  which  were  still  an  im- 
pressive sight  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Catlin  made  a  number  of  expeditions  to  the 
West,  and  also  went  to  South  America,  111 
travels  which  produced  an  interesting  group  of 
subjects  from  the  Upper  Amazon.  A  tight  with 
peccaries  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  a  war  dance  of 
Tapuya  Indians,  and  a  village  scene  of  the 
Amagua  Indians  on  the  Amazon,  are  realistically 
portrayed. 

The  Catlin  Collection  owned  by  the  Museum 
consists  of  about  four  hundred  paintings  in  all, 
presented  by  Ogden  Mills  in  19 12.  It  has  been 
drawn  on  from  time  to  time,  but  never  given  so 
broad  a  presentation  as  in  the  recent  exhibition 
at  Kennedy's,  when  about  half  of  the  canvases 
were  shown.  There  is  also  a  Catlin  Indian  Gallery 
at  the  U.S.  National  Museum  111  Washington. 
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About  40  feet  rim  of  deeply-cut  English  wainscoting,  s  It.  2  ins.  high 
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Denys  Sutton 

writes  in 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

Every  week,  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  events  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price 
trends  and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are 
critically  discussed. 

These  articles,  together  with  others  on  Drama,  Literature  and 
many  other  topics,  regularly  supplement  the  essential  news  and 
features  of  industrial  development  and  commercial  affairs, 
which  every  business  executive  needs  to  know. 

Art  Connoisseurs  should  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  interest  to  art  galleries  and  dealers 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  Art  Connoisseurs  the  financial 
times  now  publishes  each  week  a  classified  column  devoted  to 
Art  Galleries  and  Exhibitions. 

This  column  appears  in  the  same  issue  as  that  in  which  Denys 
Sutton's  widely  read  contribution  is  published.  Details  of  adver- 
tisement rates  may  be  had  from  the  Advertisement  Director, 
72  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
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Height  37  inches,  width  33^  inches,  depth  i  s  inches. 
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MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN,  and  at  BRAEMAR 

Telephone:  24828  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QU  E  E  N 
SIIVERSMITHS    &  JEWELLERS 


OH 


•irr 


///^  Century  Silver 

Two  of  a  set  of  six  10"  fine  candlesticks  of 
character,  finely  embossed  and  chased 
Date:  C  1670.    Weight:  95.00  ozs.  Madrid. 
Reliquary  by  Mathaeus  Wallbaum,  Augsburg     19"  overall. 
Finely  mounted  in  silver  gill  on  clear  crystal, 
made  C  1600.  A  Crucifix  of  ihis  character  is  to  he- 
seen  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum. 


ASPREY  &   CO.  LTD  •  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET  •  LONI)()N       Wi    'Gram:  Cul/eus,  London 

v 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE       •       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  2t,  TN.Y. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (MAYFAIR)  LTD.         Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  {Piccadilly  end)  Wl.  Grosvenor  5762 
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WILDENSTEIN 

Italian  Primitives 
French  XVIIIth  Century 
French  Impressionists 

by  the  finest  masters 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 


- 


m  m 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOG  N  E 

(illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 
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THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


CHRIS"     'S   OF   KENT  LTD. 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 

104  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel  :  GROsvenor  5270 


Frank  C.  Thrush 

120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Tel  :  GROsvenor  1785 
Cables:  CHRISANT,  LONDON 


Fine  Sheraton  Mahogany  Bonheur-du-Jour 
with  side  slide  for  work  bag  -  in  mint  con- 
dition. Every  detail  of  this  exquisite  little 
piece  marks  it  as  the  work  of  a  master  crafts- 
man. Opening  of  the  drawer  automatically 
brings  forward  the  supports  for  the  writing 
flap.  Circa  i  790 

Width:  ift.  loin.  Depth:  f  t.  Overall 
height :  3  //.  lin. 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
SILVER  PORCELAINS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Established  16*89  Phone:    Welbech 8664 


Fine  soft  paste  Vin- 
cennes  white  Candle- 
stick group  of  two 
putti,  one  holding  a 
lish  Candelabrum.  8.1 
ins.  high.  (This  model 
was  adapted  and  used 
at  Chelsea  and  Bow 
in  England.) 


WILTON  GALLERY 

2  Motcomb  Street,  Wilton  Crescent,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Sloane  1762 

ISth  &  19th  Century  English  Landscape  Paintings 
including  Barker,  Cox,  Nasmyth,  Vickers, 
Ward,  Wilson 

Opens  on  Thursday,  28th  March 


ROBERT  CARVER,  1730-91 
(Signed,  with  initials) 


Classical  l  andscape 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D  ART 


A  George  II  chased  silver  Sugar  Bowl  and  two  Caddies,  made  by  Samuel  Taylor,  in  London,  in 
1755.  They  are  in  a  particularly  fine,  silver  mounted,  sharkskin  case.  Weight  40  o/s.  3  dwts. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  May  fair  0458 

XI 


i  i  i  -  i  i  2  Mount  Street 

Telephone:  Grosvcnor  2858  Cables:  BARGRO,  london  LONDON  W.I 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1 806-1957 

EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 

Pair  10  in.  candlesticks  by  John 
1  Katt  ^  C.  Semore.  i  760. 

Sot  of  4  sweet  dishes  by  George 
Smith  &  William   Fearn.  1786. 

Promenade           CHELTENHAM               tephone  2821 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  1957 
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Mediterranean  Bay  '      C.  BONAVIA. 


Canvas:  24  X  3  5  ins. 


TOOTH 

Established  1843 

3i    BRUTON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 


D.  M.  is  P 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeek  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 

A  RARE  LIVERPOOL  PORCELAIN  BOWL 

Two  views  of  this  very  unusual  bowl,  which  is  dec- 
orated in  most  attractive  colours. 

The  interior  shows  the  frigate  'Hyena"  which  was 
built  in  1778  and  owned  by  Liverpool  Privateers. 

The  exterior  (part  of  which  is  depicted  here)  shows 
the  'Hyena'  with  other  shipping  on  the  Mersey  off 
Bidston  Hill  and  a  view  of  the  Observatory. 

Diameter  9j  ins.     Height  3j  ins.  Circa  1780 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•^r  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone  : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
10U  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art  • 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 
Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  &  White 
^        him  packee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,    LONDON.  N.W.3 
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'Blonde  Nue  c.19/0 


Pierre  Bonnard 


24£  x  18|  inches 


XIX   and   XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

3  0,    BRUTON  STREET 


Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 


LONDON  W.I 


C  ables:  Drawings,  London 


By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  lute  Queen  Mary 


\ntupie  Spanish  »old  and  »em  set  pendant,  with  ininiattin- 
of  the  Magdalene 

CAMEO  CORNER 

26    MUSEUM    STREET,    LONDON,  W.C.I 

Cli.seil  .ill  da\  >uturday  Tel.:  MUSeuni  0401 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3  Est.  1903 

{Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


An  early  lStli  century  mahogany  Bachelor's  Chest,  With  original  handles; 
2  ft.  b  in.  wide;  2  ft.      in.  high;  1  ft.  2\  in.  deep. 


LE  NOVE  (VENICE)  FAIENCE  c.  1730-1740 
A  baroque  tureen  of  fine  proportions  painted  in  enamel  colours 
Total  height  7i  ins.,  width  of  stand  134  ins. 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


Telephone  : 
KENsington  5272 


11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACI 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


AMBROSIUS  BENSON        Bruges  1525       24",  17" 

F.  TELTSCHER 

Fine  Old  and  Modem  Paintings  Works  oj  Art 

17  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.i 

Telephone:  Welbeck  0525 
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Panel,  12/.  X  ijj  in.  'LADY  FEEDING  A  PARROT'  Frans  van  Mieris  the  Elder  (163 5-1 681) 

From  the  Collections  oj  John  Bell,  1881,  and  D.  M.  Currie,  1921.  Recorded  in  Hofstede  de  drool,  Vol.  X,  No.  2  }d.  (Cat.  \o.  1) 


( )n  view  in  the 

1957  EXHIBITION  OF  DUTCH  AMD  FLEMISH 

MASTERS 

SLATTER  GALLERY 

30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

March  20th  —  June  29th,  1957 
10  —  5.30,      Saturdays  10  —  1 

Catalogues,  illustrated  in  colour  and  half-tone,  sold  in  aid  or  I  lie  hairbridge  Society 


An  important  Chippendale  mahogany  SUITE 
of  SIX  ARMCHAIRS  and  ONE  SETTEE, 
upholstered  seats  and  backs  in  original  Soho 
Tapestry.    Circa  1745. 

From  the  Collection  of  Major  Cantrell  Hubbersty,  O.B.E., 

Raf£(lalf  Hall,  Leicestershire. 


Established  1879 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers1  Association  Ltd. 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  3884  and  3885 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


NEWLY  ACQUIRED  FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


Laferme  a  Vernon  BONNARD  1932 


OF  THE  19th  AND  20th  CENTURIES 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 

xix 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


1 


BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 

ESTABLISHED  1866 
OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


Ptf/V  of  fine  Sheraton  book 
cabinets  in  satinwood. 

Dimensions:  height  2  ft.  10'  ///a. 

it  /Y////  2  ft.  1  |  ins. 


Pair  of  Regency  cut  glass 
candelabra. 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET, 

MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223.  963,  964 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

Est.  ,79o  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Tel.:  37*4 


v 


—-iff 


A  Fine  Set  of  GEORGE  III  Sauce  Tureens,  London  1786  by  Henr>  Chawner.  Length  6|  ins.  Weight:  57  ozs. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  II. M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
PINE  ART  DEALERS 


partners: 
oscar  e.  johnson 
h.  p.  j.  leogait 
a.  e.  francis 


IIV  APPOIN  I  MEN  I 
I  O  THE  1  ATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
KIM'.  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


KSTABLISIIED  1820 


JOHN  FERN  El  IV  1781-1860 
TWO  HUNTERS  IN  A  I  ANDSCAPI  ,  John  Sherrif  on  'Crusader',  W  illiam  Attenborough  on  'Bockett' 
Painted  April,  iN^i.     Camas  size  44;,'  X  <;8  inches. 
(See  The  Melton  Mow  bra}  oj  John  Fernelev,  by  Guy  Paget,  p.  i^?,  So.  629).  From  the  Collection  qj  Caroline,  Duchess  oj  Montrose,  1895. 

30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Telephones:  Whitehall  5772  and  3252 


Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


XXI 


JOHN  HALL  &  COj™wLTD 


-  &> 

w 


Established  over  a  century 

tfint  Cngttstf)  Georgian 

A  pair  of  cast  candlesticks  10|  inches 

Weight  46.00  ounces 
Date  1767 

Maker  Ebenezer  Coker 
Price  upon  application 

56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams: 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 


Ambrosias  Brueghel  1617-75 


Panel  4!  y  5 I  inch* 


H.  TERRY-ENGELL 

Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters 

8  BURY  STREET 

St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i 


telephone:  I  rajalyar  2bo(S 
Cables:  Artenael,  London 


SYDNEY  L  MOSS 

81    DAYIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  very  rare  Pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  vases  of  elegant  form,  covered  with 
1  Hen'  du  Barry  enamel  glaze.  1 8th  Century.  7\  ins.  high.  In  perfect  stale. 

We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  April,  [957 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


A  superb  centre  piece  bv  Matthew  Boulton 
in  Derbyshire  spar  and  ormolu.  Height  1  ft.  i  in. 


TELEPHONE  HYDE  PARK  0444  ESTABLISHED  1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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FROST  &  REED  LTD. 


41.  NEW  BOND  ST. 
LONDON.  W.i.  May:  2457 


ESTABLISHED  1808 
UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


10  CLARE  STREET 
BRISTOL.  1 


A  COAST  SCENE 
by 

W.  SHAYER,  Senior  (1788-1 879) 
383  X  50]  inches 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET       -       PHONE  31156 

Member  ol  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Lt 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  pair  of  rare  George  I  walnut  winged  chairs  covered  in  crimson  velvet. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Ariisonne  Phone  London 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPECIALIST 
i  A 

BOOKCASES 


Sheraton  Breakfront  Bookcase  7  ft.  wide 
Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel. :  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 
★ 

We  are  always  pleased  to  PURCHASE  OLD 
FIREPLACES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  ty  pes. 
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HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

I  st;iblished  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Rare  and  unusual  George  II  Chocolate 
Pot  of  fine  quality.  London  174M,  l>\ 
Fuller  White.  Weight  33  ounces. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43   Museum  Street 
W.C.1 
IIOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

2 6  5-- 267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 


HENRY  SPENCER 


&  SONS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  I'eck,  F.A.I. 


of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  551-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  . 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  5347-8 


\1  LIATIONS   FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 
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a. 


IlllMl  jirii 


Length  of  Shelf    71 .1 
Total  Height  57.1 
Opening  Width  4  0 
Height  4'9'' 


A  very  fine  and  important 

Adam  Pinewood  Chimneypiece 

Detail  oi  exquisite  carving  can  be  seen  in  the  enlargements 

T.    CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 
282  NORTH-  END  RD.,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7         Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note  :  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 


Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD  S.W.3 


Telephone:  KEN  7388 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142    BROMPTON   ROAD,   LONDON,   S.W3       Tel.:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECT/ON  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


Illustration  §  linear 


M  &  SOX  LTD 


'ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 
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Height  4  ft.  6  ins. 
Width  2  ft.  4  ins. 


A  collection  of  fine 
gilt  wood  mirrors 
from  the  last  half 
of  the  i8th  century. 


appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


Height  4  ft.  6  ins. 
Width  2  ft.  8  ins. 


MALLETT 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  i 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4^27  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


P.  II.  «-M  I  l\<-ll  1M 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 
8  (  HERTSEY  STREET  '  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd 


98,  Crawford  Street 

w  i  - 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  Welbeck  8934 


Ixare  Antiques;  jfounb 


British  connoisseur,  widely  travelling  U.K. 
curio  shops,  etc.,  undertakes  to  locate  rare 
antiques  for  collectors  and  others. 

When  located,  I  will  arrange  for  full  details,  price  and  photographs  of  speci- 
mens to  be  sent  to  you  by  dealer  where  found,  to  whom  you  should  then  mail 
instructions,  if  interested.  I  can  rind  the  antiques  you  need  at  a  fraction  of 
saleroom  prices,  because  1  boycott  fancy -price  dealers.  My  fee: — 1%  com- 
mission after  safe  delivery  of  antique  from  dealer,  if  perfectly  satisfied. 
Please  send  fullest  details  oj  requirements  to  assist  accurate  search 

Dr.  E.  H.  JEANES  •  241 .  CANFORD  LANE,  BRISTOL,  9  ■  ENGLAND 


C.  &  D.  O'OONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF    ENGLISH  CHINA 

12  Victoria  Parade,  TOKQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETSD 'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OA  K  FURNITURE 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 


£>lt)  Cnglisl)  <!rStirfarn  (Dnuiinrnts' 

as  exhibited  at  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
Beautifully  modelled  Lead  Figures  for  the  Lily  Pond 
and  Rock  Garden. 

Vases,  Birdbaths,  Sundials,  Fountain  Figures,  Wind 
Vanes,  Teak-wood  Garden  Seats 
Many  attractive  Inexpensive  Designs  in  Cast  Stone, 
and  Lead  (Antique  finish)  also  hand-carved  in  Solid 
Natural  Stone.    DtscRiPTivt  booki.it  (c)  post  free 

SANDERS    &  CO. 

3  67  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W.I 
Inspection  invited.  Tel.  :  EUSton  2983 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  I 


Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

is   required  for  the   permanent  eradication  of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 
Write  for  full  information  to  : 

RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 

Spec/o/ists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER 


,,'V'^A/'\/^X\/VVVV\X\/V^ 

HOLIDAY  in 

SWITZERLAND 


Our  many  \  cars'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  «fc  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1  /3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  Loudon 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :   City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    uorld.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


BEAU-RIVAGE-  PALAC  E 

1 1  SWAM!        Otiehy.  SWITZERLAND 

Incomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER  MANAGER 
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*Y  APPOINTMC NT 
TO  HfP  UAJfSTT  T HI  QUEtU 

CICARITTE  UAJIUFACTUfif  Bf 
AO  DAT  H  TO  • AC CO  CO.  lip 


e/ft 


•  * 


$T$TE(XPI<ESS 


Th«  House  o*  5WE  @PI<ESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I. 


XXXIII 


Pine  George  II  Warwick  Cruet  by  S.  WOOD.     Date   1752.     Weight  54  oz.  £145. 
/.,//:  George  III  1 79 1  Argyll  by  H.  CHAWNER  £52.  10.  o.  Right:  George  III  1805  Argyll.  Maker  A.K.  £67.  10.  o. 


MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  60     133  ^ 1 I I  cllt It  C ^  C~>tteet,     j—OUcloH,  .  .3 


cables:  landawata 
fen,  london 


A  Chippendale  carved 
11  ood  gilt  mirror  in 
origina  I  c  0  ndition . 

Extreme  height 

4  ft.  4  in\.  ■  2  ft.  6  ins.  wide 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 


5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  3340 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)  Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station.    Tottenham  Court  Road 


Always  a  large  selection  of 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
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A  superb  Regency  Cabinet  of  finest  black  and  gold  lacquer  with  chocolate  coloured 
surround.  The  top  is  of  white  marble.  Similar  in  style  and  quality  to  the  original 
furnishings  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton.  Circa  1800.       Length  6  ft.  6  ins. 


A.  COOK 

13-16  ST.  CHRISTOPHER  S  PLACE,  WIGMORE  ST.,  LONDO   .  W.I 

Telephone:  WELbeck  7244 

XXXV 


WILLIAM  R.  DROWN 

Old  Masters 

45,  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i      HYDE  PARK  47.  i 


F.  ZUCCARELLI  c.  1702-1788  Curtius  leaping  into  the  Gu 


Signed  FR.Z.F.  Canvas  49£  "  X  71 " 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL  LTD 

Antique  Glass 


An  Irish  bowl  on  foot  in  brilliant  'metal',  cut  diamonds  and  typical 
fan  scalloped  rim;  c.  1820.         Height  8  ins.         Diameter  85  ins. 

22-32  HARROW  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.2 


V 


Fumit\ 


Hunting 


.J 


Specialists  in  fine  Antique  Seals 

Richard  Ogden  28-29  Burlington  Arcade  London  W.I.  Telephone  Hyde  Park  9136 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO   THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


CRare  &uf&^fh  and  Continental  o/ifovr,  c  I liniahitn, 
-  intirfiw  tfeutc/A,  oMfie  cJtutj 


'OXCA 


Early  George  II  Casket  by  Abraham  Buteux,  London  1728. 
8  inches  ■  6]  inches 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  Bnnsh  Amuvue  l->eulerj'  Associiiiiori  Ltii. 


Thomas  COUTURE 


I9|x  161  inches 


ROLAND,  BROWSE 
&  DELBANCO 

Distinguished  Old  and 
Modern  Paintings 


19  Cork  Street, 
Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.  I 


Resent  7984 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 

A    N    T   I    Q    U   E  S 

FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 

BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
HEATING 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 


A  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau-bookcase  with  double  dome 
top;  the  upper  part  fitted  with  drawers,  and  a  cupboard  with 
smaller  drawers,  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  mirror  panel  doors; 
twin  candle  slides  above  the  bureau;  with  drawers  and  compart- 
ments enclosed  by  a  fall  flap;  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  figuring. 
Height:  7  ft.  4  ins.     Width:  3  ft.  3  ins.  only. 

A  Queen  Anne  walnut  wing  chair,  with  back  and  squab  seat 
covered  in  contemporary  tapestry  of  Mowers,  foliage  and  fruit 
lesign,  in  soft  colours  of  ambers,  greens,  browns  and  golds; 
and  sides  in  celadon  green  silk  velvet. 
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l^sP^ '  U>I  <"N  I  MENTTO  HEI*  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
'  -  1*^30^/)   iSMIMIS    \   (  ROWS    |I  Wl  I  |  |-KS 


CLOCK  by 

Thomas  Tompion 


A  hne  and  rare  one-month  striking  long- 

o  o 


case  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion  (circa 
1700).  No.  506  Ormolu  dial  with  silvered 
hour  ami  seconds  zones,  calendar  aperture. 
Bolt  and  shutter  maintaining  power. 
Walnut  case  ol  good  colour.   8  It.  higji. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

C  rown  jewellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 


1 1 


1  12  REGENT  STREET    •    LONDON    •    W.  1     •    TELEPHONE        REGENT  3021 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


TUDOR  HOUSE 
BROADWAY,  WORCS 

Telephone :  Broadway  2108 


Fine  quality  small  iSth  century  mahogany  pedestal  desk  in 
original  condition.   C.  1790.  (Cheltenham  Showrooms) 

Length  }  ft.  4  ins.  Width  2  ft.  4  ins. 


ALSO  AT 

129-1 31   PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel).  Telephone  2509 

51    PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 

Telephone  2801b 


SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  AT  EACH  SHOWROOM 
FOR 

INTERIOR  DECORATION,  PANELLING 
ETC. 


EXHIBITION 


FINE  DUTCH  &  ITALIAN 

PAINTINGS 

March  12th  to  April  12th,  1957 

10  to  5.30       10  to  1  Saturday 


LEONARD  KOETSER  GALLERY 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James  s.  London,  S.W.I 
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LTD. 

138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Left:  Heart  shaped  miniature  frame  set 
with  a  border  of  pearls  and  enamelled 
translucent  apricot  on  an  engraved  sun  ray 
ground,  and  embellished  with  superbly- 
carved  and  timed  gold  floral  garlands. 
Bearing  the  initials  of  tlx'  workmaster 
Victor  Aarne. 
Height  2  I  inches. 


Centre:  Gold  hand  seal  enamelled  trans- 
lucent pale  green  and  opaque  white  with 
rose  diamond  set  and  bright  green  enam- 
elled borders,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
spirally  carved  golden  topaz  quartz  knop. 
Bearing  the  initials  of  the  workmaster 
Michael  Perchin. 
Height  jj,  inches. 


Right :  ( ireen  and  red  gold  double-opening 
cigarette  case  engraved  with  a  scallop 
design  and  decorated  with  borders  of 
opacpie  white  and  sel  with  a  diamond 
thumbpiece.  Bearing  the  initials  ol  the 
workmaster  llenrik  VVigstriim,  and  the 
unusually  high  gold  mark  •  72-equivalent 
to  if!  carat.  ;s'>      -'J   •  h  inches. 


h') mil:  Pair  of  red  gold  lorgnettes,  enamelled  pale  translucent  mauve  and  decora- 
ted with  carved  green  gold  leaf  and  berry  mounts,  and  sel  with  rose  diamonds. 
Bearing  the  initials  of  the  workmaster  Michael  Perchin.  Length  ir\  inches. 


Siberian  .Jade  Crochet  Hook  enamelled  opalescent  w  hite  on  a  wave 
field  with  red  and  green  gold  mount,  set  with  rose  diamonds.  Bearino 
of  the  workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom.  Length  io§  inc  hes. 


Gondar  and  the  Mountain 


8th 


DURING    the    17th  and 
centuries,  a  remarkable  civiliza- 
tion  flourished   at   Gondar  in 
Abyssinia.   Nearby,   on   the  exposed 

S^mmit  °f  3  PreciPitous  crag  named 
Mount  Wehni,  were  imprisoned  all  the 
male  heirs  of  the  Ethiopian  sovereign, 
except  his  immediate  successor.  This 
illustration,  taken  from  an  18th  century 
manuscript,  gives  a  contemporary  im- 
pression of  King  Facilidas'  palace  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  emulate  the 
splendours  of  the  Turkish  court. 

The  March  issue  of  history  today 
contains  a  graphic  account  by  Thomas 
lakenham,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Abyssinia,  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian 
kingdom,  its  native  art  and  architecture 
and  its  political  and  religious  life. 

A  vivid  portrait  of  the  American 
Founding  Father",  Alexander  Hamil- 


ton: an  analysis  of  the  British  Minis- 
terial Crisis  of  I XX 5:  a  study  of  Heinrich 
Himmler:  and  a  fascinating  account  of  a 
Chinese  singing  girl,  Sai-Chin-Hua, 
who  moved  in  royal  European  Society, 
help  to  make  the  March  issue  of 
history  today  even  more  than  usually 
enjoyable  and  informative. 

history  today  is  the  only  monthly 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  English- 
speaking  world-and  one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting.  Edited  by  Peter 
Quennell  and  Alan  Hodge,  it  takes  as  its 
subject  the  whole  of  Man's  inheritance- 
from  pre-historic  times  until  the  present 
day,  covering  pol  i  economics,  philos- 
ophy, art,  music  and  literature 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Mankind,  past,  present  and  future— if 
you  believe  that  the  problems  of  the 
present  day  can  usually  be  traced  back 


to  the  historical  past— if  you  wish  to 
broaden  your  understanding  of  the 
world— finally  if  you  enjoy  a  well- 
written,  well-illustrated,  well-edited 
magazine,  prepared  by  experts  for  the 
general  reader— you,  too,  will  make  a 
point  of  receiving  history  today 
regularly. 


History 

TODAY 


Obtainable  from  newsagents  and  booksellers 
in  the  U.K.  at  3/-  monthly,  or  by  subscrip- 
tion £2  0  0.  per  annum  (U.S.A. :  S6-00) 
for  12  issues  post  free  from  the  Publisher, 
history  today,  72  Coleman  Street,  London, 
E.G. 2.  Free  specimen  copy  by  request. 


GRAMS  &  CABLES 
/ER,  GUILDFORD' 


MEMBER  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  (PRINCIPALS:  F.  E.  &  F.  R.  OLIVER)  ESTABLISHED  185I 

is>t  Catherine's  JNtse,  $)ort*nioutb  2\oatJ, 
(Siulbforb,  ^>urrtp 


WANTED 


OLD  GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
FINE  QUALITY  WROUGHT  IRON  GATES 
VASES,  FOUNTAINS,  WELL-HEADS 
FIGURES  and  ANIMALS 
in  Stone.  Marble.  Bronze  or  Lead 


wm 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5427 
WHEN  CLOSED  5992 

62543 


Also  Wanted 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

4  LONG  MAHOGANY  DINING  TABLES 
(suitable  for  American  Boardrooms) 


•0 


2  small  BUREAUX  or  SECRETAIRE-BOOKCASES 


2  Pairs  of  CONSOLE  TABLES 
one  large  and  one  small  pair 
under  48  inches 


Pair  of  Fine  Quality 
REGENCY  PERIOD  DWARF  BOOKCASES 
(under  3  ft.  wide) 


CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD  CARVED  GILT  MIRRORS  OF  ALL  SHAPES 


LARGE  FRENCH  WRITING  TABLE 
and  SMALL  OCCASIONAL  TABLES 


IGHEST  PRICES  FOR  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  ITEMS  FOR  WHICH  WE  HAV  E  DEFINITE  ORDERS 


bymotherSe  of  which^char^.^t11  Provetnanf  ^e  fr°nt  centred  with  a  standing  ligure  of  a  monarch,  flanked 
constS  <ldes  be,n8  <*™d  suggest  that  this  re.ic  may  have  been 

6  ft.  4  ins.     3  ft.  1  in.     2  ft.  7  ins. 


Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  arc  available, e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth  century  oak, 
Georgian  (bolection  oak  or  pine),  Tapes,,.  iatings,  Historical  armour,  several  Refectory  tables- 
up  to  18  ft.  in  length,  etc.,  of  which  information  may  be  obtained  from  ■ 


M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone :  Knightsbridge  9058 
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tntfreti  Militants! 

(Sntinues) 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

jftnc  €n  glial)  anb  Conttnentnl  Ceramics 


An  early  MEISSEN  Clock-case, 
the  front  and  sides  superbly 
painted  with  flowers  in  brilliant 
enamels.  The  Clock  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  female  figure  holding  a 
posy.  Height  17  inches.  Circa 
1745.  Crossed  swords  mark. 


Colour  films  on  request 
★ 


Detail  oj  flower  painting 


38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  78(1 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastb  .uri.e 


Telephone 
WHITEHALL 

8665 


E.  &  G.  KAPLAN,  Ltd 

6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Paintings 
by 

Old  &  Modern 
Masters 


JAN  WYNANTS 

1625-1684 
Panel  23  ■  32.1  ins. 
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Queen  Anne  Walnut  Tallboy  of  fine  colour, 
y  g"  high— J'  4},"  wide 

I  'dilutions  for  Insurance  and  Probate 


MAPLE    &    CO.  LTD 
TOTTENHAM     COURT     R  O  AD 
LONDON  W.i 


Wi)t  ©lb  ftletalcraft  ^>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR.  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  very  fine  early  1 8th  Century  Brass  six-light  Chandelier. 
23  ins.  high.  22  ins.  wide. 


Large  slock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 


 ►> 

^  M267 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


The  Tortoise-shell  case  inlaid  w  ith  mother-of-pearl,  fitted  for 
thechessset.  18J  inches  long,  14  inches  wideand  4  inches  high. 

LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  tine  pieces  of  early  silver 


TH1       IUTISH  ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ASTROLABE  OF  THE  LATE  XVIth  CENTURY 

by  ERASMUS  HABERMEL 
in  tiic  Lewis  Evans  Collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science,  Oxford. 


Tin:  astrolabe  was  the  universal  instrument  and 
calculator  of  astronomers,  surveyors,  travellers,  and 
navigators  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  century 
with  little  or  no  change  in  its  fundamental  form.  This 
ingenious  instrument  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
With  it  you  can  take  astronom- 
ical observations;  you  can  meas- 
ure heights  and  distances,  you 
can  ascertain  your  latitude  and 
you  can  tell  the  time.  In  addition 
it  can  be  used  for  the  casting  of 
horoscopes  and  for  other  astro- 
logical purposes.  These  things 
you  can  do  but  only  if  you  are  a 
learned  man. 

In  days  gone  by  the  ownership 
of  an  astrolabe  stamped  its  pos- 
sessor as  not  only  a  scholar  but 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
They  were  costly  objects,  taking 
in  their  making  sometimes  a  year 
of  a  man's  life.  In  the  Middle 
East  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mosque.  The  penalty  for  taking 
one  out  of  the  country  is  death, 
for  they  are  holy  things  and  those 
that  we  have,  came  to  us  by  the 
risks  of  the  smuggler  trade. 

Its  origin  is  Hellenistic.  De- 
veloped in  Islamic  countries  it  came  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Christian  Europe.  It  consists  of  four  main 
parts,  viz.,  the  back-plate,  or  mater,  which  forms  a 
case  for  a  series  of  plates  or,  tablets;  the  net,  or  rete; 


and  the  alidade.  On  each  tablet  is  engraved  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  of  the 
meridian  or  N.-S.  line,  the  horizon,  circles  of  altitude, 
and  azimuthal  circles.  On  top  of  the  tablets  is  pivoted 

the  rete,  a  pierced  metal  plate, 
designed  as  a  projection  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator  of  the  North- 
ern celestial  hemisphere,  the  circle 
of  the  ecliptic  with  the  zodiacal 
signs  being  a  prominent  feature. 
The  positions  of  some  of  the 
principal  stars  are  indicated  by 
named  pointers.  The  alidade  is 
pivoted  by  a  pin,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  tablet  and  rete, 
represents  the  polar  axis  of  the 
Earth,  and  also  serves  to  hold  the 
three  parts  of  the  instrument 
together. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Erasmus  Habermel  (d.  1606), 
the  maker  of  the  astrolabe  here 
illustrated,  although  he  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  instru- 
ment-makers of  the  late  sixteenth 
century.  He  worked  mainly  in 
Prague  and  was  employed  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  He 
made  a  fine  series  of  instruments 
for  the  Emperor's  physician,  Dr.  Franciscus  de 
Padoanis,  of  Forli,  whose  arms  are  engraved  on  the 
bracket  of  this  astrolabe.  Apart  from  the  high  quality, 
his  work  is  characterised  by  the  beauty  of  the  gilding. 
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Heveningham  -A  Great  Unified  I 


AMONG  the  distinctive  achievements  in  the  golden  age 
of  the  English  country  house  was  the  creation  in  the 
eighteenth  century  of  great  unified  interiors.  From  the  days  of 
the  Palladians  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  to  the  neo-Classic 
age  in  the  latter  half,  there  are  notable  examples.  Some,  like 
Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk  (See  The  Connoisseur  Year  Book,  1952) 
with  its  magnificent  succession  of  noble  apartments  designed  by 
William  Kent,  or  Robert  Adam's  lovely  vistas  of  interior 
scenery  at  Syon,  are  familiar  to  many  members  of  the  public. 
The  remoteness  of  Heveningham  Hall  in  Suffolk,  away  from 
the  circuit  of  the  more  frequented  show-cities,  causes  it  to  be  less 
known,  yet  it  ranks  amongst  the  most  glorious  houses  of  the 
century.  Indeed,  as  the  interior  masterpiece  of  the  architect. 
James  Wyatt,  it  represents  the  neo-Classic  inspiration  in  its 
highest  degree,  but  infused  with  a  spirit  of  firmness  that  gave  the 
Age  of  Elegance  much  of  its  distinctive  quality  in  the  years 
following  the  period  of  Robert  Adam. 

Combined  with  its  matchless  beauty  of  design,  it  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  decorative  unity  and  the  extreme  perfection  cf 
detail  in  the  house  which  give  Heveningham  its  character. 
These  have  been  most  carefully  and  lovingly  preserved  by  the 
present  owner,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Vanncck.  He  acquired  the 
house  from  his  brother,  the  fifth  Lord  Huntingfield,  to  whom  it 
had  descended  from  the  first  holder  of  the  peerage,  brother  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  house,  Sir  Gerald  Vanncck,  a  member  of 
an  old  Dutch  family  of  merchant  bankers.  Sir  Gerald,  second 
Baronet,  succeeded  in  1 777  to  the  property  which  his  predecessor 
had  acquired  in  1752.  Heveningham  (it  is  called  'Henningham') 
consisted  of  a  red-brick  Queen  Anne  house  which  was  incor- 
porated into  the  centre  block  of  a  new  house  which  Sir  Gerald 
commissioned  Sir  Robert  Taylor  to  build  in  1778. 

The  exterior  remains  almost  exactly  as  designed  by  Taylor, 
following  very  closely  his  own  design  for  the  Stone  Buildings  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  of  1775.  The  effect  of  this  north  front,  which  is 
rarely  relieved  by  sunshine,  is  of  the  severe  elegance  character- 
istic of  Taylor's  style,  but  enlivened  by  a  touch  of  delicacy 
acquired  from  Robert  Adam,  in  the  use  of  decorative  plaques 
and  statuary,  of  Wadis  artificial  stone. 

The  exterior  was  finished  about  17X0,  but  the  rooms  were 
never  completed  by  Taylor.  As  with  Paine,  who  was  supplanted 
at  Kedleston  and  Nostell  by  Adam,  the  ageing  and  conservative 
Palladian  architect  was  superseded  by  a  designer  of  the  more 
fashionable  nco-Classic  school,  James  Wyatt. 

Wyatt's  work  was  for  long  believed  to  have  elated  from 
Taylor's  death  onwards,  from  1788  to  1799,  which  raised  puzz- 
ling questions  about  the  persistence  of  Wyatt's  Adamesque 
style  into  a  period  in  which  marked  differences  had  developed. 
Evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  interior  by  Wyatt  bv  the  year 
1784  is  given,  however,  in  the  journal  of  Francois  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld^ Frenchman  in  England,  1754.  Edited  by  Jean  Marchand. 


BY  CLIFFORD  MUSGRAVE 

Cambridge  University  Press,  1933),  who  visited  Heveningham 
during  his  tour  of  England  in  that  year.  The  Frenchman  records 
his  discomfiture  upon  being  received  by  Sir  Gerald,  'very  coldly, 
and  with  his  hat  still  on'  but  eventually  'realised  how  friendly  he 
was  towards  us',  and  he  describes  the  house  'which  is  superb'. 

The  plan  of  the  house  owes  much  to  Robert  Adam's  genius 
for  the  logical  and  convenient  lay-out  of  rooms,  but  it  embodies 
also  James  Wyatt's  personal  contribution  to  house  design,  which 
has  made  Heveningham  eminently  adaptable  to  modern  needs. 
This  consists  in  the  happy  planning  of  the  interior  in  two  sections, 
functionally  separate  yet  at  the  same  time  not  remote  from  each 
other,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  an  organic  whole.  In  the 
eastern  wing  is  the  suite  of  grand  State  Apartments  for  'the 
parade  of  life' — in  the  western  wing  a  closely-knit  group  of  small 
intimate  rooms  for  the  day  to  day  domestic  life  of  a  country 
family.  In  this  wing  are  the  kitchens,  and  a  separate  staircase  to 
the  b  edroom  floor.  The  rooms  here  include  the  Wagon  Room, 
now  the  private  drawing-room,  and  the  Print  Room,  used  as  the 
private  dining  room.  This  retains  the  original  decoration  of 
eighteenth-century  engravings  upon  pale  green  walls  in  a 
remarkably  fine  state  of  brightness  and  preservation.  These 
gracious  private  apartments  express  the  restraint  and  simplicity 
that,  in  the  hands  of  such  architects  as  Wyatt  and  Holland,  were 
finding  approval  amongst  patrons  who  were  tiring  of  the  ex- 
cessive complexity  and 'fihgraine  toy-work' of  Adam's  later  style. 

The  State  Apartments  also  possess  this  quality  of  restraint,  but 
combined  with  richness  and  magnificence.  Although  the  decora- 
tive paintings  are  by  Biagio  Rebecca,  who  was  also  employed 
frequently  by  Adam,  his  work  here  is  planned  in  a  more  sparing 
relationship  to  its  enclosing  space  than  usual,  and  has  a  character 
subtly  distinctive  from  that  in  other  houses.  Wyatt's  great  Hall 
at  Heveningham — with  its  barrel  ceiling  and  'shell-vaulting'- 
ranks  among  the  most  glorious  rooms  in  Britain.  Its  scale  gives 
it  grandeur,  yet  it  has  a  beauty  of  proportion  and  delicacy  of 
decoration  that  keep  it  free  from  pondcrousness.  The  Drawing 
Room,  Library,  and  Salon,  all  give  this  impression  of  graceful 
charm  united  with  splendour. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Capability  Brown,  about  1780. 
Two  of  his  drawings,  one  about  ten  feet  long,  dated  1782,  are 
preserved  at  I  leveningham.  The  land  slopes  away  from  the 
house  down  to  a  winding  stretch  of  water  which  Brown  devised. 
Behind  the  house  are  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  with  a  delight- 
ful serpentine  'ribbon'  wall  of  warm  red  brick.  The  charming 
Orangery  is  by  Wyatt. 

Everywhere  the  extreme  perfection  of  detail  astonishes  and 
delights.  In  194*;  a  fire  caused  damage  to  the  Dining  Room, 
but  Mr.  Vanncck  was  at  pains  to  find  craftsmen  who  would 
restore  the  decoration  exactly.  I  leveningham  is  a  matchless 
memorial  of  an  age  in  the  c  reation  of  great  houses  which  was  to 
see  few  other  examples  of  comparable  grace  and  beauty. 


The  Dining  Room.  Here  is  neo-Classic  ornament  at  its  most  delicate  and  graceful,  without  fussiness. 
4  The  ceiling  ornament   is  enclosed  within  an  interlacing  garland  of  leaves.  The  domed  niches  for 
side-tables    are    ornamented    delicately    with    palmette    and    acanthus    scrolling   and  shell-Huting. 
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3.  East  end  of  the  Dining  Room,  with  James  Wyatt's  delicately  propor- 
tioned neo-Classic  ornament.  The  wall-panels  and  lunette  above  the  doors 
contain  painted  'reliefs'  by  Rebecca  in  grisaille  upon  a  deep  red  ground. 
The  splendid  doors  are  of  finely  figured  mahogany  with  exquisitely  carved 
mouldings. 


i.  The  Hall:  James  Wyatt's  most  glorious  design.  The  ceiling  is  a  remark- 
able combination  of  barrel-vault  with  semi-circular  coves  and  fluted  shell 
'vaulting',  or  pendentives.  The  ceiling  arches,  cornice,  wall  pilasters 
and  columns  are  all  bound  together  in  a  unity  by  the  white,  red  and  black 
marble  bands  of  the  floor. 


2.  Detail  of  the  Hall,  showing  the  columnar  screen  with  its  ceiling  of 
octagonal  compartments  and  rosettes.  The  columns  are  of  scagliola, 
imitating  yellow  Siena  marble,  with  exquisitely  modelled  capitals.  The 
walls  are  green  with  white  decorative  plaster-work  of  acanthus  scrolling, 
and  trophies  of  arms  in  the  lunettes  of  the  ceiling  coves. 
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4.  The  Dining  Room  fireplace  of  white 
and  other  varied  marbles.  Above  is  a 
frieze  of  dancing  boys  painted  by 
Rebecca  in  grisaille  upon  a  deep  red 
ground. 

5.  The  Salon,  one  of  James  Wyatt's  most 
enchanting  interiors.  Despite  the  small 
scale  of  Biagio  Rebecca's  painted  decor- 
ation, the  subdued  colour  scheme  of 
tones  of  soft  green  on  a  biscuit  ground 
gives  the  room  a  restful,  harmonious 
atmosphere,  while  the  echoing  circles  of 
shallow  vault,  domed  apses,  and  domed 
recesses  with  their  shell  fluting  create  a 
sense  of  elegance  and  gaiety. 

6.  Detail  of  the  Library,  showing  the 
delicate  modelling  of  the  capitals,  and 
column-shafts  of  scagliola  imitating  red 
porphyry.  The  frieze  contains  oval 
medallion  portraits  of  poets  and  philo- 
sophers by  Biagio  Rebecca  painted  to 
resemble  reliefs.  Wyatt's  acanthus  scrol- 
ling in  the  panel,  though  delicate,  has  a 
nervous  vitality  of  a  more  masculine 
quality  than  similar  decoration  by 
Robert  Adam. 
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7.  A  ceiling  ornament  in  the  Library.  One  of  the  muses,  painted  to 
resemble  a  relief  by  Biagio  Rebecca,  is  set  in  ovals  of  shell-fluting, 
surrounded  by  palmette  ornament. 


8.  The  Etruscan  Room:  probably  the  most  complete  and  successful 
room  of  the  many  of  this  type  which  were  created  in  the  neo-Classic 
period.  The  walls  are  pale  green  with  plaster  decoration  in  white, 
and  the  Etruscan  figures  and  ornaments  painted  by  Rebecca  are  of  the 
characteristic  deep  red.  In  this  gay,  graceful  room  there  is  an  har- 
monious balance  between  the  weight  of  decoration  in  wall  and 
ceiling. 

10  (Left).  The  Print  Room,  or  private  dining  room.  This  small 
room,  though  lacking  elaborate  enrichments,  is  given  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  deep  coved  ceiling  and  by  the  subtle  curvature  of  the 
western  wall,  and  of  its  fireplace  and  doors.  The  walls  are  green, 
with  a  darker  dado,  and  the  prints  are  edged  in  dark  red  and  buff. 
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9.  Once  the  Morning  Room,  now  used  as  the 
private  drawing  room,  and  called  the  Wagon 
Room  because  of  the  wagon-roof  shape  of  the 
shallow  vaulted  ceiling.  It  is  a  simplified  form, 
characteristic  of  James  Wyatt  and  other  archi- 
tects after  Adam,  of  the  neo-Classic  coffered 
ceiling,  and  has  a  restrained  border  of 'guilloche' 
ornament. 

11.  The  north  facade.  Sir  Robert  Taylor  has 
enclosed  the  earlier  Queen  Anne  house  behind 
a  massive  Corinthian  colonnade  and  an  imposing 
attic  with  sculptured  figures.  The  central  block 
is  linked  to  pedimented  end-pavilions  by  balus- 
traded  wings  and  by  the  long  basement  of  rusti- 
cated, round-headed  window  arches. 

12.  The  Orangery,  James  Wyatt's  charming 
building  in  the  grounds.  The  frieze  is  delicately 
ornamented  with  swags  and  paterae,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  arc  of  charmingly 
individual  design,  with  tiny  rams  heads  above 
the  circlets  of  scrolling  acanthus  leaves. 
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Two  rediscovered  portraits 
by  Allan  Ramsay 

BY  JOHN  FLEMING 


ROBERT  ADAM  mentioned  in  a  letter 
^from  Rome  dated  2  January,  1756,  that  his 
friend  Allan  Ramsay  had  painted  only  five  por- 
traits since  his  arrival  there  some  twelve  months 
previously.  When  this  and  other  information 
about  Ramsay's  activities  at  Rome  were  pre- 
viously discussed  in  'I'lic  Connoisseur,1  only  one  of 
the  five  portraits  could  be  traced — the  well 
known  portrait  of  his  wife  now  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland.  Two  more  have  recently 
come  to  light  and  are  here  reproduced  by  kind 
permission  of  their  owners.  They  represent 
Robert  Wood,  the  traveller  and  politician,  and 
John  Burgoyne,  soldier  and  dramatist.  Wood 
was  travelling  in  Italy  in  1755  as  tutor  to  the 
3rd  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Burgoyne  was  living 
abroad  to  escape  his  creditors.  Robert  Adam 
met  him  at  Aix-cn-Provence  in  December  1754, 
at  Florence  in  the  spring  of  1755  and  probahly 
introduced  him  to  Ramsay  at  Rome. 

Interest  of  this  group  of  five  portraits  lies  not 
only  in  their  date  (1755  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  Ramsay's  style)  but  in  their 
having  been  painted  for  the  artist's  own  satis- 
faction rather  than  in  the  normal  course  of  his 
professional  practice.  The  five  sitters  were  all 
members  of  Ramsay's  little  circle  of  intimates  at 
Rome  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  of  them 
commissioned  their  portraits.  Robert  Adam 
certainly  expected  to  receive  his  as  a  gift  from 
Ramsay.  These  portraits  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  technical  exercises  and  experiments 
in  the  new  style  which  Ramsay  had  come  to 
Italy  to  perfect  in  order  that  he  might  more 
effectively  combat  Reynolds,  his  young  rival. 
Moreover,  they  were  presumably  painted  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  drapery-painter  on 
whom  Ramsay  relied  so  heavily  in  London. 

The  portrait  of  Robert  Wood  (No.  1)  is 
signed  and  dated  1 755,"  and  as  Wood  left  Rome 
for  England  during  August,  1 7 s  S , :t  we  may 
assign  it  to  the  first  half  of  that  year.  Ramsay 
was  evidently  in  full  command  of  li is  new 
French  manner  by  the  time  lie  painted  this 
accomplished  and  highly  sophisticated  portrait 
which  reflects  very  clearly  the  direction  of  his, 
and  perhaps  also  his  sitter's  taste  at  this  period. 
'Ramsay  and  he  were  intimate'  wrote  Robert 
Adam  who  found  Wood  less  congenial, 
remarking  that  'though  he  was  free  and  easy 
himself  in  company  I  never  could  hring  myself 

'J.  Fleming:  Allan  Ramsay  and  Robert  Adam  in  Italy 
(The  Connoisseur,  April  1956.  pp.  78-84)  where 
Ramsay's  portrait  of  Robert  Wood  was  wrongly 
identified. 

-Exhibition,  British  Portraits  (Royal  Academy  1956- 
57)  No.  225. 

3  Information  contained  in  an  unpublished  letter'from 
Robert  Adam  dated  24  August,  1755  (Clerk  Papers). 


I.  'Robert  Wood.'  By  Allan  Ramsay,  1755. 
Canvas,  39      29  in.  R.  W.  Wood  Collection. 


2.  'General  John  Burgoyne.'  By  Allan  Ramsay, 
i755-5<>-    Canvas,    19J  14    in.  New-York 

Historical  Society,  Central  Park  West. 


to  be  so  with  him,  as  his  superiority  in  every 
way  rather  struck  me  with  awe  than  infected  me 
with  ease'.  Ramsay's  portrait  admirably  conveys 
the  pedantic  and  pernickety  character  suggested 
by  Adam's  remarks. 

The  portrait  (No.  2)  of  John  Burgoyne4  is  one 
of  the  three  which  Adam  described  as  'half-done' 
in  January,  1756.  To  judge  from  a  photograph 
and  from  information  kindly  provided  by  the 
Director  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society, 
the  portrait  was  never  finished.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  the  sitter's  departure  from  Rome,5  or 
to  Ramsay's  dissatisfaction  with  his  experiment 
in  another  new  style — for  it  differs  widely  in 
technique  from  the  portrait  of  Wood.  Although 
it  would  be  perilous  to  draw  any  firm  con- 
clusions from  the  comparision  of  a  highly 
finished  with  an  unfinished  painting,  neverthe- 
less we  may  note  how  the  broad  and  fluid,  even 
vigorous,  brush-strokes  of  the  Burgoyne  por- 
trait contrast  with  the  tight  handling  and  smooth 
enamel  surface  of  the  Wood  portrait,  which 
suggests  that  Ramsay  had  abandoned  the  French 
pastellists  and  Raphael  Mengs6  as  models,  when 
painting  Burgoyne,  in  favour  of  some  freer  and 
more  Italianate  source  of  inspiration.  The  two 
portraits  differ  as  much  in  composition  and  pose 
as  in  the  handling  of  paint — rigid  verticals  and 
diagonals  in  the  one,  flowing  relaxed  curves  in 
the  other :  the  prim  formality  of  Wood  as  he  sits 
bolt-upright  at  his  desk,  the  easy  informality  of 
Burgoyne,  caught  as  if  resting  after  an  exhaust- 
ing morning  of  sight-seeing  in  the  Colosseum 
which  forms  the  background.  Ramsay  displays 
in  these  Roman  portraits  (and  especially  in  that 
of  his  wife)  an  unusually  careful  and  imaginative 
choice  of  pose  and  background  to  illuminate  the 
sitter's  personality  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  he  failed  to  develop  this  means  of  expression 
after  he  returned  to  London.7 

4  Presented  to  the  present  owners  in  September,  1056, 
by  Major  William  N.  Seymour,  see  The  New-York 
Historical  Society  Quarterly,  October  1956  (Vol.  XL, 
No.  4,  pp.  304-305)  where  the  descent  from  Burgoyne 
to  Major  W.  N.  Seymour  is  traced.  The  authenticity 
of  the  portrait  is  established  by  a  letter  from  Miss 
Warburton  to  Burgoyne's  daughter,  quoted  by 
E.  B.  de  Fonblanque:  Political  ami  Military  Episodes  .  .  . 
(London.  1876)  p.  9.  The  date  1750  was  erroneously 
given  to  the  portrait  in  a  sub-title  to  an  engraving 
of  it  used  as  the  frontispiece  by  Fonblanque. 

5  Burgoyne  presumably  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
1756,  or  earlier,  since  he  was  gazetted  junior  Captain 
of  the  nth  Regiment  of  Dragoons  in  that  year,  sec 
E.  B.  de  Fonblanque  <>/>.  cit.  loc.  cit. 

"Compare  the  portrait  of  Wood  by  Ramsay  with 
that  by  Mengs  of  the  same  date,  repr.  The  Connoisseur 
(April  1956)  p.  83 

7  Ramsay  repeated  the  pose  of  the  Wood  portrait 
when  painting  Dr.  William  Hunter  (repr.  Alastair 
Smart:  Allan  Ramsay,  plate  XIV(b)).  but  without 
making  expressive  use  of  the  baekground. 
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A  Proto-poi  celain  Horse 


THE  ware  of  which  this  horse,  this  animal 
so  beloved  by  the  Chinese,  is  made,  extends 
in  time  from  the  third  century  B.C.  to  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  our  era.  In  space,  finds  of  it 
have  been  made  as  far  North  as  Korea  and  as  far 
South  as  Hong  Kong,  from  Chekiang  in  the 
East  to  Shensi  in  the  West.  Yet  it  is  a  ware  the 
nature  of  which  has  only  been  satisfactorily 
established  since  the  end  of  the  first  World  War, 
when  Berthold  Laufer  published  nine  pieces 
which  he  had  found  in  Shensi  and  which  he 
decided  to  call  'proto-porcelain'.  That  the  name 
was  a  felicitous  one  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  only  remained,  but  is  being  applied 
more  and  more  to  other  wares  of  which  the 
Chinese  gamut  is  so  rich:  to  these  ceramic  states 
which  hover  between  our  own  rather  rigid 
definitions  of  pottery  and  porcelain  but  which 
arc  already  comprised  in  the  more  generous 
Chinese  definition  tzu. 

This  particular  ware  is  of  a  light  grey  stone- 
ware body  covered  first  with  a  'slip'  which, 
exposed  to  the  tire,  presents  a  brownish  colour, 
and  then  with  a  felspathic  green  glaze  of  a  hue 
varying  from  yellow  to  olive.  The  ever  manifest 
intention  of  the  Chinese  potter  to  allow  the 
arbitrary  will  of  nature  its  part  in  His  creations 
has  suggested  a  slapdash  application  of  the  glaze- 
over  the  'slip'.  This  not  only  allowed  some  of  this 
to  show  but  often  caused  the  dripping  vitreous 
matter  to  achieve  the  appearance  of  liquid  gems. 

Soon  after  Laufer's  disclosures  began  to  make 
their  impacts  on  the  markets  (and  perhaps  never 
more  than  in  China  did  demand  stimulate 
supply),  this  ware  very  soon  presented  serious 
problems  not  only  in  dating  but  also  in  the 
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establishment  of  its  exact  provenance.  Laufer 
himself,  having  found  only  very  little  of  it  (in  a 
typical  Han  site)  decided  to  place  it  in  the  very 
end  of  that  era,  possibly  encouraged  by  that 
lurking  predisposition  to  give  more  advanced 
techniques  a  dating  nearer  to  ourselves.  It  was 
an  assumption  held  for  a  very  long  time  and  one 
that,  if  anything,  developed  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, possibly  with  the  encouragement  of 
Chinese  dealers  and  students  who  lumped  the 
whole  ware  into  the  'Six  Dynasties'  (222-589 
A.D.)  and  the  'Five  Dynasties'  (907-960  a.d.). 
They  presumed  that  between  the  two  periods 
the  kilns  which  produced  this  proto-porcelain 
ceased  operating  to  allow  the  great  T'ang  potters 
to  have  their  baroque  pottery  day. 

But  further  study  by  European  savants  has 
thrown  a  more  definite  light  on  this  whole  type 
of  ceramic  production.  So  that  now  we  may  at 
least  seriously  doubt  the  arbitrary  dating  so  tat- 
in  vogue.  At  the  same  time  the  discovery  of 
certain  kiln  sites  has  put  some  order  not  only 
in  our  guesswork  regarding  provenance,  but 
also  in  our  assumptions  regarding  certain  dis- 
similarities in  the  specimens  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Comparative  studies,  based  on  the 
forms  and  decorations  of  pre-Han  and  I  lan 
bronzes,  have  allowed  reasonably  safe  dating  of 
a  great  part  of  this  ware  to  Han  and  of  some  of  it 
to  Late  Chou  times.  Also,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  material  has  yielded  a  division  of  the  w  are 
into  two  main  groups:  that  simply  termed 
'proto-porcelain'  (which  is  presumably  the  elder, 
and  of  which  kiln  sites  have  as  yet  to  be  found), 
and  the  ware  known  as  Yiieh  yao  because  of  the 
kilns  found  and  studied  at  Yiieh  Chou  in  Chc- 


kiang  province.  The  tentative  name,  as  'Shou 
Chou  proto-porcelain',  has  been  advanced  for 
the  former  because  of  the  belief  now  held  by 
some  that  the  Late  Chou  capital  was  the  site  of 
its  production.  Yet  this  has  not  by  any  means 
been  universally  accepted. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  material,  the  princi- 
pal difference  between  the  two  wares  is  one  of 
quality.  The  body  of  Yiieh  yao  is  a  lighter  grey, 
always  free  of  certain  black  spots  that  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  other.  Yiieh  yao  is  also 
more  elegantly  potted,  thinner  and  covered  with 
a  more  even  glaze.  While  the  vessels  of  the  older 
ware  take  inspiration,  more  often  than  not,  from 
pre-Han  bronze  shapes  and  patterns,  and  stylist- 
ically do  not  go  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  Yiieh  yao  begins  with  Han  forms 
and,  at  least  until  recently,  was  presumed  to 
march  down  to  the  very  border  of  Sung. 

The  horse  here  shown,  a  recent  exhibit  at  Bar- 
ling of  Mount  Street,  Ltd.,  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  the  latter  group.  The  true  problem  it  pre- 
sents is  one  of  dating.  Not  only  the  preponderant 
Han  style  of  much  of  the  finer  Yiieh  ware  col- 
lections in  Europe,  but  many  elements  in  the 
horse  itself,  tempt  us  to  place  it  very  near,  if  not 
directly  in,  Han  rather  than  in  T'ang — that 
period  of  glorification  of  the  horse  per  sc.  There- 
is  something  cut  rather  than  plastically  moulded 
in  this  horse  with  which  we  are  unfamiliar  in 
T'ang  and  which  directs  us  Han-ward,  especially 
if  we  are  acquainted  with  certain  Yiieh  vessels  in 
the  Ingram  Collection  which  have  applied 
moulded  patterns  of  horses  with  riders,  vessels 
which  are  generally  considered  late  Han. 

But  a  T'ang  dating  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out a  closer  examination  of  this  tine  animal. 
There  are  several  elements  which,  in  fact,  could 
support  a  T'ang  date.  They  are  of  a  general 
nature,  concerned  with  the  very  quality  of  the 
creative  genius  of  the  Chinese  potter,  of  that 
particular  attitude  of  the  Oriental  who  refuses 
to  twist  the  material  lie  is  working  with  out  of 
recognition.  The  T'ang  earthenware  horses, 
glazed  or  unglazed,  are  made  of  common  clay, 
of  a  substance  that  yields  readily  to  a  sculptor's 
fingers,  creatures  which  must  carry  this  original 
condition  into  their  baked  state.  Not  so  'tzu'. 
Tzu  rings  when  struck,  it  is  degenerate  stone 
miraculously  become  stone  again  after  its  ordeal 
by  fire.  And  the  sculpture  made  of  it  must  reveal 
this,  just  as  Lungmen  statuary  must  look  much 
more  like  stone  than  it  could  ever  look  like  flesh. 
This  horse  presents  all  these  desirable  elements. 

Yet,  in  the  light  of  the  more  recent  revelations 
of  Mr.  Karlbeck  and  Professor  Koyama,  who 
never  speak  of  anything  beyond  the  Six  Dyn- 
asties as  a  date  for  tins  ware,  the  T'ang  theory 
seems  a  difficult  one  to  uphold.  The  horse  is  pure 
Yiieli  yao.  It  complies  with  all  descriptions  of 
this  ware  and  stands  up  solidly  to  all  tests,  even 
to  the  manner  of  applying  the  Yiieh  glaze — short 
of  the  slip  in  a  well  defined  line.  Lung  Chuan, 
that  is  to  say  pure  'Celadon',  is  still  far  oft. 

In  hut  this  14!  inches  high  horse  is  some- 
time completely  new  to  us:  a  horse  made  of 
proto-porcelain.  Moreover,  it  is  perhaps  the 
largest  pure  sc  ulpture  of  Yiieh  yao,  if  not  indeed 
of 'tzu',  yet  to  have  been  taken  from  the  bounti- 
ful earth  of  China. 
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A  'New  Look'  for  Old  Treasures 


DURING  the  past  few  years  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  been  undergoing  a  change,  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  its  stafl".  Designed  rather  to  overawe  than  to  enlighten, 
its  spacious  halls  and  marble  staircases  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
coaxed  into  less  intimidating  shapes.  But  this  has  been  very 
effectively  done,  and  with  its  'new  look'  the  Museum  now  pays 
tribute  to  the  contemporary  notion  that  accumulations  of  art 
treasures  are  intended  to  play  an  active,  not  a  passive  part  in  the 
life  of  a  nation.  Museums  and  art  galleries  are  today  thought  of  as 
popular  restaurants  for  the  cultural  refreshment  of  thousands, 
rather  than  as  select  dining  places  for  aesthetic  gourmets. 

In  the  new  deployment  of  its  treasures  however  the  Museum 
caters  for  all  tastes,  and  for  two  levels  of  appreciation.  The 
"primary'  collections  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  each  of  the  great 
phases  of  culture  which  the  Museum  represents,  and  the  visitor 
who  inspects  their  contents  will  be  presented  with  a  comprehen- 
sive anthology  of  the  world's  art.  The  'study'  collections  cater  for 
the  specialist.  The  latest  section  of  the  Museum  to  present  its 
primary  collections  is  that  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Archer,  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  India,  (sections  of  the 
'study'  collection  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accessible  by  July  this  year). 
Older  than  the  Museum  itself,  the  Indian  section  traces  its 
ancestry  back  to  the  old  East  India  Company  which,  at  quite  an 
early  stage  in  its  history,  had  begun  to  collect  objects  of  various 
kinds.  On  the  creation  of  the  India  Office  in  1858  part  of  the 
Company's  collections  came  to  the  new  South  Kensington 
Museum,  which  was  then  still  labouring  under  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  it  by  its  founders  to  make  a  shot-gun  marriage 
between  art  and  industry.  On  this  score  the  early  accent,  even  in 
the  Indian  section,  was  on  what  the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century 
thought  of  as  industrial  art. 

Since  that  time  however  there  has  been  rapid  growth  in  many 
directions.  From  retired  Indian  Civil  Servants  and  army  officers, 
from  ex- Viceroys  and  Royal  personages,  and  of  course,  from  the 
Museum's  own  judicious  purchases,  has  come  a  steadily  increasing 
flow  of  wealth  which  has  made  the  Victoria  and  Albert  one  of 
the  centres  of  Asiatic  studies.  Especially  in  the  field  of  paintings 
is  the  Indian  section  well-endowed,  and  in  this  particular  respect 
is  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  possesses  some  9,000  items.  The 
recently  opened  primary  section  does  not  set  out  to  demonstrate 
the  wealth  of  the  museum's  collections,  but  its  variety.  Clearly 
labelled,  tastefully  arranged,  are  works  of  all  kinds,  from  different 
ages,  different  regions,  so  displayed  as  to  give  even  the  most 
unlearned  visitor  not  only  a  taste  for  Indian  art,  but  some  know- 
ledge of  its  nature  and  its  wide  variety. 

The  contact  between  the  small  islands  dividing  Europe  from 
the  main  mass  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  sub-continent  with 
its  rich,  complex  history,  its  intermingling  of  religions  and  races, 
and  its  great  undeveloped  resources  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
history.  It  is  a  miracle  too,  which  was  within  a  hairsbreadth  of 
becoming  a  tragedy,  and  it  is  only  when  one  surveys  the  efforts 
made  by  art  scholars  of  all  nations  to  explain  and  interpret 
Indian  art  to  the  world  th.it  one  realises  how  art — 'les  voix  de 
silence'  as  M.  Malraux  has  called  it — was  responsible  for  averting 
that  tragedy.  The  illustrations  on  the  pages  which  follow  an  ill 
of  works  on  view  in  the  Primary  Collections  of  the  Indian 
Section  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


1.  Chess,  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  games  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  was  first  played  in  ancient  India,  was  developed  by  the  Persians,  and 
perfected  in  Europe,  having  been  brought  here  by  the  Crusaders.  Indian 
craftsmen  in  producing,  mainly  for  Europeans,  such  marvels  of  intricate 
craftsmanship  as  this  set  in  ivory  and  gilt,  dating  from  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  were  bearing  witness  to  the  complexity  of  a  great  cultural 
tradition.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  opposing  teams  seem  to  be 
European  and  Indian. 

2.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  surviving  relies  of  the  first  period  of  contact 
between  Britain  and  India  is  'The  Girdlers'  Carpet'  which  was  probably 
woven  at  the  Royal  Factory,  Lahore,  to  the  order  of  Robert  Bell,  one  of 
the  first  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  presented  it  to  the 
Girdlers'  Company,  whose  arms  it  bears,  in  1634  when  he  became  Master 
of  the  Company.  It  is  some  twelve  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide. 

3.  In  personal  adornment  India  has  reached  heights  untouched  by  any 
other  civilisation.  In  the  delicate  manipulation  of  precious  stones  and 
metals  her  craftsmen  have  always  been  unrivalled.  Some  idea  of  the  exotic 
magnificence  of  the  thumb  rings,  turban  ornaments  and  necklaces  worn 
by  her  rajahs  and  nobles  can  be  derived  from  this  selection.  The  neck- 
lace, for  instance,  from  Jaipur,  consists  of  four  rows  of  pearls  with  pen- 
dants of  enamelled  gold,  set  with  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
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4.  Whilst  Rinnan  and  classical  civilisation  was  collapsing  and  the  old  natural- 
istic conception  of  the  human  figure  was  being  swept  away  by  new,  hieratic 
influences,  usually  described  as  Eastern,  the  rise  of  medieval  dynasties  in 
Northern  India  was  producing  a  culture  in  which  popular,  traditional 
elements  achieved  a  state  of  perfect  counterpoise  with  the  more  intellectu.il 
approaches.  This  mutilated  torso  ot  a  Bodhisattva  from  Sanchi,  is  'one  of 
the  great  masterpieces' of  Indian  art  and  is  now  associated  w  ith  the  Gurjara- 
Pratihara  dynasty  of  the  early  tenth  century. 


5.  In  1655  an  English  traveller  noted  about  the  Indians  that  'their  skill  is 
exquisite  111  making  of  cabinets,  boxes,  trunks,  and  standishes,  curiously 
wrought  within  and  without;  inlaid  with  elephants'  teeth,  or  mother-of-pearl, 
ebony,  tortoiseshcll,  or  wire".  There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  fact  that  a 
jewel-chest  such  as  this  should  now  be  in  a  museum  whose  inception  was  due  to 
the  desire  to  encourage  'industrial  art'.  It  is  all  too  obvious  alas  that  the 
industrial  art  of  the  west  corrupted,  and  misdirected  the  energies  of  the 
traditional  Indian  craftsman. 


6.  Fainted  cloths,  as  any  reader  of  Shakespeare  knows,  were  a  common  enough 
feature  of  those  European  homes  which  were  a  cut  above  bare  walls,  and  a  cut 
below  tapestry.  In  India  however — the  greatest  textile  civilisation  which 
the  world  has  known — painting  on  cotton  was  already  an  age  old  craft  in 
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the  seventeenth  century,  when  this  hanging  w  as  made  111  [640  to  commemorate  sonic 
contact  between  East  and  West  at  Masulipatam.  Painted  and  resist-dyed,  showing 
Bijapur  influences,  it  is  the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  a  shrew  d  sense  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  Princes  and  their  children  in  the  upper  compartment,  and  the 
naturalistic-ally  observed  Europeans  beneath,  111  their  Jacobean  dress.  Of  great  size  it 
hangs  on  one  of  the  walls  in  the  main  court.  Dividing  the  two  compartments  is  .1 
selection  of  gifts:  though  whether  their  direction  is  upwards  or  downwards,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 
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7.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Buddhist  art  of  India  would  have  developed  as  it  did  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conception  of  the  Bodhisattva,  a  species  of  heavenly  being  whose  precise  nature 
has  varied  slightly  through  the  centuries,  but  who  may  best  be  thought  of  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  saints  of  Christian  hagiography.  Demanding  by  their  very  nature  a  dignity  of  interpreta- 
tion, necessarily  combined  with  the  fervour  of  religious  feelings,  they  stimulated,  as  this 
sandstone  statue  proves,  some  of  the  great  monuments  of  Indian  art. 

8.  For  long  people  toyed  with  the  idea  that  the  so-called  Greco-Buddhist  art  of  Gandhara, 
which  seemed  to  amalgamate  in  a  most  felicitous  way  the  art  of  the  East  with  that  of  the  West, 
owed  something  to  the  great  tradition  of  Alexander.  In  fact  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  likely  source  of  inspiration,  for  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  N.W.  India  had 
vanished  long  before  the  fourth  century  when  some  artist  produced  this  bas-relief  instoneof  the 
young  Buddha,  more  reminiscent  of  what  might  be  found  in  a  commemoration  of  some  late 
Roman  triumph — such  as  that  of  Hadrian — than  of  the  ineluctable  art  of  the  East.  The  new 
devotional  Buddhism  of  this  period  created  a  great  demand  for  works  of  art  such  as  this. 

9.  Vo  the  Indian  mind  the  arts  are  a  unity,  whose  close  inter-relation  leads  to  mutual  enrich- 
ment. I  here  is  something  of  the  nostalgia  of  the  'Romaunt  de  la  Rose'  111  this  tender  painting 

ightcenth  century,  which  comes  from  Guler.  The  subtle,  evocative  harmony  of 
colours  -pi  ;s,  reds,  green,  ochre — the  half-seen  figure  of  the  serving  girl,  the  attentive. 
1  lithful  eye  of  the  hawk  (perched  on  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  exotic  gauntlets  known  to 
ry)  suggest  a  world  of  endless  refinement  and  unutterable  longing.  But  though  the 
subject  is  emotional,  the  purpose  is  didactic — the  illustration  of  a  musical  mode  ('modes',  as  in 
plainsong,  correspond  roughly  to  the  'keys'  of  Western  music) — the  'Saveri  Ragini'. 
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10.  The  East  has  always  paid  to  animals  an  artistic  respect  which  in 
the  West  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  This  striking  zebra  is 
the  work  of  an  artist  working  at  the  court  ofjahangir  (1605-1627), 
fourth  of  the  great  Mughal  rulers,  in  whose  reign  flourished  the 
school  of  painting  associated  with  his  name.  Sir  Thomas  Roc,  the 
ambassador  of  James  I,  recorded  of  Jahangir's  painters  that  'in  the 
Art  of  Limning,  they  worked  Miracles'.  Mansur,  who  painted  this 
picture,  specialised  in  animal  work,  for  the  Emperor  loved  all 
natural  phenomena  and  commissioned  his  many  artists  to  record 
its  manifestations  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  inscription  on  the  work 
records  that  it  was  'A  zebra,  which  the  Turks  who  came  with 
Mir  Jafar,  brought  from  Abyssinia  in  the  year  1621.  Fainted  by 
Mansur  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign'. 


11.  In  1952  Colonel  T.  G.  Gayer-Anderson  and  his  twin  brother 
Major  R.  G.  Gayer-Anderson  presented  to  the  Museum  a  series  ot 
remarkable  paintings,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples.  The  scene  shows  the  Rajah  Umed  Singh  (1771-1820)  of 
Kotah,  with  his  minister  Zalim  Singh,  engaged  in  what  is  clearly 
an  exciting  game-hunt.  The  security  of  the  Rajah  equipped  with 
his  seventeenth-century  rifle  contrasts  with  that  of  the  attendants  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  liveliness  and  rough  vitality  ot  the  land- 
scape recall  the  works  of  the  Douanier  Rousseau. 


12  )ust  as  English  younger  sons  were  sent,  in  tlx-  eighteenth 
century  to  make  their  fortunes  in  India,  so  many  English  artists, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were  Zoffany  andChinnery,  wen.  to 
India  to  achieve  fees  higher  than  those  which  they  could  command 
at  home  It  is  only  fitting  therefore  that  there  should  be  seen  in  the 
Indian  Section  some  examples  of  the  work  of  those  British  artists 
who  devoted  at  least  part  of  then  lives  to  recording  die  India  they 
knew.  Typical  of  many  is  Fraser's  prospect  ot  Calcutta  racecourse 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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Richard  Wilson 

in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales 


Tl  Ih  fiftieth  anniversary  last  month  of  the  foundation  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales  is  the  occasion  for  this  review  of 
the  now  considerable  collection  there  of  works  by  the  Welsh 
painter  Richard  Wilson.  The  primary  function  of  the  Museum 
can  be  summarised  as  the  preservation  and  display  of  things 
related  to  Wales,  the  structure  of  the  land,  its  vegetation,  fauna, 
its  history  ami  culture.  The  Department  of  Art  concerns  itself,  for 
instance,  with  the  collection  of  portraits  of  Welshmen,  of  paint- 
ings, prints  and  drawings  of  places  in  Wales,  and,  especially, 
of  works  of  art  by  Welsh  artists  and  craftsmen.  Actually,  many 
of  the  Department's  most  precious  possessions,  like  the  Cczanncs 
and  Renoirs  in  the  Gwendoline  Davies  Bequest  (see  The  Connois- 
seur, April,  1952),  fall  very  obviously  outside  these  terms  of 
reference,  and  it  is  now  the  policy  also  to  purchase  works  of  art, 
English  or  foreign  in  origin,  which  will  help  the  visitor  more 
fullv  to  appreciate  the  Welsh  collections.  The  primary  object, 
however,  still  remains. 

From  the  start,  the  importance  of  Richard  Wilson  has  been 
appreciated.  Welsh  culture,  until  very  recently,  has  tended  to 
exclude  the  visual  arts — for  reasons  which  are  social,  economic 
and  geographical,  rather  than  racial — and  there  has  never  been  a 
Welsh  tradition  in  painting.  The  number  of  British  artists  of 
Welsh  birth  or  parentage  is  not  large,  and  only  a  very  few  of 
them  are  of  the  first  rank.  Among  these,  Wilson  is  pre-eminent. 
I  le  was  born  at  Pcnegoes,  near  Machynlleth,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, in  1713  (or  1714)  and  he  died  in  17X2  at  Colomendy  near 
Llanferres  in  Denbighshire.  Like  most  Welsh  artists  of  standing, 
he  was  trained  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  England,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  British  artists  to  appreciate,  and 
seek  inspiration  in,  the  Welsh  mountains,  lakes  and  castles.  His 
work  is  therefore  an  important  part  of  the  national  heritage, 
through  more  than  an  accident  of  birth. 

The  collection  began  with  the  purchase  of  a  small  version  of 
Dolbadarn  Castle  in  191  1,  a  year  before  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  museum  building  was  laid;  the  great  Caernarvon  Castle  came 
in  1913;  and  the  collection  has  grown  steadily,  by  gift,  bequest 
and  purchase,  with  the  help  of  private  subscribers  and  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund,  ever  since.  There  are  now  some 
eighteen  paintings  and  twenty-two  drawings  which  can  with 
confidence  be  attributed  to  Wilson's  hand,  including  four  of  the 
early  portraits,  one  'prc-Italian'  landscape,  three  landscapes 
known  to  have  been  painted  during  Wilson's  years  in  Italy,  and 
paintings  of  Italian,  English  and  Welsh  subjects  from  the  remain- 
ing post-Italian  years  up  to  about  177s.  There  remain,  of  course, 
certain  gaps.  The  collection  lacks  any  of  the  orandes  machines,  the 
grandiose  history-pieces,  a  deficiency  perhaps  easier  to  endure 
than  the  absence,  for  instance,  of  a  country-house  picture  like 
Croome  Court.  And  there  is  nothing  quite  to  match  in  austere 
grandeur  of  the  Liverpool  Snowdon  or  the  National  1  ,,  1  Cader 
Idris:  Llyn-y-Cae.  Finally,  our  knowledge  of  the  painnm    in  the 
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collection  is  far  from  complete.  The  provenance  of  several,  the 
relation  between  versions  at  Cardiff  and  elsewhere  of  the  same 
subjects,  the  authorship  of  a  number  of  doubtful  paintings,  and 
the  dates  of  a  great  many,  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  in  its  first  fifty  years  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  collection 
which  is  both  high  in  quality  and  wide  in  scope,  which  docs 
something  like  justice  to  the  greatest  Welsh  painter.  And  the 
recent  researches  of,  in  particular,  W.  G.  Constable  and  Brinsley 
Lord,  have  at  last  made  possible  a  discrimination  in  the  selection 
ol  pictures  for  exhibition  and  in  the  acquisition  of  new  works 
which  our  predecessors  could  not  command. 
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1.  'Portrait  of  Richard  Wilson'.  By  Anton  Rafael  Mengs  (1728-1779), 
33z  x  29s  U1S-  This,  the  authentic  portrait  of  Wilson,  was  painted  by 
Mengs  in  Rome,  in  1752.  Wilson  sold  it  to  his  patron,  Sir  Watkin 
Williams-Wynn,  at  whose  house  it  remained  until  the  Wynnstay  sale  of 
1947,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  by  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund.  It  displaces  a  number  ot  supposed  portraits 
and  self-portraits,  frequently  reproduced  and  exhibited,  which  now  appear 
to  be  copies,  or  simply  anonymous  portraits  of  unknown  men.  (See  Douglas 
Cooper,  'The  Iconography  of  Richard  Wilson',  Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  XC,  p.  190.) 

2.  'The  Maid  of  Honour',  50  x  40  ins.  The  provenance  is  recorded  on  a 
label  attached  to  the  stretcher.  It  came  from  Colomendy,  the  house  in 
Which  Wilson  died.  Another,  later,  label  supplies  the  present  title,  but  the 
identity  of  the  sitter  remains  uncertain.  Wilson  was  evidently  not  unsuccess- 
ful as  a  portraitist,  though  he  abandoned  the  craft  for  landscape  at  the  time 
of  the  Italian  stay.  This  portrait  is  distinguished  by  a  real  elegance  ot  design 
and  colour,  and  an  unusual  sense  of  the  circulation  of  space  about  the 
figure.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  conventions  of  drawing,  present  111 
nearly  all  his  portraits,  anil  .1  simplification  of  facial  modelling  tend  to 
coarsen  the  features  and  suppress  the  expression  of  personality. 

3.  'A  View  of  Dover',  •  46  ins.  Of  the  three  extant  views  of  Dover, 
Sir  Alec  Martin's  is  probably  that  engraved  in  1747.  The  Cardiff  version  is 
larger,  probably  later,  and  different  in  many  details  though  similar  in 
composition  and  viewpoint.  It  still  illustrates,  however,  Wilson's  style  in 
landscape  before  he  went  to  Italy  111  17SO — before,  that  is  to  say,  he 
abandoned  portraiture  as  his  main  work.  It  is  frankly  topographical,  but  its 
construction  is  the  work  of  an  accomplished,  indeed,  a  sophisticated, 
landscape-painter.  The  colour  is  subdued,  and  there  are  passages  of  an 
atmospheric  delicacy  which  he  was  to  surpass  only  in  his  best  post-Italian 
works. 

4.  'Landscape  with  Banditti  round  a  Tent',  28  38]  ins  5.  'Land- 
scape with  Banditti:  the  Murder',  27!  37$  ins.  I  hesc  very  Italian. ite 
landscapes  were  painted  for  Ralph  Howard,  later  Viscount  Wicklow,  in 
1752  (see  Brinsley  Ford,  'Richard  Wilson  in  Rome'  I,  Burlington 
Magazine,  vol.  XCIII,  p.  157),  and  they  are  clearly  intended  to  gratify  the 


taste  of  a  fashionable  virtuoso.  Wilson,  visiting, Venice  on  first  arriving  in 
Italy,  was  impressed  by  the  work  of  Canaletto  and  Zuccarelli.  No.  4  very 
elearly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  eighteenth-century  Venetian  painting 
and  particularly,  as  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford  has  suggested,  that  of  Marco  Ricci. 
No.  5,  though  obviously  designed  as  a  companion,  recalls  the  fashionable 
Sublime  associated  with  Salvator  Rosa,  with  its  broken  tree-stumps, 
precipitous  rocks,  mist  and  murderous  banditti.  The  general  design  is 
repeated  in  a  number  of  later  works,  as  in  the  tidier,  more  Gaspardesque 
finished  drawing  from  the  Dartmouth  set.  This  also  belongs  to  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales.  The  two  paintings  remained  in  Ireland  until  the  Wick- 
low  sale  of  1950,  when  they  reappeared — as  'Salveta  Rosa'. 

7.  'Rome  and  the  Ponte  Molle',  3S]  52^  ins.  Signed,  'RW  ROMA/ 
1754'  on  rock  111  foreground.  This  painting  came  from  the  collection, 
formed  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  of  Lord  Clinton  at  Bicton.  The  use 
here  of  silhouetted  forms,  the  placing  of  foreground  objects,  the  recession 
by  a  gradation  of  tones  to  a  distant  horizon,  through  a  series  of  'screens' 
parallel  to  the  foreground,  again  suggest  the  emulation  of  Claude.  Yet  the 
colour,  predominantly  brown  with  modulations  of  pink  and  green,  and,  in 
the  sky,  pale  blue,  is  quite  unlike  Claude.  It  is  a  painting  very  largely  in 
tone,  enriched  only  by  a  simple  opposition  of  warm  and  cool — as  if  a 
greater  richness  would,  at  this  stage,  have  intruded  on  the  elegiac  mood. 

8.  'The  Garden  of  the  Villa  Madama,  Rome  ("The  Hermitage"/, 

24  29  ins.  The  composition  known  as  'The  Hermitage'  is.  like  a 
number  of  the  Italian  subjects  painted  after  the  return  to  England,  know  n 
in  several  versions  varying  in  size,  in  certain  details— and  in  degree  of 
authenticity.  The  Cardiff  version  belonged  to  Benjamin  Booth,  the  first 
eminent  Wilson  collector  and  the  originator  of  the  Ford  Collection.  It  is 
identified  by  a  note,  signed  with  Booth's  initials,  attached  to  the  canvas, 
and  seems  to  be  one  of  two  versions  in  his  (unpublished)  list—  No.  42  'a 
sketch  30-25'.  A  version  at  Petworth  is  dated  1760,  and  the  composition  is 
English  rather  than  [talianate,  softly  and  naturalistically  lit,  though  com- 


posed in  clearly-marked  zones  parallel  to  the  picture-plane.  The  site  is  said 
to  have  been  used  for  theatrical  productions,  'Pastor  Fido  and  other  dramas 
having  been  performed  there' — and  the  dividing  screens  of  foliage  which 
Wilson  employs  are  not  unlike  theatrical  flats. 

6.  'Harbour  Scene'.  Black  chalk  on  grey  paper,  heightened  with  white, 
q\  x  6^  ins.  Signed  'RW  f  and  dated  '1753'.  This  highly  accomplished 
and  very  beautiful  drawing  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Wilson  as  a 
composition  in  its  own  right,  rather  than  a  study.  The  influence  of  Claude 
is  patent,  but  the  drawing  is  in  no  way  a  pastiche.  Technically,  in  the 
rendering  of  space,  light,  and  forms  seen  in  space  and  surrounded  by  light, 
it  is  in  advance  of  paintings  of  the  same  period. 
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9.  'Perm  Ponds,  Richmond  Park',  41  x  59  ins.  In 
the  English  landscapes,  and  particularly  in  a  group  of 
river-scenes  which  W.  G.  Constable  places  in  the  early 
1760's,  Wilson  attains  a  command  of  naturalistic  light- 
ing which  is  Dutch,  rather  than  Claudian  in  origin.  He 
adheres  here  to  the  classical  convention  of  'side-screens' 
and  of  successive  planes,  parallel  to  the  clearly  differen- 
tiated foreground,  leading  to  an  open  horizon.  But  the 
recession  in  bands  of  light  and  dark,  warm  and  cool,  is 
naturalistically  contrived,  and  there  are  passages — the 
river  and  trees  behind  the  two  (Cuyp-like)  cows  on  the 
left,  the  distant  plain  on  the  right — which  are  exquisitely 
observed  and  painted. 

10.  'A  View  at  Tivoli',  40  x  50  ins.  Signed  'RW  in 
monogram,  the  'R'  reversed.  The  materials  of  the 
Italian  stay,  from  Rome,  the  Alban  Hills,  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  provided  Wilson  with  subjects  and  accessories 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
drawings  are  of  the  Italian  period.  This  'Tivoli'  is 
known  in  several  versions  and  variants.  A  certain 
baldness  of  design,  here,  would  suggest  the  combination 
of  ready-made  properties,  but  the  composition  is  given 
life  by  a  considerable  subtlety  of  colour  and  tonal 
differentiation.  An  engraving,  published  in  1765,  records 
this  version,  or  one  in  Philadelphia. 

11.  'Dolbadarn  Castle  and  Llanberis  Lake',  36J  x 

492  ins.  The  Cardiff  version  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of 
that  now  at  Melbourne.  It  must  be  the  earliest  of  the 
three  views  of  Welsh  castles  which  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  collection  at  Cardiff  and  in 
which  a  gradual  acclimatisation  of  classical  conventions 
can  be  observed.  Here  Wilson  docs  considerable  vio- 
lence to  topographical  fact  in  order  to  place  the  ruined 
tower  of  Dolbadarn — beautifully  surrounded,  how- 
ever, by  space  and  light — on  a  flat  headland,  furnished 
with  exotic  farm-buildings,  parallel  to  a  foreground 
filled  with  an  almost  rococo  profusion  of  decorative 
detail. 

12.  'The  Valley  of  the  Mawddach,  with  Cader 
Idris',  23^  X  29J  ins.  Versions  of  this  subject  are  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  'A  View  of  Caderidris 
Mountains  in  North  Wales'  (exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1774)  may  have  been  this  subject,  or 
possibly  the  'Cader  Idris:  Llyn-y-Cae'  in  the  National 
Gallery.  As  in  the  latter  painting,  there  is  a  breadth  of 
design,  a  sense  of  spaciousness  unlimited  by  the  intrusion 
of  those  foreground  accessories,  which  in  so  many 
eighteenth-century  views  recall  mountain  scenery  to  the 
decorous.  The  Cardiff  painting  is,  however,  somewhat 
less  precise  in  handling,  and  less  unified  in  tone  and 
design  than  the  larger  versions. 
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13.  'Caernarvon  Castle',  24  x  482  ins. 
Wilson  exhibited  a  'Carnarvon  Castle' 

at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1766.  This  was 
probably  the  earlier  version  which  belongs 
to  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hart  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
July,  1956).  An  engraving  published  in 
1775  differs  from  all  known  versions, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  greater  topo- 
graphical accuracy.  The  elongated  format 
and  the  peculiar,  almost  Canalettesque 
brilliance  of  the  colour,  give  to  the  Cardiff 
version  an  unusually  decorative  character; 
though  the  composition  is  basically 
similar  to  that,  for  instance,  of  'Dol- 
badarn  Castle'.  There  is,  nevertheless,  no 
superfluity  of  decorative  detail:  design, 
handling  and  the  rendering  of  space  and 
form,  are  exceptionally  firm  and  accurate. 

14.  'Pembroke  Town  and  Castle',  40  X 

so  ins.  Farington  and  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont saw  this  picture  in  the  collection, 
then  at  Rug,  near  Corwen,  in  which  it 
remained  until  1930,  and  were  dis- 
appointed. To  us  it  must  seem  one  ot  the 
greatest  Wilsons,  if  its  beauty  is  perhaps 
not  at  once  fully  evident.  It  was  excellently 
engraved  by  Mason  in  1775,  and  must  have 
been  painted  near  to  that  date.  A  careful 
drawing,  entirely  topographical  in  feeling, 
was  found  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Williams  at  the 
National  Library  of  Wales.  The  painting 
follows  it  very  closely,  with  an  unusual 
regard  for  topographical  exactness,  but 
invests  the  place  with  a  grave  majesty 
which  is  a  result,  partly  of  the  sonorous 
colour  (reddish  browns  and  a  deep  blue- 
green  111  the  water)  but  also  ot  .111  under- 
lying classicism  now  completely  at 
Wilson's  command  and  requiring  no 
adventitious  compositional  aids. 
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CONTEMPORARY   FRENCH   'BEAU  LIVRE'-2 


By   W.  J.  STRACHAN 


The  Engravings  of  Roger  Vieillard 


IT  IS  at  once  evident  to  any  one  interested  in  the  finest  examples 
of  the  beau  livre  illustre  that  the  illustrations  are  as  much  the 
result  of  visionary  qualities  as  of  craftsmanship  and  virtuosity. 
This  carries  the  implication  of  extreme  sensibility  and  a  high 
order  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  In  no  contemporary 
peintre-graueur  are  these  requirements  more  to  be  found  than  in 
Roger  Vieillard.  The  antecedents  and  development  of  this 
remarkable  engraver,  all  of  whose  fourteen  illustrated  books, 
totalling  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  engravings,  are  highly 
prized  by  museums  and  collectors  all  over  the  world,  are  impor- 
tant considerations  in  any  attempt  to  assess  his  contribution  not 
only  to  the  book  but  to  line  engraving  as  a  creative  medium. 
Heredity  has  played  its  part.  His  ancestors  include  a  goldsmith- 
engraver  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  a  grandfather  (Albert 
Magimel)  who  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Ingres  for  whom  he 
painted  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Eustache  in  Paris.  Vieillard's 
art  education,  however,  did  not  follow  the  normal  pattern.  He 
was  not  considered  remarkable  for  his  drawing  at  the  Lycee, 
distinguishing  himself  rather  in  Latin  and,  later  on,  in  law  and 
literature.  As  happens  so  often  in  the  careers  of  distinguished  men, 
the  chance  encounter  (with  the  future  painter  Jean  Bazaine),  the 
stimulus  of  some  event  (the  revelation  of  the  art  of  Picasso, 
Braque  and  Max  Ernst  in  the  Diaghileff  ballet),  the  support  of  a 
believer  (Jeanne  Bucher  of  the  Gallery  of  that  name),  all  were 
contributing  factors  to  Vieillard's  development  and  success. 

He  did  his  military  service  as  a  meteorologist  (1930-31)  and  it 
is  doubtless  because  of  this  interest  that  the  cloud-shapes  in  his 
engravings  are  important.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  barren, 
sun-drenched  landscapes  of  North  Africa  that  he  first  began  to 
draw  seriously.  Once  back  in  Paris,  he  determined  to  ensure  his 
financial  security  by  entering  the  world  of  banking  where  his 
imaginative  qualities  were  quickly  recognised.  But  he  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  his  new  interest,  and  from  this  time 
dates  a  duality  of  interests  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Anthony 
Trollope  or  T.  S.  Eliot.  After  attempting  to  solve  spatial  problems 
in  drawings  and  models  constructed  of  iron  wire,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  Vieillard  next  turned  his  attention  to  engraving. 
The  years  1935-37  saw  him  a  pupil  of  W.  S.  Hayter,  the  English 
engraver  working  in  Paris:  nor  could  he  have  learned  the  craft 
with  any  artist  better  equipped  in  technique  or  imagination  than 
the  founder  of  the  famous  Atelier  17.  Encouraged  by  Madame 
Bucher,  Vieillard  had  by  his  thirtieth  year  acquired  a  studio  of  his 
own,  enjoying  the  technical  advice  of  George  Lecoq  Vallon  who 
was  killed,  alas,  in  the  last  war.  In  1938  he  married  an  American, 
Anita  de  Caro,  now  a  well-known  abstract  painter.  The  following 
year  came  his  first  commission  for  the  book,  Ovid's  Fable  de 
Phaeton.  One  is  immediately  struck  (No.  1)  by  Vieillard's  mastery 
of  the  true  engraver's  line  with  its  variations  of  depth  and  already 
characteristic  sinuosities.  The  representational  element  is  slight, 
the  decorative  all-important;  the  border  which  relieves  the 
severity  of  the  central  design,  was  to  become  a  familiar  feature  of 
Vieillard's  work. 

What  should  we  expect  of  an  engraving?  First  that  the  artist 
should  realize  the  proper  nature  of  his  medium  as  a  subtractive, 
as  opposed  to  an  additive,  process  like  painting,  and  further,  that 
it  is  concerned  with  depth  and  not  merely  surface.  The  fact  that 
first  proofs  are  sometimes  taken  in  plaster  of  paris  is  a  reminder 


1.  'La  Fable  de  Phaeton.'  Ovide.  Edition  Jack  Kahane,  1939,  20  x  15  cm. 
'Car  tu  fuis  .  .  .'  (100  copies.) 

that  the  engraved  plate  is  virtually  a  copper  mould  and  that  the 
engraved  line  is  raised,  that  is  to  say,  in  relief  on  the  paper  which 
is  squeezed  into  it.  'The  burin  is  an  instrument  of  attack'  (Albert 
Flocon.  Traite  du  Burin),  its  effect  that  of  a  ploughshare,  leaving 
behind  a  triangular  furrow,  the  depth  of  which  can  be  varied. 
This  fact  divorces  the  engraving  from  the  etching  or  dry-point 
which  it  should  never  imitate.  The  nature  of  the  tool  and  the 
effects  to  which  it  lends  itself  should  determine  the  characteristics, 
and  set  the  limitations,  of  the  medium.  The  emphasis  should  be 
on  the  line  of  a  kind  that  is  more  formalized  or  abstract  than  in 
other  media.  In  certain  periods  of  the  book's  long  history,  it  has, 
of  course,  been  used  as  a  purely  reproductive  process.  Great 
virtuosi,  like  Durer,  exploiting  the  medium  against  its  nature, 
could  produce  from  the  plate  the  semblance  of  a  painting  as  far 
as  tones  were  concerned.  Its  more  legitimate  use  has  been  for 
decorative  title-pages,  heraldic  book-plates,  vignettes.  Occasion- 
ally, in  the  past,  artists  have  used  engraving  as  a  direct,  creative 
process.  Nowadays  this  is  by  no  means  rare.  I  have  watched 
the  French  artist,  Adam,  'attacking'  the  copper  surface  without 
preliminary  drawing  in  the  manner  of  William  Blake  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Moreover  engravers  such  as  Hayter,  the  late 
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Buckland  Wright— a  frequenter  of  Atelier  17— Courtin,  who 
illustrated  Faulkner's  Tandis  que  f  agonise,  have  explored  the 
medium  in  highly  personal  ways.  Vieillard,  himself,  for  example, 
uses  the  white  relief  for  the  figure  of  the  man  in  an  engraving  to 
the  Rimbaud  poems. 

During  the  war,  Vieillard' s  renewed  experiences  as  meteorolo- 
gist on  an  airfield,  followed  by  contacts  with  a  new  generation  of 
painters  and  poets,  his  participation  in  the  founding  of  the  Salon 
de  Mai,  his  experiments  with  separate,  large  engravings  which 
far  outnumber  those  done  exclusively  for  the  book,  account  for 
the  remarkable  leap  ahead  to  be  noted  in  the  seventeen  engravings 
for  Hommage  a  Rimbaud  which  delighted  Londoners  in  the 
C.E.M.A.  Exhibition  of  French  illustrated  books  (May,  1945). 
The  Rimbaud  engraving  already  referred  to,  Toutes  les  possibility 
harmoniques  et  architectures,  is  a  rich  composition  and  it  has  a  kind 
of  surrealist  affinity  with  Rimbaud's  poetry.  It  shows  a  further 
development  of  the  artist's  idiom.  Hymne  a  Demeter  and  Jours 
Petrifies,  the  latter  being  poems  by  Jean  Tardieu,  followed  in  the 
next  two  years,  testifying  to  Vieillard's  equal  interest  in  classical 
and  modern  texts.  In  many  of  the  engravings,  for  example  to  the 
poem  Rongees  par  une  /range  d' ombre  et  a" or,  one  is  conscious  of 
Vieillard's  feeling  for  surface  pattern,  for  'dappled  things',  as  well 
as  for  the  astringent  Une  of  his  severer  compositions. 


The  engraving  (No.  2)  from  Lui,  poems  by  Gabriel  Laniez,  one 
of  four,  is  more  broadly  conceived.  Although  it  corresponds  to 
the  line,  car  tu  fuis  dans  cette  enormite  du  mm  comme  un  cerf  dans  la 
profondeur,  the  effectiveness  is  clearly  independent  of  a  literal 
interpretation.  The  artist  makes  a  skilful  use  of  architectural 
elements — a  characteristic  of  all  but  his  most  recent  works.  Yet 
in  some  examples  he  is  bolder  in  his  method  of  obtaining 
simultaneous  contrast  by  the  opposition  of  line  to  diagonal 
shading  without  contour,  which  is  particularly  felicitous. 

he  Discours  de  la  Methode,  commissioned  by  a  group  of  biblio- 
philes, was  published  in  the  same  year .  The  sixteen  engravings  illum- 
inate like  a  spotlight  the  poetry  of  Descartes'  magnificent  phrases 
which  we  normally  miss  in  our  preoccupation  with  the  philo- 
sophic message.  The  engraving  here  reproduced  (No.  3)  reveals 
the  seventeenth-century  man's  duality.  Here,  the  religious  man, 
isolated  in  his  pessimism,  is  'walking  alone  and  in  the  darkness' 
among  the  unknown  forces  of  the  universe,  symbolized  by  the 
great  forest  that  presses  upon  him.  In  a  second  engraving  (not 
illustrated)  is  the  descendant  of  the  renaissance  man,  the  reasoner, 
confident  in  his  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the 
false.  Vieillard  has  found  the  perfect  expression  of  this  twofold 
aspect,  emphasizing  in  the  one  the  mysteries  of  the  organic  world, 
in  the  other,  by  the  clear  disposition  of  Une  and  geometric 
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2.  'Lui.'  Poemes  de  Gabriel  Laniez.  Chez  G.  A.  Dassouville,  1948, 
18  x  II  cm.  (63  copies). 

3.  'Discours  de  la  Methode.'  Descartes,  1948,  18  x  II  cm. 
'Comme  un  Homme  qui  marche  seul  et  dans  les  tenebres.' 
(210  copies). 

4  and  5.  'L'Ecclesiaste.'  Editions  Michel  de  Romilly,  1950, 
23  x  16  cm.  (202  copies). 


symbol  with  the  addition  of  the  witty  rebus  on  the  word  'faux', 
the  analytical  approach  of  the  philosopher. 

At  this  stage  in  his  career  Vieillard  was  vice-president  of  the 
Comite  National  de  la  Gravure  Francaise  and  in  association  with 
Graphies  and  other  groups  his  work  had  been  shown  in  almost 
every  foreign  capital  and  also,  as  one  of  the  triumvirate,  first 
with  Villon  and  Gromaire,  then  with  Villon  and  Springer,  in 
Paris  and  Bern  respectively.  The  exhibition  of  his  engraving  at 
the  Hanover  Gallery,  London,  in  1950  afforded  an  English  public 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  both  his  separate  plates  and  those  done 
for  the  translation  he  had  himself  prepared  of  Ecclesiastes. 

The  generous  format  of  the  page  and  the  nature  of  the  text 
presented  him  with  a  double  challenge,  to  which  the  sixteen 
engravings  and  wood-engraved  initials  are  a  magnificent 
response.  In  the  first  reproduced  (No.  4)  we  see  the  prophet  of 
Tout  est  illusion — a  dramatic,  lonely  figure  among  the  mountains. 
This  superbly  decorative  plate  is  based  on  a  system  of  contrasts 
in  line  and  symbol ;  the  growth  of  the  flowering  plant  opposes 
death,  the  bison  skull  with  its  rotting  horn,  and  underneath 
gushes  forth  the  water  of  life.  In  the  second  (No.  5)  the  net-like 
obstacles  that  stretch  before  man's  goal  has  the  formal  beauty  of 
a  spider's  web  and  the  richness  of  texture  of  classical  drapery. 
There  are  several  other  engravings  which  underline  this  sensation 


of  tragic  isolation.  In  one,  the  white  silhouetted  figure  kneels  on 
a  crystalline  rock  formation  against  a  background  of  whirling 
meteors,  a  starkness  alleviated  by  a  decorative  border  containing 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Sometimes  Vieillard  echoes  a  lyrical  note 
Que  ton  coeur  verse  la  joie.  Another,  in  which  the  figure  of  a  man 
is  flying  upwards  like  a  trapeze  artiste,  is  remarkable  for  the 
infinite  variety  of  textures,  producing  a  whole  that  vibrates  with 
life. 

Vieillard  is  a  master  of  economy  of  means.  This  is  especially  so 
in  Ins  smaller  format  engravings  in  which  he  employs  an  evocative 
shorthand,  reminiscent  in  kind  but  in  no  way  imitative  of  that 
evolved  by  Picasso  and  Matisse  in  pagan  or  bucolic  mood.  It  is 
particularly  effective  in  the  fourteen  engravings  he  did  for  Plato's 
Le  Banquet  (No.  6)  in  which  setting — suggested  by  the  ionic 
colunni — recumbent  figure,  stately  amphora  and  other  decorative 
elements  are  superbly  placed. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  inquiring  mind  never  to  repeat 
successes.  Lately  Vieillard  has  been  experimenting  with  engraving 
as  a  means  of  suggesting  colour,  "the  black  and  white  of  an 
engraving'  to  quote  his  words,  'are  of  the  nature  of  the  light  and 
shade  of  a  transparent  sunray  which  knows  and  contains  the 
prism  colours.  Rather  than  being  a  negation  of  colour,  they 
constitute  a  superior  state  .  .  .'  Vieillard's  views  have  been  further 
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modified  by  recent  visits  to  Rome  and  Sicily  where  the  statuary 
and  mosaics  have  impressed  him  and  liberated  his  vision  from 
certain  humanistic  forms.  The  fruits  of  these  experiences  are 
partly  contained  in  his  new  books,  one  of  which  Les  Elements,  is 
an  impressive  set  of  engravings  (27  x  21  cm.)  on  a  theme  taken 
from  Empedocles,  printed  as  an  introduction.  The  artist's  object 
has  been  to  evolve  a  technique  and  idiom  for  successfully  inter- 
preting the  structural  and  inner  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  super- 
ficial and  visual  aspect  of  the  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water. 
The  second,  Chemins  du  Vain  Espoir,  poems  by  Andre  Frenaud, 
over  and  above  considerations  of  the  quality  of  the  text,  the 
engravings  (four  full-plate,  a  cover-title  and  four  exquisite 
vignettes),  bears  every  mark  of  the  masterpiece  from  the  sober, 
grey  case,  noble  title-page,  typography  to  the  impeccably 
printed  Didot  on^  fine  Van  Gelder  paper.  The  frontispiece,  a 


superb  example  of  that  simplification  which  is  the  fruit  of  long 
experience,  gives  the  key  to  the  mood  of  the  chaste,  but  not  cold, 
nature  of  Frenaud's  poetry.  The  illustration  to  the  poem,  A  la 
Grace  renders  the  feeling  of  man's  aspirations  in  readily  com- 
prehensible terms  that  are  also  visually  pleasurable,  different  from, 
and  more  intellectualized  than,  many  of  his  earlier  engravings.  In 
one  of  these  {he  Discours  de  la  Methode)  we  see  a  figure  toiling 
upwards  among  conical  hills  on  a  spiral  road  supported  on 
slender  piles  in  a  Paul  Nash-like  landscape.  The  legend  below 
runs:  'I  think  I  have  had  great  good  fortune  to  have  encountered 
in  my  youth  certain  roads  which  have  led  me  to  construct 
principles  on  which  I  have  built  a  method'.  One  might  apply 
this  to  Roger  Vieillard's  engravings  for  the  book,  adding,  an 
individual  method,  suited  to  a  most  exacting  medium,  the  perfect 
expression  of  his  genius. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR" 


OF  PERIOD  FURNITURE  DESIGN 


PART  2.    The  'Modern  Chair'  of  Mid-Georgian  Days,  1750-1770 


MATHIAS  D A RLY  in  his  book  pub- 
lished 1752  illustrated  designs  for  what  he 
called  'modern  chairs'.  These  were  the  mahogany 
chairs  displaying  vase-shaped  splats,  pierced  and 
carved  with  interlaced  strapwork  enriched  with 
acanthus  leaves  and  other  motifs.  Designs  in  these 
splats  were  amazingly  varied,  no  doubt  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  publication  of  pattern  books  for 
cabinet-makers  during  the  1750's  and  1760's. 
Splats  were  then  adapted  to  individual  prefer- 
ences in  which  cost  played  a  dominant  part. 
Chippendale  himself  advised:  'If  any  of  the 
small  ornaments  should  be  thought  superfluous 
they  may  be  left  out  without  spoiling  the 
Design.' 

The  making  of  chair  splats,  known  at  the  time 
as  pedestals,  with  their  cresting-rails  and  shoe- 
pieces,  became  a  specialised  branch  of  the  wood- 
carver's  craft.  The  Lotidon  Tradesman,  1747,  re- 
ferred to  such  craftsmen  as  never  lacking  em- 
ployment and  noted  that  they  were  essentially 
capable  of  working  to  the  drawings  supplied  to 
them  by  cabinet-makers.  From  these  specialist 
carvers,  often  working  at  their  own  homes, 
London-made  splats  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  cabinet-makers'  merchants,  and  thus 
into  the  provinces. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  a 
set  of  six  chairs  with  splats  corresponding  to 
No.  3  on  Plate  XIII  of  Chippendale's  Director, 
1762.  This  plate  is  dated  1753,  suggesting  that  it 
was  held  over  from  the  first  edition  of  the 
Director.  The  shoe-piece  beneath  one  of  the  splats 
in  the  Museum  specimens  is  inscribed  in  pencil 
'6  pedestals  for  Mr.  Chippendale's  backs'.  The 
splats  or  pedestals,  then,  were  obtained  from 
specialist  carvers  for  Chippendale's  workshops. 

Leading  cabinet-makers  of  th's  period  prob- 
ably took  advantage  of  the  cast  tool  steel  in- 
vented by  Benjamin  Huntsman  of  Sheffield  in 
the  1740's.  This  would  cut  into  the  hard  mahog- 
any without  continual  re-edging  at  the  forge  and 
sharpening  on  the  stone,  and  thus  no  doubt 
speeded  up  the  work. 

Vase-shaped  splats  earlier  in  the  century  had 
been  pierced  vertically,  forming  smooth- 
surfaced  rail  supports  in  the  manner  suited  to 
walnut  furniture.  Under  the  influence  of  mid- 
century  designers  and  carvers  rejoicing  in  the 
possibilities  of  mahogany,  these  heavy-looking 
splats  became  increasingly  expressive  of  rococo 
delicacy  and  imagination,  embodying  such  de- 
vices as  C-scrolls,  pendant  tassels,  rosettes,  medal- 
lions and  leaf  carvings.  The  vertical-rail  splats 
continued,  too,  throughout  and  beyond  the 
period  associated  with  Chippendale  design,  but 
in  second-class  furniture,  and  might  be  inter- 
sected half-way  with  carved  rosettes  or  other 
motifs.  Large  numbers  were  made  in  oak. 


The  splat  was  cut  with  a  convex  curve,  thus 
necessitating  the  use  of  a  thick  board,  of  perfect 
quality  hard  mahogany.  The  piercing  was  chisel- 
trimmed  on  the  back  for  greater  lightness.  The 
pierced  curves  swept  up  into  the  lines  of  the  crest 
rail  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  a  single  piece  of 
mahogany.  The  two  pieces  were  so  perfecdy 
matched  that  the  join  was  visible  only  on  close 
inspection.  This  air  of  solidity  was  emphasised  by 
basing  the  splat  on  a  shoe-piece,  a  separate  piece 
of  mahogany  fixed  to  the  back  seat  rail. 

In  his  first  edition  of  the  D/retf  or.Chippendale 
devoted  fourteen  plates  to  chairs,  illustrating 
thirty-eight  new  patterns,  all  handsomely  carved 
throughout.  Included  are  'a  variety  of  new  pat- 
tern chairs',  twelve  in  all.  These  were  the  style 
termed  'modern  chairs'  by  Darly  and  known  to 
present  day  collectors  by  their  'carved  and 
pierced  vase-shaped  splats'. 

Chippendale  told  his  readers,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  cabinet-makers,  that  his  'new- 
pattern  chairs  if  executed  according  to  my  de- 
signs by  a  skilful  workman  will  have  a  very 
good  effect .  .  .  the  proper  dimensions  are  1  ft. 
10  inches  in  the  front,  1  ft.  5^  inches  behind,  and 
1  ft.  5  inches  from  the  front  of  the  back  foot  to 
the  front  rail:  the  back  1  ft.  io£  inches  high;  seat 
1  ft.  5  inches  high;  but  that  is  made  lower  accord- 
ing as  the  seat  is  to  be  stuffed'.  These  form  the 
most  comprehensive  group  of  chairs  in  the  style 
now  known  as  'Chippendale'.  In  addition  there 
were  ribband-back  and  French  chairs  as  well  as 
the  Gothic  and  Chinese  types  described  in  the 
last  issue. 

The  cresting  rail  on  such  a  modern  chair, 
slightly  concave  to  fit  the  sitter's  back,  was 
usually  wavy,  but  might  be  bow-shaped  or 
double  arched.  It  might  extend  beyond  the  up- 
rights with  upcurved  ends,  or  curve  downwards 
to  merge  into  the  uprights.  The  patterns  carved 
upon  these  cresting  rails  were  many  and  in- 
cluded bold  shell  motifs  flanked  by  C-scrolls  and 
leaf  sprays;  piercing  and  carving  with  shell 
medallions,  C-scrolls  and  wavy  ornament. 

The  uprights  might  be  variously  treated  on 
the  front  surfaces.  These  might  be  smoothly 
plain;  channelled  and  carved  with  devices  such 
as  medallions;  or  reeded  in  pilaster  form.  The 
majority,  however,  were  moulded.  The  up- 
rights and  front  legs  might  be  carved  with 
matching  motifs  or  might  be  moulded. 

Chairs  with  S-scroll  uprights  rising  from  the 
back  legs  arc  illustrated  in  the  Director  and  else- 
where. Examples  have  been  noted  with  the 
upper  curves  pierced  and  others  with  bands  of 
carved  ornament  recessed  in  the  front  face.  The 
outward  curve  might  rise  from  immediately 
above  the  seat  back  rail,  or  immediately  below 
the  cresting  rail.  Because  of  their  greater  curve 


CARVED  AND  PIERCED  VASE-SHAPED  SPLATS; 
RIBBAND  BACKS;  LADDER  BACKS;  FRENCH 
ELBOW  CHAIRS. 
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and  the  fact  that  the  back  legs  of  such  chairs 
were  often  in  cabriole  line  with  pointed  club 
feet,  these  uprights  required  to  be  cut  from 
much  larger  blocks  of  mahogany  than  did 
straight  uprights.  The  increased  labour  involved 
made  these  'modern  chairs'  costly  and  they  are 
now  proportionately  rare. 

Scroll-back  uprights  are  found  in  association 
with  waved  cresting  rails  and  any  of  the  fashion- 
ably carved  and  pierced  splats.  The  front  legs 
were  usually  of  the  carved  cabriole  type,  hipped 
above  the  seat  frames  and  carved  with  C-scrolls, 
with  scroll  or  block  feet.  Alternatively  legs 
might  be  square  in  one  of  the  standard  forms. 

The  heavy  cabriole  leg  with  its  claw  and  ball 
foot  of  much  early  mahogany  work  was  super- 
seded in  fashionable  design  by  a  lighter  cabriole 
leg,  terminating  in  the  scroll  foot  derived  from 
French  chairs;  the  knee  might  be  carved  with 
pendant  acanthus  foliage.  Chippendale  ignored 
the  claw  and  ball  foot,  but  many  exceptionally 
fine  London-made  chairs  of  this  period  possess 
this  feature.  The  hairy  paw  foot  was  also  used. 
Second  quality  chairs,  too,  sometimes  continued 
the  plain  cabriole  leg  with  claw  and  ball  foot  for 
at  least  thirty  years,  particularly  those  of  pro- 
vincial make. 

The  square  leg,  a  new  feature  on  fash- 
ionable chairs,  included  the  chamfered,  angled 
and  pierced,  applied  fret  and  carved  lattice-work 
types  as  described  in  connection  with  Georgian 
Gothic  and  Chinese  chairs  in  the  last  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur.  Such  legs  might  be  united  by  four 
stretchers  or  by  three  stretchers  forming  an  H. 

Chippendale  recommended  covering  chair 
seats  of  this  kind  with  the  same  fabric  as  the 
window  curtains.  He  wrote:  'They  look  best 
when  stuffed  over  the  rails  and  have  a  brass 
border  neatly  chased:  but  are  most  commonly 
done  with  brass  nails  in  one  or  two  rows,  and 
sometimes  the  nails  [heads]  are  done  to  imitate 
fretwork.'  The  front  seat-rails  might  be  straight 
or  serpentine.The  seat  rails  of  overstuffed  chairs  of 
fine  quality  were  sometimes  of  mahogany,  and 
sometimes  of  oak:  second  class  chairs  were  made 
with  seat  rails  of  the  more  easily  worked  beech. 

Pierced  and  carved  splat-back  chairs  were 
commissioned  from  cabinet-makers  in  sets  of 
six  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  more  including  at 
least  a  pair  of  elbow  chairs  and  sometimes  with 
the  addition  of  a  twin  or  triple  chair-back  settee. 
These  sets  were  certainly  for  drawing-room  use. 
Such  chairs,  capacious  and  carefully  stuffed  with 
hair,  were  and  still  are  extremely  comfortable. 

The  elbow  chairs  were  not,  as  often  termed, 
carvers'  chairs,  but  were  possibly  intended  for 
the  host  and  hostess  so  that  their  positions  might 
be  easily  identified.  The  front  of  the  elbow  chair 
seat  was  about  a  leg-width  greater  than  that  of 
other  chairs  in  the  set;  seats  were  of  identical 
height;  backs  varied  from  identical  height  to 
about  three  inches  taller.  Arm  supports  were  set 
in  the  seat-rails  to  the  rear  of  the  front  legs  and 
curved  backwards.  The  curved  arms,  often  with 
scrolled  terminals,  joined  at  right  angles  to  the 
uprights  of  the  back.  The  top  surface  of  the  arms 
at  their  front  ends,  or  towards  the  front,  and 
the  front  of  their  supports  might  be  carved 
with  acanthus  leaves  or  lattice  work,  or 
edged  with  beading. 


Chairs  in  the  ribband-back  design  are  rare  and 
desirable  acquisitions.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Director  illustrated  three  examples  each  with  an 
alternative  method  of  front  leg  treatment  and 
seat  rail  ornament.  Of  these  Chippendale  com- 
mented: 'Three  Ribband-back  Chairs  which,  if 
I  may  speak  without  vanity  are  the  best  I  have 
seen  (or  perhaps  have  ever  been  made).  The  chair 
on  the  left  hand  has  been  executed  from  this 
design,  which  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  all  who  saw  it.  I  make  no  doubt 
but  that  the  other  two  will  give  the  same  con- 
tent, if  properly  handled  in  the  execution.'  By 
the  time  of  the  third  edition  of  1762  Chippendale 
was  able  to  add:  'Several  Sets  have  been  made, 
which  have  given  entire  Satisfaction.' 

One  drawing  shows  the  ribbon  in  the  form  of 
a  four-bow  cockade.The  other  designs  show  two 
and  three  bow  treatments,  the  ribbon  in  one  being 
associated  with  an  acanthus  leaf  and  two  long 
C-scrolls  rising  from  the  seat  back  rail.  A  chair 
embodying  this  design  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  one  of  a  set  of  four,  each 
measuring  39^  inches  in  height  and  is  illustrated 
on  Plate  XVI  of  the  Director,  1754. 

Chippendale's  drawings  are  dimensioned.  He 
advised  seat-width  to  measure  22f  inches  across 
the  front;  18  inches  at  the  back;  18  inches  deep; 
from  the  top  of  the  scat  to  the  floor  16  inches; 
and  the  height  of  the  back  above  the  seats  22 
inches,  23  inches  and  23 \  inches. 

Ribband  splats  were  carved  from  specially 
selected  mahogany.  The  carving  was  cut  into 
the  solid  plank  which  was  then  pierced  and 
finished,  thus  minimising  accidental  fracture 
whilst  working. 

Robert  Manwaring  published  in  1765  a  small 
book  The  Cabinet  and  Chairmaker's  Real  Friend 
and  Companion  containing  about  one  hundred 
drawings  of  chairs  which  had  actually  been  con- 
structed. Here  he  illustrated  ribband-back  ex- 
amples with  entwined  ribbons  forming  the 
splats  from  crest-rail  to  shoe-piece  and  between 
scroll  uprights.  The  ribbons  were  not  shown  ex- 
tending and  attached  to  the  chair  uprights  as  in 
Chippendale's  third  edition  of  the  Director. 

The  ribband  pattern  combined  with  the 
Chinese  style  achieved  a  slight  measure  of  suc- 
cess. In  these  the  front  legs  were  carved, 
worked  in  the  cut  card  technique  or  pierced  in 
lattice  work  pattern  and  might  terminate  in 
square  scroll  feet  with  stretchers  and  scroll  angle 
brackets  similarly  pierced  in  matching  lattice 
pattern.  The  uprights  might  be  enriched  with 
sparse  ribbon  carving,  foliage  and  pendant 
tassels. 

The  mahogany  ladder-back  chair,  strangely 
enough,  finds  no  place  in  the  contemporary 
cabinet-maker's  pattern  book,  suggesting  that  it 
belonged  to  second  quality  furniture  rather  than 
to  the  ultra-fashionable.  It  dated  from  the  1760'$ 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  and  because  of  its 
lesser  cost  was  made  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  ladder-back  was  a  bold  departure  from  the 
upright  splat  used  almost  exclusively  on  fashion- 
able chairs  from  Queen  Anne's  day. 

Until  the  1780's  ladder-back  chairs  were  made 
with  the  usual  moulded  uprights  but  with  three 
horizontal  waved  or  serpentine  ladder-pattern 
splats  between  them  and  a  matching  cresting 
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rail.  The  splats  were  carved  and  pierced  with 
lateral  motifs,  often  with  trefoil  headings  of 
Gothic  character.  The  finer  examples  were  also 
carved  with  narrow  scroll  and  leaf  edging.  Each 
splat  was  slightly  wider  than  the  one  below  and 
the  cresting  rail  widest  of  all,  and  sometimes  un- 
pierced.  The  length  of  the  cresting  rail  was 
usually  about  a  third  greater  than  the  distance 
between  the  back  feet.  Legs  might  be  square,  the 
outer  surfaces  moulded,  and  united  by  stretchers. 
The  recurrent  appearance  of  precisely  the  same 
pattern  moulding  suggests  the  use  of  a  standard- 
ised tool. 

Some  of  the  finer  examples  of  the  i77o's  and 
onward  possessed  the  light  'French'  cabriole  legs 
carved  on  the  knees  and  with  scroll  and  block 
feet,  and  were  without  stretchers.  Such  chairs 
might  have  recessed  seat  frames:  seats  were 
usually  of  the  over-stuffed,  concave  type. 
Country-made  ladder-back  chairs  of  this  type 
are  to  be  found  in  walnut,  ash,  oak  and  elm. 

A  French  visitor  to  London  in  1750  expressed 
surprise  that  'there  are  scarce  any  arm-chairs  in 
their  [Londoners']  apartments — they  are  satisfied 
with  common  ones'.  Furniture  designers  and 
cabinet-makers  of  the  1750's  and  1760's  over- 
came this  deficiency  in  English  furnishing  by 
turning  to  Paris  for  inspiration  and  producing 
arm-chairs  less  ponderous  than  the  high-backed, 
wide-seated  style  formerly  made. 

These  were  the  French  elbow  chairs  with  up- 
holstered backs  and  seats,  adapted  from  Louis  XV 


chairs,  illustrated  by  Chippendale.  Those  in  his 
1754  Director  were  more  gracefully  elegant  than 
his  later  versions.  Some  were  designed  open 
between  the  back  and  seat,  a  feature  which 
Chippendale  urged  'makes  them  very  light, 
without  having  a  bad  Effect'.  In  others  the  back 
and  seat  joined.  Many  examples  exist  of  French 
chairs  in  mahogany  and  walnut  apparently 
adapted  from  these  patterns,  their  dimensions 
approximating  27  inches  front  to  back;  23  inches 
rear  width;  29  inches  for  the  height  to  the  top- 
most part  of  the  back;  and  14^  inches  for  seat 
height  including  casters.  These  dimensions  were 
increased  for  large  rooms.  It  will  be  noted  that 
many  French  chairs  attributed  to  this  period 
show  no  signs  of  casters  having  been  fitted,  al- 
though leather-wheeled  casters  were  in  fashion- 
able use.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  term  French  elbow  chair  has  been 
misused  to  describe  a  wide  range  of  chairs  with 
upholstered  seats  and  backs,  with  open  sides  and 
padded  arms,  often  of  early  Victorian  origin. 

The  upholstered  back  of  the  elbow  chair  was 
enclosed  within  a  carved  frame,  rectangle,  shield 
and  cartouche  being  the  most  frequent  shapes, 
the  more  costly  being  carved  in  elaborate  rococo 
patterns.  The  arms  resembled  those  on  splat- 
back  arm-chairs,  but  were  somewhat  larger  and 
fitted  with  upholstered  arm  pads.  These  padded 
arms  were  set  far  back  to  accommodate  the 
feminine  costumes  of  the  period.  Arm  supports 
were  curved  and  might  be  carved  with  scroll- 


work, shells,  medallions  or  foliage,  the  arms 
terminating  in  forms  varying  from  scrolls  to 
monsters'  heads.  Seat  rails  might  have  carving 
around  the  lower  edge,  but  on  especially  costly 
examples  the  rails  were  deepened  and  carved 
all  over  in  high  relief.  Seat  rail  carving  for  the 
most  part  matched  the  motifs  carved  on  the  arm 
supports. 

The  light,  lavishly  carved  framework  of  the 
back  and  the  seat  were  intended  to  enclose  fine 
quality  fabric.  This  might  be  tapestry  or  needle- 
work, the  latter  often  worked  in  gros-point  and 
petit-point,  showing  a  mythological  or  pastoral 
scene  encircled  with  a  scrolling  flowery  border. 
Damasks  were  also  used,  the  upholstery  being 
carried  over  the  seat  rail.  The  seat  was  not 
squared  off  at  the  edges  as  it  was  on  the  splat- 
back  chair,  but  was  stuffed  to  form  a  gradual 
curve.  Slenderly  proportioned  French  legs  were 
fitted  back  and  front,  terminating  in  scroll  and 
block  feet  on  casters.  These  French  chairs  were 
also  made  without  arms. 

Another  design  also  termed  a  French  chair 
had  a  closed-back  seat  and  was  supported  on 
square  legs  purely  English  in  design.  These  were 
usually  vertically  channelled  and  carved  with 
ornamental  motifs  in  low  relief,  and  were  united 
with  pierced  stretchers. 

Armchairs  adapted  from  the  French  bergere 
chair  and  known  to  Georgians  as  burjairs,  were 
cane  backed  and  seated.  Their  seats  were  expan- 
sive to  accommodate  ladies'  dress  of  the  period. 
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Politian 

A  Humanist  at  the  Court  of  Lorenzo  De' Medici 


HIGH  on  the  hills  between  Florence  and  Rome  rises  the 
little  town  of  Montcpulci  (No.  i)  from  which  the  views 
over  Tuscany  and  Umbria  are  magnificent  and  whose  wine  is 
unsurpassed. 

Here  five  hundred  years  ago  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  Angelo 
Ambrogini,  was  born  (No. 2).  The  story  of  his  childhood  is  like 
the  beginning  of  a  fairy-tale.  His  father  was  murdered  in  a 
political  quarrel  when  he,  the  eldest  of  five  children,  was  only 
nine  years  old.  His  mother  married  again  and  soon  Angelo  came 
to  Florence.  He  was  poor  and  shabby,  his  clothes  needed  mend- 
ing, his  tunic  was  threadbare. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  called  him  Politian  after  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Angelo  was  a  most  unsuitable  name,  for  he  was 
an  ugly,  country  boy  with  straggling  black  hair,  dreamy  eyes  and 
a  nose  far  too  big  for  his  face.  If  he  had  lived  in  a  later  generation 
he  might  have  been  nicknamed  Pinocchio  or  even  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac.  He  was  made  fun  of  a  good  deal,  not  because  he  was 
poor  and  ugly  but  because  he  was  clever  and  rather  vain.  He  was 
a  poet  and  anxious  that  everyone  should  know  it:  and  the  more 
he  was  teased  the  harder  he  studied.  He  needed  to  study,  since  he 
wanted  to  be  recognised  as  a  famous  classical  poet. 

While  still  in  his  teens  he  wrote  poems  in  Italian  and  some 
elegies  in  Latin,  and  carefully  studied  epigrams  in  Greek.  He  was 
never  interested  in  the  poems,  short  or  long,  which  he  wrote  so 
easily  and  beautifully  in  Italian.  He  was  proud,  however,  of  his 
classical  compositions  and  the  earliest  of  these  are  dated  almost 
with  a  flourish  so  that  everybody  should  realize  how  young  he 
was.  His  Italian  songs  were  spontaneous;  he  made  them  up 
almost  without  any  effort,  perhaps  just  to  amuse  himself  or  his 
friends. 

He  was  an  imaginative  boy  and  his  head  was  full  of  fancies. 
These  had  been  encouraged  in  his  early  days  at  Montepulciano 
by  his  grandmother  who  used  to  keep  him  quiet  and  amused  by 
telling  him  stories  and  old  legends.  One  which  he  always 
remembered  was  about  witches  who  gobble  up  crying  children. 
Later,  when  he  grew  older,  he  identified  these  witches  with 
inquisitive  people  always  peering  and  prying  instead  of  minding 
their  own  business.  He  even  embellished  and  expanded  his  grand- 
mother's story  by  adding  another  older  one  to  it  about  the 
detachable  eyes  which  witches  were  said  to  have.  They  could  put 
these  on  or  take  them  off,  just  as  if  they  had  been  spectacles  or 
false  teeth.  All  these  fantastic  details  were  discussed  by  him  in  his 
inaugural  lecture  on  the  Priora  of  Aristotle,  the  most  witty  of  all 
his  lectures,  which  he  called  Lamia  (The  Witch).  Even  when  he 
grew  up  Politian  was  always  very  conscious  of  public  opinion. 
As  a  boy  he  had  been  teased  for  trying  to  be  a  poet.  Later  he  was 
mocked  for  claiming  to  teach  philosophy.  These  irksome  critics 
who  stung  and  hurt  him  as  if  they  had  been  wasps  were,  he 
declared,  witches  masked  and  dressed  up,  pretending  to  be  human 
beings. 

The  reason  for  Politian's  fear  of  public  opinion  ami  for  his 
diffidence  which  sometimes,  as  he  grew  older,  became  arrogance 
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1.  Montepulciano. 


and  even  petty  spite,  is  due  to  the  tact  that  he  was  not  sure  of  him- 
self. He  had  a  slight  inferiority  complex  which  tended  to  make 
him  aggressive  and  occasionally  melancholic.  I  le  was  ambitious 
and  eager  for  fame;  he  disliked  opposition  and  hated  criticism  ;  he 
feared  competition  and  rivals.  He  loved  to  be  praised,  to  be  liked 
and  esteemed.  For  this  reason  he  later  became  a  devoted  friend 
and  a  most  careful  and  original  lecturer.  He  himself  had  dozed 
and  yawned  during  lessons  and  lectures.  He  did  not  want  his 
own  pupils  to  do  the  same,  so  he  made  his  lectures  as  witty  and 
varied  as  possible. 

When  he  first  came  to  Florence  he  was  not  entirely  desolate. 
His  own  family  was  poor  but  worthy  and  he  was  connected 
through  his  great-aunt  with  the  Michelozzi  brothers,  Bernardo 
and  Nicolo,  sons  of  the  architect,  who  were  secretaries  of 
Lorenzo  de'Medici.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  four 
Benivieni  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  doctor  and  another  a 
poet.  Politian  also  claimed  to  be  a  poet,  but  his  friendship  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  with  Antonio  Benivieni  was  his  first  direct 
contact  with  medicine,  a  subject  w  hich  attracted  him  as  much  as 
it  did  his  contemporary,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

He  knew  also  the  three  Cortcsc  brothers,  Paolo,  Alessandro 
and  Lattanzio,  who  lived  with  their  widowed  mother,  Tita 
Aldobrandini,  at  San  Gimignano  near  Volterra.  I  fere  perhaps  he 
met  for  the  first  time  another  widowed  lady  who  was  Tita's 
friend;  for  the}'  had  been  to  the  baths  at  Morba  together  and 
visited  each  other.  This  was  I  u<  r< via  Tornabuoni,  the  mother  of 
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2.  The  house  where  Politian  was  born  is  marked  by  the  marble  plaque  seen 
at  left. 

the  two  Medici  brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  Lncrezia  was  a 
kind  and  capable  woman,  and  a  poetess.  She  was  troubled  by  the 
problems  which  laced  her  young  sons,  and  especially  Lorenzo 
who  had  become  the  ruler  of  Florence  when  his  father  died  in 
1469.  Politian  (No.  3)  was  one  year  younger  than  Giuliano  and 
she  was  kind  and  motherly  to  the  orphan  boy  who  remained 
devoted  to  her  and  later  wrote  frequently  to  her  for  help,  and 
about  poetry  and  his  studies. 

Politian  liked  Giuliano  (No.  4)  from  the  start.  He  was  hand- 
some and  tall  and  serene.  He  was  not  as  talented  or  as  clever  as  his 
brother,  but  he  was  more  jolly  and  carefree.  Politian  himself  was 
ugly  and  self-conscious.  Like  most  Italians  he  was  deeply  attrac- 
ted to  beautiful  things  and  people,  and  Giuliano  was  the  most 
handsome  young  man  in  Florence.  He  had  all  the  things  which 
Politian  lacked:  good  looks,  noble  birth,  an  assured  position. 
Giuliano  and  Politian  were  both  members  or  one  of  the  religious 
fraternities  which  were  so  popular  in  Florence  and  which  had  a 
junior  branch  for  young  men  aged  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four.  They  may  have  met  for  the  first  time  at  one  of  these  gather- 
ings for  which  Politian  himself  wrote  four  sermons,  and  Giuliano 
at  least  one.  Unlike  his  brother,  Giuliano  was  a  bachelor.  Lorenzo 
wanted  him  to  become  a  cardinal  but  Giuliano  never  agreed  to 
this.  As  the  most  eligible  young  man  in  Florence  he  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  and  the  delight  of  the  girls.  Sometimes  he 
wrote  love  songs  himself  but  more  often  he  suggested  the  idea 
and  left  Politian  to  write  the  poem  or  even  perhaps  the  love 
letter.  Once  again  Politian  appears  in  the  role  of  Cyrano. 


At  this  time  Politian  was  anxious  about  two  things,  both 
concerned  with  his  personal  advancement:  one  was  to  make  him- 
self a  permanent  part  of  the  charmed  Medici  circle  which 
attracted  him  so  much  and  the  other  was  due  to  his  ambition,  his 
perpetual  desire  for  fame  which  he  declared  later  was  more 
important  to  him  than  anything  else.  He  decided  to  give  an 
outstanding  exhibition  of  his  literary  skill  by  translating  Homer's 
Iliad  into  Latin.  He  started  with  Book  II,  as  the  first  book  had 
already  been  translated  in  1452  for  a  literary  competition  spon- 
sored by  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

Meanwhile  Politian  had  been  attending  lectures  on  Homer 
which  from  the  first  interested  him  more  than  his  other  studies 
on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  and  the  works  of  Demosthenes.  His 
Greek  teacher  was  Andronicus  Callistus,  a  refugee  from  Con- 
stantinople, who  taught  for  about  four  years  in  Florence  and 
later  went  to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  died.  The  tale  of  Troy 
fired  the  imagination  of  the  young  Politian  who  was  always 
drawn  to  old  legends  and  history. 

His  translation  was  of  course  dedicated  to  Lorenzo,  but  first  he 
discussed  it,  book  by  book,  with  his  friends  among  whom  were 
the  doctor  Antonio  Benivieni  and  Marsilio  Ficino  who  en- 
couraged him  to  persevere.  This  work,  in  Florence  at  any  rate, 
received  all  the  praise  and  attention  for  which  Politian  had 
striven.  Lorenzo  sent  him  a  new  red  gown.  Not  only  was  he 
pleased  to  have  a  fashionable  new  outfit,  but  the  red  gown,  or 
lucco,  was  the  special  garment  which  Florentine  citizens  were 
allowed  to  wear  when  they  became  eighteen  years  old.  When 
Politian  put  it  on  he  felt  exalted,  comforted  and  strong  enough  to 
ignore  the  unkind  remarks  of  the  crowd. 

At  last  he  had  been  recognised  and  accepted.  His  social  position 
was  now  secure.  A  few  months  later  he  became  one  of  Lorenzo's 
gcntlemcn-in-waiting  and  went  to  live  in  the  Medici  palace  in 
Via  Larga.  There  in  the  following  year  he  became  the  tutor  of 
Lorenzo's  son  Piero  who  was  then  only  three  years  old. 

As  a  man,  a  poet  and  a  scholar  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Politian  is  not  what  he  succeeded  in  doing  but  what  he 
failed  to  do.  He  started  on  the  Iliad  but  never  finished  it,  as  he  was 
dissuaded  by  the  rather  doubtful  praise  of  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia. 
He  announced  several  times  that  he  was  going  to  write  poems 
about  the  deeds  of  Lorenzo,  but  his  Stanze  per  la  Giostra  di 
Giuliano  is  the  only  lengthy  poem  written  in  connection  with  the 
Medici  family,  and  this  was  in  Italian.  He  says  he  interrupted  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  to  write  his  poem  on  the  joust  of  Giuliano. 
These  tournaments,  held  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  were  fashionable  Florentine  entertainments  supported 
also  by  the  surrounding  courts  which  sent  horses  to  the  parti- 
cipants and  sometimes  their  own  representatives  to  the  lists.  Later 
Savonarola  and  Machiavelli  criticised  the  tournaments  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  entertainments  planned  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  more  serious  affairs  of  state.  In  1494,  during  the 
critical  months  which  preceded  the  French  invasion,  Piero 
de'Mcdici  and  his  companions,  instead  of  preparing  for  real  war, 
wasted  their  time  amusing  themselves  in  these  mock  battles. 

Another  poet,  Luigi  Pulci,  had  written  a  poem  to  celebrate  a 
tournament  held  in  Piazza  Santa  Croce  in  1469.  In  imitation  of 
this  and  other  similar  poems  Politian  started  to  write  one  for  the 
)oust  of  Giuliano  which  took  place  on  28th  January,  1475. 
Simonetta  Vespucci  was  the  queen  of  the  tournament  and  Giu- 
liano the  victor.  By  the  following  April  Simonetta  was  dead.  It 
seems  likely  that  Politian  began  his  poem  soon  after  the  actual 
event  and  left  it  unfinished  on  account  of  the  death  of  Simonetta. 
This  would  date  the  Stanzc  per  la  Giostra  to  1475-76  and  not  later 
.is  is  sometimes  supposed.  So  the  references  to  death  with  which 
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the  fragment  concludes  indicate  the  death  of  Simonetta  and  not 
the  murder  of  Giuliano,  exactly  two  years  later  to  the  very  day 
(No.  5). 

These  are  chronological  questions,  yet  the  point  is  that  Politian 
started  to  write  an  account  of  a  tournament,  wrote  171  stanzas 
and  then  left  his  poem  unfinished  without  ever  describing  any 
tournament.  His  description  of  Giuliano's  lady,  Simonetta,  led 
him  to  a  series  of  beautiful  digressions  about  the  Palace  of  Venus 
and  various  allegorical  dreams,  visions  and  scenes  of  delightful 
country  life  which  roused  his  interest  far  more  than  the  exploits 
of  any  tournament. 

Politian  has  written  many  beautiful  and  musical  poems  in 
Italian  which  have  won  him  lasting  renown.  His  facility  for 
thinking  in  images  rather  than  abstract  terms  reminds  one  of 
Spenser  and  Keats.  These  fancies  inspired  other  poets  and  also 
painters,  specially  of  his  own  generation  who,  like  Botticelli, 
painted  pictures  which  are  based  on  the  lovely  scenes  described 
by  Politian:  the  Golden  Age  and  the  Graces,  the  birth  and  the 
palace  of  Venus,  Simonetta  Vespucci  herself  in  her  white  gown 
and  with  her  golden  hair.  Though  Politian  failed  in  his  original 
intention  of  describing  a  tournament,  his  Sttinze  delighted 
contemporaries,  and  during  his  lifetime  he  recited  them  to 
admiring  friends,  according  to  Cassio  da  Narni,  though,  like 
Petrarch,  he  based  his  claim  to  fame  on  the  lasting  value  of  his 
classical  and  not  vernacular  works. 

Perhaps  the  Stanze  may  be  included  with  the  other  unfinished 
poems  about  nymphs  and  dryads  which  Bartolomeo  Scala 
condemned,  together  with  the  Morgante  of  his  old  enemy,  Luigi 
Pulci,  in  a  letter  to  Politian  written  on  3  1st  December,  1493.  The 
age,  said  Scala,  abounded  in  hopes  rather  than  accomplishments. 
These  casual  remarks,  in  an  argumentative  letter  criticising  one  of 
Politian's  Latin  works,  may  also  have  been  intended  to  attack 
him  for  his  contribution  to  the  Morgante  of  Pulci;  for  Pulci  in  the 
concluding  stanzas,  written  about  1483,  had  said  that  his  poem 
would  have  been  far  shorter  but  for  information  obtained  from 
Politian.  Another  poet,  Ugolino  Verini,  who  also  wrote  about 
Charlemagne,  was  unwilling  to  publish  his  poem  until  Politian 
had  read  it.  Though  he  helped  his  friends  with  information  on 
the  old  stories  of  the  Carolingian  Cycle,  Politian  never  wrote 
about  them  himself. 

During  the  sad  days  which  followed  the  death  of  Giuliano  in 
the  Pazzi  conspiracy  Politian,  bereft  of  his  friend,  was  compelled 
by  Lorenzo  to  accompany  the  women  and  children  to  Pistoia, 
Florence  in  times  of  war  and  plague  being  no  place  for  poets, 
much  less  for  women  and  children.  Politian  tried  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the  teaching  of  Lorenzo's  eldest  son  Piero. 
This  was  a  hopeless  task,  as  Piero  was  a  difficult  pupil  and  Politian 
could  not  control  the  headstrong,  fidgety  boy. 

fie  was  in  fact  unsuccessful  as  an  infant  teacher,  which  is  a 
different  matter  to  the  teaching  of  university  students.  Even  it 
Piero  had  been  a  model  child,  Politian  was  too  learned  and  too 
much  of  a  research  scholar  to  bend  to  the  level  of  his  pupil.  I  lis 
attempts  to  be  witty  or  playful,  though  successful  in  the  lecture 
hall,  were  tedious  and  incomprehensible  to  a  child  who  longed  to 
escape  from  daily  tests  in  Greek  syntax  or  Latin  dictation  and 
play  in  the  garden.  Probably  Piero's  eldest  sister  Lucrezia  and 
certainly  another  little  girl,  Ginevra  Benci,  sometimes  shared 
these  lessons,  though  Ginevra  preferred  playing  outside. 

Lorenzo's  wife,  Clarice,  disliked  Politian,  and  their  quarrel 
over  the  education  of  the  children  reflected  a  deeper  conflict  of 
character.  Lorenzo  did  not  at  first  grasp  the  difficult  position  of 
his  wife  nor  yet  the  justice  of  her  objections  and  tried  111  vain  to 
reconcile  her  to  Politian.  Matters  came  to  a  head  when  Clarice 


3.  Detail  from  Botticelli's  'Adoration  of  the  Magi',  c.  1481  (Uffizi,  Flor- 
ence), showing  Politian  in  profile.  Photo  Alinari. 

insisted  that  her  younger  son  Giovanni,  the  future  Pope  Leo  X, 
then  only  three  years  old  and  already  destined  to  the  priesthood, 
should  learn  Latin  from  the  Psalms  rather  than  the  classics.  Over 
this  issue  she  finally  drove  Politian  from  her  household.  He  was 
dismissed  and  replaced. 

Later,  writing  to  Lorenzo,  he  made  a  detailed  and  spirited 
defence  of  the  course  of  study  which  Piero  had  been  expected  to 
follow  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  This  heavy  syllabus 
had  roused  comment  even  among  Politian's  contemporaries  who 
may  have  been  jealous  of  his  influence.  The  reactions  of  Clarice 
are,  however,  understandable.  Still,  Politian's  theory  that  the 
teaching  of  Greek  should  precede  Latin  was  an  innovation  which 
teachers  in  our  own  day  by  no  me. 111s  unanimously  reject.  In 
[479  the  sympathetic  Lorenzo  let  Politian  go  to  Fiesole  where  he 
translated  old  manuscripts  which  he  had  discovered  in  the 
Medici  library,  hoping  by  these  studies  to  repay  the  kindness  of 
Lorenzo.  His  own  relations  (No.  o)  continued  to  harass  him  and, 
as  he  did  not  have  adequate  means  to  support  them,  it  was  always 
necessary  for  him  to  try  to  find  favour  and  acquire  a  succession  of 
comfortable  residences  and  livings. 

This  preoccupation  with  personal  problems  prevented  his 
advancement  in  public  affairs,  [ust  as  Lorenzo  had  sent  him  to 
Pistoia  in  1 47S,  he  did  not  take  him  to  Naples  in  14S0.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  Politian  felt  himself  slighted  and  left  Florence  for 
several  months.  While  at  Mantua  in  14X0  he  wrote  the  Orjco,  a 
pastoral  drama  and  the  fust  10  replace  the  traditional  religious 
themes  by  one  of  the  legends  oi  mythology.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
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4.  Giuliano  de'Medici,  from  the  same  painting.  Photo  Alinari. 

5.  Mars  and  Venus,  a  panel  painted  by  Botticelli,  c.  1485,  for  the  Vespucci 
family  (National  Gallery,  London).  This  allegorical  work,  representing 
Giuliano  and  Simonetta,  may  be  symbolical  of  their  death.  The  wasps 
(vespua  1)  buzzing  over  the  head  of  the  sleeping  (or  dead)  Giuliano  possibly 
allude  to  the  Vespucci  who  were  involved  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy  which 
caused  Giuliano's  death  in  1478. 


Politian's  mentality  that  he  chose  to  experiment  not  with  one  of 
the  familiar  romances  of  the  Carolingian  cycle  but  with  an 
allegory  which  already  Lorenzo  and  Ficino  had  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  human  soul.  On  this  occasion  Politian  had  intended 
to  amuse  the  Gonzaga  cardinal  whose  chaplain  he  had  become 
and  whom  he  hoped  might  be  elected  Pope  and  thereby  assist  his 
own  advancement.  But  these  ambitions  did  not  materialise  and 
soon  Politian  was  reconciled  to  his  old  patron  and  returned  to 
Florence,  while  in  1483  the  Cardinal  died  of  an  overdose  of  the 
medicinal  waters  of  Porretta. 

When,  without  Politian's  permission,  the  Orfco  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  at  Bologna  in  1494,  it  seems  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  Timoteo  Viti,  an  artist,  who  was  there  in  the  work- 
shop of  Francia.  He  depicted  Politian's  version  of  the  story  of 
Orfco,  Euridice  and  the  shepherd  Aristeo  (No.  7)  as  the  design 
for  five  majolica  plates  which  with  twelve  others  are  now  in  the 
Correr  Museum  at  Venice.  Modern  scholarship  is  inclined  to 
attribute  these  ceramics  to  a  later  date,  but  this  does  not  contra- 
dict the  theory  that  the  five  Orfeo  plates  at  any  rate  reproduce 
drawings  made  by  Timoteo  Viti  in  1494.  The  fact  that  they 
represent  five  episodes  of  Politian's  Orfco,  of  which  they  are  the 
earliest  contemporary  illustrations,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 
Other  plates,  now  lost,  may  have  illustrated  further  episodes. 
These  table  services  sometimes  consisted  of  24  or  even  200  plates 
and  the  specimens  now  in  Venice  probably  belong  to  more  than 
one  set,  especially  as  the  five  Orfco  plates  and  one  representing 
The  Judgement  of  Cupid,  have  a  black  border  while  the  remainder 
have  a  yellow  border  and  some  differences  of  design  such  as  a 
central  tondo. 

On  returning  to  Florence  Politian  (No.  X)  tried  once  more  to 
teach  Picro  de'Medici  and  with  the  same  lack  of  success.  From 
1480  and  for  the  next  fourteen  years  he  was  also  teaching  in  the 


Florentine  Studio.  These  were  the  years  of  his  triumph  when  he 
expounded  Quintilian  and  Statins,  Cicero  and  the  writers  of 
rural  life,  Virgil  and  Theocritus,  Horace,  Persius,  Homer  and 
Juvenal,  Pliny,  Suetonius  and  finally  the  philosophical  works  of 
Aristotle.  For  a  time  Pico  della  Mirandola  (No.  9)  whom  he  had 
first  met  in  1479  attended  his  lectures  and  soon  became  his  in- 
separable companion.  He  was  really  happy  in  his  friendship  with 
Pico,  who  was  beautiful  like  Giuliano,  but  a  true  scholar  and 
more  deserving  of  learned  friendship. 

Politian's  fame  now  extended  beyond  Italy.  His  private  pupils 
included  two  from  England:  Thomas  Linacre  and  William 
Grocyn;  and  five  from  Portugal:  the  three  Teixeira  brothers, 
sons  of  the  chancellor  of  King  John  II,  of  whom  the  eldest 
became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Ferrara;  their  friend  the 
poet  Henrique  Cayado  who  shared  Politian's  lessons  with 
Giovanni  de'Medici;  and  Arias  Barbosa  from  Avicro,  afterwards 
the  first  professor  of  Greek  in  Salamanca. 

With  growing  status  Politian  had  acquired  a  certain  leisure. 
He  held  several  comfortable  livings  and  became  a  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  cathedral.  He  made  frequent  visits  to  Lorenzo's 
villas  and  by  1483  he  had  obtained  a  country  house  at  Fiesole. 
The  deed  by  which  the  Priory  of  San  Paolo  leased  this  prop- 
erty to  him  has  only  recently  been  identified.  I  am  publishing 
this  document  in  Italy.  In  Florence  and  in  Fiesole  Politian 
translated  and  annotated  many  Greek  and  Latin  works.  He  wrote 
introductions  to  his  lectures  in  prose  and  poetry  which  have  sur- 
vived and  must  have  held  his  students  spellbound  by  their 
variety  and  range  of  knowledge,  and  occasionally  by  their  wit. 
He  might  be  quoted  as  a  model  don  for  the  infinite  pains  which 
he  took  to  prepare  his  lectures.  His  students  realised  this,  and  the 
notes  of  those  who  were  present  were  borrowed  by  one  scholar 
after  another. 

Politian  was  so  busy  that  he  scarcely  had  a  moment  to  spare. 
I  le  tells  us  that  his  study  was  piled  high  to  the  ceiling  with  books, 
and  still  he  borrowed  and  sought  out  new  codices  especially 
during  the  happy  visit  which  he  made  to  Padua  and  Venice  with 
Pico  in  1491.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  constant  interrup- 
tions of  friends  who  wanted  his  assistance  for  one  matter  or 
another  and  their  frequent  appearances  prevented  him  from  over- 
working and  flattered  his  vanity. 

Success  as  a  lecturer  is  all  that  Politian  achieved  during  his  own 
lifetime — this  and  the  clever  emendations  which  he  made  to 
many  learned  works  and  described  in  two  hundred  miscellaneous 
notes.  Lorenzo  never  sent  him  on  any  important  diplomatic 
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6.  Medal  by  Niccolo  di  Forzoro  di  Spinelli  showing  Politian  with  his 
sister  Maria  on  the  reverse,  c.  1485-90.  From  a  cast  at  Brescia,  by  courtesy 
of  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  at  Brescia. 

7.  Majolica  plate,  the  design  attributed  to  Timoteo  Viti,  1494  (Correr 
Museum,  Venice).  Photo  Anderson. 

mission  except  for  the  two  trips  to  Rome,  m  1484  when  the  Pope 
asked  him  to  translate  Herodian,  and  in  1488  when  he  accom- 
panied Picro  who  was  going  there  to  be  married.  Politian  was 
still  ambitions  and  aspired  to  greater  glory  and  political  renown, 
but  in  vain.  With  his  graphic  and  dramatic  talent  he  would  have 
been  successful  as  a  historian  if  he  had  written  the  gesta  of  the 
King  of  Hungary  or  of  John  II  of  Portugal  or  of  Ludovico  Sforza 
or  of  the  Borgia  Pope  Alexander  VI,  all  things  which  he  wanted 
and  perhaps  started  to  do  but  never  achieved. 

Though  Politian  wrote  love  songs  in  three  languages,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  really  in  love,  perhaps  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  woman  ever  had  a  fancy  for  him  or  tried 
to  encourage  his  attentions.  Some  of  his  love  songs  were  written 
to  a  lady  called  Ippolita  Leoncino  da  Prato  of  whom  nothing  else 
is  known.  One  of  them  ('The  day,  the  time,  the  hour  be  ever 
blessed')  is  based  on  a  line  in  Dante's  Vita  Nuova  which  had 
already  inspired  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  This  poem,  like  many 
of  Politian's  lauds  of  love  and  songs  to  welcome  the  Spring,  such 
as  Ben  venga  Maggio,  is  in  the  old  Provencal  tradition  which  had 
influenced  Dante  and  was  imitated  so  well  by  Lorenzo  dc'Mcdici. 

Politian  addressed  Greek  and  Latin  poems  to  Alessandra  Scala, 
but  these  were  classical  exercises  not  meant  to  be  taken  seriously 
or  passionately,  though  they  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  literary 
quarrel  between  him  and  Bartolomeo  who  was  Alessandra's 
father.  Many  of  the  humanists  were  too  busy  to  think  of  love  or 
marriage  which  might  have  disturbed  their  studies.  Some  were 
sickly,  stunted  creatures  devoted  entirely  to  learning.  Others  were 
clerics  and  priests.  Presumably  in  1477,  when  Politian  received 
the  priory  of  San  Paolo,  or  by  1480  when  he  is  described  as  the 
chaplain  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Gonzaga,  he  must  have  been 
made  a  priest.  Still  it  is  not  clear  when,  if  ever,  Politian  was 
ordained,  especially  as  certain  secular  benifices  could  be  held  by 
clerics  who  were  never  actually  priests. 

Pico,  who  was  so  beautiful,  followed  the  example  of  Ficino 
and  burnt  his  love-songs  in  1484  after  showing  them  to  Politian 
and  tried  to  renounce  the  ladies  once  for  all,  which  was  easier 
than  asking  them  to  renounce  him.  This  was  the  occasion  when 
he  begged  for  a  copy  of  the  Stanze.  But  Politian  refused  saying 
that  they  could  not  endure  the  light  and  sent  him  instead  a 
translation  from  Epictetus.  Henceforth  Pico  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  his  studies  and  wore  out  his  eyes  poring  over  old  books 
and  learning  Hebrew,  Chaldaic  and  even  Arabic,  lie  withdrew 
from  the  world  and  under  the  influence  of  his  confessor  Savona- 
rola became  more  and  more  religious. 
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8.  Detail  from  Ghirlandaio's  fresco,  'St.  Francis  receiving  the  Rule',  1483 
(Santa  Trinita,  Florence):  Politian  with  little  Giuliano  dc'Mcdici.  Photo 
Alinari. 
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PIERODI  LORfN'/O  IM  P1EHO -DE  N 


Politian  remained  arrogant  and  ambitious.  Meanwhile 
Lorenzo  had  died  and  the  days  of  learned  leisure  were  over.  The 
French  were  about  to  invade  Italy  on  the  pretext  of  a  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  in  reality  summoned  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
rival  Italian  powers.  Piero  surrounded  by  young  and  ruthless 
companions  was  incapable  of  judgment  and  good  rule  and  could 
not  brook  control.  Some  people  have  called  him  'The  Un- 
fortunate', and  others  'The  Brutal  Athlete'.  Recently  he  has  been 
described  as  a  'Superior  Imbecile'  (No.  9).  Savonarola  preached 
against  him  and  the  people  criticised.  Finally  they  shut  the  doors 
of  his  palace  in  his  face  after  he  had  gone  to  the  French  camp  to 
try  and  come  to  agreement  with  the  invader.  The  old  generation 
of  Lorenzo's  friends  and  companions  followed  him  to  the  grave 
in  quick  succession.  In  the  autumn  of  1494  Politian  and  some  of 
his  closest  friends  died  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that  one 
wonders  if  they  were  poisoned  during  the  grim  days  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  invasion.  Perhaps  Politian  was  given  poison  in  a 
glass  of  wine.  During  their  last  supper  party  together  Politian 
and  Pico  had  vied  over  the  rival  merits  of  their  wine.  Less  than 
two  months  later  Pico  was  poisoned  by  one  of  his  secretaries  and 
died  on  the  very  day  when  the  French  King  entered  Florence. 

As  soon  as  Politian  was  dead  the  usual  detractors,  the  disguised 
witches  who  had  haunted  all  his  life,  tried  hard  to  malign  him 
and  injure  his  reputation,  so  as  to  make  him  a  scapegoat  for  the 
disasters  which  disturbed  and  divided  Florence  and  for  which 
Piero,  his  pupil,  was  responsible.  In  this  way  those  who  knew  the 
secret  of  his  death  saved  their  own  skins  and  escaped  detection. 
Others  were  already  collecting  his  books  and  unpublished 
writings.  These  they  altered  and  edited  and  finally  published, 
trying  to  acquire  for  themselves  the  fame  which  rightly  belonged 
to  him.  This  had  already  been  done  at  Bologna  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Stanze  and  the  Orjco  which  had  appeared  in  a  pirated 
edition  six  weeks  before  his  death. 

Sever.il  of  his  most  important  letters  were  hidden  and  kept 
secret  so  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  edition  of  his 
works  which  appeared  four  years  later,  in  1498,  from  the  Aldinc 
Press.  Some  of  his  manuscripts  were  stolen,  others  arc   all  lost. 


The  second  century  of  his  learned  notes  is  said  to  have  re- 
appeared in  Florence  during  the  Second  World  War  and  to  be  at 
present  in  America.  But  it  has  never  yet  been  freed  from  the 
spell  which  has  kept  it  hidden  for  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

As  a  Latin  scholar  Politian  struggled  to  make  Latin  a  language 
still  living  and  eloquent  and  not  a  barren  imitation  of  Cicero. 
Much  of  the  later  fame  of  Erasmus  would  have  been  impossible 
without  Politian.  His  Italian  poems  are  still  the  inspiration  of 
other  poets  and  the  delight  of  all  who  read  them.  Politian  is  a 
man  who  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province  and  contributed 
something  lasting  of  his  own  to  everything  he  studied:  literature, 
philology,  literary  criticism,  history,  architecture,  philosophy, 
law  and  medicine.  His  legal  and  medical  studies  are  two  fields 
which  invite  expert  investigation,  and  to  which  he  himself 
would  have  contributed  much,  had  he  not  died  prematurely  at 
the  age  of  forty. 

He  spent  long  nights  in  the  summer  of  1490  poring  over  the 
Pisan  Pandects  or  Digest  of  Justinian  which  was  kept  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  could  be  consulted  only  by  torchlight  and 
with  special  permission  while  a  guard  of  monks  stood  around 
bareheaded  in  veneration.  At  the  request  of  Lorenzo  he  was  the 
first  humanist  to  have  access  to  this  precious  document.  These 
details  are  well  known,  but  the  connection  between  the  legal 
studies  of  Politian  and  the  application  of  Roman  Law  to  Ger- 
many by  the  new  Imperial  Chamber  of  Justice  in  1495  has 
escaped  attention.  Politian,  however,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
impact  of  his  studies  on  the  plans  of  Maximilian  who  hoped  to 
strengthen  imperial  authority  by  the  bulwark  of  Roman  Law. 

So  it  was  not  entirely  by  chance  that  Piero,  then  the  ruler  of 
Florence,  took  Politian  to  meet  Marquard  Breisacher,  ambassa- 
dor of  Maximilian,  when  he  passed  through  Florence  on  his  way 
to  Rome  early  in  1494.  They  met  at  a  Florentine  inn,  probably 
the  Lion,  then  frequented  by  diplomats.  At  the  request  of  the 
ambassador  Politian  gave  him  a  summary  of  his  commentaries  on 
Roman  Law  and  later  sent  him  further  details  by  letter,  so  that 
the  majesty  of  the  future  Emperor  elect  should  be  'armed  by  the 
law',  adding  that  he  hoped  his  efforts  would  be  protected  by 
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9.  Portrait  of  Piero  de'Medici  by  A.  Bronzino  (Uffizi,  Florence).  Photo  Alinari.  10. 
Detail  from  the  fresco  by  Cosimo  Roselli,  'The  Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament', 
i486  (Sant'Ambrogio,  Florence).  Ficino  in  profile,  Pico  and  Politian.  Photo  Alinari. 
II.  Detail  from  Ghirlandaio's  fresco,  'Zachary  in  the  Temple',  1490  (Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Florence).  Politian  with  upraised  hand,  Ficino,  Landino  and  (?)  D.  Chalcon- 
dyles.  Photo  Alinari.  12.  An  unnotified  portrait  of  Politian,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  late  Pasquale  Addeo  of  Rome,  sold  in  New  York  on  12th  January,  1955,  to  an 
anonymous  buyer  for  S1800.  Like  other  copies  it  derives  from  Ghirlandaio's  fresco  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence.  Photo  Taylor  and  Dull,  New  York,  provided  by 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Harold  C.  Bodman.  13.  Another  portrait,  deriving  from  the  fresco  in 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  almost  identical  with  No.  12,  bought  by  Sir  William  Somerville 
in  Northumberland  about  1890.  A  subsequent  owner,  who  received  it  from  Mr.  H.  R. 
Marshall,  son-in-law  of  Sir  William,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  it  in  1950  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  worm-eaten.  14.  Portrait  of  Politian,  from  the  seventeenth-century 
Bodleian  frieze  at  Oxford.  Note  the  errors  in  age  and  date  of  death.  Photo  J.  W. 
Thomas,  reproduced  by  permission  of  Bodley's  Librarian. 
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Maximilian.  Only  one  letter  from  Politian  to  Marquard  survives, 
but  it  may  have  been  followed  by  others  now  lost,  though  this 
contact,  like  many  others,  was  to  be  interrupted  by  death. 
Medicine  was  another  of  Politian's  interrupted,  though  one  of  his 
earliest,  interests,  to  which  also  he  had  hoped  to  devote  the 
leisure  of  his  later  years.  His  medical  commentaries  an  d  his  works 
on  Hippocrates  and  Galen  remained  unpublished  and  were 
among  the  manuscripts  which  disappeared  three  years  after  lus 
death. 

His  lost  manuscript  on  the  Maxims  of  Hippocrates  may  prove 
to  have  an  intimate  connection  with  Linacre's  lost  work  on  the 
same  subject,  if  this  should  ever  be  found  among  unidentified 
manuscripts  still  lurking  in  some  library.  At  least  one  Greek 
medical  codex,  formerly  belonging  to  Politian,  was  later  owned 
by  Linacre  and  is  now  in  Paris.  Thomas  Linacrc,  the  most  famous 
of  Politian's  foreign  pupils,  later  became  the  court  physician  of 
Henry  VIII  and  Mary  Tudor  and  was  responsible  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Medical  School  at  Oxford. 

The  study  of  early  medical  works  is  of  renewed  interest  to  us 
now  when  modern  experiment  in  antibiotics  and  curious  raw 
materials  has  led  to  revaluation  of  writers  whose  quaint  theories, 
once  ridiculed,  may  suggest  new  cures.  This  may  explain  the 
amazing  demand  for  old  and  hitherto  neglected  medical  books 
to  which  learned  booksellers  are  devoting  special  catalogues. 

In  spite  of  his  desire  for  fame,  Politian  (Nos.  11,  12,  13  c\  14), 
born  five  hundred  years  ago,  whose  birthday  was  recently 
celebrated  in  Italy  by  an  international  congress,  has  never  had  an 
adequate  biographer.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  Mencke,  a 
scholarly  German,  collected  material  about  his  life  and  work 


which  is  almost  an  encylopaedia.  Since  then  Politian  has  been  the 
subject  of  two  Ph.D.  theses,  one  in  Paris  in  1846  and  the  other  at 
Wisconsin  in  1932.  A  third  is  now  being  prepared  111  Paris.  But 
these  university  dissertations  do  not  bring  a  man  to  life,  though 
they  may  keep  interest  in  him  alive.  Many  learned  articles  have 
been  written  about  him,  but  these  are  scattered,  forgotten  and 
frequently  inaccessible  to  the  general  public  owing  to  difficulties 
of  place  and  language.  Professor  G.  B.  Picotti's  four  essential 
articles,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  [918,  have  fortunately  all 
been  republished  together  111  Italy  (1955). 

What  is  now  needed  is  a  carefully  annotated  collection  of  all 
Politian's  works  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Italian,  and  also  a  historical 
estimate  of  his  contribution  to  life  and  learning  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  age.  Politian's  biographer  must  have  a  breath  of 
interests  comparable  to  his  own.  Italian  scholars  are  now  apply- 
ing themselves  to  various  aspects  of  this  work.  Philology  may 
have  been  the  lever  with  which  the  humanists  lifted  the  world, 
but  the  historical  significance  of  the  life  of  a  man  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  attempt  to  estimate  his  literary  importance  as  a 
humanist. 

In  England  Dr.  Johnson  and  Pope  the  poet  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  awaken  enthusiasm  for  Politian,  for  they  were  only 
interested  in  his  Latin  works  and  not  in  his  life.  New  aspects  are 
clamouring  to  be  discussed.  Let  us  hope  that,  before  1994,  the 
anniversarv  of  his  death,  Politian  may  have  found  a  worthy 
champion  to  represent  him  in  the  Joust  of  Learning. 


A  bibliographical  note  appears  in  The  Connoisseur's  Dim  ] 
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THE  1957  EXHIBITION  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 


At  the  Slatter  Gallery 

TT  IS  customary  when  announcing  the  exhibition  of  Dutch 
A  and  Flemish  Masters  held  each  year  by  Eugene  Slatter  at  his 
30  Old  Bond  Street  Gallery  to  preface  any  notice  concerning 
it  with  the  name  of  the  charitable  organisation  selected  by 
Mr.  Slatter  for  his  benevolence  resulting  trom  the  sale  of  the 
catalogue.  This  year  it  will  be  in  aid  of  the  Fairbridge  Society — 
an  organisation  which  rescues  unwanted  children,  and,  in  due 


course,  places  them  in  farming  in  Commonwealth  countries. 
Its  president  is  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

It  is  customary,  also,  to  expect  and  to  find  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish Masters  of  the  highest  quality  and  artistic  importance  at 
this  Gallery.  Indeed  the  View  of  the  Merwede  at  Dordrecht,  by 
Jan  van  Goyen  (panel,  17!  x  265  in.,  signed  'J.  V.  Goyen  1644') 
seen  at  left  testifies  to  this:  and,  as  a  matter  of  academic 


interest,  this  subject  can  be  compared  with  the  similar  subject 
in  the  Rjjksmuseum  (Cat.  No.  989).  It  is  of  interest,  too,  to 
compare  the  manner  of  painting  of  this  Slatter  example  with 
Van  Goyen's  style  as  it  was  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  (see 
Winter  Joys  in  colour  opposite).  In  the  Dordrecht  painting  it 
will  be  demonstrated  on  examination  (the  thrifty  Hollander 
with  pipe  reversed  against  the  breeze  should  be  looked  for) 
that  Van  Goyen  had  here  completely  changed  his  palette, 
substituting  subtle  gradations  of  greys  and  browns  for  the 
brighter  colours  of  his  earlier  period. 

At  right  is  a  work,  September  Landscape  (canvas,  26  /  33  i  in., 
signed  'J.  Wijnants'),  by  Jan  Wynants,  a  picture  formerly  in 
the  Prince  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  (Lowcnberg)  and  Dr. 
Martin  Schubart  Collections. Jan  Wynants,  teacher  of  painting 
to  Philips  Wouwerman,  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  and  Johannes 


Lingelbach,  is  here  seen  in  cooperation  with  the  latter,  who 
composed  the  figures. 

At  left  can  be  seen  a  desirable  landscape  by  the  versatile 
Adriaen  van  dc  Velde,  son  of  William  van  de  Velde  the  Elder, 
nephew  of  Esaias,  and  who  studied  under  Jan  Wynants. 
This  important  picture  The  Piping  Herdsman  (panel,  li|  * 
14  in.,  signed  "A.  V.  Velde  f.  [671')  has  one  of  the  most 
impressive  provenances  of  any  in  the  1957  Slatter  Exhibition. 

( )n  the  opposite  page  the  early  Jan  van  Goyen  Winter  Joys 
(circular  panel,  14A  in.  across,  signed  'I.  V.  Goyen  [627'),  is  of 
exceptional  interest  since  it  is  clearly  indicative  of  the  manner 
111  which  the  artist  was  initially  developing  his  delightful  and 
iow  world  renowned,  style  as  a  masterly  re-creator  in  paint  of 
the  landscapes,  waterways  and  atmosphere  of  his  homeland. 
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Mediaeval  Bottles  from  London 


BY  I.  NOEL  HUME  (Department  of  Archeology,  Colonial  Williamsburg). 


LONDON'S  soil  has,  from  time  to  rime,  yielded  numerous 
./fragments  of  mediaeval  glass,  most  of  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  collections  of  either  the  London  or  Guildhall 
Museums.  Unfortunately,  however,  few  pieces  can  be  closely 
dated  owing  to  a  complete  lack  of  archaeological  stratification  or 
associated  tmds.  It  is  also  true  to  say  that  only  rarely  are  the 
surviving  fragments  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  the  shapes  of  the 
complete  vessels. 

The  recovery  of  antiquities  from  City  building  sites  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Guildhall  Museum  and  special  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  problems  of  dating  and  identifying  mcdiawal  and 
sixteenth-century  glass.  Since  the  war,  owners  of  land  in  the  City 
have  been  more  than  cooperative  and  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  museum's  staff  to  work  alongside  the  re-builders  and  carefully 
to  excavate  the  contents  of  numerous  pits  and  wells,  many  of 
which  have  contained  important,  though  fragmentary  glass 
vessels.  Whereas,  in  the  pre-war  years,  only  the  large  fragments 
ever  reached  the  museums,  today  all  the  pieces,  however  small, 
are  recovered  and  from  them  accurate  reconstructions  can  be 
made.  Furthermore,  careful  excavation  has  enabled  the  glass  to 
be  dated  by  its  associated  pottery  without  fear  that  it  may  have 
become  mixed  with  extraneous  material  by  unskilled  workmen. 

An  examination  of  all  the  glass  recovered  has  shown  that, 
numerically,  the  emphasis  tends  to  be  on  green  bottle  or  flask 
fragments,  most  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  of  Wealden  origin. 
This  article  deals,  therefore,  primarily  with  English  glass,  leaving 
the  more  decorative  continental  products  to  be  discussed  in  less 
detail. 

The  majority  of  our  finds  are  of  late  fifteenth-  or  early  sixteenth- 
century  date  and  are  in  fact  outside  the  mediaeval  period.  But  the 
evolution  of  English  glass  has  been  governed  not  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  kings,  but  by  such  factors  as  the  coming  and  going  of 
glass-making  families  and  the  availability  of  timber.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  mediaeval  tradition  continued  well  into  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  history  of  glass-making  in  the  Weald 
(ignoring  the  possibility  of  a  Roman  industry)  began  with  the 
arrival  of  Laurence  Vitrearius  at  Dyers  Cross,  near  Pickhurst,  in 
the  early  thirteenth  century.  He  and  his  family  originated  in 
Normandy,  although  some  writers  have  suggested  that  he  had 
learnt  his  craft  at  l'Altare.  His  Wealden  glass-houses  were  in- 
herited by  his  son  and  in  1300  the  firm  was  granted  a  Royal 
Charter.  Little  is  known  of  the  products  of  these  early  glassmcn 
save  that  they  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of 
window-glass.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  also 
produced  vessels,  although  probably  in  comparatively  small 
quantities. 

Glass  of  any  kind  is  rare  in  London  before  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  those  pieces  of  an  earlier  date  that  arc 
found  show  little  variation,  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
round-bottomed  flasks  with  narrowing  necks  and  everted  rims.  In 
marked  contrast,  and  providing  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule,  was  a  recent  find  of  a  fragmentary  jug  of  red  'sealing-wax' 
glass  with  a  narrow  neck  and  a  gently  domed  base,  "he  pieces 
were  recovered  from  a  rubbish  deposit  which  also  contained  two 


French  polychrome  pottery  jugs  of  the  late  thirteenth  century.  The 
startlingly  coloured  metal  for  the  glass  jug  was  stirred  in  the 
mixing  so  as  to  achieve  an  attractive  marbled  effect,  a  technique 
that  became  popular  in  Bavaria  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  small  pieces  of  yellow-green  glass  with 
threads  of  'sealing-wax'  as  a  trailed  decoration  have  been  found 
on  Wealden  glasshouse  sites.  Remembering  that  the  Chidding- 
fold  factories  produced  coloured  window-glass,  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  'sealing-wax'  jug  may  be  one  of  the 
few  surviving  examples  of  their  early,  high  quality  products. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  vessels  of  glass  were 
becoming  more  common  and  this  fact  is  mirrored  by  the  contents 
of  excavated  rubbish  pits  in  London.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
increase  was  brought  about  by  a  change  of  policy  at  the  factories, 
motivated  perhaps  by  a  change  of  management.  It  so  happens  that 
a  new  glass-making  family  did,  in  fact,  arrive  in  the  Weald  in 
143  5.  These,  the  Peytowes,  brought  with  them  new  and  advanced 
techniques,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  their  interests  may  have 
been  directed  towards  vessel  glass  to  a  greater  extent  than  had 
their  predecessors'.  It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  green  bottles  with  a  wrythen  decoration  began  to  appear. 
This  adornment  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  a  sharply  ridged 
mould  into  which  the  glass  was  dropped  before  blowing.  It  is 
significant  that  in  1535  John  Paytowe  bequeathed  to  his  son 
various  pieces  of  glass-making  equipment,  among  which  were 
his  moulds  (cf.  S.  E.  Winbolt:  Wealden  Glass,  Hove,  1933. 
p.  1 1.  col.  1.).  While  no  actual  moulds  have  been  found  on  the 
glasshouse  sites,  a  fragment  of  cullet  in  Guildford  Museum 
possesses  the  unstretched  ribs  typical  of  the  section  of  tubing 
closest  to  the  blowing-iron  and  which  may  have  remained  on  the 
iron  after  the  completed  vessel  had  been  cut  away.  This  important 
fragment  was  found  at  Sydney  Wood  and  can,  unfortunately,  be 
dated  no  earlier  than  the  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  majority  of  mediaeval 
green  glass  bottles  and  flasks  from  London  are  of  Wealden  origin, 
there  are  certain  inconsistencies  that  cannot  be  ignored.  When 
well-preserved,  the  London  glass  is  normally  a  sparkling  trans- 
parent green,  but  the  majority  of  fragments  from  the  glasshouse 
sites  arc  a  milky  and  semi-opaque  green  with  a  tendency  towards 
blucness  when  thick.  Further  discrepancies  are  shown  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  metals  decay,  those  from  the  Weald 
becoming  opalescent,  while  those  from  London  (sec  No.  4a)  arc 
attacked  far  more  violently.  These  differences  may,  of  course,  be 
due  entirely  to  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  have  lain  buried.  It  is  a  problem  that  can  only  be  answered 
by  a  scries  of  analyses  of  London  and  Wealden  fragments. 

If  the  London  glass  is  not  of  Wealden  origin  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  imported  from  France  or  the  Low  Countries  than  from 
further  east.  But  on  the  whole,  a  continental  origin  seems  unlikely. 
All  the  shapes  common  in  London  can  be  paralleled  on  the 
Wealden  glasshouse  sites  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  fragments 
recovered  from  them  suggests  a  very  considerable  output  which 
must  undoubtedly  have  found  a  market  in  the  Metropolis.  While 
high-quality  continental  products  are  represented  among  the 
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I.  Fragments  from  bottle  of  red,  'sealing-wax'  glass  discovered  in  a  late  thirteenth-century  context. 
The  light  patches  are  caused  by  decay. 


3.  Neck  of  pale  green  bottle  decorated  with  ribbing  but  little  twisting.  Late  fifteenth  century.  Height 
5i  inches. 


2.  Urinal  of  pale  green  glass,  from  a  rubbish  pit  dating  circa  1500.  Height  9  inches. 


4.  Necks  of  differing  types,  from  green  glass  flasks  of  the  late  fifteenth  century. 
Heights  3  and  5!  inches. 


ios 
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London  finds,  manufacturers  could  have  gained  little  from 
exporting  'lines'  that  were  paralleled  and  sold  more  cheaply  bv 
Britain's  own  glassmen.  It  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  that 
there  may  have  been  glasshouses  actually  in  London  by  the  close 
of  the  mediaeval  era.  If  this  were  so  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  much  of  the  City's  late  mediaeval  glass  was  of  local 
manufacture.  However,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  shred  of  evidence  to 
support  such  a  theory. 

The  mediaeval  vessels  of  Wealden  type  from  London  fall  into 
two  main  categories,  narrow-necked,  bulbous  bottles  with  rising 
bases  and  round-bottomed  pear-shaped  flasks.  The  latter,  gener- 
ally classified  under  the  heading  of  urinalca,  are  the  more  common 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Although  fragments  of 
only  four  or  five  urinals  of  this  period  have  been  found  since  the 
war,  their  advanced  state  of  decay  suggests  that  others  may  have 
disintegrated  altogether.  The  lack  of  bottles  or  drinking-glasses 
suggests  that  the  early  Wealden  industry  concentrated  largely  on 
window-glass  and  vessels  whose  contents  required  to  be  observed. 
Under  the  latter  category  the  urinal  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  important.  Its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  apothecary  or 
surgeon  and  it  was  apparently  a  normal  piece  of  household  equip- 
ment. Examples  appear  in  numerous  inventories  and  it  is  known 
that  Edward  I  (1272- 1307)  possessed  duo  urinalia  vitrea.  Later,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  William  Vaughan  in  his  Directions  to  Hailtli 
(p.  1  37)  advised  his  readers  to'.  .  .  make  water  in  an  urinal:  that  by 
looking  at  it  ye  may  guess  what  is  the  state  of  your  body'.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  glass  urinals  were  sufficiently  common  for 


their  remains  to  be  found  in  most  rubbish  pits  of  that  date.  Only 
one  example,  however,  has  survived  (No.  2)  in  enough  pieces  for 
a  restoration  to  be  made.  The  flask  is  of  a  pale  green  metal,  stands 
nine  inches  in  height  and  has  a  rough  pontil-mark  on  its  round 
base.  It  was  found  in  a  refuse  pit  along  with  the  remains  of  five 
others  ranging  in  height  from  six  to  eleven  inches.  The  group 
was  dated  by  associated  pottery  to  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth 
or  the  opening  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  urinal  form  continued  with  little  change  into  the  seven- 
teenth century,  although  late  specimens  rarely  exceed  six  or 
seven  inches  in  height  and  are  more  olive  green  in  colour.  It  docs 
not  follow  that  the  shape  is  necessarily  a  true  guide  to  the  vessel's 
use,  since  contemporary  illustrations  show  flasks  of  urinal  shape 
employed  in  distilling  and  bleeding.  In  James  BosseweH's  Workes 
of  Armorie  (1  597)  the  arms  of  the  Urinal  family  is  shown  to  incor- 
porate three  pear-shaped  flasks.  But  earlier  in  the  same  work 
(p.  1 T7)  a  similar  charge  is  described  as  follows: 

'.  .  .  .  this  vessel],  Isidore  sayeth,  is  called  a  phiale,  because  it 
is  made  of  glass,  and  it  is  a  little  vcssell  with  a  broadc  bottom, 
and  a  small  necke.  In  such  a  vessell  wine  is  especially  knownc 
by  the  colour,  and  all  sweet  waters  are  therein  put  to  be 
preserved.  Such  tokens  may  be  given  to  servitours  of  kings 
and  princes,  which  beginne  and  take  assay  of  all  drinks 
before  their  soveraigne.' 
The  second  Wealden  type  is  a  simple  bottle,  in  shape  not  unlike 
the  modern  carafe.  The  metal  varies  from  olive  to  a  sparkling 
blue-green  and  heights  range  from  approximately  seven  to  ten 
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or  eleven  inches.  The  majority  of  necks  possess  wrythen  orna- 
mentation, the  twists  varying  in  width  and  number  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  In  some  instances  the  ribs  arc  remarkably 
distinct  (No.  3),  while  in  others,  where  the  bubble  has  been 
vigorously  twisted  or  heavily  marvered,  th  ey  are  smoothed 
almost  beyond  recognition.  Neck  shapes  vary  widely  and  two 
unusual  and  totally  different  forms  are  illustrated  in  No.  4.  Those 
in  Nos.  3,  5  and  6  are  typical  of  the  more  common  forms. 

While  the  foregoing  examples  are  all  of  the  same  date  and  arc 
thought  to  be  the  products  of  Wcaldcn  glasshouses,  they  vary 
considerably  in  colour  and  texture.  The  decay,  although  taking 
the  same  form,  ranges  in  intensity  from  the  isolated  brown  and 
yellow  spots  of  No.  5  to  the  complete  change  of  structure  shown 
in  No.  6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  attack  is  most  vigorous  in  the 
thickest  areas  of  the  glass.  The  intensity  of  the  decay  can,  of 
course,  be  accounted  for  by  variations  in  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  mixes  from  which  the  different  vessels  are  drawn.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  mediaeval 
and  later  glass  is  buried  can  also  play  an  important  role  m  deter- 
mining its  condition.  Dramatic  examples  of  this  can  be  shown 
when  the  fragments  of  a  single  vessel  arc  scattered  through  the 
varying  silt  deposits  of  a  well.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not 
unusual  for  some  pieces  to  remain  in  their  original  transparent 
state  while  others  suffer  radical  changes  in  both  texture  and  colour. 

The  bottle  fragments  in  Nos.  4,  5  and  6  were  found  together  in 
a  chalk-walled  cess-pit  in  company  with  the  remains  of  some 
thirty  other  Wealden  bottles  and  flasks.  With  them  were  various 
pieces  of  continental  glass  of  readily  datable  forms  and  quantities 
of  pottery  ranging  from  Netherlandish  maiolica  and  Hispano- 
Moresque  Lustre  to  the  coarse  wares  of  Chcam  and  other  English 


potteries.  The  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  pit  was  filled  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  only  complete  bottle  of  that 
date  so  far  to  have  been  found  is  illustrated  in  No.  7.  This  was 
found  with  the  large  urinal  (No.  2),  is  pale  green  in  colour,  has  a 
domed  base  and  has  been  roughly  cut  from  the  blowing-iron,  no 
attempt  having  been  made  to  smooth  or  trim  the  lip.  This  lack  of 
finish  was  a  characteristic  that  continued  well  into  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Although  small  'medicine'  bottles  were 
imported  from  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  (cf. 
E.  Barrington  Haynes:  Glass  Through  the  Ages,  Pelican,  1948, 
p.6r.)  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  example  is 
anything  but  a  product  of  English  industry. 

The  suggestion  that  English  glassmakcrs  produced  little  vessel 
glass  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  must  not  obscure 
the  literary  evidence  which  proves  beyond  doubt  that  some  vessels 
were  made  and  perhaps  even  exported  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  (Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  LXXI,  p.  194.).  In  [380 
the  widow  of  John  Schurterre  leased  her  late  husband's  glasshouse 
for  a  period  of  six  years  taking  as  part  of  her  rent  a  toll  on  the 
products  manufactured  there,  one  item  of  the  agreement  was  a 
charge  of  sixpence  on  every  hundred  vessels  produced.  (L.  F. 
Salzman,  Etiglisli  Industries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1923.  p.184).  As  far 
as  I  can  tell  no  intact  vessels  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  yet 
been  recovered.  Attempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  date 
certain  steeple-shaped  green  glass  phials  of  the  type  shown  in 
No.  9  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  evidence  for  the  supposition  is  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  two  such  bottles  close  to  the  foundations  of  mediaeval 
churches  (Proceedings  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  4. 
p.2<X  s  and  Vol.  5.  p.  1  1  5.).  The  finds  were  made  under  questionable 


5.  Neck  and  base  of  a  pale,  blue-green 
bottle  with  wrythen  decoration.  Late 
fifteenth  century.  Height  when  intact 
approximately  8  J  inches. 

6.  Neck  and  base  fragments  of  a  tall, 
pale  green  bottle  with  wrythen  deco- 
ration, the  metal  being  now  in  an 
advanced  state  of  decay.  Late  fifteenth 
century.  Height  when  intact  approxi- 
mately IOJ  inches. 

7.  Pale  green  phial  with  rising  base 
and  crudely  cut  rim.  Late  fifteenth 
or  early  sixteenth  century.  Height 
2  J  inches. 

8.  Apothecary's  phial  of  'steeple' 
type  and  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  correct 
dating  is  late  seventeenth  to  early 
eighteenth  century.  Height  5;.  inches. 
Flanking  phials  are  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

9.  Incomplete  neck  of  clear  metal 
with  elaborate  wrythen  ornamenta- 
tion. European,  late  fifteenth  century. 


10.  Neck  and  shoulder  of 
mould-blown  bottle  of 
pale,  blue-green  metal. 
Probably  Spanish,  late 
fifteenth  century. 

11.  Reconstruction  of 
'Spanish'  bottle  from  sur- 
viving fragments.  Height 
III  inches. 
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conditions,  and  as  long  ago  as  1880  (Archcvologia,  Vol.  46,  Pt.  I. 
p.  133)  their  validity  was  suspect.  Nevertheless  more  recent  writers 
have  accepted  the  original  dating,  and  for  want  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary  numerous  museums  follow  their  line.  During  building 
excavations  in  Portsmouth  in  1953  Mr.  A.  Corney  of  the 
Cumberland  House  Museum  recovered  no  less  than  three  'steeple' 
bottles  from  a  rubbish  pit  whose  contents  could  be  dated  circa 
1700.  This  find  undoubtedly  establishes  the  correct  dating  for 
these  pleasantly  shaped  bottles  and  confirms  the  opinion  put 
forward  in  Archceolooia  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

Recent  rinds  of  glass  from  late  medieval  rubbish  pits  in  London 
have  not  been  confined  to  English  products  alone,  but  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  all  fine  quality  pieces  have  proved  to  be  of  continental 
manufacture.  However,  the  only  pieces  that  are  now  relevant  are 
fragments  of  two  bottles,  one  probably  Venetian,  the  other 
Spanish,  both  of  which  can  be  dated  circa  1500. 

The  first  example  (No.  10)  is  represented  by  a  neck  fragment 
alone,  and,  unfortunately,  insufficient  shoulder  remains  to  indicate 
the  shape  of  the  body.  The  metal  is  clear  and  of  reasonably  fine 
quality,  and  the  entire  neck  is  ornamented  with  an  elaborate 
wrythen  decoration.  This  effect  would  seem  to  have  been  achieved 
by  lowering  the  'gathering'  into  a  sharply  ridged  mould  before 
blowing.  The  metal  was  then  withdrawn  and  blowing  com- 
menced, the  iron  being  vigorously  rotated  on  the  chair  during  the 
formation  of  the  neck.  A  similar  technique  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  English  bottles  already  mentioned  and  in  their 
case  it  seems  likely  that  the  moulds  were  ridged  at  the  top  and 
plain  below.  This  would  have  ensured  that  only  the  necks  and 
shoulders  received  the  wrythen  decoration.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  clear  neck  fragment  is  also  of  English  manufacture.  How- 
ever, it  is  quite  unlike  anything  yet  found  on  excavated  glasshouse 
sites  and  so,  in  the  absence  of  confirming  evidence,  a  Venetian  or 
Altarist  origin  must  seem  more  probable. 

The  second  flask  is  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  example  of 
its  date  yet  to  be  found  in  London.  While  only  the  neck  remains 
intact  (No.  10)  there  are,  luckily,  sufficient  body  fragments  for  a 
reasonable  reconstruction  to  be  attempted  (No.  1  r).  The  body 
was  blown  into  a  mould  from  which  it  emerged  paper-thin  and 


decorated  with  countless,  minute,  light-reflecting  facets.  In  con- 
trast to  the  free-blown  bottles  of  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  base  is  little 
thicker  than  the  body,  although  it  retains  the  internal  'kick'  or 
dome.  The  neck  is  drawn  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  mould,  is  con- 
siderably thicker  than  the  body,  and  is  decorated  with  a  short 
spiral  trail.  The  metal  is  of  a  finely  preserved  bluish-green  and 
bears  no  resemblance  to  anything  yet  found  on  English  glasshouse 
sites.  Everything  about  the  vessel  suggests  an  Islamic  origin;  in 
which  case  there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  is  a  product  of  the 
fifteenth-century  Spanish  industry.  Tall  necks  with  trailed  decora- 
tion, and  faceted  and  mould-blown  bodies  were  all  features  of 
Syrian  products  prior  to  the  dispersal  of  the  industry  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
Mohammedan  influence  showed  itself  in  Spanish  glass  just  as  it 
did  in  her  pottery.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Spanish  industry 
was  in  no  state  to  produce  glass  of  this  quality  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Nevertheless  there  is  evidence  that,  by  1491, 
Barcelona  had  the  temerity  to  export  fine  glass  to  Rome  (E.  Dillon : 
Glass,  London.  1907.),  a  step  that  suggests  a  very  high  standard 
of  craftsmanship. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  excavations  in  London  will  add 
more  to  our  still  very  hazy  knowledge  of  mediaeval  glass  in 
England.  While  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bottles  and 
flasks  discussed  here  represent  the  principal  wares  of  English  glass- 
houses, there  were  undoubtedly  numerous  other  products  (e.g. 
lamps,  jars  and  drinking  vessels)  that  still  await  dating  and  even 
identification.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  very  fact  of  finding  glass  in 
comparatively  tightly  dated  contexts  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
London  for  permission  to  photograph  and  publish  material  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  and  to  Mr.  R.J.  Charleston,  Assistant  Keeper, 
Department  of  Ceramics,  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  to  Miss 
E.  M.  Dance,  Curator  of  Guildford  Museum,  to  Mr.  A.  Corney 
of  the  Cumberland  House  Museum,  Portsmouth,  to  Mr.  Howard 
Phillips  and  to  Mrs.  M.  Green  and  Mr.  F.  Hill  of  James  Powell  & 
Sons  Ltd.  for  their  much  appreciated  assistance,  counsel  and 
guidance. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Tudor  Jewel  with  an  Unrecorded  Subject :  Cortona,  whose 
Work  has  the  'Virtues  of  a  full  Choir':  A  Commode  and  Messrs.  Blairman 


ILLUSTRATED  below  is  the  front  and 
reverse  of  a  gold  enamelled  mid-sixteenth- 
century  pendant  jewel  of  English  workmanship. 
It  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund.  The  central  panel  bears  a 
group  of  figures  in  high  relict  representing 
Joseph  in  the  Well  surrounded  by  his  envious 
brethren,  a  subject  unrecorded  in  sixteenth- 
century  European  jewellery.  The  enamelled 
design  on  the  back  is  in  the  style  of  the  French 
sixteenth-century  designer  and  engraver,  Etienne 
Delaune,  whose  pattern  books  were  printed  and 
in  use  outside  France. 

The  style  of  the  central  scene  is  unmistakably 
English  and  closely  connected  with  the  only  two 
examples  of  early  Tudor  Renaissance  jewellery 
which  can  with  certainty  be  called  English:  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  Hat  Jewel  and  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Pietro  da  Cortona 

AN  exhibition  devoted  to  Pietro  Berrettini  da 
Cortona  was  held,  reports  Hugh  Honour  from 
Italy,  at  Cortona  from  July  to  September  last 
year  and  was  then  transferred  to  Rome  where 
it  was  on  show  from  December  to  January.  At 
Cortona  it  contained  44  paintings,  21  drawings 
and  two  panels  of  intarsia  by  Pietro  da  Cortona 
augmented  by  17  paintings  and  a  selection  ot 
drawings  by  his  Tuscan  masters  and  followers. 


At  Rome  a  few  of  his  pictures  were  removed  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Mostra  del  Seicento  Europeo, 
and  works  by  his  Roman  followers  were  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  the  Tuscans.  One  catalogue, 
edited  by  A.  Marabottini,  covered  both  exhibi- 
tions with  a  supplementary  list  of  the  works 
winch  were  shown  only  in  Rome. 

That  the  exhibition  should  have  been  more 
successful  at  Rome  than  at  Cortona  was  in- 
evitable, since  his  native  town  contains  no  ex- 
ample of  his  work  as  a  decorator.  At  Cortona 
he  appeared  mainly  as  a  religious  painter.  This 
was  as  unfortunate  as  it  was  misleading  (the  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino 
where  nine  of  his  great  altarpieces  were  in- 
geniously fitted  into  place  above  the  altars). 
However,  the  balance  was  corrected  at  the 
Palazzo  Barberini  in  Rome  when  the  same 
paintings  were  displayed  beneath  his  great  ceiling 
with  its  riotous  gods  and  goddesses,  triumphant 
Virtues  and  cowering  Vices  disporting  them- 
selves in  a  sun-drenched  sky  where  monstrous 
bees  buzz  the  glory  of  the  Barberini  family. 
Here  the  visitor  was  left  in  little  doubt  where 
Pietro  da  Cortona's  talents  lay.  He  was,  indeed, 
primarily  an  architect  and  decorator  and  his 
ceilings  have  an  important  place  historically  be- 
tween Annibale  Carracci's  Galleria  Farnese  and 
Padre  Pozzo's  illusionary  effects  in  S.  Ignazio — 
albeit  they  are  as  far  beneath  the  former  in 
quality  as  they  are  superior  to  the  latter. 

Remarkable  Development 

The  exhibition  in  Rome  made  it  possible  to 
study  Pietro  da  Cortona's  remarkable  develop- 
ment from  the  Carracccsque  ceiling  of  the  Villa 
del  Pigneto  (represented  by  an  engraving  and 
tour  paintings  which  are  said  to  be  autograph 
versions  of  the  principal  scenes  but  whose  poor 
quality  and  very  unattractive  oleographic  sur- 
face and  colour  suggest  that  they  are  later  copies) 
to  the  Barberini  ceiling  of  only  a  few  years  later. 
According  to  Missirini,  writing  of  a  theoretical 
dispute  in  the  Accademia  di  S.  Luca:  'Pietro  da 
Cortona  supported  by  word  and  practice  the 
side  of  the  large  pictures,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
his  opponents  countered  that  the  eye  grew 
weary  in  looking  at  a  great  croud,  and  tailed 
to  find  that  peace  and  repose  which  would  alone 
please  and  content  it.'  His  best  works  have  what 
Bellori — writing  of  Lanfranco's  cupola  111  S. 
Andrea  della  Valle — called  the  virtues  of  the  full 
choir  in  which  'all  the  sounds  together  make  up 
one  harmony:  because,  at  the  moment  of  hear- 
ing, 110  particular  voice  is  listened  to,  but  what 

Both  sides  of  a  mid-sixteenth-century  gold 
enamelled  pendant  jewel  of  English  workman- 
ship, recently  acquired  by  the  Brilisli  Museum. 


is  lovely  is  the  general  cadence  and  tone  of  the 
singing'.  The  success  of  the  vast  Barberini 
ceiling — surely  his  chej  d'oeuvre — depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  subjected  the  dis- 
parate elements  of  an  exceptionally  complicated 
allegorical  programme  to  a  richly  decorative 
Scheme.  In  this  masterpiece  he  set  a  pattern  for 
decorative  work  which  was  followed  for  more 
than  a  century  and  found  its  ultimate  expression 
in  G.  B.  Tiepolo's  elegant  and  airy  fantasies, 
notably  his  ceilings  at  Wurzburg  and  the  Villa 
Pisani  at  Stra. 

As  a  religious  painter  Pietro  da  Cortona  was 
generally  out  of  his  depth  and  his  altarpieces  sum 
up  all  that  most  offends  the  detractors  of  seicento 
art.  Self-conscious  smiles  play  about  the  faces  of 
most  of  his  figures  who,  whether  they  are  en- 
throned in  glory,  or  undergoing  the  torments  of 
martyrdom  or  torturing  others,  seem  to  be 
acting  congenial  parts  in  a  charade.  At  his  best, 
the  matiere  is  attractive,  the  colour  felicitous  and 
the  rendering  of  surface  effects,  especially  the 
soft  crinkly  linen  he  favoured,  is  brilliant.  But 
even  the  exceptionally  fine  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saints  in  S.  Agostino  at  Cortona,  which 
combines  all  these  painterly  qualities,  lacks  con- 
viction as  a  religious  picture. 

Portraits  and  Landscapes 

Although  it  did  little  to  alter  the  accepted  view 
of  Pietro  da  Cortona's  achievement,  except  by 
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emphasising  how  variable  his  quality  could  be, 
this  exhibition  presented  him  in  two  unfamiliar 
lights:  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  landscapes. 
The  portraits  of  Cardinal  Sacchetti  (Sacchetti 
Collection)  and  his  brother,  Marcello  Sacchetti 
(Galleria  Borghese)  show  a  directness  of  vision 
and  deptli  of  understanding  which  distinguish 
them  from  all  his  other  canvases.  He  was  also 
represented  by  three  landscapes  two  of  which 
(Sacchetti  Collection)  are  merely  competent 
exercises  in  the  manner  of  Paul  Brill  while  the 
third  (Pinacoteca  Capitolina) — a  view  of  the 
alum  works  of  Tolfa  which  shows  a  stream 
rushing  through  a  craggy  ravine — is  painted 
with  an  astonishing  freedom  and  delicacy  of 
touch  and,  moreover,  with  so  evident  an  appre- 
ciation of  the 'picturesque'  that  it  seems  almost  to 
anticipate  late  eighteenth-century  romanticism. 

The  group  of  Tuscan  pictures  related  to  Pietro 
da  Cortona's  work  was  mainly  of  interest  to 
specialist  students  of  the  seicento.  His  first  master, 
Andrea  Commodi,  was  represented  by  two 
paintings,  the  Consecration  of  the  Church  oj  S. 
Salvatore  (Cathedral,  Cortona)  and  the  curiously 
Spanish-looking  Miracle  of  S.  Benedetto  (Museo 
dell'  Accademia  Etrusca,  Cortona).  His  Tuscan 
followers  were  represented  by  characteristic 
works  of  Giovanni  Martinelli,  Baldassarre 
Franceschini,  Pier  Dandini  and  others,  none  of 
whom  is  of  great  importance  though  several 
deserve  closer  attention  than  has  been  afforded 
them.  In  comparison,  his  Roman  disciples,  like 
Giovanni  Romanelli  and  Giro  Ferri,  seemed 
little  better  than  mechanical  imitators  of  his 
more  superficial  merits. 

Palatial  Regency  Commode 

IT  HAS  in  recent  years  been  fashionable  to 
admire  English  furniture,  silver — indeed  English 
applied  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  general — 
for  the  qualities  of  restraint,  sobriety  in  ornament 
and  purity  of  line  which  distinguished  much  of 
it  from  contemporary  Continental  productions. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  correct  to  think  that 
the  best  of  English  furniture  was  necessarily 
plain,  or  that  opulence  in  design,  splendour  in 
colour,  and  contrast  in  texture  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  productions  of  the  French 
eighteenth-century  ebenistes.  What  can  be 
described  as  English  'palace'  furniture  has  not 
hitherto  been  well  represented  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  But  a  series  of  acquisitions 
made  in  recent  years  is  rapidly  changing  the 
situation :  the  Music  Room  from  Norfolk  House, 
the  state  bed  of  the  Earl  of  Melville,  the  glass 
drawing  room  from  Northumberland  House, 
all  given  to  the  Museum,  and  the  magnificent 
bureau-dressing  table  acquired  with  the  aid  of 
contributions  from  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  and  Messrs.  Blairman  and  Sons,  show  that 
type  of  English  furnishing  in  the  design  of  which 


The  generous  gift  of  Messrs.  H.  Blairman  of 
London  has  enabled  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  to  add  this  fine  Regency  commode  to 
its  collection  of  English  'palace'  furniture.  The 
pair  to  this  commode  is  now  at  the  Blairman 
Gallery,  23,  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.i. 


consideration  of  pomp  and  ceremony  played 
an  infinitely  greater  part  than  utility. 

Through  the  generous  gift  of  Messrs.  H. 
Blairman  of  London  the  Museum  has  now 
acquired  another  piece  of  palatial  furniture,  a 
fine  Regency  commode.  Though  probably 
made  in  the  decade  between  1820-1830,  its 
design  owes  much  to  the  French  Boulle  tradition. 
The  gilt  brass  mounts  with  classical  masks  and 
the  bold  acanthus  leaf  mouldings  arc  not  only  in 
the  French  manner  but  appear  to  be  after-casts 
from  French  early  eighteenth-century  originals. 
In  other  respects  the  commode  shows  the 
eclecticism  characteristic  of  Regency  furniture, 
the  construction,  proportions  and  the  egg  and 
tongue  moulding  recall  eighteenth-century  fur- 
niture in  the  Kent  manner,  while  the  engraved 
paterae  on  the  brass  inlay  of  the  doors  would 
appear  to  be  copied  from  Adam  designs. 
Characteristic  of  the  period  of  its  manufacture  is 
the  rosewood  veneer,  with  which  the  whole 
carcase  is  covered,  and  the  elaborate  brass  inlay 
on  the  top  and  on  the  drawers,  though  the  latter, 
engraved  with  conventional  foliage  is,  in  fact, 
nearer  to  Boulle  inlay  than  to  the  usual  Regency 
brass  inlay  which  was  less  profuse  and  devoid  of 
engraved  enrichment.  The  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
details,  which  were  so  characteristic  a  feature  of 
Regency  furniture,  are  not  represented  at  all  in 
its  design.  In  spite  of  the  compromise  between 
the  contemporary  taste  and  an  archaistic  style 
upon  which  its  design  is  based,  the  commode  is 
extremely  handsome  and  it  well  represents  the 
furniture  made  for  the  magnificent  interiors 
created  by  Holland  and  Nash  for  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  commode  is  one  of  a  pair,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  their  origin. 

Revival  of  the  fashion  for  Boulle  furniture  in 
England  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  led  to 


the  establishment  by  Louis  le  Gaigneur,  pre- 
sumably a  French  emigre,  at  19  Queen  Street, 
Edgwarc  Road,  of  the  London  'Buhl'  factory. 
The  only  signed  piece  by  this  maker  (in  the 
Wallace  Collection)  is  a  fairly  exact  copy  of 
eighteenth-century  Boulle  executed  in  tortoise- 
shell  and  metals.  Le  Gaigneur  is  known  to  have 
supplied  a  quantity  of  Boulle  furniture  for 
Carlton  House  between  1815  and  1816,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not 
possible  to  attribute  this  commode  to  his  work- 
shop, in  spite  of  its  many  French  features. 

An  American  and  the  Clive  Album 

THE  Clive  Album,  purchased  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  November,  1956,  from 
funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  an  anonymous 
American  friend,  comprises  Indian  miniatures 
given  by  Shuja  ud-daula,  the  Nawab  of  Oudh, 
to  Lord  Clive  during  the  latter's  last  visit  to 
India  from  1765-7  when  he  restored  the  province 
of  Oudh  to  the  Nawab,  who  had  been  defeated 
by  the  British  at  Buxar  in  1764.  It  accordingly 
represents  a  sumptuous  relic  of  Clive's  association 
with  India,  and  on  account  of  this  close  historical 
connection  as  well  as  the  artistic  merit  of  the 
paintings,  it  was  felt  that  the  album  should  not 
leave  England.  With  quite  exceptional  gener- 
osity, the  donor  accordingly  provided  funds 
which  have  thus  enabled  the  album  to  be 
preserved  in  London. 

The  album  contains  56  leaves  on  which  there 
are  62  Mughal  miniature  paintings  and  drawings 
as  well  as  a  unique  series  of  56  formalised  flower 
studies.  The  binding  is  covered  with  an  Indian 
brocade  which  continues  the  use  of  formal 
flowering  plants  in  its  narrow  bands  and  so 
reinforces  the  dominant  theme  of  the  pages 
themselves.  The  paintings  are  mainly  the  work 
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Two  poets  visiting  a  Mughal  artist.  Mughal, 
mid-eighteenth-century.  From  the  Clive  Album. 
See  story  'An  American  and  the  Clive  Album'. 


ol  the  artists  at  the  court  of  Oudh  and  therefore 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  styles  and  subjects 
characteristic  of  the  most  important  and  prolific 
school  of  Mughal  painting  of  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Court  Subjects 

Among  the  subjects  illustrated  are  a  series  of 
4  tinted  drawings  of  Mughal  court  subjects  and 
4  Christian  themes  adapted  from  European 
sources;  single  portraits  of  Amirs  of  the  court  of 
Shah  Jahan  (1628-58);  portraits  of  religious 
leaders  and  dervishes;  scenes  of  Zenana-life 
including  the  Emperor  Jahangir  (1605-27)  with 
the  ladies  of  his  court;  a  wandering  mendicant 
entering  a  concourse  of  doctors;  an  unusual  and 
interesting  study  of  a  Mughal  artist  visited  at 
work  by  two  poet  companions.  This  is  the  first 
picture  of  an  Indian  artist  at  work  to  enter  the 
Museum's  collection. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this 
album  lies  in  the  floral  studies  which  enrich 
every  folio.  The  custom  of  making  such  studies 
owes  its  inception  to  the  ardent  patronage  of 
Jahangir  under  whom  the  art  reached  its  peak. 
Hardly  any  examples,  however,  have  survived 
from  his  reign  and  even  of  the  later  periods  of 
Mughal  painting  there  is  no  known  series  as 
comprehensive  as  in  the  present  volume. 
Although  the  subjects  are  arranged  111  the 
formally  decorative  manner  of  Mughal  art,  they 
arc  nevertheless  keenly  observed  and  form  an 
accurate  and  extensive  selection  of  Indian  flora. 

Many  albums  of  this  kind  in  public  and 
private  collections  have  been  broken  up  and  the 
miniatures  dispersed  and  mounted  separately. 
Although  this  Museum  has  long  had  separate 


pages  from  such  albums  of  the  highest  quality, 
the  Clive  album  is  the  only  one  in  the  Museum's 
collection  which  (apart  from  the  nineteenth- 
century  binding)  remains  in  its  original  state. 
It  is  thus  of  quite  exceptional  importance  in 
indicating  traditional  Indian  practice,  quite  apart 
from  its  connection  with  the  most  famous 
British  figure  in  India  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Restoring  the  Nation's  Furniture 

WHEN  the  Historic  Buildings  Act  of  1953 
began  to  provide  grants  to  owners  of  notable 
houses  for  repairs  not  only  to  buildings  but  to 
valuable  pieces  of  furniture,  the  Ministry  of 
Works  decided  to  approach  the  Rural  Industries 
Bureau,  who  are  in  touch  with  some  200  furni- 
ture makers'  shops  in  country  districts,  as  a  first 
step  in  creating  a  reserve  of  local  skilled  men 
prepared  to  carry  out  work  of  the  kind  required. 

The  most  immediate  need  was  to  find  work- 
shops situated  not  too  far  from  the  building 
concerned,  in  which  a  start  could  be  made  at 
once  with  an  already  growing  programme.  The 
second  was  to  establish  at  the  Rural  Industries 
Bureau's  headquarters  at  Wimbledon  Common 
a  workshop  where,  under  the  eyes  of  highly 
skilled  professional  restorers,  instruction  could 
be  given  to  already  qualified  men  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  highest  standard. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  craftsmen  with  long 
experience  in  the  restoration  of  valuable  old 
furniture  have  been  appointed  to  the  Rural 
Industries  Bureau's  headquarters.  Here  a  work- 
shop has  been  opened  where  repairs  to  pieces  of 
outstanding  importance  can  be  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards,  the 
Ministry's  adviser,  and  where  courses  of  in- 
struction can  be  held  for  rural  furniture  makers 
so  that  they  may  gain  experience  in  the  tech- 
nique of  restoration. 

Under  the  first  part  of  the  programme  work 
has  now  been  carried  out  on  furniture  from 
Chastleton  House,  Oxfordshire;  Flaxley  Abbey, 
Gloucestershire;  Loseley  Park,  Surrey;  Cranbury 
Park,  Hampshire;  Nannau,  Merioneth;  and 
Fonmon  Castle,  Glamorgan.  The  pieces  restored 
represent  a  great  variety  of  periods  and  countries, 
and  some  have  presented  unusual  technical 
difficulties.  Owners  of  houses,  though  under  no 
obligation  to  make  use  of  craftsmen  nominated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Works,  have  found  their 
services  extremely  helpful,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
owners  will  continue  to  make  use  of  them  when 
future  repairs  are  needed. 

In  this  way  successive  counties  will  acquire  a 
nucleus  of  men  able  to  deal  with  most  of  the 
problems  of  this  specialised  work.  Moreover  a 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  insuring  against 
future  needs,  both  public  and  private. 

Our  Cover:  The  Slatter  Gallery 

ON  the  cover  of  this  issue,  Still-Life  in  the  ( ,rand 
Manner,  by  Abraham  van  Beyeren  (canvas, 
50  x  40  in.,  signed)  is  one  of  the  richest,  most 
exquisitely  coloured  works  by  this  master  (1(120- 
1690)  that  has  been  seen  in  London  for  very 
many  years  (see  Slatter  Exhibition  Catalogue 
No.  28).  In  this  decade  of  the  present  century. 


which  sees  the  still-life  in  wide  demand  and 
enjoying  exceptional  popularity,  this  work,  by 
one  of  the  foremost  masters  of  this  typically 
Dutch  technique  of  skilfully  arranging  inanimate 
yet  beautiful  objects,  is  outstanding.  Still-life 
painting  can  be  divided  into  such  individual 
categories  as  kitchen  and  breakfast  pieces,  flower 
paintings,  game  pieces,  'Vanitas'  paintings  and 
so  on.  But  by  the  time  Van  Beyeren  came  to 
paint  this  particular  still-life,  the  day  of  the 
'breakfast'  piece  was  over.  It  was  the  turn,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
representation  of  the  infinitely  more  sumptuous 
subject:  rich  velvets,  brightly  coloured  Dutch 
ceramics,  Venetian  glass,  gold,  silver  and  pewter 
objects,  fruit  and  flowers.  In  the  Slatter  example 
it  is  natural  also  to  find  a  crab,  a  delicious 
reminder  of  Van  Beyeren's  love  of  struggling, 
freshly  landed  fish  on  quayside  fish  stalls. 

Three  other  pictures  from  the  Slatter  Ex- 
hibition are  seen  on  page  112.  Other  notable 
pictures  included  in  it  are:  a  charming  pastoral 
scene  on  panel  by  Lucas  van  Uden  and  a  winter 
scene,  on  canvas,  by  the  same  artist;  a  summer 
landscape  with  figures  and  cattle,  on  panel,  by 
Adam  Pynacker;  a  fine  basket  of  flowers  (one  of 
a  number  of  exceptional  flower  pieces)  by 
Johannes  Bosschaert  and  another,  of  flowers  in 
a  vase,  by  his  brother  Abraham;  and  a  clever 
study  in  double  reflection,  on  canvas,  of  still-life 
by  Joris  van  Son. 

No  Breach  of  Confidence 

IN  the  absence  of  correspondence  columns,  I  am 
glad  to  provide  space  for  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
Sir  John  Rothenstein  given  below: 

'In  his  interesting  review  of  my  book  Modem 
English  Painters,  Lewis  to  Moore  which  appeared 
in  your  December  issue,  your  reviewer  deplores 
the  publication  in  it  of  certain  letters.  He  is,  of 
course,  entitled  to  his  opinion.  He  goes  on  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  publication  of  these 
letters  represents  a  breach  of  confidence.  I  should 
be  obliged,  therefore,  if  you  would  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  repudiating  this  suggestion.  The 
writer  of  the  letters  in  question  was  a  person  un- 
known to  me.  Their  custodian  made  them  avail- 
able to  me,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
documents,  for  publication  in  my  book.  Both 
the  owner  of  the  letters,  and  the  owner  of  the 
copyright,  who  is  the  lady's  husband,  have  given 
permission  for  their  publication.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  no  possible  breach  of  confidence 
is  involved. 

'I  may  add  that  I  suppressed  her  name,  even 
though  the  name  and  the  circumstances  that 
occasioned  these  letters  had  been  disclosed  in  .1 
book  published  before  my  own,  and  made  every 
effort  to  impede  identification  so  that  from  me 
none  but  a  handful  of  intimates  could  infer  her 
identity.' 

Politian:  Bibliographical  Note 

MORE  than  150  years  have  passed  since  the 
Rev.  W.  1'.  Greswell  wrote  his  Memoirs  of 
A.  Politianns.  J.  I'iais  of  MiranditLi  .  .  .  (etc.)  (2nd 
ed.  Manchester  1805).  This  is  now  dated  but  in 
I  nglish  no  better  account  has  yet  been  published. 
In    Italian    the    standard    works    still  remain 


'The  Ferry',  by  Jan  van  Goyen  (panel,  23!  •  324  in.,  signed)  above,  and, 
right,  Esaias  van  de  Velde's  'Winter  Scene'  (panel,  10 1  11 ;  in.,  signed): 
two  pictures  in  the  Slatter  Gallery  1957  Exhibition. 


Carducci's  edition  of  Le  Stanze,  I'Orfeo  e  le  Rime, 
with  his  famous  introduction  (2nd  cd.  Bologna, 
1912)  and  the  two  books  by  [.  Del  Lungo,  Prose 
volgari  inedite  e  poesie  latine  e  greche  edite  e  inedite 
(Florence  1867)  and  Florentia  (Florence  1897),  a 
collection  of  biographical  essays  supplemented 
111  [914-18  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Eieotti's  four  articles 
(republished  together  with  others,  Florence  1955). 

There  is  no  modern  edition  of  Politian's 
Opera  Omnia  in  Latin  and  Greek,  first  printed  in 
the  Aldme  edition  of  1498  and  later  at  Basle 
(1553)  and  in  the  smaller  Lyons  edition  (3  vols, 
in  2,  reissued  several  times  from  1528-1550). 
English  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  a 
translation  of  Politian's  Epistolae,  Miscellanea  and 
his  Greek  and  Latin  poems  has  been  made  in 
America  though  it  has  not  yet  been  published. 

These  early  editions  and  the  subsequent  col- 
lections and  commentaries  are  now  being  revised 
and  corrected  by  modern  research.  Two  im- 
portant works  of  reference  have  appeared  in 
connection  with  the  International  Congress  and 
the  Mostra  del  Poliziano  held  at  Florence  in 
September  1954  to  celebrate  the  fifth  centenary 
of  Politian's  birth:  the  critical  Catalogo  of  the 
rare  works  exhibited  in  the  Laurenziana,  com- 
piled with  careful  scholarship  by  Prof.  A.  Perosa 
(Florence  1955),  and  an  article  by  Mile  Ida 
Maier,  'Travaux  de  l'annee:  Politien  (1954)', 
Bibliotheque  d'Humanisme  et  Renaissance  (Geneva, 
Vol.  XVII,  part  2,  May  1955,  pp.  297-311).  This 
useful  summary  and  review  of  recent  Politian 
studies  which  includes  a  criticism  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  Congress  is  most  welcome.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mile  Maier  will  publish  further  in- 
stalments of  this  Cronaca  or  Bolletino  polizianesco, 
which  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  humble  but 
devoted  group  of  Politian  studiosi  in  England  and 
America,  isolated  from  the  main  stream  of 
Renaissance  studies  on  the  Continent.  In  1S59  a 
literary  journal,  //  Poliziano,  patronized  by 
Carducci,  made  a  brief  appearance  in  Florence. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  after  nearly  100  years 
this  effort  might  be  revived  in  some  measure  by 
a  quarterly  bulletin  issued  separately  and  devoted 
to  the  progress  of  recent  studies? 


The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association 

INNOVATIONS  are  rarely  introduced  without 
due  consideration  for  the  susceptibilities  and 
possible  reactions  of  all  those  likely  to  be  most 
affected.  Is  it  also  not  more  enviable  to  look  up 
than  to  look  down?  and  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  the  adage  'Caps  off  to  the  past,  coats  off  to 
the  future". 

The  decision  of  the  President  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Mr.  Ronald  A. 
Lee,  and  his  Council  to  hold  an  annual  banquet 
as  distinct  from,  and  in  addition  to,  the  yearly 
dinner  and  dance  at  Grosvenor  House,  was 
therefore  an  innovation  as  agreeable  to  those  who 
attended  it  as  it  was  an  important  new  step  111  the 
activities  of  the  Association. 

Presided  over  by  the  President  and  held  at 
Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Foster  Lane,  London,  on 
February  20th,  the  first  Association  banquet  as 
such  in  the  City  of  London  can  surely  only  have 
been  since  judged  as  an  outstanding  success.  This 
was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  remarkably 
efficient  manner  in  which  it  was  organised.  It 
was  also  an  appropriate  occasion  to  welcome  the 
presence  of  at  least  two  'sons  in  the  business'. 

Even  if,  in  the  course  of  the  speeches  which 
were  made,  nothing  new  had  been  said,  the 
importance  and  respective  official  positions  of 
the  chief  guests  and  the  matters  about  which 
they  spoke  were  sufficient  indication  of  the 
increasingly  intimate  link  which  the  Association 
has  m  its  daily  work  with  the  Government,  its 
Ministries  and  certain  committees. 

The  President  told  his  guests  that  Sir  George 
Bellew,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  had  just  granted 
the  Association  its  first  coat  of  arms.  The 
supporters  are  two  jackdaws— the  most  relent- 
less of  all  nature's  collectors.  Mr.  Lee  reiterated 
that  London  is  once  again  acknowledged  to  be 


Another  work  included  in  the  Slatter  Exhibition: 
'Pewter,  Glass  and  Gold',  by  Pieter  Claesz 
(panel,  19       18  in.,  signed  twice). 


the  centre  of  the  world's  art  market:  and,  111 
referring  to  museums,  and  private  trusts,  said 
that  'legislation  should  be  introduced  to  enable 
museums  to  dispose  of  surplus  exhibits  and  that 
works  of  art  held  in  trust  should  be  allowed  to  be 
sold'.  Finally,  the  Association  would  like  to  meet 
anybody,  with  the  nation's  and  Common- 
wealth's interests  at  heart,  who  might  have 
suggestions  for  the  further  enhancement  of  art 
dealing  in  all  its  aspects. 

Lord  Cottesloe,  representing  the  export 
advisory  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  gave 
some  apposite  figures  in  reference  to  the  export 
of  works  of  art.  Of  8989  cases  referred  to  his 
committee  in  1956,  only  9  were  refused  an 
export  licence,  these  being  retained  111  England. 
Contrary,  also,  to  a  general  supposition,  said 
Mr.  Trenchard  Cox,  speaking  for  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  'there  will  be  very  little 
left  unexhibited  in  our  cellars  when  we  are 
completely  extended'.  Great  Britain,  he  added, 
was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  centres  for 
sightseeing  111  the  world,  but  was  admirably 
served  by  important  private  collections.  There 
was  110  more  appropriate  place  to  display 
antiques  than  in  the  home. 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  INDIAN  ART 
VTH  TO  XIIITH  CENTURY;  By  Pierre 
Rambach  and  Vitold  de  Golish.  121  Photo- 
graphs. 6  Colour  Plates.  26  Diagrams  and 
Ground  Plans  and  a  Map.  (London:  Thames 
and  Hudson.  1955.  42s.  net). 

SPEAKING  in  the  House  of  Commons 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  Lord 
Macaulay  summed  up  the  Western  reaction  to 
Indian  art  for  a  century  to  come :  'All  is  hideous, 
grotesque  and  ignoble',  hi  recent  years  a  more 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  Indian  art  has 
developed.  The  interest  of  Sir  William  Rothen- 
stein  in  Indian  painting,  the  photographic 
exhibitions  of  Indian  Art  organised  by  the  War- 
burg Institute  in  1941,  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1947  and  the  more  recent  re- 
organisation of  the  Indian  Section  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  have  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  bringing  this  about.  More  has  been 
achieved  than  the  understanding  of  an  unfamiliar 
aesthetic  through  the  abandonment  of  puritani- 
cal moral  criteria  in  artistic  judgements.  The 
modern  appreciation  of  Indian  art  expresses  a 
saner,  happier  balance  in  European  society  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  forces  in  our  civilisation: 
indeed,  of  the  fusion  of  them,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  advances  in  the  sphere  of  human  values  in 
modern  times,  and  which  it  is  the  essence  of  the 
best  Indian  art  to  express  and  to  celebrate. 

Indian  art,  the  authors  claim,  with  its  unique 
alliance  of  spiritual,  emotional  and  plastic 
values  'can  vie  in  its  masterpieces  with  Graeco- 
Roman  antiquity  or  with  the  Middle  Ages  of 
Christianity'.  They  have  sought  their  examples 
where  they  consider  this  inspiration  expressed  in 
the  most  intense  degree — from  the  monuments 
of  the  Chalukya  Dynasty,  a  period  which  they 
regard  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Indian  art.  They 
have  gone  to  the  ruined  and  forgotten  temples 
and  palaces  in  remote  parts  of  the  Deccan,  in 
south-west  India.and  drawn  other  examples  from 
more  familiar  remains  at  Khajuraho  in  Central 
India  and  Bhubaneswar  and  Konarak  in  Orissa. 

The  Chalukya  Kings  reigned  in  the  Deccan 
between  the  fifth  and  mid-eighth  centuries, 
following  the  brilliant  Gupta  period,  that  had 
seen  among  many  glorious  achievements  the  rise 
to  its  height  of  Indian  Buddhist  art  with  its 
purity  and  idealism.  In  the  Chalukya  age  came  a 
dynamic  renewed  flowering  of  Brahminism, 
overwhelming  the  classical  restraints  of  a 
Buddhism  which  had  by  then  become  spiritless 
and  enfeebled.  It  was  a  revival  that  preceded  the 
culminating  development  of  hido-Aryan  archi- 
tecture from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  authors  look  beyond  their  chosen 
Golden  Age  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty  to  this 
later  period  of  Hindu  greatness. 

The  authors  are  two  young  architects  from 
Paris  who  travelled  thousands  of  miles  tlirough 
parts  of  India  rarely  traversed  by  foreigners, 
taking  over  3,400  photographs,  121  of  which  are 


reproduced  in  this  book,  six  of  them  in  colour. 
Although  the  buildings  which  they  visited  have 
been  known  to  scholars  for  a  considerable  time, 
these  remarkably  fine  photographs  reveal  the 
monuments,  including  even  to  some  extent  the 
more  familiar  ones,  more  comprehensively  and 
in  greater  detail  than  has  ever  before  been 
accomplished.  Moreover  they  make  the  book 
indispensable  for  any  serious  collection  of  works 
upon  Indian  culture,  as  well  as  one  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  non-specialist  lover  of  art.  The  photo- 
graphs display  remarkable  skill  in  composition, 
selection  of  view  point,  and  perception  of 
significant  detail,  and  some  of  the  colour  plates 
have  great  romantic  beauty. 

Examples  of  the  Chalukya  period  come  from 
the  sites  of  Aiholli,  Mahakuteswar,  Badami  and 
Pattadakal,  the  last  a  great  'religious  and  cultural 
centre'  built  by  Vikramadytia  II,  the  'Sun  of 
Heroism',  that  great  conqueror  who  'extended 
his  empire  right  over  South  India,  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Bengal'.  Rambach  sees  in  the  ecstatic 
sculptures  upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  temples  at 
Aiholli  a  popular  reaction  following  the  decline 
of  Buddhism.  'Human  nature  re-asserted  its 
rights.  It  was  the  victory  of  life  over  the  death 
which  was  Nirvana,  of  popular  beliefs  and 
deities  over  a  religion  which  had  demanded  too 
great  renunciation'.  At  Badami,  an  almost  un- 
known site,  there  are  sixth-century  frescoes  of 
Parvati,  beautifully  reproduced,  equalling  in 
loveliness  the  best  paintings  at  Ajanta.  At  Patta- 
dakal are  found  temples  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  styles,  and  sculptures  with  the  broad 
plasticity,  stately  movement  and  tenderness  of 
this  early  art.  Isolation,  and  the  lack  of  Western 
interest  in  the  past,  has  preserved  these  monu- 
ments. They  are  still  also  part  of  the  living  faith 
of  the  Hindu  inhabitants.  Pierre  Rambach 
writes:  'When  an  Egyptian  peasant  finds  an 
ancient  object  in  the  desert,  he  sells  it  to  a  tourist, 
but  when  a  villager  of  Pattadakal,  labouring  in 
his  field,  uncovers  a  piece  of  sculpture,  he  places 
it  devoutly  at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  tree  at  the 
entrance  to  his  village'. 

The  authors  describe  the  symbolism  of  the 
Indian  temple,  and  the  principles  of  building  laid 
down  in  the  Sanskrit  texts,  which  gave  exact 
mathematical  rules  governing  the  proportions  of 
the  different  parts,  much  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
golden  mean  was  used  by  Western  architects. 
The  sculpture  which  adonis  the  temples  forms 
an  integral  part  of  the  building :  'it  accentuates 
the  arcliitectural  line  without  damaging  it'.  The 
great  temples  of  eighth-century  Orissa  were  of  a 
type  anticipated  at  Aiholli  and  Pattadakal,  and 
photographs  of  the  buildings  at  Bhubaneswar 
represent  the  more  familiar  development  of 
Chalukya  inspiration.  The  remarkable  photo- 
graphs of  the  inner  shrine  at  Baital  Deul  are 
probably  unique. 

Some  of  the  loveliest  photographs  in  the  book 
are  of  the  delicate  carvings  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  temples  of  about  A.D.  1000  at  Kha- 


juraho, Central  India.  These  temples  with  their 
impeccable  perfection  of  proportion,  mark  the 
summit  of  the  Indo- Aryan  genius  in  architecture, 
and  their  surfaces  have  a  vibrating  texture  of 
sculptured  figures  of  celestial  beings  and 
rapturous  lovers,  carved  with  the  intense, 
nervous  vitality  of  this  later  phase.  At  Konarak 
on  the  coast  of  Bengal,  what  would  have  been 
the  overwhelming  culmination  of  this  inspira- 
tion was  never  completed,  beyond  a  massive 
mandapa  or  assembly  hall  completed  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  stump  of  a  tower 
which  collapsed.  Yet  the  Black  Pagoda  is  one  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  India,  carved  at  its 
base  with  twelve  immense  pairs  of  wheels  to  give 
it  the  semblance  of  a  gigantic  solar  chariot  of 
Vishnu-Surya,  and  with  sculptures  of  divine 
musicians,  nymphs  and  the  Sun-god  himself  full 
of  the  joy  and  serenity  that  are  the  breath  of  all 
great  Indian  Art. 

With  liberal  notes  and  explanations,  the 
authors  give  valuable  iconographical  analyses  of 
the  sculpture  and  paintings,  and  interpret  to  the 
Western  mind  the  enigmatic  gestures  and  multi- 
farious visages  of  the  Hindu  deities.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book,  compiled  with  engaging  poetical 
enthusiasm. — CM. 

THE  KRISHNA  LEGEND  IN  PAHARI 
PAINTING;  By  M.  S.  Randhawa.  (New 
Delhi:  Lalit  Kala  Akadami:  (The  Lalit  Kala 
series.)  Rs.  8/12-  (approximately  15s.)  net). 
THE  author  of  this  charming  brochure  is  an 
energetic  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
who  has  done  much  for  the  betterment  of  his 
native  Punjab.  His  interest  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Hill  States  is  comparatively  recent,  but  already 
he  has  rendered  notable  services  to  the  study  of 
these  schools  by  publication  of  vital  information, 
gleaned  patiently  from  descendants  of  both 
artists  and  patrons,  hi  the  present  monograph, 
however,  he  turns  his  back  on  the  purely 
historical  aspects  of  his  new  interests  and  with 
consummate  taste  introduces  outstanding 
examples  of  Paharl  painting  in  the  light  of  the 
Vaishnavite  mythology  that  inspired  them. 

The  legends  centring  round  the  cowherd  god 
Krishna,  his  adventures  in  the  forests  by  the 
river  Jumna  and  his  romantic  encounters  with 
Radha  and  the  village  women,  were  part  of  the 
foundation  and  focus  of  popular  adoration  of 
God  in  the  religious  revival  which  swept 
through  Northern  India  during  and  after  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  it  was  to 
this  resurgence  of  the  spirit  that  we  owe  the 
tender  and  enchanting  pictures,  which  are  here 
reproduced  for  the  first  time.  The  choice  of 
illustrations,  wisely  restricted  to  Krishna's  early 
life  among  the  cowherds,  has  resulted  in  very 
few  weak  spots  and  the  inclusion  of  several 
masterpieces  by  one  of  the  Kangra  valley's  most 
outstanding  artists  gives  this  brochure  a  richness 
that  will  be  hard  to  match  in  any  similar 
publication.  Indeed,  the  exquisite  Forest  Fire  (pi. 
7)  and  the  still  more  satisfying  Exchange  of  Babes 
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(pi.  i),  with  all  its  tenderness  of  feeling  and 
refined  disposition  of  sombre  geometric  shapes, 
must  surely  be  among  the  loveliest  Indian  pic- 
tures in  existence. 

The  text,  which  sets  out  to  do  little  more  than 
relate  the  essential  outline  of  the  legend  itself,  is 
particularly  successful  in  evoking  the  spirit  of  the 
paintings,  but  it  is  slightly  marred  by  the  fact  that 
certain  elements  in  the  story,  for  example 
Radha's  adultery  with  all  its  religious  implica- 
tions, arc  not  squarely  faced  and  there  is  also  a 
tendency  towards  pastiche  in  the  unacknow- 
ledged borrowing  from  writers  such  as  Coom- 
araswamy  and  Grierson.  Despite  their  popular 
direction,  however,  the  introduction  and  notes 
do  not  lose  in  general  accuracy  and  little  fault 
can  be  found  with  the  careful  attributions  given 
to  the  plates. 

Compared  with  the  first  brochure  in  the 
series,  one  can  see  diat  several  useful  lessons  have 
been  learned  by  the  publishers  in  general 
presentation  and  layout.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  ugly  decoration  of  the 
cover  title  that  marred  the  appearance  of  the  first 
booklet  has  now  been  replaced  by  more  digni- 
fied type,  and  that  the  meaningless  use  of 
printer's  ornaments  has  no  longer  been  con- 
sidered necessary.  This  and  the  introduction  of  a 
simple  system  of  diacritical  marking  for  Sanskrit 
words  are  both  worthwhile  improvements  on 
the  earlier  booklet,  while  the  high  quality  of  the 
colour  printing  remains  unchanged. — R.S. 

THE  NUDE:  A  STUDY  OF  IDEAL  ART; 

By  Kenneth  Clark.  (London:  John  Murray. 
63s.  net). 

THE  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  delivered  at  The 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  by  Sir 
Kenneth  Clark  in  1953  were  memorable  occa- 
sions for  his  audience,  and  to  many  must  have 
come  as  a  welcome  revelation  of  what  a  course 
of  academic  lectures  could  be.  Now  they  are 
published  considerably  amplified  in  a  dignified 
format  and  with  an  abundance  of  excellent 
photographic  illustrations :  how  wise  in  this  con- 
text to  spare  us  colour  plates !  Eagerly  awaited, 
Sir  Kenneth's  latest  book  will  fully  satisfy  the 
expectations  it  had  aroused.  Combining  wide 
learning  and  rare  powers  of  critical  perception 
with  an  alluringly  elegant  style,  it  is  in  a  high 
degree  personal  and  such  as  only  its  author 
among  contemporary  art  historians  can  provide. 

The  nude  is  a  subject  of  formidable  complex- 
ity which  has  never  been  dealt  with  at  all 
adequately  before:  in  its  consideration  not  only 
an  aesthetic  theory  but  many  of  the  highest 
activities  of  the  spirit  are  involved.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  nakedness,  so  apt  'to  move  us  to 
disillusion  and  dismay',  and  this  distinction  is 
certainly  valid  if  sometimes  difficult  to  draw. 
We  are  told  to  begin  with  that  'the  nude  takes 
the  most  sensual  and  immediately  interesting 
object,  the  human  body,  and  puts  it  out  of  reach 
of  time  and  desire'.  Not  invariably — many 
famous  examples  refute  that  claim,  and  Sir 
Kenneth  himself  repeatedly  denies  it.  In  the 
unfolding  through  the  centuries  of  the  splendid 
pageant  that  represents  in  various  guises  the 
pursuit  of  the  ideal — the  sub-title  is  'A  Study  of 
ideal  Art' — we  see  'the  first  instinct  of  our 


nature'  constantly  asserting  itself,  and  are 
forcibly  reminded  again  and  again  that  'it  is 
from  the  rapturous  scrutiny  of  passion  that  ideal 
beauty  is  born'.  If  it  varies  immensely  in  the 
degree  of  its  intensity,  not  for  long  can  we 
overlook  the  erotic  appeal. 

Invented  by  the  Greeks  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  the  nude  is  an  art  form  which  still  largely 
determines  the  intuitive  responses  of  our  minds. 
Free  from  the  sense  of  shame  that  has  obstinately 
haunted  other  civilisations,  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped the  body  with  no  thought  of  a  Mani- 
chean  opposition  between  body  and  soul.  Their 
art,  Sir  Kenneth  points  out,  was  ideal  because  it 
'starts  from  the  conception  of  a  perfect  shape', 
though  later  that  shape  was  gradually  modified 
in  the  interests  of  imitation.  To  attain  the  ideal 
and  impose  order  and  harmony  on  the  chaos  of 
appearance  they  characteristically  resorted  to 
mathematical  ratios,  formalising  the  imperfect 
naked  body  and  so  providing  a  universal 
standard  of  proportion  which  we  still  in- 
stinctively employ. 

A  subject  so  wide  and  so  refractory  to  treat- 
ment is  brought  under  satisfactory  control  by 
dividing  it  into  a  number  of  categories,  each  the 
expression  of  one  of  those  innumerable  shapes 
which  the  nude  has  assumed  from  the  wish  to 
communicate  ideas  and  states  of  feeling — Apollo, 
Venus  coelestis  and  naturalis,  Energy,  Pathos, 
Ecstasy,  and  what  Sir  Kenneth  calls  the  'Alterna- 
tive Convention',  or  the  ideal  (so  completely 
different)  of  Gothic  art ;  ending  with  a  chapter 
in  which  the  nude  is  not  an  expression  of  an  idea 
but  as  an  end  in  itself  'a  source  of  independent 
plastic  construction'. 

With  masterly  lucidity  Sir  Kenneth  traces  the 
influence  of  the  Euclidian  theory  of  harmonious 
numbers  on  a  development  that  affords  'the 
supreme  example  of  the  transmutation  of 
matter  into  form',  from  all  the  great  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Greek  genius  in  sculpture  through 
the  rediscovery  and  virtual  transformation  of  the 
ideal  by  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance 
(when  Diirer  and  Leonardo  took  up  the  Vitru- 
vian  notion  of  perfect  geometrical  form  again) 
down  to  its  degradation  in  the  academies  and  art 
school,  and  at  last  to  the  overthrow  of  the  age- 
long traditional  ideal — the  exorcising,  as  it  were, 
of  a  troublesome  persistent  ghost — by  the  vio- 
lent distortions  and  dislocations  of  contemporary 
abstract  art. 

Persuaded  that  'the  dwindling  appreciation  of 
the  antique'  in  recent  years  has  impoverished 
our  understanding  of  art  as  a  whole,  Sir  Kenneth 
believes  that  the  pages  devoted  to  classical  art, 
'though  peppered  with  heresies',  will  prove  the 
most  useful  part  of  his  book.  We  can  readily  put 
up  with  the  'heresies',  for  having  tried  to  see 
with  fresh  eyes  such  once  famous  monuments  of 
antiquity  as  The  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
or  the  Venus  of  Milo — the  first  two  represented 
only  by  inadequate  marble  copies  of  bronze 
originals,  the  last,  as  the  beloved  of  advertisers, 
soiled  by  all  ignoble  use — he  enables  us  to 
understand,  even  if  we  fail  to  share,  the  intense 
admiration  with  which  for  so  long  they  were 
regarded,  an  admiration  that  the  labours  of 
writers  on  classical  archaeology  have  con- 
spicuously failed  to  explain. 


At  the  Renaissance  the  nude,  in  general  pros- 
cribed throughout  the  Middle  Ages  (with  the  two 
great  exceptions  of  the  Fall  and  the  crucified 
Christ),  again  became  the  central  subject  of  art. 
The  classical  ideal  was  rediscovered  and  reinter- 
preted— by  Donatello  in  his  David  with  almost 
incredible  originality,  while  in  the  Primavera 
Botticelli,  by  an  amazing  imaginative  feat, 
'achieved  an  affinity  with  Greek  figures  which  he 
cannot  possibly  have  seen'.  Sir  Kenneth's 
approach  to  the  masterpieces  of  this  age  of 
matchless  creative  activity,  the  second,  and  for 
most  of  us  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  theme,  is  entirely  uninhibited  by 
their  familiarity  or  by  the  famous  passages  of 
criticism  they  have  inspired.  His  appreciation  of 
the  sculpture  and  drawings  of  Michelangelo,  for 
whom  at  the  end  of  his  long  struggle  with 
sensuality  the  body  of  our  humiliation  was  a 
weight  dragging  down  the  soul,  are  certainly 
among  the  most  eloquent  tributes  ever  paid  to 
the  wonderful  creations  of  that  supreme  master 
of  the  nude.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  Renaiss- 
ance nude,  it  is  the  image  invented  in  Venice 
with  its  bodily  warmth  and  opulence  which  is 
instantly  evoked,  and  Sir  Kenneth  to  whom 
Giorgione's  Concert  Champitre  is  'as  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  as  the  poetry  of  Keats'  tells 
us  that  in  European  painting  as  a  model  and 
potent  influence  his  Dresden  Venus  holds  almost 
the  same  place  as  the  Cnidian  of  Praxiteles. 

Having  read  the  book  through,  absorbed  by 
the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theme  in  its  various 
aspects,  one  returns  to  dip  into  it  again  and  again, 
always  sure  of  finding  some  aphorism,  judge- 
ment or  appreciation  which  sheds  a  fresh  light 
even  on  the  most  celebrated  realisations  of  the 
changing  ideal.  So  fine,  so  perceptive  are  the 
evaluations  and  interpretations  and  so  elegant 
the  prose  with  its  beautifully  balanced  cadences, 
that  at  times  we  may  feel  in  danger  of  being  be- 
witched into  recognising  qualities  and  intentions 
which  perhaps  may  not  be  there.Can  we  really  feel 
when  contemplating  Botticelli's  Venus  'how  his 
hand  quickens  or  hesitates  as  he  follows  with  his 
eye  those  inflections  of  the  body  which  awaken 
desire'  ?  And  a  phrase  or  a  passing  reference  may 
to  the  profane  give  the  impression  of  a  closed 
circle  of  culture,  with  its  own  exquisite  sensa- 
tions and  values,  from  which  they  are  inevitably 
shut  out.  If  indeed  'we  burn  with  indignation'  at 
a  vulgar  reference  to  Rubens  as  a  painter  of  fat 
naked  women,  what  emotion  have  we  left  over 
when  confronted  by  the  major  tragedies  of  our 
time!  But  any  such  impression  is  at  once  dis- 
pelled by  the  memorable  chapter  on  Pathos, 
which  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  Sir  Kenneth's  full 
understanding  of  the  human  predicament. 
There  we  are  reminded  by  Michelangelo's  sub- 
lime drawings  of  the  Crucifixion  that  the  nude  is 
not  only  the  foundation  of  all  great  figure  design, 
but  also  the  most  serious  subject  in  art;  while  in 
the  latest  of  these  drawings  we  enter  'a  realm  of 
the  spirit  where  analysis  is  inappropriate  and  crit- 
ical language  inadequate' All  the  resources  of  that 
language,  which  so  often  proves  inadequate  in 
far  less  exacting  contexts,  are  employed  with 
rare  mastery  and  eloquence  to  stimulate  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  in  this  remarkable 
book.— R.E. 
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MUSEUM  FUR  KUNSTHANDWERK. 

Frankfurt  am  Main.  Erwerbungen  1949-1956. 

THIS  publicarion  of  the  Frankfurt  am  Main 
Museum  fur  Kunsthandwerk  (Applied  Art)  lists 
over  four  hundred  items  which  have  been 
acquired  in  the  seven  years  between  1949  and 
1956.  A  careful  catalogue  description  with 
references  to  relevant  literature  is  provided  for 
each  object  and  68  pieces  are  illustrated  on  56 
plates.  The  occasion  of  the  publication  is  the 
retirement  from  office  of  Dr.  Ernst  Otto,  Count 
of  Solms-Laubach,  who  held  the  office  of  Direc- 
tor during  the  seven  years  in  question.  When  he 
took  over  the  Directorship,  not  only  were  the 
Museum  collections  stored  away  but  the 
Museum  building  was  itself  destroyed.  Flis 
achievement  in  arranging  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  damaged  Museum  premises  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  series  of  acquisitions 
remarkable  as  much  for  their  quality  as  their 
number  and  variety,  is  of  the  first  order.  They 
include  such  items  as  a  twelfth-century  bronze 
candlestick  attributed  to  a  Hildesheim  work- 
shop; a  splendid  fifteenth-century  'opus  angli- 
canum'  Dalmatic;  a  fine  series  of  fifteenth- 
century  wood  caskets ;  a  Saint-Porchaire  faience 
dish;  a  bronze  Magdalen  attributed  to  Georg 
Petel ;  two  Vienna  porcelain  figures  of  the  rare 
Du  Paquier  period  and  much  else.  Of  the  pieces 
illustrated  one  seems  of  doubtful  merit;  this  is 
the  silver-gilt  morse  on  pi.  12  which  is  described 
as  Paris  work  of  about  1461/2.  This  appears  to 
be  an  assemblage  of  parts  of  varying  provenance, 
not  all  of  which  can  be  ancient.  The  angel  with 
one  wing  up  and  one  down  holding  a 
particularly  unconvincing  coat  of  arms  can 
hardly  be  authentic.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant 
that  this  piece  was  not  purchased  by  the  Museum 
but  acquired  as  a  gift  along  with  a  number  of 
other  objects.  The  Frankfurt  Museum  has  also 
been  enriched  by  a  representative  group  of 
furniture  and  decorative  objects  of  the  'art 
nouveau'  period,  a  phase  of  which  most  of  the 
relics  have  been  swept  away. 

The  foreword  to  the  catalogue  mentions  that 
Count  Sohns-Laubach's  success  in  obtaining  new 
acquisitions  for  the  Museum  collections  at 
exceptionally  favourable  prices  was  largely  due 
to  his  excellent  relations  with  the  antique  trade 
of  Frankfurt  am  Main.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
it  has  for  once  been  recognised  that  close  contact 
between  Museum  official  and  the  antique  trade 
is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  both  sides  concerned. 
-J.H. 

WHEATLEY  RECORDS,  956-1956.  (The 
Oxfordshire  Record  Society.  25s.  net). 

THE  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Dr.  W.  O. 
Hassall,  has  assembled  and  edited  with  copious 
and  lucid  notes  a  highly  interesting  collection  of 
documents  illustrating  in  intimate  detail  the 
placid  continuity  of  English  rural  life  for  a 
thousand  years  in  the  village  of  Wheatley,  six 
miles  east  of  Oxford.  This  village,  situated  where 
coralline  stone  outcrops  in  close  juxtaposition 
with  heavy  clay,  has  provided  for  itself  and  its 
neighbourhood  much  building-stone  and  brick ; 
quarries  and  kilns  have  scarred  its  fields  and  eked 
out  its  agriculture. 


,  The  earliest  document  is  a  grant  by  King 
Edwy  in  the  year  956  of  land  at  Cuddesdon,  in 
the  parish  of  which  "Wheatley  lay  until  1854. 
Subsidy  Rolls,  accounts  from  the  archives  of 
Merton  College,  Windsor  Castle  and  Abingdon 
Abbey  showing  the  cost  of  stone  and  workmen's 
wages,  and  Depositions  referring  to  land  and  a 
will  take  us  through  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Then  the 
sources  become  more  profuse  and  varied:  the 
Vicar  of  Cuddesdon  fights  in  1632  for  his  mono- 
poly; Exchequer  Depositions  for  1687  and  1725 
give  details  of  claims  to  cottages,  land,  common 
and  waste,  and  the  dissensions  arising  there- 
from. In  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  Episco- 
pal Correspondence,  an  Undertaking  not  to 
Riot,  and  a  stage-coach  time-table;  a  curious 
letter  in  1837  refers  to  bull-baiting  at  the  Feast 
('Wheatley  that  most  bull-baitingest  and  cock- 
fightingest  of  villages'  is  an  1841  description) 
and  a  story  that  the  mother  of  Dr.  Pusey  (with 
others)  had  offered  money  to  enable  the 
villagers  to  play  cricket  instead. 

Extracts  from  Vestry  Minutes,  diaries,  letters, 
Directories,  and  details  of  the  Wheatley  Morris 
dance  round  off  a  fascinating  selection  in  which 
the  emphasis  is  always  on  the  trials  and  fortunes 
of  real  individuals  named  and  identified.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  are  over  100  excellent  pictures 
well  annotated.  Dr.  Hassall's  introduction  and 
an  article  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Jope  on  the  Archaeology 
of  Wheadey  stone  combine  with  the  records  to 
delineate  the  features  and  establish  the  personal- 
ity of  this  most  attractive  village. — S.H.P. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later.) 

The  Collector's  Week-End  Book:  By  Frank 
Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  Beryl  Irving  & 
Cecil  Trew.  London:  Seeley,  Service  &  Co. 
Ltd.  15s.  net. 

Makers  of  the  Harpsichord  and  Clavichord. 
1440-1840:  By  Donald  Boalch.  Cardiff: 
George  Ronald  (98  Pencisely  Road).  63s.  net. 


BOOKS  AND  THE  BELGRAVE 
LIBRARY 

In  response  to  requests  from  readers,  es- 
pecially in  some  of  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  world,  any  book  reviewed  on 
these  pages,  or  shown  under  'Books 
Received',  can  be  obtained  by  post 
from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury 
Way,  London,  S.W.18 


★ 

THE  COLLECTOR'S 
WEEK-END  BOOK 

BY  FRANK  DAVIS 

Contributor  to  the  Illustrated  London  News 

Covers  the  whole  field  of 
collecting  and  tells  what  to 
look  for,  with  many  curious 
stories  of  collectors  and 
famous  pieces. 

Illustrated.  15s.  nett 


books  on  art 

As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 
Tiranti  Bookshop,  72  Charlotte 
Street,  London  W.i  (Mus.  1165) 


The  Encyclopaedia  of  Furniture.  Compiled 
by  authorities  in  various  countries  under  the 
general  direction  of  Dr.  Hermann  Schmitz 
and  with  an  introduction  by  H.  P.  Shapland. 
London:  A.  Zwemmer  Ltd.  £3  15s.  net. 

Art  and  Artist  (16  essays).  University  of 
California  Press  for  whom  Cambridge 
University  Press  act  as  agents.  28s.  net. 

A  Handbook  of  Type  and  Illustration:  By 

John  Lewis.  Printed  and  published  by  W.  S. 
Cowell  Ltd.  (Buttermarket,  Ipswich,  Suffolk). 
Distributed  by  Faber  &  Faber.  30s.  net. 

Iconographie  de  l'Art  Chretien.  Tome  II. 
Iconographie  de  la  Bible.  Ancien  Testa- 
ment: By  Louis  Reau.  Paris:  Presses  Univer- 
sitaires  de  France  (108,  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain,  VI^.).  French  firs.  2,400  -f-  T.L. 

The  National  Gallery.  January  1955-June 
1956.  London:  Published  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  Publications  Department.  10s.  net. 


fine  art  books  since  1 895 


Islamic  Art.  One  hundred  plates  in  colour 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Islamic 
Art:  By  Ralph  Pinder  Wilson.  London: 
Ernest  Benn  Ltd.  £5  5s.  net. 

Das  Alte  Glas:  By  I.  Schlosser.  Braunschweig, 
Germany:  Klinkharolt  &  Biermann. 

Die  Karikatur  von  Leonardo  bis  Picasso: 

By  Werner  Hofman.  Vienna:  Verlag  Briider 
Rosenbaum.  (Margaretenstrasse,  94). 

A  Tribute  to  Evie  Hone  and  Mainie  Jellett: 

Edited  by  Stella  Frost.  Dublin:  Browne  & 
Nolan  Ltd.  15s.  net. 

The  Classical  Theatre  of  China:  By  A.  C. 

Scott.  With  illustrations  by  the  author. 
London :  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.  30s.  net. 
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The  Museums  Journal.  Vol.  56.  Nos.  9  and 
10,  December  1956  and  January  1957. 

London:  The  Museums  Association  (33  Fitz- 
roy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  W.i).  4s.  net  each. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Vol.  10.  No.  35. 
Autumn  1956.  Leeds:  c/o  E.  M.  Arnold,  (12, 
Butterley  Street,  10).  is.  6d.  net. 

The  Gallery  of  Masterpieces.  Goya:  Text  by 
Xaviere  Desparmet  Fitz-Gerald.  London: 
Hamish  Hamilton.  £4  4s.  net.  Paris:  Amiot 
Dumont. 

Scottish  Art  Review.  Vol.  VI.  No.  2.  1957. 

Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museums  Associa- 
tion, (Kelvingrove).  2s.  6d.  net. 

British  Museum  Quarterly.  Vol.  XX.  No.  4. 
June  1956.  London:  The  British  Museum 
(The  Director,  Publications).  5s.  net.  (5s.  3d. 
post  paid). 

National  Museum  of  Wales.  Forty-Ninth 
Annual  Report  1955-56.  Presented  to  the 
Council  to  the  Court  of  Governors  on  19th 
October  1956.  The  Museum,  Cardiff. 

The  Elizabethans:  By  Allardyce  Nicoll. 
London :  Cambridge  University  Press.  25s.  net. 

Nineteenth    Century    Cameo    Glass:  By 

Geoffrey  W.  Beard.  Newport,  Mon.:  The 
Ceramic  Book  Company.  Limited  edition  of 
750  copies.  Pre-publication  price  $12.50 — 
£4  8s.  10  copies  bound  scarlet  leather  $30.00 
— £10  10s. 

Five  Women  Who  Loved  Love.  Amorous 
Tales  from  17th-century  Japan:  By  Ihara 
Saikaku.  Rudand,  Vermont,  U.S.A.: 
Charles  E.  Turtle  Company.  Hard  Cover: 
$2.75.  Soft  Cover:  $1.95. 

Modigliani  et  son  CEuvre.  Etude  critique  et 
catalogue  raisonne:  By  Arthur  Pfannstiel. 
Paris:  La  Bibliotheque  des  Arts  (27  rue 
d'Assas,  Vie).  French  firs.  990. 

Handbook  of  English  Costume  in  the  18th 
Century:  By  C.  Willett  Cunnington  and 
Phillis  Cunnington.  London :  Faber  &  Faber. 
63  s.  net. 

La  Torre.  Revista  General  de  la  Universidad 
de  Peurto  Rico.  Ano  IV.  Num.  14.  April- 
June  1956.  University  of  Puerto  Rico  (Rio 
Piednas,  Puerto  Rico). 

Lorenzo  Ghiberti:  By  Richard  Krautheimer 
in  collaboration  with  Trude  Krautheimer- 
Hess.  Princeton  University  Press.  London: 
Oxford  University  Press.  £12  net. 

Byzantine  Monuments  in  Attica  and 
Boeotia.  Architecture-Mosaics- Wall- 
paintings:  Text:  M.  Chatzidakis.  Manuel 
Panselinos:  Text:  Andrew  Xyngopoulos. 
Both  volumes  with  copies  in  Greek,  English, 
French  and  German.  Athens:  Athens'  Editions 
(352,  Vouliagmems  Avenue). 

China-Trade  Porcelain:  By  John  G.  Phillips. 
Distributed  by  The  Phaidon  Press,  London. 
(Published  by  the  Harvard  Umversity  Press). 
5  guineas. 


Bellini  and  Titian  at  Ferrara.  A  Study  of 
Styles  and  Taste:  By  John  Walker.  London: 
The  Phaidon  Press.  42s.  net. 

The  craft  of  Old-Master  drawings:  By  James 
Watrous.  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. :  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press.  $10.00. 

Small  Antique  Silverware:  By  G.  Bernard 
Hughes.  London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  55s.  net. 

Phiz — Illustrations  from  the  Novels  of 
Charles  Dickens:  By  Albert  Johannsen. 
Complete  set  of  the  reproductions  of  the  516 
duplicate  plates  etched  by  Hablot  K.  Browne 
('Phiz')  for  7  of  Dickens'  major  novels. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  for  whom 
Cambridge  Umversity  Press  act  as  agents. 
67s.  6d.  net.  U.S.A.  $8.95. 

Les  Peintres  Flamands  de  Nature  Morte  au 
XVBe  Siecle:  By  Edith  Greindl.  Bruxelles, 
Belgium:  Elsevier  Bruxelles  (26  chaussee  de 
Charleroi).  B.  frs.  495. 

The  History  of  the  Self- Winding  Watch 
1770-193 1 :  By  Alfred  Chapuis  and  Eugene 
Jaquet.  English  Adaptation  by  R.  Savare 
Grandvoinet,  L.  Litt.,  F.I.L.  English  Technical 
Adviser:  Donald  de  Carle,  F.B.H.I.  London: 
B.  T.  Batsford.  Neuchatel:  Editions  de 
Griffon.  £6  6s.  net. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

THE  Cambridge  Umversity  Press  has  recently 
issued  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  work  which 
illustrates  the  high  design  and  production 
standards  typical  of  the  best  British  publishing  of 
today.  This  is  Professor  Needham's  Science  and 
Civilisation  in  China,  to  be  completed  in  7 
volumes.  The  desire  to  please  visually,  unusual 
in  works  of  scholarship,  begins  with  the  binding, 
on  which  a  Chinese  painting  has  been  most 
successfully  reproduced  by  litho  on  cloth. 

The  page  size  is  io£  x  7 J  inches,  and  the  type 
used  is  11  pt.  Imprint.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  line  drawings,  half-tone  plates  (inserted 
where  apposite,  not  lumped  together  at  the  end), 
tables  and  maps.  The  whole  production  is  well 
worthy  of  this  work  of  enormous  scope  and 
importance.  Volume  1  costs  60s.  and  Volume  2, 
80s. 

A  Handbook  of  Type  and  Illustration  by  John 
Lewis  (Faber,  30s.)  is  a  most  charming,  colour- 
ful book  which  will  please  all  concerned  with 
book  design,  either  professionally  or  as  readers. 
It  shows  and  explains  nearly  every  method  of 
illustration,  in  relation  to  modern  commercial 
book  production,  and  in  particular  to  the 
methods  of  the  famous  Ipswich  colour  printers, 
W.  S.  Cowell,  whose  art  director  Mr.  Lewis  is. 
The  illustrations  (specially  drawn  by  a  galaxy  of 
first-class  illustrators)  are  most  entertaining;  and 
the  type  faces  are  demonstrated  in  a  consecutive 
extract  from  Bewick's  Memoir.  One  wishes  only 
that  there  had  been  more  of  Mr.  Lewis'  own 
expertise  with  neurons  in  colour,  the  two  pages  of 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  exciting  in  the  book. 


The  Allen  Press  in  California  has  just  printed  a 
short  story  by  Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie 
Collins,  The  Wreck  of  the  Golden  Mary— a  Saga 
of  the  Californian  Goldrush,  with  7  new  wood 
engravings  by  Blair  Hughes-Stanton— but  with- 
out any  bibliographical  notes  to  tell  us  the 
previous  history  of  this  little-known  minor 
work  of  literature.  The  book  is  hand-set  in 
Buhner,  finely  printed  on  handmade  Japanese 
vellum,  a  smooth  paper  which  takes  Hughes- 
Stanton's  delicate  engraving  excellently.  Only 
200  copies  were  printed. 


METHODS  OF  BOOK  DESIGN;  By  Hugh 
Williamson.  (Oxford  University  Press.  45s. 
net).  LAYOUT;  By  Raymond  A.  Ballinger. 
(New  York :  Reinhold,  (distributed  by  Chap- 
man &  Hall).  96s.  net). 

MANY  books  on  layout  or  typography  demon- 
strate their  authors'  incapacity  when  it  comes  to 
practising  the  art  they  are  preaching.  Meynell's 
Typography,  Gill's  Essay  on  Typography,  and 
Simon's  Introduction  to  Typography  were  excep- 
tions; so,  happily,  are  the  two  works  now  under 
review.  The  English  one  extends  for  446  pages, 
well  illustrated  with  line  diagrams  and  a  few 
half-tones.  It  does  not  aim  to  be  a  Manual  of 
Typography,  which  is  still  badly  needed  in  this 
language,  and  which  the  late  Oliver  Simon 
might  have  written.  But  it  is  the  most  useful 
collection  of  factual  information  on  the  subject 
at  present  available.  The  chapter  on  text  types, 
for  example,  will  interest  and  probably  inform 
even  those  who  consider  themselves  expert  on 
type  faces.  Something  useful  and  sensible  is  said 
about  almost  every  single  operation,  process  or 
material  that  comes  within  the  book  designer's 
orbit.  The  discussion  of  aesthetic  problems  and 
theories  is  mainly  avoided:  the  so-called  func- 
tional or  off-centre  style  of  design  is  mentioned 
and  illustrated,  but  not  really  explained;  nor  does 
the  author  give  us  his  views  on,  for  example,  the 
place  of  decoration  in  modern  typography,  or 
many  other  subjects  which  we  would  have 
wished  him  to  illuminate.  He  has  provided, 
however,  a  work  of  reference  essential  to 
professionals  and  valuable  to  amateurs. 

Raymond  Ballinger's  Layout  could  hardly  be  a 
greater  contrast:  the  professorial  air  of  Oxford  is 
exchanged  for  a  gale  of  New  York  enthusiasm : 
yet  the  books  cannot  be  fairly  compared. 
Layout  is  a  picture-  and  not  a  text-book.  More- 
over it  is  concerned  with  the  whole  field  of  lay- 
out and  not  only  book  design.  As  might  be 
expected  by  those  who  know  the  same  author's 
recent  Lettering  Art  in  Modern  Use,  which  was 
certainly  the  most  visually  exciting  work  on 
lettering  the  present  reviewer  has  ever  seen, 
Layout  is  full  of  ingenious  ideas:  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  mediaeval  tapestry  faces  an  eighteenth- 
century  broadsheet  and  overleaf  are  seashells  and 
a  modern  glass;  and  so  the  melange  continues, 
enlivened  by  all  the  best  tricks  in  the  American 
layout  man's  armoury.  Raymond  Ballinger, 
and  the  New  York  advertising  and  publishing 
world  from  which  many  of  Ins  best  illustrations 
are  taken,  have  much  to  teach  us  in  Britain. — 
R.McL. 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  I'honneur  d'informer  ses  lecteurs  Strangers  qu'il  a  dicidd  de  publier 
rdgulihement  des  rdsumds  en  langue  francaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Statuettes  d'Alcora  d'apres  des 
bronzes  de  Giovanni  Bologna 

(voir  pages  59-63  du  numero  publie  en  Fevrier) 

Parmi  les  produits  les  plus  anciens  de  la 
fabrique  de  ceramique  a  Alcora,  en  Espagne,  se 
trouvent  des  petites  figurines  en  faience  qui 
refletent  l'inte'ret  de  l'epoque  dans  la  porcelaine 
francaise  et  saxonne.  Le  Comte  d'Aranda,  pro- 
prietaire  de  la  fabrique,  fit  de  grands  efforts  pour 
ameliorer  ses  produits  en  faisant  venir  des  hom- 
mes  scientifiques  de  l'etranger  pour  poursuivre 
des  recherches  sur  la  pate  employee  pour  la 
porcelaine,  et  en  envoyant  en  1786  deux  natifs 
d'Alcora  a  etudier  a  Paris.  Entre  1789  et  1792  des 
figurines  et  des  statuettes  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
sujets  sont  connues  comme  ayant  6te  modelees 
en  pate  dure  et  en  pate  tendre,  entr'eux  un 
Combat  de  lion  dans  lequel  un  lion  lutte  avec  une 
autre  bete.  Ce  theme  d'un  lion  luttant  se  retrouve 
dans  plusieurs  statuettes  d'un  Hon  attaquant  un 
cheval  qui  existent  toujours  dans  des  collections 
modemes  espagnoles.  Tous  ces  exemples  portent 
la  date  1789  et  le  nom  J.  Ferrer  estampill&  sur  la 
base. 

II  y  avait  trois  J.  Ferrer  a  la  fabrique  a  ce 
moment :  Joaquin,  son  fils  Jose*  et  son  frere,  aussi 
Jose\  Joaquin,  considere  par  ses  confreres  comme 
sculpteur  habile,  fut  maitre  en  1789,  apres  avoir 
passe  quelques  mois  dans  la  fabrique  royale  a 
Madrid.  Ce  serait  raisonnable  de  croire  que  le 
sculpteur  du  Lion  attaquant  un  cheval  fut  Joaquin 
plutot  que  son  fils  Jose,  qui  n'etait  encore  qu'un 
apprenti,  ou  son  frere,  qui  n'a  jamais  figure 
comme  sculpteur  quoiqu'il  soit  connu  pour  ses 
peintures  de  fleurs.  Une  comparaison  entre  la 
signature  sur  le  groupe  en  ceramique  et  l'ecriture 
de  Joaquin  et  de  Jose  son  frere,  suggere  aussi  que 
ce  fut  Joaquin  qui  signa  le  groupe  du  combat  de 
lion. 

Le  sujet  d'un  lion  attaquant  un  cheval  ne  fut 
pas  cree  par  Joaquin  Ferrer;  il  evolua  son  groupe 
d'un  petit  bronze  florentin  par  Giovanni  Bol- 
ogna, qu'il  aurait  vu  pendant  son  sejour  a 
Madrid.  Ce  qu'il  ne  pouvait  savoir,  puisqu'il  ne 
sortit  jamais  de  l'Espagne,  c'est  que  Giovanni 
Bologna  avait  tire  son  groupe  d'une  fontaine 
hellenistique  en  marbre  dans  les  jardins  du  palais 
des  Conservateurs  a  Rome.  Entre  le  bronze  de 
Giovanni  Bologna  et  les  groupes  en  ceramique 
existent  des  variations  de  dimensions  et  de 
details  du  modele*  qui  indiquent  que  la  statuette 
d'Alcora  fut  une  copie  libre  et  non  un  moulage. 

Des  animaux  luttants  demeuraient  un  sujet 
favori  pour  bien  des  annees;  les  listes  des  prix 
percus  a  Aicora  prerisent  des  combats  animaHers 
en  1800  et  encore  en  1825,  les  decrivant  comme 
etant  en  pate  couleur  de  crfime.  Dans  cette 
categoric  rcntrent  Le  lion  attaquant  un  boeuf  et  un 
Lion  tuant  un  aigle,  ce  dernier  sujet  ayant  une 


portee  allegorique,  dans  laquelle  le  lion  espagnol 
cue  l'aigle  de  Napoleon.  D'une  couleur  de 
crSme  blanchatre,  le  groupe  du  lion  et  du  boeuf 
fut  modele  dans  une  terre  legerement  brunie 
recouverte  d'un  glacis  transparent  et  reluisant. 
Des  analyses  faites  de  la  pate  et  du  glacis  revelent 
que  ce  ne  fut  pas  un  engobe  crdmeux  veritable 
mais  un  type  modifie  de  faience  blanche.  La 
pate  en  est  plus  pale  que  ne  fut  en  general  la 
faience  d'Alcora,  et  suggere  un  effort  vers  la 
reproduction  de  la  pate  cremeuse  anglaise.  Le 
groupe  du  lion  attaquant  un  boeuf,  quoiqu'il 
suit  le  theme  du  bronze  de  Giovanni  Bologna 
est  d'une  telle  pauvrete  sculpturale  qu'il  ne  puisse 
etre  compare  avec  l'art  du  maitre.  II  fut  fonde 
probablement  sur  la  copie  faite  par  Joaquin 
Ferrer  du  groupe  du  lion  et  du  cheval,  quoique 
nettement  inferieur  aux  oeuvres  de  ce  dernier. 
Ceci  suggere  que  le  groupe  fut  modele  par  un 
sculpteur  inferieur  a  l'epoque  ou  Ferrer  dirigea 
la  fabrication  des  sujets  en  sculpture  a  la  fabrique 
d'Alcora. 

Heveningham  Hall 

(voir  pages  71-75) 

Heveningham  Hall,  dans  le  comte  de  Suffolk, 
est  un  des  exemples  les  plus  parfaits  du  gout  x\6o- 
classique.  La  maison  originale,  qui  date  du  XVIIIe 
siecle  debutant,  fut  incorporee  dans  une  nouvelle 
maison  que  Sir  Gerald  Vanneck  fit  construire 
par  Sir  Robert  Taylor  en  1778.  L'exterieur  reste 
presque  comme  l'a  laisse  Taylor,  mais  il  fut 
remplace  comme  architecte  avant  de  decorer 
l'interieur  de  la  maison  et  ce  travail  fut  confie'  a 
James  Wyatt  qui  l'acheva  en  1784.  Le  plan  de  la 
maison  doit  beaucoup  a  Robert  Adam  dans  son 
arrangement  lucide  et  pratique;  elle  est  amenagde 
en  deux  sections  communicantes,  qui  restent 
ndanmoins  separees:  une  grande  suite  de  salles 
d'apparat,  et  un  groupe  d'appartements  privet 
pour  la  vie  quotidienne.  La  peinture  decorative 
est  par  Biagio  Rebecca,  qui  travailla  aussi  pour 
Adam,  mais  elle  est  plus  restreinte  en  proportion 
a  son  ambience  qu'en  general  elle  ne  Test  dans 
les  interieurs  d'Adam,  et  la  decoration  des  salons, 
de  la  bibliocheque  et  de  la  salle  d'entree  joint  a 
une  delicatesse  incroyable  une  grande  beaute*  de 
proportion.  Les  jardins  furent  ameViage"s  par 
Capabihty  Brown  en  1780,  et  il  y  a  une  orangerie 
par  Wyatt. 

La  Salle  d'entree  (Nos.  1  et  2)  fait  un  ensemble 
superbe  avec  des  stucs  blancs  sur  des  murs  vert 
pale,  des  colonnes  imitant  le  marbre  jaune  de 
Sienne,  et  un  dallage  en  marbres  blanc,  rouge  et 
noir.  La  Salle  a  manger  (Planchc;  Nos.  3  et  4)  a 
des  portes  en  acajou  aux  moulures  finement 
sculptces,  et  une  cheminee  en  marbre,  des  lunet- 
tes et  des  panneaux  peints  par  Rebecca  en 
grisaille  sur  fond  rouge  pour  simuler  des  reliefs. 


Les  niches  cintrees  pour  les  consoles  sont  decorees 
avec  des  rainceaux  d'acanthe  et  de  chevrefeuille 
en  stuc  d'une  grande  delicatesse  mais  plus 
robustes  que  pareils  details  par  Robert  Adam.  Le 
Salon  (No.  5),  en  vert  tendre  et  biscuit,  est 
harmonieux  et  Elegant,  et  la  Bibliotheque  (Nos. 
6  et  7)  a  des  colonnes  en  faux  marbre  imitant  le 
porphyre  rouge.  Le  medaillon  dans  le  plafond 
et  les  tetes  de  poetes  et  de  philosophes  dans  la 
frise  sont  peints  par  Rebecca  en  faux  reliefs.  La 
Salle  etrusque  (No.  8)  est  probablement  l'exemple 
le  plus  parfait  du  genre.  Les  murs  en  vert  pale 
contrastent  avec  les  stucs  blancs  et  la  decoration 
etrusque  peinte  par  Rebecca  dans  un  rouge 
fonce  caracteristique.  La  Salle  des  Estampes 
(No.  10),  sans  decoration  elaboree,  doit  sa 
distinction  au  plafond  profondement  voute  et  a 
la  courbe  raffinee  du  mur  encadrant  la  cheminee. 
Le  Salon  prive  (No.  9),  avec  sa  voute  en  berceau, 
montre  le  genre  ndo-classique  tres  simplifie'  d'un 
plafond  a  caissons,  caracteristique  de  Wyatt  et 
d'autres  architectes  apres  Adam.  La  moulure  est 
en  forme  de  guilloche.  Dans  la  facade  dormant 
sur  le  nord  (No.  11)  Taylor  a  impose  sur 
l'ancienne  maison  des  colonnes  corinthiennes 
massives  et  une  etage  mansarde"e.  Le  corps-de- 
logis  est  lie  aux  pavilions  par  des  ailes  a  balus- 
trades et  un  long  soubassement  rustique'  aux 
fenetres  cintrees.  L'orangerie  (No.  12)  a  une  frise 
de  guirlandes  et  de  pateres,  et  des  chapitaux 
decores  avec  des  tetes  de  beliers  audessus  de 
rainceaux  d'acanthes. 

Richard  Wilson 

(voir  pages  82-86) 

Richard  Wilson  (1713-14— 1782)  fut  un  des 
rares  gallois  a  devenir  artiste  celebre.  Quoiqu'il 
recut  son  education  artistique  en  Angleterre,  et  y 
travailla  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  de  sa  vie,  il 
naquit  et  mourut  en  Pays  de  Galles  et  fut  un  des 
premiers  a  s'inspirer  du  paysage  gallois.  Le 
Musee  National  de  Cardiff  possede  le  portrait 
de  Wilson  peint  par  Mengs  a  Rome  en  1752,  et 
environ  1 8  tableaux  et  22  dessins  qui  lui  peuvent 
etre  attribuds  avec  confiance.  Comme  portrait- 
iste,  ses  oeuvres  competences  manquent  de 
caractcre,  et  c'est  sur  ses  paysages  que  s'appuie 
son  titre  a  la  renommee.  Beaucoup  d'entr'eux 
represented  les  sites  et  les  scenes  d'ltalie: 
quelques-unes,  notamment  les  Nos.  4  et  5,  rap- 
pellent  les  sujets  de  bandits  par  Salvator  Rosa, 
tableaux  tres  recherches,  ct  d'autres,  peints  ou  en 
Italie  ou  d'apres  des  esquisses  faites  pendant  son 
long  sejour,  tels  la  vue  de  Rome  et  le  Ponte  Molle, 
date  'Roma  1754',  ou  le  Jardin  de  la  Villa 
Madama,  peint  apres  son  retour  en  Angleterre, 
rappellcnt  la  forte  impression  que  fircnt  sur  lui 
les  oeuvres  de  Claude,  impression  temperce  par 
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l'exemple  de  Canaletto,  Marco  Ricci  et  Zucar- 
elli.  Parfois  dans  ses  vues  anglaiscs,  Wilson  subit 
plutot  l'inrluence  du  paysage  hollandais  que 
celle  dc  Claude,  aide-  par  son  faire  tendre  comme, 
par  exemplc,  dans  la  Vue  de  Douvres  dc  1747 
(No.  2)  ou  dans  Les  Etangs  du  Pare  de  Richmond 
de  vers  1760  (No.  9).  Dans  quelques-unes  de  ses 
vues  galloises — dans  le  Ch&teau  de  Dolbadam,  ou 
dans  La  Vallie  du  Mawddach  de  vers  1774  (Nos. 
11  et  12) — il  arrange  tant  bien  que  mal  la  topo- 
graphic du  site  pour  creer  ses  effets  splendides  de 
luminosity  et  d'espace  transparente,  et  il  nous 
ddmontre  combien  les  formules  classiques 
s'adapterent  au  paysages  sereins  de  son  pays 
natal.  Le  Chateau  de  Carnaervon,  expose  en  1766 
(No.  13),  rappelle  Canaletto  par  son  format  et  sa 
couleur  eclatante;  l'avant-plan  est  libre  de  tout 
detail  superflu,  et  l'espace,  le  faire,  et  la  com- 
position sont  solides  et  exactes.  Le  Chdteau  et  la 
Ville  de  Pembroke,  peint  vers  1775  (No.  14),  est  une 
de  ses  plus  belles  oeuvres.  II  suit  avec  une 
fidelite"  insolite  la  topographie  du  site,  mais 
revet  la  scene  d'une  majeste  noble,  due  en  partie 
a  son  emploi  instinctif  des  formes  de  la  com- 
position classique  et  en  partie  a  la  couleur  grave 
et  sonore  et  la  lumiere  tendre  et  enveloppante. 

Un  Cheval  en  Proto-porcelaine 

(voir  page  77) 

La  matiere  dont  ce  cheval  est  faconnee  fut 
employee  du  troisieme  siecle  avant  J.C.  au 
treizieme  siecle  de  notre  ere,  du  Kor£e  a  Hong 
Kong,  de  Chekiang  a  Shensi.  C'est  une  terre 
pierreuse  gris  pale  reconvert  en  premier  Ueu  par 
un  email  qui  au  feu  devient  brunatre,  et  puis  par 
un  glacis  vert  feldspathique  d'une  teinte  rangeant 
du  jaune  au  vert  olive.  L'application  au  petit 
hazard  de  ce  glacis  permet  souvent  a  l'email  de 
transpercer  et  les  gouttes  de  glacis  font  l'effet  de 
joyaux  hquides.  Cette  matiere  a  offert  de  grandes 
difficultees  pour  sa  date  et  sa  location,  et  la 
tendance  originale  fut  d'en  placer  les  exemples 
dans  les  Six  Dynasties  (222-589  de  notre  ere)  et 
les  Cinq  Dynasties  (907-960  de  notre  ere),  mais 
une  etude  plus  approfondie  suggere  que  cette 
date  arbitraire  est  erronee.  La  location  de  certains 
fours  a  aide  d'en  determiner  la  provenance,  et 
une  comparaison  avec  des  bronzes  anterieur  a 
l'epoque  Han  et  de  l'epoque  Han  meme  nous 
permet  d'en  dater  une  grande  partie  aux  epoques 
Han  et  Chou  finissant.  Cette  ceramique  se 
divise  en  deux  groupes  principals:  la  'proto- 
porcelaine'  et  la  Yiieh  yao.  La  Yiieh  yao  est  d'un 
gris  plus  pale,  libre  de  taches  noires,  etegamment 
faconnee,  plus  legere  et  au  glacis  plus  uniforme. 
Le  groupe  plus  ancien  s'inspire  souvent  de 
bronzes  anterieur  a  l'epoque  Han,  tandis  que  la 
Yiieh  yao  commence  a  l'epoque  Han  et  pourrait 
bien  se  prolonger  jusqu'a  l'epoque  Sung. 

Ce  cheval  appartient  certainement  au  groupe 
Yiieh  yao,  et  on  est  tente  de  le  placer  dans 
l'epoque  Han,  car  les  formes  paraissent  avoir  ete 
decoupees  plutot  que  modelees  comme  le  sont 
les  chevaux  T'ang.  La  qualite  pierreuse  de  la 
matiere,  et  la  maniere  d'y  appliquer  le  glacis, 
confirment  qu'il  s'agit  bien  d'un  cheval  Yiieh 
yao:  un  cheval  en  'proto-porcelaine'  et  peut-e'tre 
le  plus  grand  morceau  de  sculpture  Yiieh  yao 
decouvert  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 


Un  examen  des  gravures  pour  le 
'Beau  livre'  de  Roger  Vieillard 
Contemporary  French  'Beau  livre' — 2 

(voir  pages  87-90) 

Celui  qui  s'interesse  au  beau  livre  se  rend 
compte  immediatement  des  qualit&  tant  vision- 
naires  que  techniques  qui  y  sont  indispensables. 
Ces  qualites,  jointes  d'ailleurs  a  une  grande 
sensibilite"  et  intelhgence  ne  sont  nulle  part  plus 
evidente  que  chez  le  graveur,  Roger  Vieillard. 
Si  1'heVedite  est  pour  quelque  chose  dans  son 
evolution,  il  faut  admettre  que  dans  ses  jeunes 
annees  il  se  distingue  moins  dans  ses  aptitudes 
pour  le  dessin  que  pour  le  latin,  le  droit  et  la 
litterature.  On  constate  1 'importance  dans  sa 
vocation  naissante  de  son  amitie  avec  le  futur 
peintre,  Bazaine,  de  la  revelation  de  l'art  moderne 
a  travers  le  ballet  russe  et  de  l'encouragement 
donne  par  Mme  Jeanne  Bucher.  De  ses  annees  de 
service  au  Maroc  011  il  fit  ses  premiers  croquis 
date  son  inter£t  permanent  pour  la  mdteorologie 
d'oii  l'origine  des  formes  de  nuage  dans  ses 
gravures.  De  retour  a  Paris  il  decide  d'assurer 
son  independance  en  entrant  dans  une  banque,  ce 
qui  devait  etre  le  debut  d'une  remarquable 
dualite" — car  il  reste  toujours  banquier  eminent. 
Entre  temps  il  se  passionne  pour  les  problemes 
de  la  representation  de  l'espace  et  il  apprend  le 
metier  de  graveur  chez  W.  S.  Hayter,  fondateur 
du  celebre  Atelier  17.  II  s'installe  bientot  dans  un 
atelier  a  lui  et  en  1938  epouse  le  peintre  ameri- 
cain,  Anita  de  Caro — qui  continue  a  exposer. 
Un  an  plus  tard  il  recoit  sa  premiere  commis- 
sion— 6  gravures  pour  La  Fable  de  Phaeton.  On 
est  frappe  par  la  maitrise  d'une  ligne  qui  est  deja 
celle  d'un  graveur  de  vocation  et  dont  les 
sinuosites  sont  caract^ristiques  (No.  1).  Ce  qui 
separe  ce  procede  de  tout  autre  forme  de  taille- 
douce  c'est  que  le  burin  a  tres  exactement  la 
fonction  du  soc  qui  creuse  dans  le  cuivre  un 
sillon  triangulaire  dont  la  main  de  l'artiste  peut 
varier  la  profondeur.  Si  l'usage  de  la  gravure  en 
moyen  d'expression  directe  fut  rare  au  passe,  il 
Test  moins  aujourd'hui — temoin  les  ouvrages 
de  Hayter,  Courtin  {Tandis  que  Von  agonise,  de 
Faulkner),  Vieillard,  etc.  Apres  la  guerre  Vieil- 
lard experimenta  avec  des  gravures  separees — 
dont  le  total  actuel  depasse  de  beaucoup  celui 
qu'il  a  faites  pour  le  livre.  Celles  pour  Hommage 
a  Rimbaud  (1945),  tout  en  possedant  une  affinite 
avec  la  posesie  surrealiste  de  Rimbaud,  revele 
une  vision  et  un  langage  tout  personnels  (No.  2). 
On  remarque  souvent  dans  son  oeuvre  les  effets 
heureux  qu'il  obtient  en  opposant  aux  lignes  des 
hachures  depourvues  de  contours.  Ses  gravures 
pour  Le  Discours  de  la  Methode  illuminent  com- 
me un  projecteur  la  magnifigue  poesie  des 
phrases  cartesieimes.  Je  pense  en  particulier  a 
deux  d'entre  elles  (voir  No.  3)  qui  revelent  la 
dualite  de  l'homme  du  XVII'*rae  siecle— 
rhomme  religieux  perdu  dans  l'univers  (symbol- 
ise par  la  grande  foret  qui  semble  l'ecraser)  et 
1'homme  renaissance,  capable  de  tout  resoudre 
par  la  raison.  L'oeuvre  de  Vieillard  devenait  de 
plus  en  plus  connu  dans  toute  les  gaieties 
mondiales.  L'exposition  particuliere  a  la  Han- 
over (1950)  fourmt  au  pubhc  anglais  l'occasion 
d'admirer  ses  gravures  de  grande  envergure — 
dont  celles  pour  YEccUsiaste.  On  remarque  la 


decoration  splendide  que  nous  offre  le  numeVo  4 
avec  ses  contrastes  de  symboles  et  l'autre  (No.  5) 
ou  le  filet  qui  s'etend  devant  la  figure  d'homme 
allie  a  la  beaute  d'une  toile  d'araigne*e  celle  d'une 
draperic  grecque.  Pour  celles  de  moindre  format 
Vieillard  a  cree  une  sorte  de  stenographic  qui  lui 
permet  d'eVoquer,  comme  dans  ses  gravures 
pour  Le  Banquet  (No.  6)  toute  une  scene.  Les 
resultats  de  ses  recentes  recherches  pour  rem- 
placer  la  couleur  dans  la  gravure,  comme  de  ses 
voyages  a  Rome  et  en  Sicile  sont  visibles  dans 
Les  Eliments  (en  preparation)  ou  il  essaie 
d'interpreter — avec  un  succes  d'ailleurs  remar- 
quable— les  quatre  elements  selon  l'essence  de 
leur  structure.  Le  Chemin  du  Vain  Espoir  (1956) — 
petit  chef-d'oeuvre  a  tous  les  points  de  vue — 
est  un  texte  du  poete  Frenaud.  Le  frontispiece 
(No.  7)  nous  montre  un  merveilleux  exemple 
de  la  simplification  qui  ne  peut  resulter  que 
d'une  longue  experience.  L'illustration  pour  'A  la 
Grace'  interprete  en  termes  facilement  com- 
prehensibles  et  seduisants  a  l'oeil  les  elans  de  la 
foi.  Descartes  decrit  dans  une  phrase  justement 
celebre  comment  il  avait  trouve  une  methode. 
Vieillard,  lui  aussi,  en  a  trouve  une  dans  ce 
milieu  exigeant  qu'est  la  gravure,  une  d'ailleurs 
qui  exprime  parfaitement  son  genie. 

Deux  portraits  par  Allan  Ramsay 

(voir  page  76) 

Dans  une  lettre  ecrite  de  Rome  le  2  janvier 
1756  l'architecte  Robert  Adam  precise  qu' Allan 
Ramsay  n'avait  peint  que  cinq  portraits  depuis 
son  arrivee  un  an  auparavant.  Encore  deux  de  ces 
cinq  portraits  viennent  justement  d'etre  remis  au 
jour  (1' unique  connu  jusqu'a  present  £tait  celui 
de  Mme  Ramsay  a  la  National  Gallery 
d'Edimbourg) :  celui  de  Robert  Wood,  voyageur 
et  homme  politique,  et  de  John  Burgoyne, 
soldat  et  dramaturge.  L'interet  de  ces  portraits 
reside  en  ce  qu'ils  viennent  tous  a  un  moment 
critique  dans  la  carriere  de  l'artiste,  et  qu'ils  ont 
ete  peints  pour  son  propre  plaisir  et  pour 
s'exercer  a  peindre,  et  non  comme  resultat 
de  commandes.  lis  representent  les  essais 
techniques  et  les  recherches  dans  un  style 
nouveau  que  Ramsay  etait  venu  en  Italie  pour 
perfectionner  afin  de  pouvoir  mieux  combattre 
son  nouveau  rival,  le  jeune  Reynolds.  Le 
portrait  de  Robert  Wood  est  signe  et  date  1755, 
et  dans  cette  oeuvre  soignee  et  recherchee 
Ramsay  se  montre  le  maitre  de  son  nouveau 
style  francais.  Celui  de  Burgoyne  fut  decrit  par 
Adam  comme  n'etant  qu'a  moitie  acheve, 
et  parait  etre  demeure  a  ce  point,  ou  a  cause  du 
depart  du  modele,  ou  parceque  Ramsay  ne  fut 
point  satisfait  de  son  style  entierement  different, 
car  ce  dernier  est  peint  beaucoup  plus  largement  et 
avec  un  faire  bien  plus  vigoureux  que  le  portrait 
lisse  et  minutieux  de  Wood,  ce  qui  suggere  que 
Ramsay  avait  abandonne  le  style  des  pastellistes 
francais  et  deMengs  pour  une  source  d'inspiration 
italienne  plus  vigoureuse.  Ces  deux  portraits 
different  aussi  beaucoup  dans  leur  composition  et 
dans  leur  sentiment  psychologique,  et  mettent  en 
evidence  le  choix  de  poses  heureux  et  plein 
d'imagination  pour  faire  valoir  les  caracteres  de 
ses  modeles.  II  est  done  encore  plus  surprenant 
qu'apres  son  retouraLondres  Ramsay  ne  se  soucia 
point  de  developper  ce  moyen  d'expression. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


French  Elegance 

LOOKING  at  some  eighteenth-century 
French  pictures  at  the  Wildenstein's 
Gallery  (147  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i), 
I  was  reminded  of  the  Goncourts'  remark,  in 
relation  to  Watteau :  'With  the  exception  of  the 
works  of  Char  din,  every  painting  of  the  century, 
if  it  was  not  dedicated  to  the  cult  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  revived  the  attitudes,  the  facial  expres- 
sions, the  style  of  coiffure,  the  colour,  the 
drawing,  the  very  touch  of  the  deceased  master'. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  true  of  France,  if  we  except 
as  the  Goncourts  infer,  David  and  that  supreme 
pastel  portraitist,  La  Tour.  A  Wildenstein 
picture  by  Watteau,  Promenade  sur  les  Remparts 
(i8|  x  2i|  ins.),  is  an  example  of  the  artist's 
best  period,  showing  an  arrangement  of  figures 
in  an  arcadian  setting,  founded  on  nature,  none 
the  less ;  for  Watteau  was  as  good  as  landscapist 
as  he  was  a  figure-artist.  This  picture  was  in  the 
collection  of  M.  de  Julienne  until  1756  and  has 
since  been  in  various  private  collections.  It  was 
engraved  by  Aubert  in  1732,  and  has  been  re- 
produced, catalogued  and  cited  in  various  books 
by  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  master. 

Boucher  certainly  inherited  much  of 
Watteau's  vision.  Before  the  artist  was  twenty 
the  aforesaid  M.  de  Julienne  employed  him  to 
engrave  the  plates  of  Watteau's  Livres  d' Etudes,  a 
valuable  and  exacting  'apprenticeship'  for  one 
so  young:  but  Boucher,  more  robust  in  health, 
developed  a  larger  if  less  refined  style.  Luscious 
in  temperament,  and  master  of  the  ideal  figure, 
he  became,  as  it  were,  the  supreme  decorator  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion his  influence  upon  Europe.  The  picture 
entitled  Autumn  at  Wildenstein's  is  a  lesson  in 
the  art  of  filling  a  circular  space  with  three 
infant-figures,  drapery  and  still-life.  With  what 
skill  has  the  artist  put  one  of  these  putti  into 
shadow,  thereby  articulating  the  design.  A 
harmony  of  delicate  flesh-colour,  red  drapery 
and  blue  grapes,  this  work  is  signed  and  dated 
1 74 1  when  Boucher  at  the  age  of  38  was  all  the 
rage  in  Paris  as  a  stage-designer. 

A  portrait  that  epitomises  royal  elegance  and 
privilege  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV  is  the 
Madame  Sophie  of  France,  eighth  child  of  the 
king.  By  the  younger  Drouet,  signed  and  dated 
1763,  it  is  28J  X  23^  ins.  Drouet  was  also  linked 
with  Watteau  in  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Boucher: 
and  the  association  is  obvious  when  we  con- 
template this  realisation  of  regal  eminence  and 
character.  The  painting  of  the  sumptuous  blue, 
red  and  white  dress  is  masterly.  It  is  among  the 
best  known  of  eighteenth-century  royal 
portraits,  having  been  widely  exhibited  and 
recorded  in  various  books  about  the  period. 


The  Scottish  Touch 

IF  ever  an  artist  had  the  portrait  painter's 
temperament,  par  excellence.,  by  which  I  mean 
that  his  main  interest  as  a  painter  was  to  record 
in  brilliant  style  facial  character  and  beauty,  it 
was  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  Born  in  1756,  he  came 
of  age  when  portrait  art  in  England  was  at  its 
best.  Yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  probably  one 
all  the  better  for  Raeburn's  originality  of  style, 
that  he  was  not  profoundly  influenced  in  actual 
technique  by  contemporary  English  or  earlier 
continental  masters.  No  doubt  through  David 
Martin  and  Allan  Ramsay  he  caught  something 
of  the  latter's  grandeur,  but  by  the  time  Raeburn 
visited  Italy  in  1785  his  place  in  Scotland  as  an 
artist  was  established  and  his  style  already 
formed.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  his  career 
was  one  of  continuous  success,  and  James  Caw 
lists  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  portraits. 
With  such  fame  as  Raeburn  enjoyed  in  the 
north  one  wonders  why  he  ever  contemplated 
coming  to  London.  Nor  is  one  surprised  that 
Lawrence  easily  dissuaded  him.  Raeburn 
particularly  excels  in  subtly  powerful  presenta- 
tion of  masculine  and  feminine  character,  with- 
out an  over-emphasis  on  physiognomical 
details,  and  few  artists  could  have  surpassed  him 
in  the  delineation  of  the  dignity  of  old  age. 
Furthermore,  he  often  achieved  this  without  any 
adventitious  scenic  aids,  leaving  the  portrait  to 
express  itself.  Face  and  costume  were  sufficient. 
When  a  good  Raeburn  comes  on  to  the  market 
it  is  an  unusual  art  event,  and  Messrs.  Leggatt's 
specimen  (at  30  St.  James's  Street,  London, 
S.W.i)  is  a  delightful  experience  to  see.  It  is 
30  X  25  ins.  and  of  Lady  Colville,  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  Mure  of  Caldwell  in  Ayrshire. 
She  was  the  wife  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Colville  (1770-1843).  Lady  Colville,  wearing 
Regency  style  costume  and  a  single  row  of 
pearls,  was  an  admirable  subject  for  Raeburn's 
genius.  Her  husband,  a  soldier  of  distinction, 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  Ireland,  Egypt,  the 
Peninsular.  He  commanded  a  division  in 
Belgium  at  the  time  of  Waterloo. 

Abels  of  Cologne 

A  RETROSPECTIVE  exhibition  of  flower- 
pieces  and  still-lifes  recently  held  by  Abels  in 
Cologne  was  a  stimulating  lesson  chrono- 
logically in  a  subject  that  has  found  many 
inspired  painters  from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  day.  Beginning  with  Jan  Breughel 
(1 568-1625),  son  of  the  great  Pieter,  it  was  clear 
that  his  intensive  realism  and  decorative  arrange- 
ment set  a  standard  of  Flemish  and  Dutch 
flower-painting  for  Jan  van  Huysum,  Hardine 
and  other  seventeenth  to  eighteenth-century 


masters,  and  was  still  a  force  as  late  as  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  The  influence  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  Jan  Frans  Dael  (1 764-1 840)  who, 
by  the  way,  lived  and  worked  in  Paris,  was 
patronised  by  Napoleon  the  First  and  Louis 
XVIII,  and  was  awarded  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 
The  exhibition  at  Abels  contained  a  fine  example 
by  him  (No.  19):  Roses  and  Tulips  in  a  Niche. 
With  Antoine  Vollon  (183  3-1900),  known  as  the 
Chardin  of  his  time,  the  still-life  has  both  depth 
and  impressionism,  wherein  quality  of  paint  and 
subtlety  of  tonal  values  have  a  truth  of  their  own. 
Coming  nearer  to  our  time,  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  Vlaminck  with  his  Bouquet  de  Fleurs, 
an  early  work  strongly  influenced  by  Cezanne. 
Derain's  simple  force  and  vision,  and  Raoul 
Dufy's  chromatic  dots  added  variety  to  a 
collection  of  sixty-two  pieces.  A  second 
exhibition  of  general  subjects  by  old  and  new 
masters  contained  several  important  works, 
notably  a  splendid  Barbizon  landscape  by  Jules 
Dupre.  Signed  and  dated  1835,  it  was  painted 
when  Dupre1  was  only  twenty-four.  A  charming 
work  entitled  Deux  Femmcs  au  Bord  de  I'Eau, 
albeit  reminiscent  of  Renoir,  was  by  Dietz 
Edzard. 

Roderick  O'Conor 

HERE  and  there  in  the  chronicle  of  art  one 
encounters  that  'rare  bird'  who  is  indifferent  to 
exhibitionism  of  any  kind,  but  yet  goes  his 
way  presumably  trying  to  please  himself.  In 
the  case  of  Roderick  O'Conor  it  went  a  long 
way  in  point  of  time ;  for  he  was  born  in  1 860 
and  died  in  1940.  O'Conor 's  first  show  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  sixteen  years  after  his 
death,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  artist  had  a 
vigorous  style  founded  to  some  extent  on 
Gauguin,  whom  he  knew  well  at  Pont  Aven  in 
1892,  and  Van  Gogh.  Such  early  paintings  as 
Breton  Woman  Knitting,  Girl  Reposing,  and 
Yellow  Landscape  have  temperamental  and 
stylistic  affinities  with  the  revolutionaries  of 
those  far  away  days.  Those  who  do  not  know 
O'Conor's  work  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
some  of  it  at  the  Roland,  Browse  and  Delbanco 
Galleries  (19,  Cork  Street,  London,  W.i).  They 
will  note  that,  although  the  artist  was  sincerely 
attracted  to  modernism  in  painting,  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  frustrated  by  theories, 
retaining  'a  very  direct  pictorial  approach 
towards  reality'.  Though  Irish,  he  had  lived 
continuously  in  France  since  1883,  after  training 
in  London,  Antwerp  and  Paris.  He  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  been  culturally  French  and 
his  paintings  come  into  the  modern  French 
School.  With  drawings  by  Augustus  and  Gwen 
John  and  Sickcrt,  the  current  exhibition,  which 
remains  open  until  April,  is  well  worth  seeing. 
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Amateur  of  Genius 

FEW  artists  could  have  been  happier  than 
H.  B.  Brabazon  (1821-1906).  His  work  and  life 
had  a  certain  detached  lyrical  simplicity  as  of  a 
man  who  revelled  in  his  lot.  Fortunate  in  material 
circumstances,  he  was  not  compelled  to  earn  his 
living  by  painting.  But  this  fact  did  not  prevent 
him  from  the  hard  work  he  enjoyed,  devoting 
his  considerable  talent  to  perfecting  a  genuine, 
personal  style.  Brabazon  wandered  about 
Europe  and  further  afield  to  North  Africa  and 
the  Orient,  making  many  hundreds  of  sketches, 
as  well  as  studying  the  old  masters  and  inter- 
preting them  in  watercolour  notes.  His  was  an 
irrepressible  habit  for  sketching  and  he  would 
bring  back  a  harvest  of  watercolours  from 
Venice,  Rome,  Madrid,  Morocco,  or  wherever 
it  was  that  the  mood  had  taken  him.  A  very 
cultured  man,  he  loved  all  that  was  best  in  art, 
and  the  friends  who  practised  it.  Painters,  poets, 
musicians  and  children  were  of  his  circle.  I 
remember  the  late  Mrs.  Eves,  widow  of  the 
portrait-painter,  Reginald  Eves,  R.A.,  telling 
me  how,  as  a  child,  she  used  to  creep  away  from 
the  company  at  Seddlescombe,  Sussex,  where 
Brabazon  had  a  house,  and  seek  the  old  artist  in 
his  room  at  the  top.  To  their  mutual  pleasure 
they  would  look  through  his  'daubs'  as  he  called 
them.  Brabazon  was  seventy  when  Sargent 
induced  him  to  have  a  public  exhibition, 
Brabazon  at  first  disliking  the  idea  immensely. 
It  was  opened  at  the  Goupil  Galleries.  The  rest 
is  immortality.  Critics  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise.  Sir  Frederick  Wedmore  wrote  that 
Brabazon  'was  a  country  squire  who,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years  old,  made  his  debut  as  a  profes- 
sional artist  and  straightway  became  famous'. 
Lewis  Hind  and  D.  S.  MacCol  were  equally 
eulogistic,  and  Ruskin  in  a  somewhat  expansive 
mood  remarked  that  'Brabazon  is  the  only 
person  since  Turner  at  whose  feet  I  can  sit  and 
worship  and  learn  about  colour'.  An  extravagant 
judgment,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Brabazon 
was  an  exquisite  colourist.  A  small  collection  of 
his  Italian  and  other  sketches  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Sidney  Sabin  Gallery  (Cork  Street  Galleries, 
London,  W.i). 

Portrait  of  the  Duke 

KEENLY  awaited  is  the  portrait  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  that  Signor  Annigoni  has 
been  concentrating  on  for  some  time:  and 
having  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  nearing 
completion  in  the  artist's  London  studio  I  am 
in  a  position  to  state  that  the  work  is  in  every 
respect  a  worthy  companion-piece  to  the 
artist's  picture  of  H.M.  the  Queen.  Nor  would 
it  surprise  me  if  it  won  as  great  a  popular  success. 
Signor  Annigoni  shows  the  Duke  in  naval 
uniform  standing  three-quarter  length,  wearing 
the  dark  green  velvet  cloak  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  with  both  hands  on  the  sword-hilt. 
The  pose  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  features  are 
rendered  with  profound  insight  into  character, 
the  serious  mien  emphasizing  the  general 
dignity  of  effect.  Where  the  Italian  master 
scores  in  his  portrait  conceptions  is  in  the  depth 
of  structural  knowledge,  and  the  technique 
essential  to  complete  expression  thereof.  Having 
watched  this  painting  from  its  beginning,  I  was 


struck  by  the  care  that  Annigoni  takes  in  the 
planning  of  details  as  well  as  the  large  design. 
Many  notes  of  the  face,  figure  and  background 
were  used  to  aid  the  artist  in  the  realisation  of 
the  picture  as  a  whole.  The  background  is 
suggestive  of  a  coast-line,  and  flying  seagulls 
convey  the  idea  of  a  wide,  open,  atmospheric 
scene.  As  in  the  portrait  of  the  Queen,  which 
contained  a  minute  symbol  of  the  artist  as  a 
fisherman — a  kind  of  signature — the  Duke's 
portrait  has  a  tiny,  almost  imperceptible,  figure 
of  the  painter  carrying  a  fish,  an  allegorical 
compliment  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  who 
commissioned  both  portraits. 

Legend  of  Old  Rome 

CONSIDERING  the  best  of  Zuccarelli's 
pictures  and  the  artist's  European  reputation 
during  his  lifetime,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
Richard  Wilson's  critical  attitude,  except  on  the 
grounds  of  professional  jealousy.  There  was, 
however,  some  mutual  admiration  at  first  when 
they  met  in  Venice,  since  in  a  letter  from  that 
city  dated  July,  1751,  Wilson  writes:  'What 
pleases  me  better  for  my  private  satisfaction  is 
that  Zuccarelli,  a  famous  painter  of  this  place, 
made  me  an  offer  of  his  painting  a  picture  for  a 
portrait  of  himself,  which  I  am  doing  with 
great  pleasure'.  Zuccarelli  was  then  fifty  and 
Wilson  nearing  forty.  Their  careers  ran  con- 
currently in  England  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  former  being 
very  successful  while  the  latter  was  the  reverse. 
Both  were  foundation  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  feels  that  if  Wilson  ever  saw 
Zuccarelli's  picture,  Marcus  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  Gulf,  he  must  have  been  impressed  by  it.  It 
is  a  brilliant  performance.  Architecture,  figures 
and  dramatic  sentiment  are  rendered  with  great 
skill.  The  legend  of  Marcus  Curtius  is  that  a 
gulf  appeared  in  the  Forum  and  seers  foretold 
that  it  would  not  close  until  Rome's  most 
valuable  possession  was  thrown  into  it. 
The  noble  young  Roman,  recognising  that 
nothing  was  more  precious  than  a  brave  citizen, 
jumped  into  the  chasm.  The  theme  is,  of  course, 
theatrical,  but  Zuccarelli  has  given  it  a  coherent 
realism  by  grouping  his  figures  against  a  back- 
ground of  magnificent  architecture,  including 
part  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  Arch  of  Septimus 
Severus,  even  if  these  places  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  of  the  legendary  exploit.  This  picture,  which 
is  now  at  Mr.  William  R.  Drown's  Galleries 
(45,  Dover  Street,  London,  W.i)  was  at 
one  time  in  the  Northwick  Park  Collection, 
and  was  attributed  for  many  years  to  Pannini. 
On  cleaning,  the  monogram  FRZ.  F.  was 
revealed. 

At  the  Arts  Council 

ONE  of  the  immortals  of  English  watercolour 
painting  and  etching,  Samuel  Palmer,  is  to  be 
seen  at  his  best  at  the  current  Arts  Council 
exhibition  in  St.  James's  Square,  London. 
Here,  indeed,  was  an  artist  of  landscape  as 
distinguished  with  the  brush,  tint  and  etching 
needle  as  the  poet  Gray  was  in  words.  Palmer 
was  devoted  to  the  quiet  elegiac  pastoral  scene, 
and  with  a  little  group  of  similar  enthusiasts 
'retired'  as  a  young  man  to  Shoreham  in  Kent, 


there  to  meditate  on  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Though  most  of  them  were  youthful,  they  called 
themselves  the  'Ancients',  and  the  villagers, 
getting  the  word  wrong,  called  them  'Extol- 
lagers',  meaning,  presumably,  star-gazers. 
Palmer  had  had  the  advantage  of  William 
Blake's  friendship,  and  he  understood  the 
visionary  as  few  people  could  have  done. 
A.  H.  Palmer,  in  his  biography  of  his  father, 
tells  of  the  meeting  of  old  Blake  and  young 
Palmer  about  the  year  1826,  and  how  they  used 
to  walk  together  from  London  to  Collins's 
Farm,  Hampstead,  where  John  Linnell  lived. 
One  would  give  much  to  have  heard  their 
conversation,  but  we  do  know  that  'as  the  two 
friends  reached  the  farm,  a  merry  troop  turned 
out  to  meet  them  led  by  a  little  fair-haired  girl 
of  some  six  years  old'. 

The  'little  girl'  lived  to  a  great  age  and 
remembered  'cold  winter  nights  when  Blake 
was  wrapped  up  in  an  old  shawl  by  Mrs. 
Linnell,  and  sent  on  his  homeward  way,  with 
the  servant,  lantern  in  hand,  lighting  him  across 
the  heath  to  the  main  road'.  Throughout  his 
life  Palmer  must  often  have  recalled  those  happy 
occasions  at  the  Linnells  with  whom  he  became 
connected  by  marrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linnell's 
eldest  daughter.  Writing  in  the  Old  Water- 
colour  Society's  Club  Volume  (1926/7),  the  late 
Martin  Hardie  summed  up  Samuel  Palmer's 
work  in  these  ihuminating  words:  'It  has  a 
largeness  and  permanence,  as  though  he  were 
picturing  not  one  evening,  but  all  evenings ;  not 
one  village,  but  all  the  ample  comfort  and 
beauty  of  our  English  countryside'. 

What  is  a  Tachiste? 

IN  THE  passion  for  novelty  that  has  agitated 
the  arts  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  latest 
movement  is  that  of  the  Tachistes.  What  is  a 
Tachiste?  My  French  dictionary  gives  a  word, 
tacheter,  meaning  'to  mark  with  spots,  to  fleck, 
to  mottle'.  The  leading  protagonist  of  this 
school  would  appear  to  be  the  American  artist, 
Jackson  Pollack.  Mr.  Bryan  Wynter,  an  English 
tachiste,  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  designs  at  the 
Redfern  Galleries  (Cork  Street,  London,  W.i). 
Looked  at  as  experiments  in  chromatic  pattern- 
ing, some  of  the  works  are  very  attractive. 
At  the  same  place  Mr.  Graham  Sutherland  shows 
a  selection  of  recent  pictures. 

Touring  Exhibitions 

THE  Art  Exhibitions  Bureau,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  circulate  pictures  among  the  people, 
has  arranged  an  exhibition  (March  23  to  April 
23)  of  old  masters,  at  Bedford  from  the  National 
Loans  Collections  Trust;  an  Ivor  Hitchens  show 
at  Ipswich  (March  9  to  April  6);  and  the  Art 
for  Beauty's  Sake  exhibition  at  Scarborough 
(March  30  to  April  27). 

Two  London  Shows 

AN  exhibition  of  sculpture  by  Kenneth  Armitage 
will  appear  at  the  Gimpel  Fils  Galleries  (50 
South  Molton  Street,  London,  W.i)  from 
March  19  to  April  13  and  the  Italian  artist, 
Bruno  Cassinari,  will  be  holding  a  show  at  the 
Matthiesen  Gallery  (142,  New  Bond  Street). 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


I.  'Autumn',  by  Francois  Boucher,  signed  and  dated  1741,  33  ■  30$  inches:  a  harmony  of 
delicate  flesh-colour,  red  drapery  and  blue  grapes.  Wildenstein  Galleries,  London.  2.  'Lady 
Colville',  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  30  ■  20  inches.  Leggatt  Brothers,  London.  3.  'Country 
Lane,  Brittany',  by  Roderic  O'Conor,  dated  1X97,  24  ■'  20  inches,  a  work  111  very  strong 
colour  111  the  manner  of  Matthew  Smith's  palatte.  Roland,  Browse  and  Delbanco,  London. 
4.  'Constantinople  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora',  signed  with  initials  'R.S.'  and  dated  [839, 
34f  x  56 J  inches.  Gooden  and  Fox,  London.  5.  'River  Landscape  with  Highroad',  fully 
signed  by  Jan  van  Goyen,  c.  1639-40,  21  j  ■  31!  inches  (see  Hoisted  de  Groot's  Catalogue 
Raisonne  No.  423).  Abels  Gallery,  Cologne. 
5 
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International 
Saleroom 


MILLION  DOLLAR  SALE:  On  this  and  the  facing 
page  are  twelve  items  from  the  art  collection  formed 
by  the  late  Mrs.  John  E.  Rovensky.  They  were  amongst 
1021  lots  (Part  i)  sold  in  the  Rovensky  Sales  at  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  New  York,  in  January.  Together 
realizing  more  than  a  million  dollars,  the  sale  total 
was  the  largest  obtained  in  New  York  for  a  single  sale 
since  the  dispersal  in  1928  of  the  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary 
Collection.  On  one  day  during  the  Rovensky  sale 
4,500  people  attended  the  saleroom.  All  the  prices 
which  follow  are  in  dollars. 

1 .  Louis  XV  gold  snuffbox  set  in  diamonds,  Ambrose- 
Silvestre  Briceau,  Paris  (c.  1740);  17,000.  2.  Chelsea 
tureen  (c.  1755):  12,000.  3.  One  of  a  pair  of  Meissen 
woodpeckers,  modelled  by  J.  J.  Kaendler  (c.  1735): 
19,000.  4,  5  and  6.  George  I  silver-gilt  ewer  and  basin, 
by  Wm.  Lukin  and  Benjamin  Pyne,  London,  1716  and 
1719;  a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  tazzas,  1719,  all  by 
Pyne;  and  the  toilet  service,  which  together  make  up 
the  celebrated  Ashburnham  Silver  Toilet  Service: 
50,000.  This  English  silver  toilet  service  was  the  first 
complete  one  to  be  offered  at  public  auction 
in  America    in    the    last    twenty   years.  Although 
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bought  by  a  New  York  private  collector,  it 
was  subsequently  brought  back  to  London  by 
the  Antique  Porcelain  Company.  7.  'Le 
M. il.uk-  Imaginaire',  Beauvais  tapestry  after 
J.  B.  Oudry  (dated  1732).  Bought  by  Frank 
Partridge  Inc.  for  37,500.  8.  Louis  XIV  Savon- 
nerie  floral  carpet  (c.  1700).  33,500.  9.  One  of  a 
pair  of  Adam  Hepplewhite  harewood  mar- 
quetry and  satinwood  commodes.  Bought 
by  Mallet  &  Son  for  12,500.  10.  'Francis 
Humberston  Mackenzie,  Lord  Seaforth',  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.R.  A.  13,000. 1 1.  'L'lle 
de  Cythere',  by  Jean  Antoine  Watteau.  17,500. 
12.  'Miss  Tryon',  by  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
R.A.  11,000. 
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I.  Sapphire,  diamond  and  baguette  diamond  necklace,  by  Boucheron.  ,£5,500  (Christie's).  2.  Swedish 
Kallskal  in  parcel-gilt,  by  Johan  Jonsson  Holm,  Stockholm,  c.  1715,  probably  made  to  commemorate 
the  return  home  of  Charles  XII  (1682-1718)  of  Sweden  in  1714  after  an  absence  of  14  years  campaigning 
in  the  Great  Northern  War.  ,£8,300  (Sotheby's).  3.  Marble  statue  of  Aphrodite,  Greek  or  Roman. 
French  francs  1,650,000  (Galerie  Charpentier).  4.  Small  Bow  mug  printed  in  dark  purple  with  a 
Hancock  engraving  of  Frederick  the  Great.  ,£90  (Phillips  Son  &  Neal).  5.  Yellow-coloured  porcelain 
parrot  perched  on  a  green  stump,  Hochst,  c.  1750.  D.M.  6,500  (£553)  (Ernst  Hauswedell,  Hamburg). 


6(a)  and  (b).  Elizabethan  parcel-gilt  8  in.  high  bell- 
shaped  salt  fully  marked  on  base  and  centre  section 
with  the  maker's  mark  (two  crescents)  on  the  cover, 
1598.  The  device  immediately  below  the  date  letter 
(see  (b)),  resembling  a  flower  head,  is  not  given  by 
Jackson  in  Cycle  VII  of  his  Table  of  London  Hall 
Marks.  £1,600  (Sotheby's).  7.  Carved  oak  Flemish 
group,  c.  1480,  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  and  St. 
Anne.  Swiss  francs  5,000  (£400)  (Galerie  Jiirg 
Stuker,  Bern). 
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1.  'Pieta',  by  Hans  von Judenburg,  Salzburg, 
early  fifteenth-century,  stone  with  poly- 
chrome. Future  sale,  Galerie  Fischer,  Lucerne. 

2.  Worcester  porcelain  of  the  Dr.  Wall  period 
in  the  Giles  atelier  with  Teniers  figures  and 
pink  scale  borders.  Selling  at  Sotheby's, 
April  9th. 

3.  George  II  mahogany  bookcase,  by  William 
Vile,  9  ft.  6  in.  high.  See  also  No.  4  below. 

4.  One  of  a  pair  (6  ft.  6  in.  wide)  of  George  II 
mahogany  side  tables,  attributed  to  Giles 
Grendley,  with  'Fiore  di  Persiea'  marble  tops: 
(cf.  'English  Furniture  from  Charles  II  to 
George  II'  (The  Connoisseur)  by  R.  W. 
Symonds,  figs.  179-80).  These  and  No.  3  left 
are  from  the  Lord  Bicester  Collection.  Selling 
at  Christie's,  March  21st. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 


A  Collection  of  Renaissance  Jewels 


BY  M.  I.  D'OTRANGE-MASTAI  Curator,  The  Parrish  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York 
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'In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  sec 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be.' 

BEN  JONSON 


A COLLECTION  of  jewels,  such  as  that  possessed  by 
Mr.  Martin  J.  Dcsmoni  of  New  York,  of  which  a  number 
of  representative  pieces  arc  illustrated  here,  can  be  expected  to 
present,  in  addition  to  artistic  interest  of  the  highest  order,  a 
wealth  of  historical  and  other  connotations.  But  its  first  and 
primary  message,  above  all  other  considerations,  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  all-pervading  and  truly  extraordinary  sense  of  plasticity — 
that  all-important  quality,  the  lack  of  which  at  a  later  date  was  to 
bring  about  a  decadence  in  jewellery,  I  fere,  it  is  superabundant, 
and  endows  every  object  with  convincing  vitality  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  minute  scale — confirming  once  more  the  truth 
of  the  Platonic  statement  that  the  only  measure  for  great  art  is 
that  it  should  remain  within  the  field  of  human  optical  powers, 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small  for  viewing  easily  as  a  whole. 

All  the  objects  illustrated  on  this  page  in  particular  are  magni- 
ficently sculptural  and  could  be  enlarged  many  times  beyond 
actual  size  without  losing  any  of  their  merit.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  ovoid  medallion  (No.  3)  containing  a  miniature  maquette  of  the 
Crucifixion,  to  which  the  convex  crystal  container,  pure  as  a 
tear-drop,  contributes  an  additional  visionary  element — a  feeling 
of  viewing  the  scene  in  illimitable  distance,  as  if  at  the  eye- 
piece of  a  fantastic  telescope  able  to  bring  supernatural  vista 
within  human  ken.  As  to  the  masterly  modelling  of  the  St.  John 
(No.  4),  the  noble  dignity  of  stance  of  the  St.  Paul  (No.  5),  and 
the  regal  benevolence  of  the  Virgen  del  Pilar  (No.  6),  we  should 
have  to  call  them  truly  astounding,  if  we  accepted  them  as  the 
casual,  independent  creations  of  a  craftsman,  however  gifted:  in 
these  instances  in  particular,  and  for  all  sculptural  elements  in 
Renaissance  jewellery  in  general,  we  should  never  forget  that 
these  conceptions  were  originally  that  of  some  great  artist,  now 
anonymous,  taken  up  and  worked  over  individually  by  a  host  of 
smaller  men.  For  instance,  the  Wernher  Collection  at  Luton  Hoo 
comprises  two  pieces  closely  related  to  No.  6  and  7  in  the  Des- 
moni  Collection.  Both  of  these  arc  Spanish  devotional  badges: 
the  first,  a  figure  of  the  much  revered  Virion  del  Pilar  of  Sara- 
gossa  (titled  merely  as  a  'Virgin  and  Child'),  repeats  the  subject  of 

1.  Gold  and  enamel  pendent  jewel  in  the  form  of  a  'Pieta'.  Italian,  sixteenth  century. 

2.  'Virgin  of  the  Apocalypse'.  Gold  and  enamel  plaque,  Spanish,  late  sixteenth  or 
early  seventeenth  century. 

_\.  Ovoid  crystal  pendant,  with  gold  mount,  enclosing  a  miniature  group  of  '  The 
Crucifixion'  in  enamel  and  gold.  Italian,  sixteenth  century. 

4.  'St.  John  the  Baptist'  in  gold  and  enamel.  Probably  Italian,  seventeenth  century. 

5.  'St.  Paul'.  One  of  a  pair,  in  gold,  enamel  anil  diamond.  South  German,  sixteenth 

century. 

6.  'The  Virgen  del  Pilar'.  Pendent  jewel,  with  circular  stamp  for  communion  wafers 
hollowed  in  base.  Spanish,  seventeenth  century. 
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our  illustration  (No.  6),  and  the  second,  listed  as  'The  Infant 
Christ',  is  aversion  of  our  No.  7.  In  both  instances,  the  advantage 
lies  clearly  with  the  Desmoni  pieces,  in  point  of  both  technical 
and  artistic  excellence.  For  the  small  pendant  of  The  Christ  Child 
Blessing,  this  superiority  is  evident  not  only  in  the  frontal  figure, 
of  charming  delicacy  and  grace,  but  in  the  reverse  as  well,  richly 
counter-enamelled  with  a  figure  of  the  Infant  St.  John. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  collection  as  a  whole 
is  the  fact  that  almost  invariably  the  excellence  of  the  pieces  is 
confirmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  reverse  enamelling.  This  is 
finished  work  of  the  most  delicate  and  expensive  quality,  not 
always  found  in  jewellery  or  the  Later  Renaissance  where  \\  e 
should  discriminate  between  objects  executed  for  royalty,  the 
Church,  merchant  princes,  and  those  intended  for  common  use. 
Outstanding  examples  are  the  two  pendants  illustrated  111  Colour 
Plate  II:  the  great  crowned  Heart  at  lower  right  (S)  and  the  long 
oval  medallion  (P)  immediately  above  it.  So  fine  is  the  enamel 
work  on  the  reverse  of  these  two  pieces  that  it  ranks  equally  with 
the  fine  agate  cameo1  and  the  wealth  of  rubies  that  adorn  the 
obverse  (shown  in  Nos.  24  and  25). 

Variations  on  favourite  themes  are  frequent,  and  examples  are 
found  generally  in  all  important  collections.  Here  again  it  is  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship  and  the  taste  and  originality  of  the 
translator  that  make  all  the  difference  and  place  one  wonderful 
jewel  slightly  above  another  almost  but  not  quite  as  wonderful. 
As  to  national  attributions,  barring  positive  recorded  evidence 
through  the  centuries  (a  rare  occurrence),  decision  in  this  respect 
must  invariably  be,  in  great  part,  surmise.  Experience  based  on 
careful  observations  of  stylistic  characteristics  remains  the  best 
guide.  There  were  constant  exchanges  of  designs  and  techniques 
between  the  great  'ornemanistes'  and  craftsmen  of  Italy,  France, 
Flanders.  Spain,  and  Germany.  The  artistic  cosmopolitanism  of 
the  Gothic  era  and  Early  Renaissance  was  increased  rather  than 
diminished  in  what  might  perhaps  more  properly  be  known  as 
the  'Imperial'  rather  than  the  Later  Renaissance  epoch.  The 
admirable  chain  (whether  an  armlet,  or  the  remaining  halt  of  a 
carcanet)  illustrated  at  the  top  of  Colour  Plate  I,  is  a  case  well  in 
point.  The  great  name  of  Cellini2  was  once  brought  up  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  the  combination  of  classicism  and  imagination 
in  the  design,  the  clear  brilliance  of  the  enamelling,  the  perfection 
of  the  goldsmith  work— all  these  factors  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  Benvenuto  himself.  His  collaborators  and  assistants,  under 
his  guidance,  were  often  led  to  similar  heights  of  achievement,  and 
among  them  in  particular  we  call  to  mind  the  name  of  Etienne 
Delaune — -('Master  Stephanus'),  whom  H.  Clifford  Smith  has 
justly  qualified  as  'this  admirable  designer' — whose  numerous 

1  Illustrated  in  Catalogue  qj  the  Spitzer  Collection,  by  Edmond  Bonaffe,  Vol.  III. 
Plate  V,  No.  74,  and  in  Von  Boehm's  Modes  and  Manners  (Vol.  V,  on  Ornaments, 
page  193,  Plate  XIII). 

2  Prof.  Pictro  Tocsca,  Catalogue  of  the  Grassi  Collection,  New  York,  1927.  Professor 
Tocsea  based  his  attribution  on  the  extreme  elegance  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
genuity of  design.  It  is  signific  ant  to  note,  in  addition,  that  the  reverse  of  the  piece 
is  not  enamelled — an  important  characteristic  of  Florentine  work  of  the  period. 

7.  Pendant.  Ogival  frame  of  enamelled  gold  set  with  emeralds,  'The  Christ  Child, 
holding  the  Globe  and  Blessing'.  Spanish,  sixteenth  century. 

8.  'Pieta'  pendant.  Enamjlled  gold  frame  with  gems,  turquoise  enamel,  rubies  and 
diamonds,  rock-crystal  centre.  French,  first  half  sixteenth  century. 

9.  Lantern  pendant.  Gold  and  enamel  frame,  rock  crystal  cylinder  enclosing  a 
minute  enamelled  figure  'The  Man  of  Sorrows'.  Inscribed  'Nansuetus  Agnus". 
Italian,  sixteenth  century.  Collection,  Henry  Oppenheimer,  Esq. 

10.  Pendent  reliquary,  'Madonna  and  Child  with  Supplicants',  in  gold,  enamel  and 
rubies.  French  or  Italian,  late  sixteenth  century. 

11.  Honestone  cameo  showing  bust  portrait  of  a  nobleman  in  armour:  reverse,  a 
geometrical  design  centering  a  fleur-de-lis.  Gold  and  enamel  frame.  Probably 
French,  c.  1600. 
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Colour  Plate  I — A:  Pendant  'Venus  and  Cupid',  probably  after  a  design  by 
Daniel  Mignot.  Gold,  enamel,  pearls,  rubies,  and  table-cut  emerald. 
Munich  or  Augsbourg,  late  sixteenth  century.  Formerly  in  the  Prince 
Radziwill  of  Nieswiez  Collection.  B:  Armlet,  or  part  of  a  Carcanet. 
Florentine,  sixteenth  century.  Gold,  enamel,  pearls,  and  table-cut  dia- 
monds. Formerly  Henry  Walters  Collection.  C:  Enseigne,  or  pendant. 
Gold,  enamel,  and  pearls.  Central  figure  of  'Justice',  holding  sword  and 
scales.  Italian  or  French,  seventeenth  century.  D:  Enseigne.  ('St.  George'  ?) 
Gold,  enamel,  rubies,  and  pearl.  Eastern  European,  sixteenth  century.  E: 
Pendent  reliquary.  Gold,  enamel,  and  rubies,  rock-crystal  centre,  housing 
a  cruciform  reliquary.  French  or  Italian,  sixteenth  century.  Formerly  Marc 
Rosenberg  Collection.  F:  Oval  miniature  plaque  of  painted  enamel  de- 
picting the  Infant  St.  John  the  Baptist  framed  in  a  wreath  of  enamelled 
stylized  flowers  with  diamond  centres.  French,  seventeenth  century.  G: 
Pendant,  'Madonna  and  Child'.  Gold,  enamel,  ruby,  emerald,  and  pearl. 
Spanish,  sixteenth  century.  H:  Framed  gold  medal  of  Elector  Maximilian 
I  of  Bavaria,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  (By  Alessandro  Abondio,  1580- 
1653).  South  German,  seventeenth  century.  Formerly  Henri  de  Rothschild 
Collection.  I:  One  of  three  matching  buttons  (possibly  links  of  a  neck- 
lace). Gold,  enamel,  diamonds,  and  pearls.  Augsbourg,  late  sixteenth 
century.  Formerly  Charles  Manheim,  J.  P.  Morgan  Collections.  J:  Pend- 
ant. Centering  a  group  depicting'The  Adoration  of  the  Magi',  Augsbourg, 
sixteenth  century. 


engravings  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration  to 
contemporary  goldsmith  and  jewellers. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  process  of  adaptation  was  then 
accepted  practice,  and  we  can  feel  certain  that  such  a  masterpiece 
of  design  would  be  widely  admired  and  freely  copied  throughout 
the  Imperial  world.  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  we  find  an 
almost  perfect  match  for  the  two  cartouches  of  this  chain  in  a 
miniature  by  Hans  Muclich  showing  a  carcanet  of  this  kind3. 

3  In  the  Munich  National  Museum.  Illustrated,  page  112,  Fig.  127,  in  Der  Schtnucki 
Ernst  Bassermann-Jordan,  1909,  Leipzig. 
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12.  Renaissance  gold  ring,  with  a  large  cushion-shaped  peridot  on  the  bezel, 
the  whole  surface  enamelled.  Probably  Italian,  c.  1590. 

13.  Gold  ring,  with  enamel  ornamentation  on  the  shanks,  centering  a  profile 
cameo  portrait  bust  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  Seventeenth  century. 

14.  A  Hungarian  pomander,  or  girdle  pendant  in  gold,  superbly  enamelled 
and  gem-set.  Formerly  in  the  Lady  Rothschild  Collection. 

15.  Front  and  side  views  of  a  gold  and  steel  ring,  dated  1605,  with  two  coats-of- 
arms  on  the  bezel,  enamelled,  under  crystal.  Probably  French. 

16.  Gold  ring  with  enamelled  figures  of  a  woman  and  a  unicorn  supporting  a 
heart  topped  with  a  small  table-cut  diamond.  French  or  German,  sixteenth 
century. 

17.  Chain  pendant,  in  the  form  of  an  ivory  hand  with  gold  cuff,  enamelled 
and  gem-set.  Italian  or  German,  seventeenth  century. 

18.  Gold  and  enamel  ring,  topped  with  a  ruby  set  in  a  truncated  pyramidal 
collet.  South  German,  late  sixteenth  century. 

19.  Left:  'Memento  Mori'  gimmel  rings  of  enamelled  gold  set  with  diamonds 
and  emeralds,  with  double  inner  receptacle  containing  two  diminutive  figures. 
French,  seventeenth  century.  Right:  Gold  ring,  with  pyramidal  ruby  topping 
bezel,  enamel  ornamentation.  S.  German,  late  sixteenth  century. 
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20.  Oval  cameo  with  Roman  bust  in  profile,  set  in  a  gold  frame  'a  jour'  with 
enamelled  floral  motive.  French  or  Italian,  sixteenth  century. 

21.  Agate  intaglio,  'The  Continence  of  Scipio',  in  gold  enamelled  frame.  Italian, 
sixteenth  century.  Probably  by  Giovanni  Bernardi  (Castelbologmese). 

22.  Rock  crystal  watch  case,  in  a  gold  frame  enamelled  with  turquoise  blue  design. 
Italian,  circa  1580. 

23.  'Nef '  pendant.  Gold,  coral,  enamel  and  pearls.  Venetian,  seventeenth  century. 
Formerly  Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild  Collection,  Vienna. 

24.  'Sacre  Coeur'  reliquary,  heart-shaped  pendant  in  gold  and  enamel,  set  with 
rubies  in  high  square  collets.  A  large  central  tepaze  serves  as  lid  for  the  receptacle. 
(Enamelled  reverse  shown  in  colour  plate).  Probably  French,  seventeenth  century. 

25.  Front  view  of  oval  pendant  with  agate  cameo  in  gold  and  enamel  frame.  French, 
sixteenth  century.  (Enamelled  reverse  shown  in  colour  plate.) 


In  the  'Mermaid'  pendant  (Colour  Plate  II,  top  centre)  we  see 
probably  an  alliance  of  Latin  and  Nordic  elements.  It  can  be  held 
in  reasonable  doubt  at  the  onset  whether  we  have  here  indeed  a 
mermaid,  whose  attributes  usually  were  a  mirror  and  an  hour 
glass4.  It  is  possible  that  we  see  rather  an  allegory  of  Fortune, 
generally  shown,  as  in  the  great  Diirer  print,  wrapped  in  a 
swirling  scarf  and  holding  an  hour  glass.  However,  the  use  of 
scarves  waved  above  head  by  marine  figures  is  not  unorthodox : 
we  find  Poussin,  so  deeply  learned  in  mythological  iconography, 
making  use  of  it  in  his  Triumph  of  Neptune  and  Amphi  trite,  where  a 
large  scarf  is  held  sail-like  above  the  head  of  the  goddess — and  he, 
in  turn,  had  inherited  the  tradition  from  Raphael  through 
Carracci.  Hans  Collaert  also  engraved  a  design  for  a  pendant 
depicting  a  marine  monster  over  which  stands  a  nude  female 
figure  waving  a  scarf,  the  entire  composition  reposing  on  a  heavy 
triangular  base  with  three  pendent  pearls  the  like  of  which  was 
not  infrequent  in  Germanic  jewels  of  that  period5. 

The  great  'Nef  pendant  (Colour  Plate  II,  lower  left)  of  extra- 
ordinary quality  and  elaboration,  brings  back  to  life  for  us  with  its 
impressive  tri-dimensionality  all  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic.  Very  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Diana 
pendant  of  smoky  agate8,  a  moonlit  vision  of  utmost  delicacy  of 
execution  and  colouring  (Colour  Plate  II,  N).  In  the  Pelican  pen- 
dant (K),  the  detail  of  the  tiny  golden  aglets  prolonging  the  pendent 
pearls  seems  to  indicate  the  refinement  of  the  Florentine  School. 

4  Sec  Mermaid  pendant  in  the  Collec  tion  at  Windsor  Castle;  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Crime  Gewolbe,  Dresden,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and 
formerly  in  the  Morgan  Collection.  See  also  Eugene  Gutmann  Collection, 
Cat.  No.  91. 

J  Illustrated  in  Joan  Evans,  A  History  of  Jewellery,  page  122,  Fig.  14.  Another  design, 
also  by  Hans  Collaert,  is  illustrated  in  Henri  Havard's  Histoirc  de  I'Orfeurerie 
Francaise,  page  381;  it  is  basically  the  same  composition,  but  the  mythologieal 
figures  are  replaced  by  Tobias  and  the  angel  on  the  same  heavy  triangular  base, 
with  pendent  pearls.  It  is  found  again  in  a  brooch  from  the  Munich  National 
Museum,  reproduced,  Plate  XIII,  2,  in  Ferdinand  I.uthmcr's  Jotiillerie  de  la  Renais- 
sance. Sec  also  Eugene  Gutmann  Collection,  Cat.  No.  91. 

6  Eugene  Gutmann  Collection.  Catalogue  by  Otto  Von  Ealkc,  Berlin  \*>\i 
No.  24,  Plate  X.  Exhibited,  Kaiser  Eriedrich  Museum,  1906,  Catalogue* No.  ]<,<). 
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It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  preponderance  of  pendants,  the 
jewel  of  the  Renaissance  par  excellence,  in  a  report  of  this  kind, 
but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  rings  were  of  almost  equal 
importance,  in  fact  not  infrequently  were  worn  as  pendants  on  a 


Colour  Plate  II  -K:  Pendant,  'Phoenix',  gold,  enamel,  rubies  and  pearls. 
Italian,  late  sixteenth  century.  L:  Pendant,  'Mermaid',  gold,  enamel, 
rubies,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  emeralds.  Augsbourg,  end  of  sixteenth 
century.  M:  Pendant,  'Roman  Charity',  a  variation  on  a  design  by  Hans 
Collaert.  Gold,  enamel,  rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls.  German,  sixteenth 
century.  Formerly  Alfred  de  Rothschild  Collection.  N:  Pendant,  'Diana', 
smoky  agate,  gold  and  enamel.  Italian,  late  sixteenth  century.  Eugene 
Gutmann  Collection.  O:  Flemish  miniature  on  ivory,  in  a  tortoiseshell 
frame,  w  ith  enamel  border,  mounts  and  ring.  Spanish  c.  1600.  P:  Pend- 
ant, reverse  side.  Gold  tooled  ground,  with  enamel  arabesques;  double- 
twist  riband  border  of  enamelled  gold.  French,  late  sixteenth  century. 
Formerly  Spitzer  Collection.  Q:  Nef  pendant.  Gold,  enamel  and  pearls. 
Italian,  second  half  of  sixteenth  century.  R:  Pendent  reliquary.  Gold 
enamel,  and  verre  eglomise  with  miniatures  on  both  faces:  here  seen  'The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi'.  Spanish,  seventeenth  century.  S:  'Sacre  Coeur' 
reliquary,  heart-shaped  pendant,  reverse  side.  Gold,  enamel,  cabochon 
gems,  and  pendent  pearl.  Probably  French,  seventeenth  century. 
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26.  Pendant  in  enamelled  gold,  the  plaque  centering  a  figure  of  Neptune.  Gold, 
enamels  and  gems.  Spanish,  seventeenth  century. 

27.  Pear-shaped  pendant,  open  work  ground  of  gold  and  enamel,  with  foliage 
design,  set  with  square-cut  emerald  in  centre  and  other  gems.  French  or  Dutch, 
seventeenth  century. 

28.  'Charity'.  Gold  and  enamel,  set  with  various  gems.  Augsbourg  or  Munich,  late 
sixteenth  century. 


chain  or  riband  around  the  neck.  A  few  examples  have  been 
chosen  for  illustration  out  of  a  group  of  rings  in  the  Desmoni 
Collection,  and  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  particularly 
interesting  ring  shown  in  No.  [5.  This  unusual  alliance  of  steel 
and  gold  is  based  on  a  very  ancient  tradition.  As  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  a  ring  of  this  kind  is  specifically  requested  by  St.  Avit, 
Bishop  of  Vienna  (494-525)  of  his  colleague  Apollinaris,  Bishop 
of  Valentia  (c.  520):  'A  very  thin  hoop  of  iron,  representing  two 
dolphins  facing  each  other  ....  with  a  bezel  of  fine  clectruin' 
(Patrologia  Latino).  Nearer  to  us,  the  signet  ring  of  Charles  I  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  has  a  hoop  of  gold,  to  which  arc 
attached  delicately  chiselled  steel  figures  of  a  lion  and  .1  unicorn, 
upholding  a  high  bezel  box  with  the  seal.  The  modelling  of  the 
cherubs'  heads  that  fulfil  this  function  in  our  example  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  .1  master. 

As  pendants  must  be  counted  also  the  various  mounted  cameos 
and  even  the  reliquaries,  in  spite  of  their  sacred  usage.  Among  the 
later,  the  figurine  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  (Colour  Plate  I,  G)  in 
a  niche  of  cloisonne?  enamel  is  particularly  notable  for  its  rare 
colouring.  The  exquisitely  pure  and  fresh  pale  turquoise  blue  of 
the  background  is  found  again,  though  in  a  somewhat  less 
ethereal  hue,  in  the  pendant  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (Colour 
Plate  I,  7).  This  is  an  extraordinarily  lively  and  wordly  little 
scene,  suggestive  of  a  stage  setting — so  frankly  so,  that  the  figures 
of  two  nude  children  to  the  right  have  been  introduced  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  balancing  the  tableau  below  the  towering 
neck  of  the  inquisitive  camels.  In  a  similar  mood,  the  crowned 
figure  of  Neptune  (No.  26)  stands  out  starkly,  as  a  figure  on  a 
pageant  'float',  foam-white  against  a  Hat,  back-drop  ground  of 
geometrical  patterns  in  shades  of  sea-weed  greens  and  browns. 
This  is  almost  a  bas-relief,  and,  somehow,  rather  Oriental  than 


Occidental  in  mood  and  approach.  We  can  think  that  the  Spanish 
artist  was  not  unfamiliar  with  Moorish  work. 

These  dense  and  meaningful  jewels,  heavy  with  compressed 
and  multiple  symbolisms,  depended  like  rich  fruits  from  the 
golden  chains  and  sumptuous  carcanets  of  the  period;  they  were 
in  the  image  of  the  universal  man  of  the  Renaissance,  and  faith- 
fully expressed  the  exuberant  and  versatile  spirit  of  his  age  as  the 
icy  glitter  of  diamond  arabesques  mirrors  that  of  our  own. 

The  abandonment  of  earnest  religious  thought  and  the  co- 
incidental weakening  of  sculptural  awareness  in  the  following 
century  were  to  deprive  jewellery  of  both  spirit  and  form.  The 
apex  of  sophisticated  elegance  and  genial  virtuosity  was  reached 
with  such  pieces  as  the  I  'runs  and  Amor  pendant,  the  Ccllinesquc 
carcanet,  or  the  magnificent  'buttons',  built  up  of  complex 
superimposed  architectural  planes  (Colour  Plate  I:  'A','B'  &  'I')— 
the  latter,  well  worthy  indeed,  as  Augsburg  tradition  has  it,  to 
have  been  executed  for  a  member  of  the  Fugger  family7.  But  this 
golden  mean  could  not  long  be  maintained,  and  the  pendant 
centering  a  painted  enamel  miniature  of  a  Rubcnnesque  Infant 
St.  John  (Colour  Plate  I,  F)  is  a  foretaste  of  things  to  come.  In 
spite  of  an  attempt  at  plasticity  in  the  still  nobly  stylized  render- 
ing of  the  flowers  on  the  frame,  pictorial  values  dominate 
entirely.  In  this  piece  the  Desmoni  Collection  possesses  an 
unusually  fine  example  of  the  development  of  the  skill  in  enamel 
work  that  was  at  last  to  dislodge  with  finality  the  gorgeous  and 
formal  conceptions  of  the  Renaissance  and  replace  them  with  the 
pastel  graces  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

7  Described  page  28-29  and  illustrated  (Plate  XI)  in  the  Catalogue  of  tin"  Morgan 
Collection  (Jewels),  G.  C.  Williamson.  1910.  Also  Plate  He;  15.  in  Joan  Evans'  History 
of  Jewellery  and  2on  to  211  inclusive  in  catalogue  of  Charles  Manheini  Collection 
by  M.  Molinier,  1S9S. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


by  Helen  Comstock 


The  Duke  of  Berry's  'Belles  Heurcs' 

TW  O  great  treasures  among  mediaeval 
manuscripts  formerly  in  the  Swiss  Collec- 
tion of  the  Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild  were 
!  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1954. 
But  their  purchase  was  not  announced  until  the 
end  of  1956  when  they  were  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  The  Cloisters.  The  first  is  the  Belles  Heurcs 
attributed  to  the  brothers  Pol,  Jean  and  Herman 
de  Limbourg,  painted  sometime  before  14 13  for 
Jean,  Duke  of  Berry,  for  whom  they  also 
painted  the  Tres  Riches  Heurcs,  of  the  Musee 
Conde  at  Chantilly,  about  1416,  the  year  of  the 
Duke's  death.  The  second  of  the  Metropolitan's 
acquisitions  is  a  much  earlier  work,  of  especial 
interest  ill  relation  to  the  Belles  Heurcs,  since  in 
style  it  foreshadows  the  development  of  the 
naturalistic  style  in  which  Pol  and  his  brothers 
led  the  way.  This  is  a  Book  oj  Hours  attributed  to 
Jean  Pucelle,  made  about  1325  for  Jeanne 
d'Evreux,  Queen  of  Charles  IV  of  France.  It 
measures  only  a  little  over  two  by  three  inches, 
and  as  the  Queen's  will  mentions  a  very  small 
manuscript  by  Pucelle,  this  is  identified  as  the 
present  book.  It  contains  two  portraits  of  the 
Queen.  Jean  l'ucelle  of  Paris  was  among  the  first 
to  relinquish  the  formality  ot  the  early  work,  to 
break  tree  from  the  medallion  style,  and  to  show 
that  he  observed  the  figures  and  landscape 
around  him.  The  introduction  of  a  calender  in 
the  book  of  prayers  opened  the  way  for  the 
painting  ot  landscapes  and  figures  from  daily  life, 
buildings,  the  castles  of  princes,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  tilling,  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
reaping  the  harvest.  A  hint  of  the  new  manner 
was  already  to  be  noticed  in  the  psalters  of  the 
late  thirteenth  century  and  is  seen  more  clearly 
in  the  Psalter  ot  Jeanne  II  Queen  of  Navarre, 
who  died  in  1305.  Jean  Pucelle  himself  painted 
for  this  Queen,  the  Psalter,  formerly  in  the 
Yates  Thompson  Collection,  which  shows 
accurate  observation  of  nature,  of  trees,  animals 
and  human  beings.  There  is  already  evident  the 
delineation  of  shadow  and  a  suggestion  of 
atmosphere. 

The  reason  for  the  change  may  be  traced  to 
the  development  of  the  courtly  style,  directed 
by  the  taste  of  royal  patrons.  Where  formerly 
the  traditions  of  the  monastery  scriptorium  pre- 
vailed, the  secular  painter,  who  was  called  upon 
to  illustrate  romances  as  well  as  prayer  books, 
naturally  developed  a  narrative  treatment.  Sub- 
jects from  Biblical  history  were  placed  111  a 
setting  known  to  the  painter,  and  111  many  cases 
a  frankly  topographical  element  was  introduced, 
as  when  the  procession  to  Cavalry  is  shown  as 
though  taking  place  along  the  banks  of  the 


Seine.  Much  is  to  be  learned  of  the  architecture, 
dress  and  customs  of  the  time  in  some  of  these 
illuminations.  The  banquet  table  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  as  shown  in  the  Chantilly  Hours,  is  magni- 
ficent beyond  belief  and  his  castles  seem  like  the 
architecture  of  a  dream.  Yet  it  has  been  possible 
to  compare  the  existing  portions  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry's  palatial  dwellings  with  Pol  de  Lim- 
bourg's  presentation,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
artist  could  be  depended  upon  for  literal  detail. 

Of  the  two  manuscripts  at  The  Cloisters,  the 
Belles  Heurcs  is  the  more  colourful,  and  in  fact  is 
so  fresh  and  well  preserved  as  to  be  dazzling  in 
its  azure  blues,  its  pale  greens  and  luminous 
yellows  and  soft  rose  or  occasional  crimson.  The 
Pucelle  manuscript  is  predominantly  in  black 
and  white  with  only  touches  of  brilliant  colour. 
The  drawings  ot  figures  along  the  margins  ot 
this  minute  book  are  singularly  tree  and  vigor- 
ous, in  spite  of  their  small  scale. 

The  Belles  Heurcs  are  so  called  because  an  in- 
scription on  the  first  page,  written  by  the  Duke's 
secretary,  Jean  Flamel,  so  names  them,  and 
states  explicitly  that  the  manuscript  was  executed 
for  the  'mighty  Prince  Jehan,  son  of  the  King  of 
France'.  His  coat-of-arms  also  appears.  Further, 
it  is  listed  111  the  Duke's  inventory,  begun  in 
1413,  giving  the  contents  of  the  Hours  in  the 
order  in  w  hich  they  appear  111  the  copy  at  The 
Cloisters.  At  one  time  the  hook  belonged  to  the 


Ailly  family,  and  thus  has  been  called  the 
Heurcs  d'Ailly. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  three  enlumineurs 
from  Limbourg  who  worked  many  years  for  the 
Duke  of  Berry  is  of  the  year  1401-1402,  when 
Jean  (or  Janequin)  and  Herman,  the  younger 
brothers,  were  ransomed  by  Philip  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  as  they  were  on  their  way  home  from 
Paris  to  the  'country  of  Gelder,'  in  Belgium,  and 
were  taken  prisoners  in  Brussels.  The  account 
of  their  work  by  Margaret  Freeman  in  the 
Museum's  Bulletin  for  December,  1956,  also 
notes  that  in  1402  and  1403  the  records  of  the 
Duke  ot  Burgundy,  who  was  as  great  a  patron 
of  the  arts  as  his  brothers,  Charles  V  and  the 
I  )ukc  of  Berry,  show  that  Pol  and  Jean  were 
commissioned  w  ith  the  illustrating  of  a  Bible 
for  the  Duke.  As  the  latter  died  in  1404  it  is 
probable  that  this  Bible  was  not  finished  111  his 
lifetime.  It  is  not  known  in  what  year  Pol  and 
his  brothers  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  ot 
Berry,  but  there  is  in  the  same  inventory  of  1413 
w  hich  records  the  Belles  Heurcs  a  rather  unusual 
item,  a  present  which  had  been  given  to  the  I  )ukc 
by  them:  'an  imitation  book  made  ot  one  piece 
ot  wood,  painted  in  the  semblance  ot  a  book 
in  which  there  are  no  leaves  or  anything  written'. 
This  early  example  of  troiupc  Focil  is  worthy  of 
record,  and  since  a  deception  painting  ot  this 
kind  seems  to  have  been  presented  in  the  nature 
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Jean,  Duke  of  Berry's  'Belles  Hcures',  made  by  the  brothers  Limbourg  before  1413,  showing  'St. 
Jerome  Healing  the  I. ion"  and  'The  Lion  Leading  a  Caravan'.  Che  Cloisters,  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Rembrandt.  'The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist'.  Pen  and  bistre  wash  drawing,  7^-in. 
7-in.  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Massachusetts. 

of  a  prank,  it  indicates  that  the  brothers  must 
have  been  well  established  in  the  Duke's  favour. 
Also,  it  is  known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's 
death  they  received  as  his  bequest  'a  small  fine 
ruby  in  the  shape  of  a  grain  of  barley,  set  in  a 
ring',  for  which  the  Duke  had  paid  three 
thousand  crowns. 

The  brothers  Limbourg  were  the  nephews  of 
Jean  Malouel,  who  painted  a  Pieta  for  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  influence  of  Malouel  and  also 
of  Melchior  Broederlam,  whose  work  the 
brothers  saw  in  Dijon,  undoubtedly  helped  to 
form  their  style,  bringing  into  the  field  of 
mediaeval  book  illumination  the  depth  of  feeling 
and  narrative  power  which  transformed  the 
devotional  and  altar  paintings  of  the  early 
fifteenth  century. 


Facsimile  Reproductions  of  the  'Hours' 

SOMETIME  this  spring  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  will  have  ready  for  circulation  two 
books  with  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  two 
great  mediaeval  illuminated  manuscripts  des- 
cribed above.  The  Belles  Hemes  will  be  shown 
with  monochrome  pages  and  with  eight  in  full 
colour,  the  last  being  in  the  best  sense  facsimiles 
of  the  originals. 

The  second  manuscript,  which  has  been  only 
briefly  mentioned  here,  the  Book'  of  Honrs  of 
Jeanne  d'Evreux,  attributed  to  Jean  Pucelle,  is  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  almost  a  century 
older  than  the  Belles  Hemes,  probably  painted 
about  1325,  at  the  time  of  Jeanne's  marriage  to 
Charles  IV.  It  is  so  small  a  book,  measuring  2j 
by  3!  inches,  that  the  pages  are  shown  slightly 
enlarged  in  the  Museum's  reproduction. 

Almost  all  scholars  agree  that  this  little  Book 
of  Hours  is  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
will  of  1370  as  'a  rather  tiny  little  book  of 
prayers  which  Pucelle  illuminated'.  It  passed  as 
her  bequest  to  King  Charles  V,  and  then  to  the 
latter's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  inven- 
tories of  the  Duke's  possessions  from  1402  to 
1416  call  it  the  'Hours  of  Pucelle.'  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Honrs  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Louis-Jules  du  Chatelet  and  his  wife, 
Christine  dc  Gleseneuve,  for  whom  it  was  re- 
bound and  whose  arms  arc  seen  on  its  present 
red  morocco  binding. 

The  significance  of  Pucelle,  as  Mr.  Rorimer 
points  out  in  his  introduction  to  the  Museum's 
publication,  is  in  his  assimilation  of  Italian  in- 
fluence. He  translated  the  style  of  Giotto  and 
Duccio  into  French  idiom.  In  his  work,  new 
emotional  content,  greater  power  and  coherence 
are  introduced  into  the  scenes  of  the  Life  of  the 
I  irgin,  the  Passion,  and  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which 


adorn  the  pages  of  the  mediaeval  book  of 
prayers.  The  Hours  of  Jeanne  d'Evreux,  are  known 
in  Delislc's  publication  of  about  fifty  years  ago. 
But  as  this  is  seldom  available  to  modern  readers 
the  Museum's  new  publication  is  most  welcome. 

Drawing  by  Rembrandt 

THERE  would  clearly  be  endless  disagreement 
in  deciding  which  artist  was  the  greatest 
draughtsman  of  all  time.  Yet  all  agree  that 
Rembrandt  gave  to  drawing  such  independence 
as  a  work  of  art  as  it  had  never  enjoyed  before. 
Through  his  use  of  the  drawing  as  a  means  of 
expression,  not  as  a  preliminary  study,  his  works 
with  brush  and  pen  have  an  importance  in 
relation  to  his  art  as  a  whole  which  applies  to  no 
other  artist.  The  old  master  drawing  was  long 
considered  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
achievement  of  Rembrandt  was  not  fully  dis- 
cerned until  the  present  century,  with  the 
publication  of  the  first  work  devoted  exclusively 
to  his  drawings  in  1906. 

A  recent  acquisition  of  a  superb  Rembrandt 
drawing  by  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  brings 
to  the  collection,  where  no  other  work  by 
Rembrandt  is  as  yet  included,  a  full  expression 
of  his  genius.  The  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist, 
which  was  sold  at  auction  in  Bern  last  November 
from  the  collection  of  Bernard  Houthakker  of 
Amsterdam,  has  been  dated  about  1640.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  six-volume  Drawings  of  Rem- 
brandt  by  Otto  Benesch,  director  of  the  Albert- 
ina,  recently  published  by  the  Phaidon  Press. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  renderings  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  in  which  Rembrandt  shows  his  in- 
dependence of  invention,  in  which  he  has  ignored 
the  traditional  and  arranged  the  figures  with  all 
the  care  for  composition  which  he  would  have 
accorded  to  a  painting.  Yet  the  development  of 
his  theme  is  obviously  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
drawing,  not  as  a  study  for  a  painting. 

Here  is  no  striving  for  dramatic  effect  by 
means  of  artifice  and  exaggeration,  but  a  vibrant 
line  which  conveys  emotion.  He  found  in  pure 
line  a  sensitive  vehicle  for  his  imagination.  His 
invention  is  most  active  when  he  turns  to  the 
Biblical  narrative.  His  sketches  of  landscape 
around  Amsterdam,  his  drawings  of  his  family 
and  the  domestic  scene  in  general  show  him  as 
(he  acute  observer,  aware  of  detail,  responsive 
(o  mood,  111  a  manner  shared  by  none  of  his 
contemporaries.  But  nowhere  docs  he  give  such 
full  scope  to  his  imagination  as  in  the  Biblical 
scenes,  as  in  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,  the 
Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  Beheading  of  John  the 
Baptist.  For  this  reason  the  museum  has  chosen 
wisely  in  making  a  costly  acquisition  in  the 
drawing  field  (the  drawing  brought  well  over 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  auction  room) 
rather  than  a  minor  painting. 

New  York's  'Country  Houses' 

OF  the  many  country  houses  tor  which  the 
island  of  Manhattan  was  once  known,  four  are 
still  in  existence  although  sadly  shorn  of  the 
extensive  grounds  which  once  made  them 
rural  retreats.  These  are  Mount  Morns,  built  in 
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176s,  now  called  the  Jumel  Mansion  since  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  picturesque  Madame 
Jumel;  the  little  Dutch  farmhouse  of  William 
Dyckman  on  Broadway;  the  Grade  Mansion 
near  the  East  River  which  has  become  the 
official  residence  of  the  mayors  of  New  York; 
and  Alexander  Hamilton's  Grange,  which  has 
been  often  threatened  by  the  city's  northward 
expansion,  but  still  stands  on  Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

Yet  a  visitor  in  New  York  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century  found  'every  elevation  of  ground 
presenting  some  handsome  country  seat.' 
Nothing  is  left  today  of  the  type  of  country 
house  which  John  Adams  and  his  wife  occupied 
near  the  present  Macdougal  Street  in  Greenwich 
Village,  a  house  which  Abigail  Adams  described 
at  some  length  in  one  of  her  letters:  'The 
house  ...  is  situated  on  a  hill  the  avenue  to 
which  is  interspersed  with  forest  trees.  .  .  .  On 
the  right  hand,  an  extensive  plain  presents  us 
with  a  view  of  fields  covered  with  verdure  and 
pastures  full  of  cattle.  On  the  left  the  city  opens 
upon  us,  intercepted  only  by  clumps  of  trees 
and  some  rising  ground  which  serves  to 
heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene  by  appearing  to 
conceal  a  part.  In  the  background  is  a  large 
flower  garden,  enclosed  with  .1  hedge  of  very 
handsome  trees.  On  one  side  of  it,  a  grove  of 
pines  and  oaks  fit  for  contemplation. '  She  had 
made  her  garden  a  refuge  for  birds  by  forbidding 
the  presence  of  sportsmen  eager  to  shoot  the 
partridge,  woodcock  and  pigeon  which 
abounded. 

This  phase  of  rural  New  York  began  to  pass 
away  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  (  avil  War 
that  the  city's  growth  began  to  extinguish  one 


(Left).  Chinese  bronze  wine  vessel,  Yin  or  early 
Chou  period,  c.  eleventh  to  tenth  century  B.C. 
(Right).  Chinese  bronze  sculpture  of  a  kneeling 
man,  Huai  style,  c.  606-222  B.C.  Both  pieces  are 
from  the  Alfred  F.  Pillsbury  Bequest,  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts,  Minnesota. 


by  one  all  signs  of  rural  lite  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  many  artists 
left  their  impressions  of  the  rural  environs  of 
New  York,  and  a  group  of  their  works  has  been 
brought  together  by  the  New-York  Historical 
Society  and  given  permanent  installation  in  one 
of  their  painting  galleries.  Subjects  from  1750 
to  i860  show  more  than  fifty  homes  recorded 
by  painters,  lithographers  and  early  photo- 
graphers, including  William  Rickarby  Miller, 
Joel  Barlow,  Eliza  Greatorex  and  David 
Valentine.  The  area  covered  is  from  Vanck 
Street  near  the  southern  tip  of  the  island,  to 
Inwood  on  the  north.  Among  these  views  is  one 
of  the  very  house  from  which  Mrs.  Adams  was 
writing,  Richmond  Hill,  occupied  by  her  and  her 
husband  while  they  were  in  New  York,  capital 
ot  the  nation  in  1789,  when  John  Adams  was 
Vice-President.  Richmond  Hill  was  later  occupied 
by  Aaron  Burr  and  still  later  was  remodelled  as 
a  theatre,  being  torn  down  in  1849.  Today  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  'hill'  on  which  it  stood,  nor 
the  brook  and  pond  which  are  known  to  have 
been  nearby.  One  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
detailed  views  in  the  exhibition  shows  Mount 
Pleasant,  the  home  of  the  Beekman  family  from 
1764  to  1874,  painted  by  a  little-known  artist. 
It  is  interesting  that  a  parlour  and  bedroom  from 
Mount  Pleasant  are  installed  in  the  north  wing 
of  the  Historical  Society  and  three  original 
mantels  and  panelling  trom  this  house,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Colonial  Manhattan,  are  also  in  its 
collections.  During  the  British  occupation  of 
New  York  in  the  Revolution  Sir  William 
Howe  had  his  headquarters  at  Mount  Pleasant. 
Also,  his  successors,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir 
Guy  Carlton,  made  similar  use  of  it. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  who  found  that  selling 
musical  instruments  at  81  Queen  Street  was  not 
so  profitable  as  the  trade  in  furs,  made  a  fortune 
rapidly  and  by  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  established  in  a  fine  house  at 
88th  Street  near  the  East  River.  Young  Wash- 
ington Irving,  who  visited  the  house  while 
working  on  his  Astoria,  wrote  to  his  brother: 
'The  lawn  sweeps  down  to  the  water's  edge  .  .  . 
I  can  not  tell  you  how  sweet  and  delightful  1 
have  found  this  retreat;  pure  air,  agreeable 
scenery,  a  spacious  home.  .  .  .'  The  pure  .111 
which  he  found  so  delightful  is  now  sadly 
contaminated  by  the  great  power  house  that 
now  stands  not  far  south  of  this  location,  on  the 
very  site  of  one  ot  the  other  homes  portrayed  in 
the  exhibition,  that  of  Richard  Riker,  Recorder 
of  New  York  ('ity,  who  built  his  home  on  East 
River  111  1X12.  In  the  iX^o's  it  was  leased  by 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  Editor  ot  the  i'ree  Enquirer, 
tor  four  hundred  and  forty  dollars  a  year. 

One  ot  the  old  houses  which  appears  111  a 
succession  of  views  was  that  of  llendtuk 
Rutgers,  built  in  at  1754  the  southern  end  of  the 


island,  and  appearing  clearly  drawn  at  the  left 
in  the  Howdell-Canot  Southwest  I  iew  oj  the 
City  of  New  York,  from  the  Scenographia 
Americana,  1763,  and  less  distinctly  in  St. 
Memin's  View  from  Mount  Pitt,  1796.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  Rutgers  in  1830  the  estate 
passed  to  his  great-nephew,  William  Crosby, 
who  added  wings  to  the  house  and  altered  the 
entrance  front.  In  1830  it  was  drawn  by  J.  G. 
Clonney,  and  two  views  were  issued  as  a  pair  of 
lithographs  by  Mesier,  one  ot  the  best  known 
early  New  York  lithographers. 


Minneapolis  Institute  Exhibits  in  New  York 

SINCT  many  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures 
from  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts,  which  were  brought  to 
New  York  for  exhibition  at  the  Knoedler 
Galleries  in  January  and  February,  had  never 
been  shown  before  in  New  York,  the  event 
offered  much  to  the  student  ami  collector. 
Twenty-five  important  paintings,  ranging  in 
period  from  Italian  Primitives  to  the  work  ot 
Bonnard  ami  Matisse,  and  ten  examples  ot 
sculpture,  ancient  anil  modem,  comprised  an 
exhibition  of  masterworks.  Many  of  the  paint- 
ings were  comparatively  recent  acquisitions, 
such  as  Bonnard's  Dining  Room  in  the  Country, 
and  Jealousy  by  Edvard  Munch.  Also  added  to 
the  collections  111  the  last  few  years  are  I  '01115  and 
Cupid  by  Hans  Baldung-Grien,  anil  a  delightful 
triptych  by  the  rare  Italian  master,  Bernardo 
Daddi,  Madonna  and  Child  Unthroned  among 
Saints.  Well  known  among  earlier  accessions  is 
Rembrandt's  l.ucretia,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
th.il   the  sketch   by   Rubens,  an  artist  whose 
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sketches  arc  arousing  increasing  interest  among 
present  day  students,  was  acquired  in  1926.  The 
last  is  a  preliminary  study  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting  Room  at  Whitehall.  El  Greco's 
Christ  Driving  the  Money  Changers  from  the 
Temple,  which  has  often  been  requested  for  loan 
exhibitions,  was  purchased  in  1924. 

Guardi's  View  oj  the  Grand  Canal  is  a  sup- 
remely tine  example  by  this  Italian  master  who 
found  in  the  town  view  the  inspiration  that 
others  found  in  rural  landscape.  Works  by 
Corot,  Daumier,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  Cezanne, 
Seurat,  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh  gave  pre- 
dominant emphasis  to  French  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  is  justifiable  to  include  the  archaic  Chinese 
bronze  wine  vessel  in  bird  form  in  the  section  of 
sculpture,  although  this  is  a  ritual  vessel;  for  it 
is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  primitive 
animal  sculpture  in  which  the  Chinese  bronze 


'The  Ship'.  A  unique  engraving  by  the  Master 
with  the  Key,  a  Netherlandish  artist,  active  c. 
1 465-1485.  Lent  from  a  private  collection  to  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Minnesota. 


worker  excelled.  It  came  to  the  museum  as  the 
gift  of  the  late  Alfred  F.  Pillsbury,  who  enriched 
the  Institute  with  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
early  Chinese  bronzes  ever  to  be  formed  in 
America.  Other  works  of  sculpture  included  a 
Chinese  bronze  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  cup, 
also  111  the  Pillsbury  Collection,  a  rare  piece  of 
the  Huai  style  period  (c.  606-222  B.C.)  which 
was  found  in  the  Han  family  tombs  at  Kin-ts'un 
near  Lo-yang.  Among  the  sculptures  were  to  be 
noticed  some  recent  accessions  of  importance, 
including  a  Hellenistic  figure  of  a  Muse  (also 
known  as  the  'Tiber  Statue')  first  century  B.C., 
acquired  in  1956;  and  a  Persian  (Hamadan) 
fifth-century  bronze  of  a  Medcan  general. 

Monet's  'Les  Nympheas' 

ALTHOUGH  the  great  series  of  paintings  which 
occupied  Monet  during  nearly  thirty  years  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Water  Lilies,  the  subject 
which  fascinated  the  artist  was  'water  with 
vegetation  growing  in  it',  as  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Geoffrey.  Later,  when  Lucicn  Descaves 
saw  the  results  of  Monet's  work  over  many 
years,  in  an  exhibition  at  Durand-Ruel  in  1909, 
he  wrote  to  the  artist:  'I  can  now  say  that  I  have 
seen  in  painting,  water  alive,  mobile  as  the  face 
of  a  happy  young  woman;  water  whose 
mystery  has  been  revealed  to  me;  water  clothed 
with  shadow  and  divested  by  sunlight;  water 
inscribed  with  every  hour  of  the  day,  like  age  on 
a  human  countenance'.  Monet  had  succeeded  in 
painting  wli.it  he  had  himself  called  'the  im- 
possible'. 

Attn  Monet  established  himself  at  Givemy  in 
1K90,  he  created  the  subject  for  the  Water  Lily 
canvases  by  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Epte, 
forming  a  small  pond  where  he  planted  water 
lilies  of  .ill  colours.  Willow  trees  shaded  the 
water,  and  there  was  a  small  bridge  in  Japanese 
style,  with  a  planting  of  shrubbery  and  trees 
which  set  apart  this  small  world  from  its  sur- 
roundings. To  call  the  paintings  which  occupied 
bun  from  about  [895  until  his  death  in  1926  a 
'series'  is,  of  course,  not  quite  incorrect.  Actually 
he  painted  more  than  one  series,  and  while  all 


arc  united  in  subject  matter,  each  is  independent 
of  the  rest.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  was  Le 
Basin  aux  Nympheas:  harmonie  uerte,  which  was 
painted  in  1899  and  is  now  in  the  Camondo 
Collection  in  the  Louvre.  The  exhibition  of  1909 
contained  forty-eight  of  the  Water  Lily  canvases. 
There  followed  the  series  which  was  begun  at 
the  instigation  of  his  friend,  Clemenceau,  during 
the  first  World  War,  and  destined  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  French  nation.  As  early  as  1925  two 
rooms  in  the  Orangerie  were  waiting  for  the 
completed  canvases,  but  it  was  nearly  two  years 
before  Monet  was  satisfied  enough  with  his  work 
to  send  them.  His  work  was  interrupted  during 
1922  and  1923  by  failing  eyesight,  but  an 
operation  restored  his  vision,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  carrying  his  absorbing  task  to 
completion. 

Quite  diflerent  from  most  of  the  Water  Lilies 
now  in  public  and  private  collections  was  a 
series  of  more  than  a  dozen  canvases  which 
remained  with  the  family  of  the  artist  at  Givemy. 
These  freer  renderings,  doubtless  in  the  nature 
of  studies,  were  shown  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
at  the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  One  of 
them,  illustrated  here,  has  recently  passed  to  the 
City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis  as  the  gift  of  the 
Steinberg  Charitable  Fund.  It  was  one  of  the 
larger  canvases  in  the  group,  measuring  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  inches  in  breadth, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  was  not  treating 
this,  or  others  in  the  group,  as  preparatory  work, 
but  was  carrying  out  further  experimentation  in 
portraying  'these  landscapes  of  water  and  reflec- 
tions.' The  definition  of  the  form  of  the  water 
lilies  is  done  with  swift  broad  strokes,  a  mere 
indication  of  colour  and  shape,  brushed  lightly 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  repeats  the 
colours  of  the  mirrored  vegetation.  A  fleeting 
impression  of  something  which  is  destroyed  even 
in  the  second  it  reaches  the  eye  has  in  some  way 
been  captured,  and  this  is  'the  impossible'  which 
Monet  succeeded  in  painting. 

Early  Prints:  Loan  Exhibition 

EARLY  prints  were  given  more  than  usual 
prominence  at  the  close  of  1956  through  the 
loan  exhibition,  'Prints:  1400-1800',  which  was 
assembled  from  numerous  collections  for  display 
successively  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art, 
the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  and  The  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  Over  two  hundred  works 
were  shown,  representing  such  great  print- 
makers  as  Martin  Schongauer,  Diirer,  Mantegna, 
Hans  Burgkmair,  Rembrandt  and  Goya,  many 
of  the  impressions  never  having  been  included 
in  public  exhibitions  before. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  mid-November,  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  effected  an  exchange 
of  great  value  to  both  when  a  group  of  fine,  early 
European  prints  belonging  to  the  Academy  was 
sent  on  permanent  deposit  to  the  Museum  111 
return  for  which  the  Museum  sent  to  the 
Academy  a  number  of  examples  of  American 
paintings  and  sculpture  not  on  display.  In  this 
way  the  Academy  (founded  in  1S11),  a  great 
repository  of  American  art,  has  strengthened  its 
holdings  in  a  preferred  field,  and  the  Museum 
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has  gained  the  possibility  of  showing  excellent 
impressions  of  old  engravings  and  etchings  in  its 
print  department.  Five  hundred  years  of  print 
making  (1440-1920)  are  surveyed  by  the  collec- 
tion which  came  to  the  Museum  by  this  ex- 
change. In  addition  to  the  usual  masters  for 
which  one  looks  in  such  a  collection,  such  as 
Rembrandt,  Diner,  Mantegna,  Callot  and  Goya, 
there  were  others  less  familiar  in  the  print  field 
although  well  known  in  painting — Caravaggio, 
Luca  Giordano,  Parmegianino  and  Ribera.  The 
Italian  section  was  further  enriched  with  the 
work  of  Titian,  Robetta,  Guido  Rcni,  Giulio 
Campagnola  and  Tiepolo.  Among  early  Italian 
works  was  a  superb  impression  of  Pollaiuolo's 
Battle  of  Naked  Men.  Piranesi's  Prisons  were  seen 
in  fresh,  early  impressions,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  group  of  Italian  chiaroscuro  woodcuts 
in  colour.  Also  present  is  the  work  ot  the  great 
sixteenth-century  French  engraver,  Jacques 
I  >uvet,  known  for  Ins  imaginative  renderings  ot 
the  Apocalypse,  and  the  incomparably  vivacious 
("allot,  portrayer  of  contemporary  life.  The 
works  of  Bellange,  the  masters  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  school,  Claude  Lorraine,  Fragonard,  and 
later  the  subtle  work  of  Ingres,  provide  a  review 
of  successive  French  schools.  Unique  early 
German  woodcuts  of  the  earliest  period,  fol- 
lowed by  the  work  of  Elsheimer,  Brueghel, 
Cranach,  Van  Ostade,  and  Rubens  balance 
these  with  a  rich  representation  of  northern 
masters. 

Belknap  Research  Library 

AN  important  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
Henry  Francis  dn  Pont  Wmterthur  Museum 
and  the  progress  of  American  scholarship  is  the 
founding  of  the  Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap,  Jr. 
Research  Library  of  American  Painting  at 
Wmterthur.  The  library,  which  is  to  be  housed 
in  a  separate  building  from  the  museum  collec- 
tions, has  been  established  as  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Waldron  Phoenix  Belknap  of  Boston,  to  further 
the  work  of  her  son,  whose  death  in  1950  cut 
short  his  long  anticipated  contributions  to  the 
field  of  research.  His  manuscripts  and  notes, 
personal  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  and 
other  research  materials  are  included  111  the  gift. 
The  fortunate  appointment  of  Charles  Coleman 
Sellers  as  librarian  gives  to  the  newly  founded 
library  capable  direction.  Mr.  Sellers,  of 
Dickenson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  is 
well  known  for  his  studies  of  the  painter,  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  and  the  Pcale  family. 

T  he  Belknap  collection  of  early  American 
portraits,  silver,  and  other  objects  passed  as  a 
gift  to  the  New-York  Fhstorical  Society  in  1949. 
A  catalogue  of  the  collection,  together  with 
reports  on  Mr.  Belknap's  studies  ot  paintings, 
prints  and  silversmiths,  was  published  in  1955. 
Through  this  gift,  and  the  catalogue,  Mr.  Belk- 
nap's contributions  to  American  scholarship 
were  brought  to  a  definite  stage  of  fulfilment, 
although  it  had  been  his  intention  to  make  his 
work  much  more  extensive. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realise  that  the  Belknap 
Library  at  Winterthur  will  be  accessible  to 
generations  of  students  of  American  painting. 
Mr.   Belknap's  own   interest  in   research  was 


stimulated  by  his  family  portraits,  and  this  led 
him  into  a  broader  study  of  American  por- 
traiture and  its  dependence  on  the  English 
school.  He  traced  through  specific  instances  the 
dependence  of  Colonial  American  portrait 
painters  on  English  masters,  finding  that  the 
English  painter  especially  influential  was  Kneller, 
whose  works  were  known  in  the  Colonies 
chiefly  through  the  widely  distributed  mezzo- 
tints. In  every  case  the  American  painter  simpli- 
fied the  design,  while  giving  it  a  native  character, 
but  retained  enough  of  the  original  to  make 
identification  positive.  The  early  eighteenth- 
century  portrait  painters  in  America  were 
elusive  figures.  Mr.  Belknap  was  not  successful 
in  making  a  positive  attribution  in  regard  to  the 
portrait  of  the  member  of  the  de  Pcystcr  family 
which  was  among  his  family  heirlooms.  The 
portrait  of  Stephanus  van  Rensselaer,  another  of 
these,  may  be  the  work  of  John  Watson  (i6<Ss- 
1768)  since  it  resembles  111  style  the  portrait  ot 
William  Burnet  and  Governor  Lewis  Morns. 
Through  his  study  of  the  portrait  of  a  member 
of  the  Hallett  family  he  was  led  to  search  deeply 
into  the  work  of  the  Hudson  Valley  painter, 
Pieter  van  der  Lyn,  and  particularly  into  the 
works  of  the  Duyckinck  family,  making  a  special 
study  of  Gerardus  I  Duyckinck  (1695-1727).  He 
was  not,  however,  able  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
attribution  for  the  Hallett  portrait.  The  solving 
of  these  problems  he  has  passed  on  to  a  younger 
group  of  students.  The  foundation  ot  the  library 
at  Winterthur,  which  yearly  draws  to  its  doors 
so  many  scholars  and  students  in  the  field  ot 
research  in  every  phase  of  American  art,  will 
perhaps  lead  to  the  answering  of  some  ot  the 
very  problems  which  engaged  this  brilliant 
scholar. 

Connecticut  Furniture 

THE  study  of  a  regional  school  of  American 
furniture  has  been  furthered  by  the  recently 
published  Antique  Furniture  in  Suffield,  Connecticut, 
1670-1835,  by  Charles  S.  Bissell,  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  in 
collaboration  with  the  Surlield  Historical  Society. 
While  the  scope  is  limited  to  a  small  area  in 
Connecticut,  and  does  not  take  up  the  more 
extensive  problems  ot  the  Connecticut  Valley 
region,  embracing  the  work  of  Aaron  Roberts, 
Benjamin  Burnham  and  John  Townsend,  it  has 
a  tew  remarks  on  the  Chapins  and  adds  some 
new  names  to  the  history  of  Connecticut  Furni- 
ture, such  as  John  Fitch  Parsons  (1775-1835). 
Parsons  lived  in  Surlield,  and  an  existing  account 
book  shows  that  he  was  working  there  between 
1804  and  1X25.  Most  of  his  pieces  are  in  pine  or 
cherry,  a  tew  in  curly  maple  or  mahogany.  His 
work,  which  has  come  down  directly  111  the 
family  ot  original  owners,  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  good  craftsman.  Another  Surlield  cabinet- 
maker was  Joseph  Pease  (1728-1794),  w  ho  w  as 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  build  a  tine  house.  But 
his  income  came  from  other  fields  than  furniture 
making  in  that  he  was  a  merchant  and  owned  a 
distillery  and  a  sawmill.  His  journal  is,  like  that 
of  other  craftsmen,  something  of  a  diary  and 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  New  England 
town  life,  recording  family  visits,  accidents, 


'John,  Earl  of  Exeter'.  Mezzotint  by  J.  Smith 
after  Kneller.  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 

social  and  politic  al  events.  His  notations  111  April, 
1774,  are  concerned  with  the  troubles  in  Boston 
leading  up  to  the  Revolution.  Later  they  turn  to 
more  local  events,  such  as  a  robbery  in  his  house, 
an  intense  period  of  cold  w  hen  the  Connecticut 
River  was  frozen  in  I7cS6,  and  his  success  as  a 
fisherman,  when  the  fishing  was  phenomenally 
good.  There  are,  of  course,  many  entries  devoted 
solely  to  trade,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  sold  board  to  Fliphelet  Chapin  ot  East 
Windsor  in  17X9,  and  thus  his  saw  null  supplied 
one  of  the  best  of  the  ( Connecticut  Valley  cabinet- 
makers. 

The  most  valuable  ot  Mr.  Bissell's  discoveries 
was  the  furniture  of  Captain  George  Norton 
(164  1-1696),  w  ho  moved  to  Surlield  in  [674.  The 


'A  Gentleman  of  the  Hallett  Family'.  American 
School,  early  eighteenth  century.  The  Belknap 
Collection,  New-York  Historical  Society. 
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George  Catlin.  'Ostrich  Chase,  Buenos  Aires'.  American  Natural  History  Museum  Collection. 
Shown  at  the  Kennedy  Galleries  and  referred  to  editorially  in  the  last  'Connoisseur  in  America'. 


inventory  of  his  estate  shows  that  he  possessed 
joiner's  tools.  Two  William  and  Mary  highboys 
with  teardrop  brasses,  which  were  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  descendant,  were  doubtless  by  him. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library's 
Fiftieth  Anniversary 

IN  1907  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  newly  built 
library,  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and  White, 
was  completed  next  to  his  residence  on  Madison 
Avenue  and  opened  to  his  friends  and  recognised 
scholars.  In  1924  the  Library  and  its  great  col- 
lection of  illuminated  manuscripts,  early  printed 
books,  fine  bindings,  literary  manuscripts  and 
drawings,  was  presented  to  the  public.  In  com- 
memoration of  that  earlier  event,  the  completion 
of  a  great  collection  and  its  housing  in  a  building 
which  many  consider  the  finest  work  of  a  well- 
known  architectural  firm,  the  Library  has 
brought  together  a  selection  from  its  treasures. 
After  showing  them  in  its  own  galleries  in 
December,  they  are  now  being  exhibited  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  year.  The  exhibition 
went  in  January  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art;  then  10  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  the 
California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  111 
San  Francisco;  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
in  San  Marino,  California;  the  Nelson  Gallery  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Houston,  Texas;  and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
of  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Among  the  illuminated  manuscripts  chosen 


for  display  is  a  Spanish  tenth-century  manu- 
script, a  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  by  Beatus 
of  Liebana;  an  early  tenth-century  De  Materia 
Medica  of  Dioscorides  in  Greek;  three  French 
Gospel  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Manafi  al-Hayawan  or  'Animal  Book',  an  im- 
portant example  of  illumination  of  the  Persian 
Mongol  school;  the  Worksop  Bestiary,  the 
Gospels  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Fouquet  Honrs. 

Early  printed  books  are  led  by  the  Gutenberg 
Bible;  the  1459  Psalter;  and  the  Constance 
Missal,  the  last  being  one  of  the  three  known 
copies  of  what  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
printed  book.  There  is  a  block-book  edition  of 
the  Song  of  Songs;  the  Ship  of  Fools,  illustrated  by 
I  )iirer,  and  a  copy  of  Ike  Walton's  treatise  on 
'fishing  with  an  angle',  dated  1496. 

The  Library's  collection  of  drawings  by  old 
masters  is  especially  distinguished,  and  here  are 
to  be  found  landscapes  by  Brueghel,  Rubens, 
van  Dyck,  Claude  Lorrain  and  Fragonard;  figure 
studies  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Diirer,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Watteau  and 
Gabriel  de  St.  Aubin.  There  are  portrait  studies 
by  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  and  examples 
of  the  work  of  Boucher,  Guardi,  Piranesi  and 
Prud'hon. 

Among  literary  manuscripts  are  to  be  noted 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Keat's  Endymion,  Dickens' 
Christina,  Carol,  and  Thackeray's  The  Rose  and 
the  Ring,  the  last  being  decorated  with  the 
author's  ow  n  illustrations. 


Madonna  by  Fra  Angelico 

SINCE  works  by  the  fifteenth-century  Floren- 
tine painter,  Fra  Angelico,  are  so  seldom  seen  in 
public  collections  in  America,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  small  and  very  well  preserved  panel 
showing  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels  has 
lately  been  purchased  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts.  The  painting,  which  is  of  unusually  small 
size,  only  a  little  more  than  six  by  three  inches, 
may  have  formed  part  of  a  devotional  diptych. 
It  now  joins  examples  of  Fra  Angelico's  work  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Houston,  the  Johnson  Collection  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  few  other 
subjects  in  American  collections. 

Since  there  has  been  such  intensive  study  of  Fra 
Angelico  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  Detroit 
painting  has  not  been  recorded  by  well  known 
authorities.  It  comes,  however,  from  a  distin- 
guished source,  one  of  the  Rothschild  family 
collections,  where  it  remained  unnoted,  as  it  had 
never  been  exhibited.  The  painting  is  an  early 
work,  probably  executed  between  1425  and  1430. 

Three  Eighteenth-Century 
Gobelins  Tapestries 

THREE  eighteenth-century  Gobelins  tapestries 
have  recently  been  given  to  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  by  Mrs.  Matthias  Plum.  They 
are  from  one  of  the  rare  sets  illustrating  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  and  are  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Museum's  tapestry  collection. 

The  Metamorphoses  are  Greek  and  Roman 
mythological  tales  concerned  with  the  trans- 
formation of  shapes.  An  early  story,  that  of 
Apollo  and  the  serpent  Python,  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  Museum's  new  tapestries.  This  piece 
shows  Apollo,  who  has  at  last  arrived  at  the 
valley  of  Delphi  in  his  search  for  the  oracle, 
killing  the  monster,  Python,  who  stands  guard 
over  that  place.  Another  tale  relates  how  Diana, 
retiring  after  the  chase  to  a  river  where  she 
makes  her  toilet,  is  seen  unappareled  by  the 
huntsman,  Actaeon.  He  is  immediately  turned 
into  a  stag  and  later  devoured  by  his  own  dogs. 
The  second  tapestry,  representing  this  story, 
shows  Diana  beside  the  river  surrounded  by  her 
nymphs.  The  third  of  the  Museum's  tapestries 
pictures  Flora,  goddess  of  flowers,  in  a  garden 
with  the  west  wind,  Zephyrus. 

Tapestries  illustrating  the  Metamorphoses  were 
woven  in  Paris  long  before  the  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Gobelins,  in  the 
workshop  of  Comans  and  de  la  Planche.  After 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Manufactory 
under  Colbert,  in  1667,  this  subject  continued  to 
be  produced,  at  first  after  the  designs  of  Comans 
and  de  la  Planche  and  evidently  only  in  private 
workshops  on  order  for  the  Gobelins  and  not  at 
the  Gobelins  itself. 
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by 
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1656-1746 
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STILL  LIFE 

by 

J.  B.  C.  COROT 

Canvas  size  10  x  I  OA  in. 

Signed  lower  right  with  very 
early  signature. 


A  rare  early  painting  by  this  artist,  most 
probably  painted  at  Fontainebleau  in  1822. 


The  only  other  example  of  an  early  Corot 
Still  Life  is  recorded  No.  6  in  Robaut. 
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A  fine  example  of  a  small  early  Eighteenth  Century 
'Continued  Chimney  piece'  in  carved  wood.  From 
STON  EASTON  PARK,  Somerset. 


4  ft-  oj  in.  wide  by  6  ft.  2  ins.  high.  With  the 
original  marble  interiors  (white,  flecked  with  grey). 
Opening  2  ft.  ioi  ins.  wide  by  3  ft.  o]  in.  high. 
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Collections  or  Individual  pieces  of  Antique  and  Second-hand  Silver  purchased 

96  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Note:— Telephone  TRAFALGAR  3578 


(Late  of  22  Old  Bond  Street) 


Cables:  DATLMARK,  LONDON 
III 


Si 

S3  g 

S3  & 
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S3  © 

Under  the  Patronage  of  jS 

|sj  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
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S3  £3 

s:  © 

1  THE  g 

|  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR  I 

|  AND  EXHIBITION  i 
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®  s 

g|  JUNE  12th— 27  th  gj 

^  (Except  Sundays)  ^ 

S3  S3 

S3  S3 

1    GROSYENOR  HOUSE,  PARK  LANE,  W.  I  i 
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S3  (Including  Tax) 
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Port  of  which  wi//  be  given  to  'Invalid  Meals  for  London',  The  Girl 
Guides  Association  (London)  and  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

S3  S3 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


CHARLES  O.  London  1665 

I  aluations  for 
Probate,  Insurance 
and  Division 


BASKERS  since  1812 

Messrs.  Coutts  Co. 
Strand 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


BERNARD  VAN  ORLEY  (1493-1542)  and  JOACHIM  PATINIER  (1490-1524).  Madonna 
and  Child.  _      On  panel,  15       13  inches  (38   >   33  cm.) 


FINE  PAI 
FOUR  ( 

APRIL  29 

Weekdays  :    10     -  £.  30 


AT  THE  NEW 


WILLIAM  H 

GA 


20  PICCADILLY  A 


IAN  VAN  GOYEN  (1596-1665).  Views  of  the  Coast. 

elephone:  Grosvenor  1923 


Illustrated  Cataloaues  sold  in  aid  of  fHF  B 


3/770  N 


NGS  OF 
rURIES 


h  mi 


Saturdays:   10  —  i2.io 


JS  OF  THE 


lOROUGH 
Y 

ONDON,  S.W.I 


JAN  LIEVENS  (1607-1672).  Portrait  of  a  Qirl.     On  panel,  18J  X  151  inches.  (46.5   ■  40.5  cm.) 


A  pair.  Signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1651. 

IOS.S  SOCIETY,  County  of  London  Brunch 


Paper  on  canvas.  c)|        13.1  inches.  (23.5  /  34.3  cm.) 


Cables:  Pictorio,  I  ondon 


JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Antique  j§>ilber 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

A  fine  flat  top  tankard  weighing  34.5  ounces 
made  in  London  in  the  year  1693 

Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone  : 
Blackfnars  1038 


CHRISTY'S   OF   KENT  LTD. 

Reginald  L.  Harrington  members  of  the  British  antique  dealers'  association  Frank  C.  Thrush 

104  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Tel  :  GROsvenor  5270 


Tel  :  GROsvenor  1785 
Cables  :  CHRISANT,  LONDON 


.1  fine  pair  of  Adam  Arm- 
chairs, designed  with  the 
utmost  grace  and  dignity  of 
line;  white  and  gilt  decoration 
Circa  i  790 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
SILVER  LIGHTING 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
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H.  TERRY-ENGELL 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


8  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


Cables:  Artengel,  London 


Telephone:  Trafalgar  2606 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  GREUZE 
(1725-1805) 

HEAD  OF  A  BOY 
Canvas  15I  X  12\  inches  (40$  X  32\  cms. 


WILLIAM  CLAYTON 

LTD. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS, 
PORCELAIN   AND   ORIENTAL   WORKS   OF  ART 


A  fine  large  Famille  Verte  Vase  and  Cover,  enamelled 
with  four  panels  with  figures  in  audience  on  balconies 
etc.    Height22i  ins.   Kang-Hsi  period  1 662- 1 722  A. D. 

Specimen  piece  from  our  choice  selection  of  Chinese 
Porcelain. 


38  BURY  STREET, 
ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON      WHITEHALL  1173 


4  t*| 

% 


I 


M  ann  &F1  Ltd.. 

Member*  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Mid  18th  Century  gilt 
Mirror.  45  ins.  long 


120»  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.l. 


GROsvenor  2770 
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By  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  Queen 
Silversmiths  inul  Jewellers 


Made  from  the  dishes  captured  at  the  battle  of  Newporte 
by  Lord  Wimbaldon  in  the  year  1600.   Engraved  in  the  centre 
with  recording  inscription  and  two  Coats  of  Arms. 
The  border  has  4  Coats  of  Arms— 

1.  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria 

2.  "Cecil",  quartering  4  others  including  Diary  for  Viscount 
Wimbledon. 

3.  "Cecil"  as  above  but  only  quartering  Nevill  for  Wimbledon 

4.  "  Drury  "  quartering  4  others  for  the  wife  of  Wimbledon 

It  is  probable  that  the  engraving  was  executed  in  1636  also 
that  the  dish  was  part  of  the  wedding  gift  of  the  Wimbledons. 
Fuller  details  of  the  persons  concerned  arc  available. 


JAMES  I  SILVER 


Gilt  dish  141" 

Date:  16/6  Weigh/  •  41.50  oz. 
Maker:  LA. 


ASPRKY     &     COMPANY  LTD 


1  65-  1  69    NEW    BOND  STREET 


LONDON  VV.l 

Grams:  Culleus,  London 

XIII 


O'HANA  GALLERY 

13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


It} 


FRENCH  IMPRESSIONISTS 


Until  18th  April 

Recent  Paintings  by 
Cathleen  Mann 


Paysage  de  Provence,  I89.~>. 


RENO I R 


Open  daily  10-0        Saturdays  10-  I 
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■ 

THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III  SILVER  SOUP  '  REENS 
BY  AUGUSTUS  LE  SAGE,  LONDON 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

announce  the  Sale  of 

IMPORTANT  FRENCH  PORCELAIN 


on  Tuesday,  21st  May 

the  property  of  WILFRED  SAINSBURY,  Esq. 
also 


A  pair  of  Vincenncs  glazed  white  groups.      'Le  Chasseur  de  Lievre'.  Le  Chasseur  d*Oiseau'.  both  8j  ii 


Illustrated  and  Plain  Catalogues  trill  br  mailable  on  request. 
Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6545  34  &  35  NEW   BOND   STREET,  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Wesdo,  Lc 

LONDON,  W.l 
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Bj'  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Alary 


l\/T  /v  t  i  t  np 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  45-27  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


A  rare  Regency  knee-hole  writing  tabic  dec  orated  with  blac  k  and  gilt  oriental  lacquer,  with  ormolu  mouldings 
and  feet.  The  leather  top  has  a  border  of  ebony  and  satin  wood,  and  is  finished  with  a  pierced  ormolu  gallery. 
The  sides  are  decorated  with  panels  of  lacquer  banded  with  ebony  and  satinwoo  reverse  side  has  a  shallow 


cupboard  fitted  with  brass  grilles.      Circa  1810.     Measurements:  4ft. 


2ft.  7  ins.,  2  ft.  7  ins.  high. 


Bracher  &  Sydenham 


WISH  TO 
PURCHASE 

A  hanging  Wall 
Clock,  similar  to 
illustration,  in  black 
and  gold  lacquer  case. 

Circa  1740 


Please  give  full 
particulars  and 
price  to: 

BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKS.  Tel:  i7}  + 


Stone  reliej  of  an  aps  lla ;  f  rotn  Lung-men. 
Wei  Dynasty  (A.D.  386-557) 


'Barfi 


arnnq 

OF  MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON  ^/ 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
W  orks  of  Art 


MEMBI  KS  OF 
THE   BRH  ISH  ANT  [QUE  DI  Al  H<s' 
ASSOCIATION 


Telephone:  Grosvenor  2858 


(  ables  :  B  1RCR0,  Londo 
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Will 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


An  18th  century  gilt  Console  Table 
Width  3  ft.  6  ins.,  depth  2  ft.  2  ins. 


TELEPHONE  HYDE  PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


TELEGRAMS  BLAIRT/QUE.  PICCY, 


A  fine  early  Irish  boat-shaped  fruit  bowl  with  unusual  quadruple  knopped 
stem  on  oval  moulded  pedestal  base.    Circa  1790.    8-§  >    10|  >   7f  inches. 


SPECIALISTS  UN  EARLY 


ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  CLASS 


English  and  Continental 
Pottery  and  Porcelain 


CECIL  DAVIS 


LTD. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


3  GR0SVEN0R  STREET, 
NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.1 


Telephone : 
GROsvenor  3I30 


Cables : 

'CRYSTALDAV  LONDON' 
(W.  Union) 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1957 


■ 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Pair  10  in.  candlesticks  bv  John 
Hyatt  &  C.  Semore.  1760. 

Set  <>l  4  sweet  dishes  by  George 
Smith  &  William  Fearn.  1786. 


Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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Kn^3?4s-  71 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OP  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  unusual  Eighteenth  Century  octagonal  mahogany  library 
table,  the  top  lined  with  red  leather.  Diameter:  4  ft.  2\  ins. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121 


DUVEEN 


Masterpieces  of 


PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc 


18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YOEK  2ilf  N.Y. 


LEMPERTZ 


announce  the  447th  ART  AUCTION  SALE  on  22nd  to  2Sth,  May,  1957 

Important  early  eighteenth  century  Porcelain  Collection  of  the  late 
Mrs.  L.  Schmoldt,  Brunkensen 

MAINLY  SAXE,  HOECHST,  LUDWIGSBURG,  CHELSEA, 
ANSBACH.  NYMPHENBURG,  FRANKENTHAL,  THURIN- 
GIA,  BUON  RETIRO 

Enamelled  and  cut  1 6th  to  18th  century  Glass  from  the  collection 
Neuburg,  formerly  Leitmeritz,  Bohmen. 
Enamelled  'HUMPEN  UND  HOFKELLEREIGLASER' 

FAIENCE,  SILVER,  OLD  FURNITURE,  TAPESTRIES  AND 
OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  OLD  APPLIED  ART 

PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE  BY  OLD  AND  MODERN 

MASTERS 

Illustrated  Catalogue  447  DM  10.-,  sent  post  free 


Ballet-group  Ludwigsburg 


Established  1845 
NEUMARKT  3 


6\  in.  high 


MATH.  LEMPERTZ 


J.  HANSTEIN 
COLOGNE 


Tel.  216251 
WEST  GERMANY 
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Fine  Table  Silver  and  Plate  of  many  designs-  Special  prices  for  Export 


LEONARD  KNIG 

MEMBER      THE      BRITISH      ANTIQUE      DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


14   KING    STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I. 


TELEPHONE:    TRAFALGAR    7  3  7  0 
CABLEGRAMS:    KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON 


/;/.  An  extremely  fine 
Blity  Sheraton  mahogany 
iakfront  cabinet  of  line 
Hed  colour,  origina 
Hints,  the  centre  top 
|  wer  a  secretaire. 

Width  5  ft.  2  ins. 
Height  8  ft.  5  ins. 

Back  to  Front  at  centre 
I  ft.  1 1  ins. 


JOHN 


NICHOLSON 

of  38  East  57th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


*   IN  LONDON  MAY  1st  UNTIL  AUGUST 
wishes  to  purchase  paintings  by 

GAINSBOROUGH,  CONSTABLE,  HOGARTH, 

WHISTLER,  RENOIR,  COROT,  DUFY, 

VLAMINCK,  19th  CENTURY  FRENCH,  etc., 

also  paintings  of  American  interest,  Portraits  and  Views 

Please  write  or  phone : 

2  WILTON  TERRACE,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W.i.  Phone  SLOANF  2828 


Alexander  Podd  &  Son 

Member  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Fellow  of  Valuers  Inst. 

Period  Furniture    Porcelain    Early  Clocks  Pictures 


SIR  .JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. 
Lord  Charles  Manners,  ilh  Duke  of  Rutland.  In  1777  when  M. P.  for  the  Universit) 
of  Cambridge  introduced  amendment.  Speedily  to  restore  Peace  in  America  and  he 
opposed  the  restraint  of  trade  with  Southern  Colonies  ot  America. 

47  &  57,  HIGH  STREET  SOUTH 

DUNSTABLE,  BEDS.  Telephone:  DUN.  242 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,   LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:   Welheck  8664 


Antique  William  and  Mar)  Walnut  and  Seaweed  Marqueterie 
Cabinet,  the  doors  at  top  enclosing  drawers  of  various  sizes.  Height 
6  ft.  9  ins.  \\  idth  ft.  2  ins.  (formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Maugham, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  1938-39.) 
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DELOMOSNE 

&   SON  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

©lb  CngUsIj  ant)  3fristf)  (Slaste 

OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


A  Regency  period  cut  glass  Chandelier  with  finely  chased 
ormolu  rim  supporting  eight  candle  branches.  Circa  1810. 
Height  4  ft.  3  ins.  Diameter  2  ft.  9  ins. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 

/Two  minutes  from\  Telephone:  WEStern  1804 

V   High  St.  Station  )  Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  high  quality  Chippendale  bureau,  with  beautifully  matched 
veneers,  the  fall  leaf  being  cross-banded.  The  whole  of  a 
very  fine  colour  and  patination.     Circa  1780. 

Width  :  3  feet.  Height  :  3  feet  5  inches 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECO  RATION  S 
HEATING 
V  A  L  U  A  T  I  O  N  S 
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Set  of  four  George  II  heavy  Candlesticks.  Finely  chased  shells,  scrolls,  etc., 
by  George  Wickes.  London  1741.  Height  8|  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Old  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  Br.tish  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Fine  Old 
Chinese 
Ceramics 
and 
Works  of  Art 


MASANAO 


S  U  K  E  S ADA 


SENZAN 


Japanese  Netsuke:  some  rare  subjects  in  wood  by  famous 
artists,  showing — a  long-haired  Goat  by  TOMOTADA  of 
Kyoto;  a  Fox  with  agate  jewel  by  MASANAO  of  Kyoto  (both 
pr.or  to  1781);  a  Hare,  in  coniferous  wood  by  SUKESADA 
of  H;da;  Tanuki  no  hara  tsutsumi  by  SENZAN  of  /se  (pupil 
of  Minko);  a  Cockerel,  of  unusual  treatment,  unsigned,  in 
the  style  of  the  Kyoto  school;  and  an  Octopus  in  a  Pot, 
lacquered  and  with  barnacles  in  ivory,  incised  with  a  poem 
by  Ba-sho,  by  MITSUHIRO  of  Osaka. 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81   DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910 


MAYfair  4670 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEH     BOND    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■fa  We  especially  w  ish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address : 
"DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.   JAMES'S,    LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone:    Whitehall  7440 
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XXX 


Established  1879  i^l  I7<  T^l       l~7  X/  (From  South  iudley  Street) 


G.  JETLEY 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  3884  and  3885 


THE 

LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


SELECTED 
XIX  and  XX  CENTURY 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


JVu  se  coiffant. 
Pastel  by  DEGAS 
Size  1 7  x  I  i  inches 


30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
Mayfair  2250 


Cables  : 
Drawings,  London 


MEISSEN,  c.  1715 
Boeltger's  Red  Stoneware  covered  in 
an  iridescent  brownish-black  gla/e. 


KENsington  5272 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

II,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD 

iind  Son*  Limited 


EL 

Mil 

Hepplewhite  Mahogany  2-piIlar  Dining  Table, 
4  ft.  wide,  in  original  condition.  £1 35  (delivered). 


,  n  als°        37  STONEGATE      Est.  1829 

3  C  rown  Place  VORtf  Members 

HTae^7te  iiSS  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
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SILVER  TAXKARD. 
Datc 

WILLIAM  <Sl  MAR)  16S9 
Maker 

probabh  JOXAH  KIRK 

From  the  collection  of 
Old  English  silver 
displayed  in  Garrard's 
showrooms  at  "112". 


112  REGENT  STREET 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jew  ellers 

formerly 

THE    GOLDSMITHS     &     SILVERSMITHS     COMPANY  III). 

VV.l        TELEPHONE   ■    REGENT  3021 


LONDON 


xxxin 


QUINNEYS  Ltd 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'  Needinc,'  Chester 


Lovely  28  inch  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Kneehole  Chest 
Excellent  condition 

Rare  PAIR,  late  17th  Century  Brass  Candlesticks 


turin,  Circa  1750  Height  9]  inches 

ALESSANDRO  ORSI 

ANTIQUES 

14  VIA  BAGUTTA  MILAN  (ITALY) 
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Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 


Telephones: 

HOLborn  6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <£  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 


77  AGIN. COURT    ROAD,    LONDON,  N.W.3 
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'The  New  Cardinal'  by  FRANCOIS  BRUNERY 
Canvas  35  X  51  inches 
Framed  43  X  59  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,   St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHIlehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 
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((.'HA HI  1:X  l  AN/M/K'i  Member  o/  The  Briti'h  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3      Tel.:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECT/ON  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Phone:  Welshpool  3340 


Aii  important  Regency  Sofa-table  in  rosewood,  the  top 
crossbanded  in  Coromandel  wood.  The  line  along  the 
edges,  the  decoration  on  the  standard  ends  and  the  daw 
feet  all  in  brass. 


HENRY  SPENCER 

s^^^  &  SONS  = 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  1 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


GROUP  OF  ANIMAL  CARVINGS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


Rhodonite  carving  of  an  elephant 
with  sapphire  eyes. 
1  .ength :  2  inches. 


Small  sleeping  elephant  in  gl  e\ 
Kalgan  jasper. 
Length :  |  inch. 


Rhodonite  carving  of  a  pig  wit 
cabochon  sapphire  eyes. 
Length :  2\  inches. 


THREE  SUPERB  MINIATURE  FRAMES  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


Carved  from  rhodonite  (rose-coloured 
stone  mined  in  Kkaterinbcrg)  and 
decorated  with  coloured  gold  mounts, 
and  green  and  white  enamelled 
border  and  set  with  rose  diamonds. 
Mother  of  pearl  backed  with  easel 
strut  and  ring  for  hanging,  and  hear- 
ing the  initials  of  workmaster  Viktor 
Aarne.  Height  :  ]l  inches. 


Engraved  red  gold  frame  in  the 
shape  of  an  Easter  Egg  enamelled 
translucent  apricot  on  a  guilloche 
field.  Ivory  hack  with  gold  strut  and 
ring  for  hanging.  Bearing  the  initials 
of  workmaster  Mi(  hael  Perchin. 
I  leight :  _>  jj.  inches. 


Yellow  gold  fram< 
lucent  cinnamon, 
diamond  border 


enamelled  trans- 
set     with  rose 
and  embellished 


with  carved  green  and  red  gold 
swags.  Ivory  hacked  with  easel  strut 
and  ring  for  hanging,  heating  the 
initials  dt  workmaster  Michael  Per- 
chin. I  leight :  -'1  inches. 


IAN  MacNICOL 


50  West  George  Street 
Glasgow,  C.2 


Telephone:  Douglas  0039 


"Field  workers  res)  inu. 
Oil  painting  by  LEON  L'HERMITTE. 
Canvas  21      16  inches. 


van  Craesbeeck 
(1605-1661) 


STADTWALDG  0  RTE  L  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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SET 
OF 

EIGHT 


A  SET  OF  EIGHT  early  Chippendale  period  single  chairs  of  most 
exceptional  quality,  that  until  recently  formed  part  of  the 
PONSON BY-FANE  heirlooms  at  Brympton  D'Evercy,  Somerset; 
they  rank  among  the  finest  examples  of  the  'Stuff-over'  chair. 

This  set  was  made  by  the  eminent  cabinet  maker  WILLI  AM 
FRANC  E  whose  initials  are  stamped  on  every  chair.  They  evidently 
were  executed  prior  to  his  employment  by  the  1st  Lord  Mansfield 
at  KENWOOD.  It  is  typical  of  this  craftsman  to  combine  comfort 
with  quality  and  design. 

Old  patination  and  original  condition  throughout,  upholstered  in 
18th  century  old  rose  silk  brocade. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  B.A.D.A. 


(  I'RINt  II'AI  S  :  I  .  1  .  ex   F.  R.  OLIVER 


ESTABLISHED    I  S  s  I 


g>t.  Catherine's!  $ouse,  ijporteinoutlj  &oab, 
(StulMorb,  ^>urrep 


TELEGRAMS  &  <  ABLES 
'  OLIVER,  GUILDFORD' 


11  1  EPHONE  NO.  5427 
WHEN  CLOSED  SW2 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 

28,    30,  32 
HIGH  STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 
BERKSHIRE 

Telephone:  (3  lines)  223,  963,  964 


Rare  pair  of  early  1 8th  Century  console 
tables  in  yew  tree  wood. 

Height  2  ft.  3  ins.  Extreme  depth  J  ft.  4  ins. 
Extreme  width  3  ft.  3  ins. 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  ON  SATURDAYS 


I7t 


Specialists  hi  fine  Antique  Boxes  &  Vinaigrettes 

Richard  Ogden  28-29  Burlington  Arcade  London  W.I.  Telephone  Hyde  Park  9136 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd 


UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


WILLIAM  SHAYER,  Senior 
(1788-1879) 

\  \\  e] - li  River  I  an<l.-ea|>e  with 
groups  of  Cattle  drinking. 

26^  X351  i,lcl„.s 


ANSON  MARTIN 

The  I  )eparting  ( loach 
28  x  36  inches 


41   NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON,  W.l  „ 


ayfair  245' 


\U  at  10  CLARE  STREET.  BRISTOL.  I 


Each  Week  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  trends  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price  trends 
and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are  critically 
discussed  .  .  .  Each  month  on  the  last  Wednesday,  Denys 
Sutton  contributes  a  further  article  and  discusses  and  comments  upon 
the  past  month's  happenings  in  the  Sales  Rooms  .  .  .  Each  day 
the  financial  times  serves  the  wide  interests  of  the  business  man.  In 
its  columns  are  to  be  found  all  the  important  news  of  the  business 
world.  Together  with  the  contributions  on  industrial  developments, 
public  affairs  and  commercial  news,  special  articles  devoted  to  the  non- 
professional interests  of  the  business  man  are  also  regularly  published. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 

THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 


THE  FINANCIAL 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  May,  iy.S7 


TIMES    •    72    COLEMAN   STREET    •  LONDON 


E.C.2. 


TGA.FCU 

\1  II 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  6' 

TOTAL  HEIGHT  4' 

OVERALL  WIDTH  3'  7' 

OVERALL  HEIGHT  V  6' 


An  important  Georgian  Chimneypiece  in 
Statuary  and  Verde  Antico  Marbles. 
The  carving  is  of  exceptional  quality 

We  have  been  established  for  over  half  a  century  and  during  this  period 
we  have  acquired  avast  collection  of  Antique  Works  of  Art.  Amongst  our 
stock  we  have  a  fine  selection  of  old  English  furniture  and  specialize  in 
period  Mantelpieces  and  Panelled  Rooms.  Our  collection  of  decorative 
iron  work  and  garden  ornaments  is  widely  known. 


T.  CROWTHER   &  SON 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  I.  I  1 1. 
282     NORTH     END     ROAD.     FULHAM,     LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  AiMress:  VVIlnl  I  I  Y.  LONDON 

{'/east  Note:  We  close  mi  Saturdays  al  i  //.;;/. 

Branch:  96  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.VV.;.        Telephone:  KEN  7:5!!!! 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  Kensington  3221 


SPEC  MA  Li  ST 
BOOKCA  SES 


Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale  Breakfront 
Bookcase.  5  feet  I  I  inches  wide. 


Several  other  Bookcases  in  stock 


1^  " 


One  <>t  a  pair  of  Hiu-  1 8th  centurv  carved  gilt-wood 
Footstools.  Length  18  ins.,  depth  I  2  ins.  and  height  7  ins. 


BRIAN  JOHNSON 

260  Kensington  High  Street 
London,  W.8 

Telephone:  Western  0246 


R.  P.  BONINGTON  1802  -28 


SEVENTH  EXHIBITION 

of 

WATHK-COI OURS  and  DRAWINGS 
APRIL  30th  -  MAY  i8th 

JOHN  MANNING 

S  Bun  St. 

Iral.  2 boh 

ST.  JAMES'S  S.W.i 
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HOLMES 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


ss-\  "  : 


i 


V  si, .       ..  M 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

from 
Mid  l^Onturr 

tlx  Year  1954 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

174J-  1660 


A  Pair  of  George  II  Salvers,  engraved  with 
the  Lascelles  crest  and  coronet.  1\  ins.  diam. 
By  Richard  Rugg  or  Robert  Rev..       London  1755. 

An  Antique  Silver  Coffee  Pot. 
Bv  Georsje  Hindmarsh.    London  1735 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PI  R(  II  \SI  I) 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALLMARKS 
7s.  3d.  post  free 


HOLMES  LTD..  29  OLD  BOND  STREET.  LONDON,  W.I 

(Our  Only  Address)  Telephone  :  HYDE  PARK  1396 

XIV 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING   GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Prattique,  London 


Tel. :  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 
★ 


One  of  a  pair  of  Adam  carved  mahogany 
Pedestals  with  Vase  lead-lined  Cisterns, 
with  metal  mounts. 


We  are  always  pleased  to  PURCHASE  OLD 
FIREPLACES  and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 
of  all  types. 


HARRY  CHERNACK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  31 156 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*-         S=  O  «_  BOOK.S** 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Hooks 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    +    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:    Tottenham  Court  Road 
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THE  MARKET  SQUARE,  DORCHESTER  by  JOHN  NIXON    (Fl.  1781-1818) 

Size  i2j  X  187  inches.   Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  [798 

The  37th  Exhibition  of  EARLY  ENGLISH  WATER-COLOURS  is  now  on  view, 
including  a  collection  of  small  water-colours  from  a  DAVID  COX  Sketch  Book 

THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  L 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  by  British  Artists 
Specialists  in  Early  English  Water-colours 
Collections  purchased 


1  i) 


148  NEW 


Established  1876 


BOND    STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers"  Association  Ltd.  Telephone:  May  fair  5 1 16 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 
BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISES  HELL  •  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  d'aRT  •  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  I  770 

2  j  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 
Telephone:  museum  1268 


Always  a  large  selection  of 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 

at 

J  6,  Imperial  Parade,  New  Bridge  St. 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS  londom  E.C.4. 
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Special  Note  to 

THE  CONNOISSEUR'S 
AMERICAN  READERS 

EVERY  YEAR  in  June,  the  famous  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  is  held  in  London, 
at  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane. 

This  is  so  important  that  'The  Connoisseur' 
devotes  a  Special  X um her  to 'the  Fair'  (which  is 
not  included  in  your  normal  subscription). 

This  year  our  June  Special  Number  will  in- 
clude, besides  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  more  important  exhibits,  eight  expert 
articles  (as  detailed  below),  together  with  around 
100  pages  of  lavishly  illustrated  advertisements. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cream  of  the  antiques 
and  works  of  art  currently  available  in  Great 
Britain  will  be  illustrated  in  this  Fair  issue. 

MANY  PAGES  WILL  BE  I\  COLOUR 

The  articles  include : 

FORT  BELVEDERE,  the  home  of 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Lascelles 

CANTON  ENAMELS 

ANTIQUE  BRONZES  in  the 

LEON  BAGRIT  COLLECTION 

JOHN  CONSTABLE  at  Malvern  Hall 

THE  PAGET  SILVER  in  the 

Frederick  Poke  Collection 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE  in  the 

Andrew  Caird  Collection 

This  issue  can  be  sent — immediately  it  is  off  the 
press — to  all  overseas  readers  sending  $2.00  to: — 

The  Belgrave  Library 

22,  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 


Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  purchased  for  cash. 
I  .  (  Kborne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1 17  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.i.  Euston  4824. 

LONDON  REPRESENTATION:  Industrialist  recently  retired,  a  life- 
long collector  specialising  in  antique  silver  and  works  of  art,  seeks 
London  representation  as  confidential  buyer  for  high  class  American 
Antique  Dealer.  Highest  references  offered  and  naturally  required. 

Box  No. :  7039. 


Wanted  to  buy  Battersea  enamel  pieces — plaques,  boxes,  bottle  tickets, 
etc.  Joseph  Haefelin,  220,  Oak  Park  Drive,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


For  Sale:  Long-case  clock  by  Thomas  Tompion,  No.  157.  Long-case 
year  clock  by  Francis  Gregg.  Important  figure  by  Paul  Storr.  Many 
bound  volumes  of  Connoisseur.  S.A.E.  for  particulars.  Box  No.  7040. 


Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBride, 
P.O.  233,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 


For  Sale:  Complete  set  of 'The  Connoisseur'  1901  to  1940,  good  condi- 
tion. Offers  to  Exley,  197  Newport,  Lincoln. 


Silverplating  and  Gilding.  Write  for  list.  I.  Marshall.  93,  Broadwalk 
Court,  W.8. 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/ Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 


Wanted:  Japanese  stencils  and  stenciled  fabrics  of  the  17th  and 
18th  Centuries.  John  Huston,  2072,  Jackson  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California,  U.S.A. 


Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Wanted:  Water  colours  by  Wynne  Apperley.  Moore,  Wood  Farm, 
Charmouth,  Dorset. 


Romantic  Ballet:  Wanted  to  buy  lithographs  and  other  souvenirs  of  the 
Romantic  Ballet  1830-1850.  Hii>h  prices  paid  for  those  in  good  condition; 
special  reference  to  lithographs  showing  Marie  Taglioni  or  Charlotta 
Grisi.  Autograph  material  also  sought.  Box  No.  7041. 


Who  requires  a  reliable  and  practical  girl,  24,  with  some  secretarial 
experience,  in  work  connected  with  antiques?  Variety  essential.  Especi- 
ally interested  in  china  and  porcelain.  Box  No.  7042. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  15  words  {minimum) ,  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57^  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
uiles  <  f  t  ted. 


WARE  GALLERIES 

can  now  accept  a  greater  number  of  pictures 
and  pieces  of  fine  porcelain  for  high-class 
restoration.  A  brochure  is  available  w  hich 
explains  what  has  lately  been  achieved  by 
the  unique  processes  employed. 

Enquiries  by  personal  call,  letter  or  telephone  are  welcomed  at 

226,  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.io 

Telephone:  Flax  man  7303 


THE  NEW  ABSORBENT 
COTTON  UNDERWEAR 


CEuioStpc|ilc5 

''hcllumc  fev  ilualit* u 


INSIST  ON 


Makers  of  the  famous  83  Socks  nilh  red  lops  since  1895 
If  unobtainable,  wrnc  Dcpi  M6,  Two  Steeples  Lid  ,  Wigslon,  Leiccstershil 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


r\  Pair  of  rare  old  Irish  Silver  Tazzas.  William  II  I.  made  in  Dublin  1696,  by  Thomas  Bolton.  Weight  27ozs.  lOdwt.  Height  2  i-ins. 
Diameter  9  j-ins.  Gadroon  borders.  Marked  on  top  and  bottom. 

3  om:  Rare  George  III  Two-handled  Tea  Tray  made  in  London  1806,  by  Thomas  Hannan  and  John  Crouch,  with  lion  Mask 
handles  and  hoof  and  Mask  feet ;  engraved  with  Coat  of  Arms.  Weight  160  ozs.  24-ins.  in  length,  18-ins.  width. 


Pair  rare  old  Irish  Silver  Figured 
Candlesticks,  Dublin,  circa  1758. 
Maker  William  Homer.  Height  12-ins. 

62  ozs. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


I 


4lLw*~ — 


m 

George  111.  Set  of  four  Entree  Dishes  on  warmers  and  stands. 
Date  1813.    Size  101     9  ins.    Height  10  ins. 
The  stands  and  covers  are  old  Sheffield  Plate 
by  Matthew  Boulton. 

The  four  dishes  are  Silver. 
Weight  151  ozs. 
by 

PAUL  STORR 

George  III.  Pair  of  Fntree  Dishes  with  shell  side  handles. 
Date  1821.    Size  101     9  ins.    Weight  147  ozs. 


X.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


LONDON : 
5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

E.C.2 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

The  1 957-1 959  edition  of 

'GUIDE  EMER' 

EUROPEAN  ANNUAL  GUIDE  BOOK  OF 

the  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

THE  COLLECTOR~and  the  BOOK  LOVER 
the  most  complete  directory  of 

antique  dealers,  antique  fairs,  art  galleries,  auctioneers,  curio 
shops,  packers,  restorers,  shipping  agents  and  valuers,  etc. 

Classified  under  countries,  towns 
and  specialists 

15,000  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES 
in  fifteen  countries 

An  invaluable  book 

for  all  antique  dealers  and  collectors  on  their  travels  in 
search  of  works  of  art  and  in  their  reference  libraries 

Order  your  copy  now  from: 

B.  T.  BATSFORD  Ltd. 

4  Fitzhardinge  Street,  Portman  Square 

LONDON,  W.  I        Price  22/6  post  free        WEL  0537 
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P  ORT  VGA  L 


THE  PROUD  SILHOUETTE  OF  THE  FAMOUS  MONASTERY 
OF  BATALHA,  A   PRECIOUS   JEWEL   OF  XVI™  CENTURY 
PORTUGUESE  GOTHIC  STYLE,   ONE  OF   EUROPE'S  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  RELIGIOUS  MONUMENTS. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Por- 
tuguese  State  Tourist  Department. 
Palacio  Foz,  Praca  dos  Restaura- 
dores,    Lisbon    Portugal,    or  to 


«  C  A  S  A  D  E  PORTUGAL», 
7,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris 

«  C  A  S  A  D  E  PORTUGAL.) 
20,  Lower  Regent  Street. 
S   W   I .  Londres 

«  C  A  S  A  D  E  P  O  R  T  U  G  A  L  »  . 
630,    Fifth    Avenue,  New-York 

«  C  A  S  A  D  E  PORTUGAL)) 
Nairobi,  Kenia 

CENTRE     P  O  R  T  U G  A  I  S 
□  'INFORMATIONS, 
41,  Quai  Wilson,  Geneve 

«  SOLAR     DE     PORTUGAL  » 
13,  Grande  Place.  Bruxelles 

«CENTRO  PORTOGHESE 
D  '  I  N  F  O  R  M  A  Z  I  O  N  I  ». 
30,  Via  Monte  Savello,  Ronia 


(  I 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


An  attractive  medium  sized  GEORGE  II 
Coffee  Pot.  London  made  by  Cook  & 
Guerney,  date  1737.  Ivory  handle.  Height 
7j  inches.  Perfect  condition.  Excellent 
hallmarks. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  oj 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


H\)t  <£>U>  Jfletnlrraft  <§>ljop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR.  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


A  selection  of  Antique  Pewter  from  our  vast  slock. 


FIREGRATES,  FENDERS  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  /vices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir  London  Telephone:  KENsington  5001 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1 794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


9f  youi         piMewt  loom,  \ak$b 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  aud 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London  ZX'i 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :   City  6474 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


mm 
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6  miles  from  Paris 

ENGHIEN  Ies-BAINS 

the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Paris 

THE  FAMOUS  CASINO 

beside  the  lake 

THEATRE 
RESTAURANT  DE  LA  PERGOLA 
GRAND  HOTEL  DES  BAINS 


★  ★  ★  ★ 


20  minutes  from  the  Place  de  I' Opera  are  to  be  found 
all  the  facilities  aud  attractions  of  a  provincial  spa 

TELEPHONE:  964.08.60  (5  LINES) 

Open  from  1st  April  to  31st  December 


i  m 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:    HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD).     Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


One  of  a  pair  of  Keshan  rugs  in  delightful  colouring.     Size  :  6  ft.  10  ins.   ■  4  ft.  4  ins. 
FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


Makers  of  Fine  Silverware  since  J  736 


R.  G.  HEMELL  &  SONS  ITD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

4,  SOUTHAMPTON  PLACE, 
LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephone:  HOLborn  4218,  4132 


Warwick  Cruet  by  Samuel  Wood 
London  1753.       Weight  36  ozs. 
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E.  &  G.  KAPLAN,  Ltd 

Old  &  Modern  Paintings 
6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAM  ESS,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  WHITEHALL  8665 


WILLEM  VAN  NIEULANDT 

(1584-1635) 
Signed.    Panel  21  x  29  inches. 


A  group  of  English  lXth  Century  Enamels  paint- 
ed in  vivid  natural  colours,  comprising  Battersea 
and  Bilston  Bird  Bonbonnieres,  a  Roar's  head 
Box,  and  another  in  the  form  of  a  Pug's  head,  the 
lid  inscribed  '  Who  opens  this  must  have  a  Kiss.' 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN, 
ENAMELS.  PERIOD  FURNITURE 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone :  Kensington  5716 


CASA  d'ARTE 

SELECTED  PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  FLEMISH  AND 
ITALIAN  MASTERS.  XVII  Ith  CENTURY  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAIN,  SILVER  AND  JEWELLERY 

24  VIA  MONTE  NAPOLEONE,  MILAN  (ITALY) 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


P.  II.  GILLUVGHAUI 

M.B.A.D. A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  '  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


de  FRESNES  of  Ayrshire 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OA  K  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

AYRSHIRE  Galston  314 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Paddington  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd. 


98.  Crawford  Street 
w  1 


ARTEX 


CHOICE  COLLECTION  OF  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FURNITURE  AND  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

26     VIA     SPIGA,     MILAN  (ITALY) 

Telephone  :  702-357 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6tl. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


W7  4  1VTTU  It    a  Purchaser  for  a 

W  All  I  tU  i6th  Century  delightful  half  timbered  small  house 

situated  in  the  main  High  Street  at  Newport,  Shropshire,  which  is 
eminently  suitable  and  providing  the  perfect  setting  for  a  high  class 
Antique  Dealer.  Competition  is  practically  non-existent,  and  situated 
as  it  is  on  the  main  road  between  Manchester  and  the  South  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  considerable  number  of  people  who 
pass  through  this  delightful  and  picturesque  Market  Town. 

Full  particulars  from  owner 
J.  SOWERBUTTS,  THE  OLD  HALL,  NEWPORT,  SALOP. 


Only  ONE  application  of 

WY  K  A  M  O  L 

is  required  for  the  permanent  eradication  of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 

Write  for  full  information  to  : 
RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 

Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER 


HOLIDAY  in 

SWITZERLAND 


C.  &  D.  O'HOMM.III  l< 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
1 2  Victoria  Parade,  TOItQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


Olt)  (Cncrltsf)  <£Sarticn  (Drnainrnts 

as  exhibited  at  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
Beautifully  modelled  Lead  Figures  for  the  Lilj  P 
and  Rock  Garden. 

Vases,  Birdbaths,  Sundials,  Fountain  Figures,  Wind 
Vanes,  Teak-wood  Garden  Seats,  Heraldic  Shields,  etc. 
Many  attractive  Inexpensive  Designs  in  Cast  Stone, 
and  Lead  (Antique  finish)  also  hand-carved  in  Solid 
Natural  Stone.     DESCRIPTIVE  booklet  (c)  post  free 

SANDERS    &  CO. 

3  67  EUSTON  ROAD.  LONDON,  N.W.I 
Inspection  invited.  Tel.:  EUSton  29.18 


BE  AU-RIVAGE-  PALACE 

LAUSAIWIVE        Our  In,.  SWITZERLAND 

Incomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER  MANAGER 
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All  Elizabethan  bed,  the  back  carved  with  flamboyant  decoration 
composed  of  jour  caryatid  figures,  flanked  externally  by  heraldic 
lions  supporting  shields.  Inside  the  tester  is  a  hand  of  con- 
ventional ornaments  inlaid  with  holly  mid  bog-oak.  I  Ins 
important  survival  is  well  known,  .mil  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  late  Lord  Cttrzon  at  Montacute  House,  Somerset. 
Size:  8  //.  4  ins.  X  6  ft.  8  ins.  X  9  ft.  2 J  ins. 


ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridgc  9058 


THE  DIFFICULT  CROSSWORD 
by 

M.  BRUNERY 

Canvas  24  -  30|  inches 


A  very  fine  painting  of  great 
character  ;  full  of  detail  and  in 
brilliant  colouring 


Valuations  for 
Probate  and  Insurance 


19th-century  Landscape 
and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 

Phon, -.Qrosvenor  1966       42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Cables:  'Bertcres,  Londo 


From 

a  carefully  chosen 
collection  of 
English  Antiques 


A  fine  and  unusual 
George  I  walnut  bureau 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  CO.  (MAYFAIR)  LTD.  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane,  (Piccadilly  end)  Wi.  Grosvenor  5762 
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intfrtb  Militant  (Antique*) 


CHANTILLY 

A  brilliant  pair  of  Sucriers, 
Covers  and  Stands,  painted 
in  colours  with  flowers  and 
insects   in  Oriental  style. 

Hunting  horn  marks  in  red. 
Perfect  condition.  Circa  1740 


Colour  films  on  request. 


38     SOUTH  STREET, 

Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Cables:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


The  London  Silver  Vaults  < » \ 
Chancerv  Lane  W.C.2  have 
a v a i  1  a b  1  c  a  few*  n e w  v a u  1 1 s 
suitable  for  retail  trading  in  silver, 
jewellerv  or  objets  d'art. 

Enquiries  are  invited  from 
established  Silver  Merchants, 
Jewellers  and  Antique  Dealers. 


Apply  to 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  LIMITED 
Chancery  House  W.C.2  Tel:  HOLboni  0038  42 


P0NTREM0LI  LTD 

II.  SPRING  STREET.  PADDINGTON, 
LONDON,  W.  2.    Tel:  Pad.  6664 


CARPETS.  RUGS  and  FITTED  C  ARPETS 

□□□□□□ 

□□□DDOP 

□□max 
■  man 
□□□□□□ 


□□□□□a 


10  ■  13  ft   Needlework  Carpel.  Blue,  pink  and  green  flowers  on  cream 
squares.  Tetc  de  ncgre  ground.  We  also  have  a  similar  carpet  on  a 
cream  ground,  si/e  7  ft.  ■  9  It.  6  ins. 

EXPERT  CARPE1  and  TAPESTRY  RESTORERS  ami  CLEANERS 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN 
TO  ALL  TRADE  ORDERS 

We  arc  interested  in  buying  genuine  old  rugs 
and  carpets  of  merit 


LIX 


Founded 
A.D.  .777 


Rare  English  Ecuelle  by  James  Schruder. 
London  1738.     31  02s.  17  dwt. 

T   PARKFS  ' 

•  +      A  V  IV  J — i  kJ  pfl,A  0852 

1    BURLINGTON    GARDENS,    LONDON,  W.l 


As  an  aid  to  close,  careful 
scrutiny  and  appraisal,  nothing 
can  surpass  the  Anglepoise. 
The  searching  beam  of  this 
w  oik  lei  I  ill  lamp  show  s  up  every 
detail  in  detail  and  its  marvel- 
lous adaptability  makes  it 
indispensable  to  collector  and 
connoisseur.  Takes  any  posi- 
tion or  angle  at  a  finger  touch 
—  and  holds  it. 

At  all  electricians  and  stores —  Black,   Cream  or  Cream  and  Gold 
or  send  for  Booklet  23.  Mottled,  Red  and  fellow  . 

Pat.  all  rou 

Sole    Makers  :      HERBERT  TERRY   &  SONS  LTD..   REDD1TCH,  WORLS 

T»3S 
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Rare 
Stamps 

fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 


OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE     PLEASED    TO     ADVISE     WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER,  ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&C0. 
LTD. 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone:  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)    'Grams:  Philators,  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,  ROOKE  &   CO.  INC.,    560  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

LX 


OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  P.  J.  LECGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THF  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART    l>FAI  I  RS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  1R2O 


VIEWS  OF  MALTA 
by 

DOMINIQUf.  S,  RRI  S  i7?2-i7<h 
Pair  of  Oil  Paintings.  Canvas  size  2j.l  X  (i;  inches  (60  cms.   •    1.31  m.) 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  3252  Cables:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 


THE   BRITISH  ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ASTROLABE  OF  THE  LATE  XVIth  CENTURY 

by  ERASMUS  HABERMEL 
in  the  Lewis  Evans  Collection  in  the  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science,  Oxford. 


The  astrolabe  was  the  universal  instrument  and 
calculator  of  astronomers,  surveyors,  travellers,  and 
navigators  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighteenth  century 
with  little  or  no  change  in  its  fundamental  form.  This 
ingenious  instrument  can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
With  it  you  can  take  astronom- 
ical observations;  you  can  meas- 
ure heights  and  distances,  you 
can  ascertain  your  latitude  and 
you  can  tell  the  time.  In  addition 
it  can  be  used  for  the  casting  of 
horoscopes  and  for  other  astro- 
logical purposes.  These  things 
you  can  do  but  only  if  you  are  a 
learned  man. 

In  days  gone  by  the  ownership 
of  an  astrolabe  stamped  its  pos- 
sessor as  not  only  a  scholar  but 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
They  were  costly  objects,  taking 
in  their  making  sometimes  a  year 
of  a  man's  life.  In  the  Middle 
East  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mosque.  The  penalty  for  taking 
one  out  of  the  country  is  death, 
for  they  are  holy  things  and  those 
that  we  have,  came  to  us  by  the 
risks  of  the  smuggler  trade. 

Its  origin  is  Hellenistic.  De- 
veloped in  Islamic  countries  it  came  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  Christian  Europe.  It  consists  of  four  main 
parts,  viz.,  the  back-plate,  or  mater,  which  forms  a 
case  for  a  series  of  plates  or,  tablets;  the  net,  or  rete; 


and  the  alidade.  On  each  tablet  is  engraved  a  stereo- 
graphic  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  of  the 
meridian  or  N.-S.  line,  the  horizon,  circles  of  altitude, 
and  azimuthal  circles.  On  top  of  the  tablets  is  pivoted 

the  rete,  a  pierced  metal  plate, 
designed  as  a  projection  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator  of  the  North- 
ern celestial  hemisphere,  the  circle 
of  the  ecliptic  with  the  zodiacal 
signs  being  a  prominent  feature. 
The  positions  of  some  of  the 
principal  stars  are  indicated  by 
named  pointers.  The  alidade  is 
pivoted  by  a  pin,  which,  pass- 
ing through  the  tablet  and  rete, 
represents  the  polar  axis  of  the 
Earth,  and  also  serves  to  hold  the 
three  parts  of  the  instrument 
together. 

Little  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Erasmus  Habermel  (d.  1606), 
the  maker  of  the  astrolabe  here 
illustrated,  although  he  was  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  instru- 
ment-makers of  the  late  sixteenth 
century.  He  worked  mainly  in 
Prague  and  was  employed  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  He 
made  a  fine  series  of  instruments 
physician.  Dr.  Franciscus  de 
Padoanis,  of  Forli,  whose  arms  are  engraved  on  the 
bracket  of  this  astrolabe.  Apart  from  the  high  quality, 
his  work  is  characterised  by  the  beauty  of  the  gilding. 


for    the  Emperor's 


A  free  booklet  giving  die  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN  k 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  May,  1957 


CABLES  :  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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JEREMY  i 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSE 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4 lines) 


FABERG£  SILVER 


Jan  van  Goyen  (1^96-1656)  'View  of  the  Merwede  .it  Dordrecht'  Panel,  17;  x  2b  ins.  Signed 'V.  Goyen  1  (144' 

See  Ho[\uJe  Jc  Croot,  Vol.  17//,  No.  bo.  Compare  Jan  van  Goyen,  i\'o.  989,  at  the  Rijksmuseum,  imsterdarr. 
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1 957  EXHIBITION  OF  DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH 

MASTERS 

Open  to  June  29th 
10 — 5.30,    Saturdays  10 — 1 

SLATTER  GALLERY 

30  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i 

Catalogues,  w  ith  i  8  plates  in  c  olour  and  half-tone,  sold  in  aid  ol  The  1  airbridge  Sot  iet) 


The  Yellow  Drawing-Room:  The  rococo 
plasterwork  dates  from  circa  1755,  and  the  walls 
are  covered  with  yellow  silk  brocade  made 
about  1753.  Most  of  the  furniture  dates  from 
the  mid-eighteenth  century,  some  of  it  possibly 
by  James  Cullen.  The  picture  on  the  fir  wall  is 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Rubens.  Van 
Dyck's  portrait  ot  the  Marchese  Spinola  hangs 
over  the  chimneypiece. 


The  Red  Drawing-Room:  Perhaps  the 
finest  interior  of  its  period  in  all  Scotland.  The 

chimneypiece,   supported   by   carvatid's,  was 

carved  by  J.  M.  k •.        k  v  ■:■  \v 

from  a  design  supplied  fro  •  C!( 
Adam.    Tlie    rococo  plasi 
particularly  noteworthy. 
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Hopetoun  House 

The  Scottish  Home  of  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow 


TN  1 74 s  the  Countess  of  Oxford  set  out  from  Edinburgh  to 
1  visit  Hopetoun  House.  In  a  MS.,  found  at  Welbeck  in  1914 
and  now  at  Hopetoun,  she  observes  that  it  was  'a  very  tine  and 
large  free  stone  House  situated  on  a  Hill  above  the  Firth  of 
Forth  .  .  .  Here  are  a  great  many  valuable  pictures  and  Bustos, 
but  are  not  put  yet  111  order,  the  House  being  not  quite 
finished  .  .  .  '  Lady  Oxford  was  of  course  referring  to  the  w  ork 
of  William  Adam  at  Hopetoun  between  1721  and  1746.  After 
1750  his  sons,  Robert,  John  and  James  completed  the  work. 

Mr.  \ohn  Fleming  in  two  scholarly  articles  {Country  Life, 
January  5th  and  12th,  1956),  has  revealed  in  detail  how  the 
house  was  started  soon  after  1699  by  Sir  William  Bruce,  the 
founder  of  the  classical  school  of  architecture  in  Scotland.  His 
patron  was  Charles  Hope,  later  first  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  whose 
portrait  by  David  Allan  hangs  in  the  State  Dining  Room. 

Twenty  years  after  the  building  of  the  first  house  the  first 
Earl  employed  William  Adam  (1689-1748)  to  enlarge  and 
complete  the  exterior.  His  design,  as  it  appears  in  Vitruvius 
Scotiais,  gave  us  the  curved  colonnades  and  forward  pavilions 
to  north  and  south.  It  was  left  with  his  sons  to  deal  with  the 
interior  decoration.  This  went  on  right  into  the  late  1760's. 
Robert  Adam  in  the  meantime  went  with  Charles  Hope  on  his 
Grand  Tour  of  the  Continent  (1754-8).  He  obtained  furniture  in 
Italy,  and  possibly  provided  the  design  for  the  chimneypiece  111 
the  Red  Drawing-Room,  executed  in  1756  by  Rysbrack 
(Rysbrack,  By  M.  I.  Webb  (London,  1954),  pp.  135,  193,  196). 

Mr.  Fleming  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  better  pieces 
of  furniture  were  provided  by  London  cabinet-makers.  A  look- 
ing-glass, the  State  Bed,  and  two  fine  bombe  Commodes,  are 
probably  the  work  of  James  Cullen.  The  picture  collection  at 
Hopetoun  was  formed  principally  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  includes  paintings  of  George  II 
at  Dettingen  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  both  by 
Wootton.  A  version  of  one  of  Rembrandt's  portraits  of  his 
mother  was  acquired  about  1820,  and  Rubens,  Mytens,  Cuyp 
and  Van  Dyck  share  wall-space  with  portraits  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
Gainsborough,  Racburn,  Jameson  and  David  Allan. 

The  plasterwork  at  1  lopetoun,  particularly  that  in  the  Red 
Drawing-Room,  is  interesting  in  the  development  of  the 
Adam  style.  Of  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  later  executed  for 
Robert  Adam  by  Joseph  Rose  (1746-99),  it  shows  a  stage  when 
the  rococo  period  >f  William  Adam  still  made  an  impression  on 
his  sons.  The  Yellow-Drawing  Room  with  its  delicate  corner 
swags  was  executed  about  [755. 

In  a  few  hundred  words  it  is  difficult  to  control  the  flow 
of  information  about  this  splendid  house.  In  its  impressive 
position,  near  to  Edinburgh,  its  lawns  laid  out  by  P.  Godfrey  in 
>  '753,  it  has  few  equals  as  the  Scottish  home  to  visit  on  a  hot  day  in 

summer.  It  is  open  to  visitors  from  April  to  October  each  year. 


BY  GEOFFREY  W.  BEARD 


1 


[.  The  State  Bed,  attributed  (after  research  by  John  Fleming,  a  regular 
contributor  to  The  Connoisseur)  to  the  London  cabinet-maker  James  Cullen, 
from  designs  by  Matthias  Lock. 


2.  The  1st  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  David  Allan.  This  portrait,  which  hangs  in  the  State 
Dining  Room,  shows  the  present  house  rising  in  the  background.  The  Earl,  who  died 
in  1742,  employed  both  William  Adam  and  his  sons. 

3.  Sir  William  Bruce's  angular  spiral  staircase,  circa  1700.  This  is  oak  panelled  with 
carving  in  the  style  of  Grinling  Gibbons. 

4.  Twenty  years  after  the  building  of  the  original  house  the  first  Earl  employed 
William  Adam  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  exterior.  This  view  is  of  the  east  front. 


6 

7 


5-  William  Adam's  north  colonnade  and  pavilion,  looking  out  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and,  at  right  background,  the  Forth  Bridge.  Here  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  mason's  work  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  of  this  work  was  executed  by  a  Mr.  Silverstyne,  who  was  working 
for  William  Adam  in  1723. 

6.  The  west  front,  showing  the  centre  block  (circa  1700)  by  Sir  William  Bruce, 
flanked  by  William  Adam's  additions  (1721-1746). 

7.  Looking  to  William  Adam's  east  front  from  the  north  colonnade. 
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'Raison  d'Etre' 
for  a  Mantelpiece 


A  Relic  of  the  Stowe  Sales  of  1921 
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CENTREPIECE,  and  in  a  sense  the  raison  d'etre,  of  the  great 
carved  mantelpiece  shown  on  the  back  cover  and  of  whic  h 
details  are  now  illustrated,  is  an  ancient  bas-relief  carved  in  a 
honey-coloured  marble  with  deep  red  veining  known  to  the 
Romans  as  onyx.  The  mantelpiece  in  which  it  is  contained  is  a 
nostalgic  reminder  of  the  great  Stowe  Sales  of  192 1.  Lot  3688 
(18th  day),  it  came  originally  from  the  State  Drawing  Room  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Sons  (158-160, 
Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.3.  The  panel  measures  27  inches 
long  by  10  inches  high  and  is  slightly  S-profiled,  suggesting  that 
it  may  have  formed  part  of  a  basin  or  some  other  piece  of  marble 
furniture.  It  was  obviously  fragmentary  when  found,  and  some 
missing  pieces  have  been  added  in  the  same  marble  by  tin- 
restorer. 

The  subject  of  the  relief  is  connected  with  Bacchus,  the  god  of 
wine,  a  theme  most  popular  in  Roman  decorative  work.  Here 
we  have  ribbons  hanging  from  fixings  in  the  shape  of  swags,  on 
which  are  draped  fawnskins,  the  dress  of  Bacchus'  attendants,  the 
satyrs.  Above  the  fawnskins  are  satyr-heads,  characterised  by 
their  goat-ears,  a  young  and  an  old  one  (a  Silenus,  perhaps?)  over 
the  centre  swag,  an  old  one  on  the  left,  and  a  young  one  on  the 
right,  his  head  bound  with  an  ivy-wreath.  Attached  to  the  bow 
of  the  ribbon  at  either  end  is  a  thyrsus,  the  weapon  and  staff  of 
office  of  the  Maenads  who  attend  the  god.  The  panel  is  framed 
by  a  moulding  and  flanked  by  two  tall  satyr-herms.  In  origin 
tlie  herm,  a  tall  pillar  surmounted  by  a  bust  and  carved  with 
male  genitals,  served  only  to  represent  the  god  Hermes,  but  by 
Roman  times  it  was  used  for  other  deities,  and  particularly  for 
figures  connected  with  the  Bacchic  rite. 

There  is  little  religious  significance  left  in  representations  of 
Bacchic  subjects  such  as  this.  The  theme  was  a  light-hearted  one 
which  was  particularly  popular  with  a  school  of  sculptors  whom 
wc  call  the  nco-Attics,  and  who  produced  marble  furniture  and 
other  decorative  pieces  from  Roman  patrons  during  the  fust 
two  centuries  A.D.  Similar  in  design  is  the  decoration  on  the 
body  of  the  Warwick  Vase  discovered,  acc  ording  to  Pirancsi,  at 
Hadrian's  Villa  in  1  77 1 .  where  there  -ire  satyr  heads,  panther  skins 
and  thyrsi:  and  there  are  also  many  other  comparable  pieces. 
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The  carving  of  the  piece  is  remarkably  competent:  even  good 
if  one  considers  that  the  material  does  not  lend  itself  to  small- 
scale  work  of  this  sort.  In  fact  such  carving  must  be  comparatively 
rare  in  onyx  marble,  which  was  more  normally  used  in  Roman 
times  for  large  architectural  members.  The  date  is  not  easy  to 
fix  with  any  precision,  but  some  details  of  the  carving  suggest 
that  it  belongs  to  the  late  second  century  A.D.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
found  in  excavations  in  Italy,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England. 
We  learn  from  the  Donaldson  Sale  catalogue  of  [925  th.it  in 
1734  (the  date  is  almost  certainly  an  error  for  1774)  George, 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  w  hose  son  Richard  was  later  created 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  brought  to  England  a 
Bacchic  vase  which  had  been  discovered  at  I  Iadrian's  Villa. 
Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  though  not  always  a  trustworthy 
provenance,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  carvings  in  the  style  of 
the  Stowe  relief  which  may  well  have  come  from  there  too,  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bacchic  Vase.  It  would  then  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  fireplace  at  a  date  not  very  long  after 
1774- 

The  Stowe  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  which  was  a 
notable  one-,  has  now  been  widely  scattered.  The  Bacchic  vase- 
has  found  its  way  to  America  and  many  pieces  remain  untraced. 
It  is  agreeable  to  find  .it  least  one  piece  still  in  the  position  111 
w  hic  h  it  was  placed  by  its  original  owner. 
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Pictures  and  Stories 


SHORTLY  after  he  had  acquired,  for  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  a  'Cardinal'  painting  by  Francois  Brunery,  entitled 
The  Missionary's  Story,  Collis  I  Iuntingdon,  whose  name  is  com- 
memorated by  the  existence  of  the  great  American  art  gallery  in 
California,  was  asked  why  he  liked  the  picture.  His  reply  was 
that  he  derived  intense  satisfaction  from  the  mere  contemplation 
of  it,  from  pondering  on  the  story  which  it  implied,  and  thereby 
achieving  that  complete  forgetfulness  of  self  which  we  tend  to 
identify  with  happiness. 

This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  explanations  of  the 
kind  of  appeal  which  has  always  been  exercised,  and  is  still 
exercised,  by  those  paintings  which  are  usually  described  as 
'anecdotal'.  The  epithet  is  perhaps  not  very  accurate,  for  most 
paintings  which  are  not  portraits,  still-lifcs  or  landscapes  tell 
some  kind  of  story.  Piero  della  Francesca's  Nativity  and  Picasso's 
Guernica  are  both,  in  their  own,  different  ways,  anecdotal.  But 
though  the  word  may  not  be  accurate,  its  existence  in  this  context 
does  show  that  there  is  a  need  for  some  form  of  description  for  a 
certain,  definite  kind  of  painting,  represented  at  its  happiest  in  the 
works  now  reproduced. 

Although  collectors  who  favour  Renoir  or  Matisse  are  not 
likely  to  be  moved  by  the  works  of  Pasini,  or  Roybet,  paintings 
by  these  masters  have  maintained  a  consistent  and  impressive  level 
of  popularity.  They  still  command  high  prices;  they  still  occupy 
places  of  honour  in  the  homes  of  those  who  own  them.  They  still 
perform  that  function  which,  no  matter  how  systems  of  aesthetics 
or  tides  of  fashion  may  alter,  is  the  basic  purpose  of  all  art — the 
stimulation  of  the  imagination,  and  the  solace  of  the  mind. 

That  they  succeed  in  doing  this  is  because  they  present,  but 
do  not  explain,  a  human  situation.  Sometimes  they  draw  their 
themes  from  literature  or  history,  sometimes  they  come  close  to 
what  the  Victorians  used  to  call  'a  problem  picture'.  Always, 
however,  they  demand  the  active  participation  of  the  spectator's 
imagination.  Who  are  the  people  whom  they  depict;  What  is 
the  pattern  of  their  lives;  What  have  they  suffered,  or  enjoyed? 
How  did  they  find  themselves  in  the  context  in  which  the  artist 
has  placed  them;  What  are  their  relations  to  each  other;  The 
whole  chain  of  thought  which  is  set  off  resembles,  in  a  more 
active  form,  that  w  ell-known  form  of  delightful  self-indulgence 
which  is  known  as  'seeing  pictures  in  the  fire'. 

There  are  other  elements  to  be  considered:  questions  of 
technique,  of  handling,  of  an  approach  to  visual  reality,  but 
these  are  largely  irrelevant  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
works  in  question.  The  prelate  walking  downstairs  looks 
expectantly  towards  a  visitor  whom  the  spectator  cannot  see. 
His  more  convivial  brethren  recount  in  other  paintings  stories 
and  anecdotes  which  we  shall  never  hear.  The  relationship 
between  the  young  man  and  his  sweetheart  is  understandable  in 
broad  outline,  but  not  in  detail.  The  f  lemish  game  of  cards  is 
obviously  approaching  a  crisis,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
Always  we  must  draw  on  0111  .  and  on  our  own 

experience.  We  participate  -  in  its  per- 

sonages our  own  selves  bathed  i  fvins  glow 


which,  according  to  Mr.  Thurber,  used  to  steal  over  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Mitty. 

It  is  indeed  almost  an  essential  of  such  works  that  they  should 
never  be  placed  in  the  present,  or  if  they  are,  that  they  should  deal 
either  with  some  exotically  foreign  country,  or  with  some 
idealised  social  world,  preferably  rural  or  aristocratic.  It  is  an 
escapist  art,  but  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  kind  of  fine 
art  which  is  not.  It  would  be  otiose  to  look  to  the  artists  who 
specialist  in  this  kind  of  work  for  any  startling  technical  innova- 
tions. They  prefer  for  the  most  part  a  smooth,  glossy  finish,  a 
meticulous  use  of  fine  brushwork,  and  the  contrasting  of  bright, 
clear  areas  of  colour. 

Historians  of  art  seldom  pay  very  serious  attention  to  this 
tradition  of  painting.  Yet  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to 
realise  that  any  system  of  aesthetics  is  little  more  than  the 
rationalisation  of  instincts  and  prejudices,  a  realisation  which 
impels  one  to  investigate  with  more  care  the  stylistic  derivation 
of  paintings  such  as  those  here  reproduced.  They  are  the  fruit  in 
effect  of  the  struggle  which  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  fought  for  the  right  to  paint 'history  pictures' — works  which 
won  Id  be  unrelated  either  to  mere  portraiture,  to  landscape,  or 
to  still  life.  That  quest  for  the  ennobling  which  found  its  spokes- 
man in  Wordsworth;  that  quest  for  the  emotionally  stimulating 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Rousseau;  that  sense  of  the  historic 
which  raised  to  popularity  the  works  of  Scott  and  Chateau- 
briand, all  united  in  art  to  create  a  tradition  of  romantic  painting 
which  has  continued,  undisturbed  by  the  vagaries  of  fashion  or 
the  anathemas  of  the  acsthcticians,  down  to  the  present  day. 
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3.  The  Brunery  tradition  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of  Francois.  His  son.  Marcel, 
inherited  not  only  his  father's  iconography,  but  his  father's  ability.  His  Eminence's 
Choice  (E.  c\  (1.  Kaplan,  6,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London)  shows  an  even  greater 
command  of  characterisation  (note  the  half-baffled,  half-amused  look  on  the  face  of 
the  chef  as  he  awaits  the  ordering  of  the  daily  menu,  whilst  a  fellow-cleric  reads  to 
his  master  some  fascinating  histoire  from  a  recently  received  letter),  and  an  even 
keener  eye  for  significant  detail  (note  the  gourmet-minded  kitten).  Those  who 
follow  ecclesiastical  fashions  will  notice  that  the  robes  and  hair-styles  of  the 
prelates  as  more  up-to-date,  and  that  the  interior  decorations  evince  more  respect 
tor  comfort  than  tor  grandeur.  But  the  old  spirit  is  still  very  much  there. 


1.  That  love  of  rustic  simplicity  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  set  the  female 
nobility  of  France  tripping  round  the  glades  of  Versailles  thinly  disguised  as  milk-maids,  had 
by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  infected  a  far  wider  public.  When,  in  [813,  twenty- 
five  year  old  William  Collins  produced  The  Sale  of  the  Pet  Lamb  (39  ■  3  1  ins.,  signed  and  dated 
1 8 1 3 ;  Williams  &  Son,  Grafton  Street,  London)  he  achieved  what  his  son,  the  famous  novelist, 
Wilkie  Collins  described  as  'a  success  which  at  once  eclipsed  the  moderate  celebrity  of  all  his 
former  works'.  Having  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  same  year,  two  engravings 
of  it  were  produced,  which  sold  some  fifteen  thousand  impressions  in  the  smaller  format  alone. 
Collins  was  firmly  set  on  the  road  to  success  and  to  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

2.  Francois  Brunery  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  portrait  painter  and  studied  under  Gerome  and 
Bonnet.  In  1870  he  was  working  in  Rome,  producing  mostly  classical  and  mythological 
scenes.  Seven  years  later  he  married  and  moved  to  Paris.  His  wife  objecting  to  the  close  scrutiny 
of  life-models  which  classical  paintings  demanded,  he  was  forced  to  look  around  for  some  new 
theme.  Commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait  of  a  Cardinal,  he  produced  at  the  same  time  his  first 
ecclesiastical  genre  painting  The  Toast  of  the  Chef  (subsequently  bought  by  a  famous  champagne 
firm).  He  had  struck  a  rich,  and  inexhaustible  mine,  one  of  the  finer  jewels  from  which  is  The 
Chess  Players  (20  x  24  ins.,  Paris-Artistic,  Rue  Maubeuge,  Pans)  a  study  in  prelatical  bafflement. 

4.  It  was  a  German  artist  who  had  made  the  first  essays  111  'Cardinal  pictures'  before  the  genre 
was  taken  up  by  Brunery,  and  adopted  to  his  own  purposes.  T  his  more  sober  vision  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Church  coming  down  stairs,  his  breviary  in  Ins  hand,  is  in  some  ways  a  useful  antidote 
for  those  who  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Catholic  hierachy  spend  all  their 
time  drinking  rare  liquors  and  telling  each  other  tunny  stories.  Measuring  21. 1  id.l  ins. 
(Frost  Reed,  Bond  Street,  London),  it  is  the  work  of  Ferdinand  Brutt,  who  was  born  in 
Hamburg  in  [849  and  achieved  a  well-merited  reputation  both  in  ( lermany  and  elsewhere.  ( )nc 
should  note  too  that  the  handling  of  the  paint  is  a  good  deal  more  sophisticated,  more  closely 
related  to  the  main  artistic  trends  of  the  time,  and  that  the  feeling  of  dignity  and  even  of 
suspense  has  been  conveyed  with  considerable  skill. 
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5-  The  literary  bias  of  romantic  art  is  suggested  most 
convincingly  by  The  Rendez-uous  (i4i  X  nf  ins., 
II.  Terry  Engell,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London)  of 
Joliann  Hani/a,  a  Viennese  painter,  born  in  1850  who 
between  1879  and  1890  became,  as  11  were,  the  Uirkct 
Foster  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  I  lere  is  a  segment 
from  some  story,  a  slice  of  life,  hinting  at  some  pattern  not 
imposed  by  the  artist,  hut  deriving  from  a  literary  or 
historical  source.  The  sun-lit  glade,  the  figures,  remote  in 
time,  suggest  an  idyllic  Utopia  which  confers  happiness  on 
the  spectator  by  its  very  remoteness. 


6.  The  clear  light  and  idyllic  atmosphere  of  G.  H.  Buttner's  The  Hunting  Party  (27  x  44  ins., 
Rayncr  MacConnal,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London)  go  far  to  explain  the  secret  of  the 
popularity  of  this  Munich  artist,  who  combined  a  Flemish  feeling  for  landscape  with  the 
sharp,  precise  draughtsmanship  which  characterises  the  artistic  heritage  of  his  own 
nation. 

7.  Discovery  of  tire  Orient  was  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  all  romantic  art,  ranging  in  its 
expression  from  the  Moroccan  paintings  of  Delacroix  and  Fromentin  to  those  early 
Hollywood  productions  which  ensured  the  fame  of  Rudolph  Valentino.  Alberto  Pasini 
(1826-1899),  after  studying  at  the  Academy  at  Parma,  fought  with  the  forces  of  Gari- 
baldi and  having  spent  some  years  in  Paris  travelled  extensively  in  Persia  and  the  Middle- 
East.  In  1864  he  won  a  first  class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  in  1878  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Honour  by  the  French  Government  for  his  services  to  art.  Market  Scene  in 
the  Orient  (15  >  25^  ins.,  M.  Newman,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London),  typifies 
perfectly  the  kind  of  work  which  so  attracted  his  contemporaries.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  George  N.  Tyncr  of  Massachusetts. 
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Porcelain  Figures  of  the 
'Snowman  Technique' 


BY   BERNARD  WATNtY 


TH  E  descriptive  nickname  'snowmen'  is  appropriate  to  the 
class  of  figures  which  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is 
immediately  evident  that  these  figures,  showing  technical  faults 
from  every  stage  of  their  manufacture,  are  the  primitive  attempts 
of  an  early  porcelain  factory.  The  modelling  of  their  not  un- 
pleasing  embryonic  forms  is  never  fine,  but  rather  crude  and 
lumpy.  Limb  gestures  have  a  static  frozen  appearance,  and  a 
thick  bubbly  lead  glaze  further  obscures  the  modelling  and 
usually  stifles  any  attempt  to  portray  movement  and  rhythm. 

Certainly  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  these  very  primitive 
qualities  together  with  the  comparatively  heavy  weight  of  the 
figures  should  have  suggested  to  collectors  that  'snowmen'  were 
the  first  products  of  the  Bow  manufactory,  especially  as  Bow- 
may  well  have  been  the  earliest  porcelain  factory  in  England. 
When  these  figures  were  found  to  contain  little  or  no  phosphate 
this  view  was  seemingly  strengthened,  by  acclaiming  them  as  the 
missing  examples  of  pre-phosphatic  Bow  made  between  the  time 
of  the  first  and  second  patents  (1744-1749).  In  1927  Bernard 
Rackham1  championed  this  line  of  argument.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  use  the  term  'snowman  technique'  as  applied  to  this 
group  of  figures,  and  he  pointed  out  that  this  nickname  had  been 
used  before,  but  less  appropriately,  in  connection  with  a  certain 
type  of  ancient  figurines  from  Cyprus. 

Rackham  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that  the  early  Derbv 
figures  were  far  more  accomplished  than  the  white  figures  of 
the  'snowman  technique'.-'  Nevertheless  there  were  still  a 
number  of  connoisseurs  who  maintained  that  some  of  the 
'snowman'  figures  at  least  were  of  Derby  origin.  For  instance 
Hurlbutt:i  had  illustrated  an  undecorated  group  of  two  recum- 
bent sheep  (similar  to  No.  6)  as  early  Derby:  and  even  in  the 
Wallace  Elliott  sale  in  1938  this  group,  together  with  other 
'snowmen',  was  still  catalogued  as  Derbv.  It  was  considered 
that  the  sheep  were  the  'Laying  Down  Lambs',  fired  along  w  ith 
other  small  animals  and  birds  in  a  pipe  kiln  possibly  by  Andrew 
Planche.4 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  collectors  who  felt 
convinced  that  these  figures  were  produced  at  Chelsea.  Those 
who  supported  this  opinion  recognised  a  Staffordshire  influence, 
but  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  they  were  made  by  the 
Staffordshire  potters  who,  according  to  Simeon  Shaw,'  left  the 
Chelsea  factory  in  its  early  days  to  set  up  an  establishment  on 
their  own  account.  The  sponsors  of  this  theory  also  drew 
attention  to  the  similarities  in  chemical  analysis  and  fluorescence 
between  the  early  Chelsea  and  'snowman'  figures.  It  was  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  Staffordshire  workmen  left  the 
Chelsea  factory  because  'they  soon  ascertained  that  they  were  the 
principal  workmen,  on  whose  exertions  all  the  excellence  of  the 
porcelain  must  depend  .  .  .'.  Consequently  any  wares  produced 
by  them  should  have  been  at  least  as  w  ell  modelled  as  the  early 
Chelsea   pieces.   Furthermore  the  fact  that  sonic  early  glassy 

1  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  L.XXVIII.  page  77- 

2  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  LXXIX  (1927).  page  9. 

■l  Old  Derby  Porcelain  and  its  Artist  Workmen  ( I plate  ;. 

4  Referred  to  by  Samuel  Keys  in  notes  In-  made  in  i  S  ? 7  about  origins  of  china 
manufacture  in  Derby.  Keys  was  an  apprentice  to  the  first  William  Ducsbury. 
The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  Derbyshire,  Wallis  and  Bemrosc  (1870),  page  9. 
6  History  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  (1829),  page  167. 


Chelsea  and  'snowman'  pieces  have  similar  chemical  constituents 
and  fluorescences  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  were 
made  by  the  same  workmen  but  merely,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  much  the  same  formula  was  used  for  both  groups. 

The  most  profitable  suggestion  was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Donald 
MacAlister  in  1929s  when  she  noted  that  the  same  models  existed 
in  Staffordshire  salt  glaze  and  Whieldon  ware  as  occurred  in 
many  porcelain  examples  of  the  'snowman'  class.  She  drew 
attention  to  the  unusual  applied  flowers  and  leaves  peculiar  to  the 
decoration  of  nearly  all  these  wares.  The  fact  that  some  later 
Longton  Hall  figures  also  had  salt  glaze  counterparts  did  not 
escape  her  and  she  found  that  the  Ceres  figure  was  known  as  a 
'snowman'  as  well  as  in  a  later  coloured  version  attributed  to 
Longton  Flail.  Mrs.  MacAlister  reached  the  logical  conclusion 
that  either  these  figures  were  specimens  of  the  first  porcelain  to 
be  made  by  William  Littler,  who  also  made  salt  glaze  models, 
or  else  they  were  made  by  the  potter  whom  Dr.  Pococke' 
had  seen  in  the  Ncwcastle-under-Lyme  district  111  17SO  and 
whom  he  had  seen  previously  at  Limehouse'."  The  later  dis- 
covery of  a  Ceres  figure  on  a  salt  decorated  with  flowers  in  the 
Longton  manner  added  even  more  substance  to  the  Longton 

I  fall  argument. 

W.  B.  Honey,  in  his  standard  textbook  on  English  porcelain,9 
considered  that  there  was  sufficient  proof  that  'snowman'  figures 
were  of  Staffordshire  origin.  He  noted  at  the  same  time  their 
close  connection  with  Longton  Hall.  Later  he  went  even  further 
and  decided  that  these  figures  could  be  regarded  as  'direct  pre- 
cursors of  the  better-understood  Longton  Hall'.10  This  is  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  Honey's  inspired  understanding  of  the 
delicate  problems  of  old  English  porcelain,  and  his  many  ad- 
mirers will  be  pleased  to  know  that  definite  evidence  is  at  last 
available  to  show  that  these  figures  w  ere  in  fact  made  at  Longton 
Hall. 

The  limited  excavations  already  undertaken  on  the  Longton 
Hall  factory  site  have  unearthed  two  glazed  figure  wasters  both 
of  which  show  'snowman'  characteristics  such  as  the  typical 
applied  flowers  and  the  thick  masking  glaze.  The  largest  waster 
is  a  plump  dog  which  was  found  fused  inside  a  saggar  (No.  s). 
Apart  from  its  pointed  nose  and  long  ears  its  build  and  collar 
are  reminiscent  of  the  later  Longton  seated  pugs.  One  strikingly 
primitive  feature  is  the  use  of  broken  pottery  shards  in  place  of 
stilts  to  support  the  figure  in  the  saggar.  The  interior  of  the  saggar 
is  coated  with  a  thick  yellowish  lead  glaze.  Traces  of  similar 
glazes  are  sometimes  found  on  the  bases  of  'snowman'  figures. 
Well  made  'knife  edge'  stilts  were  unearthed  at  Longton  I  lall" 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  coloured  Ceres  figures, 
which  are  post  'snowman',  bear  these  stilt  marks  on  their  bases. 
The  other  figure  waster  is  the  lower  half  of  a  bird  on  a  tree 

6  Trans.  E.P.C.  No.  2,  page  45. 

7  Pococke's  Tours,  The  Camden  Society  (1KX8-1X89). 

H  Later  Mrs.  MacAlister  made  an  attempt  to  trace  the  name  ol  this  potter  and,  as  a 
result  ol  genealogical  research,  she  put  forward  the  names  of  William  Hall  and 
William   l  ams  as  two  people  who  were  associated  with  both  I  imehouse  and 
Staffordshire.  Trans.  E.C.C.  No.  1  (1933),  page  44. 
a  Old  English  Porcelain,  2nd  edition  (1948),  page  [35. 
"'Trans.  E.C.C,  Vol.  ?.  Part  I  (1951),  page  10. 

II  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  CXXXVI,  No.  548  (October,  I'jss). 
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trunk.  The  tree  trunk  is  decorated  with  two  typical  strawberry 
flowers,  one  of  which  has  been  applied  between  a  pair  of  leaves 
arranged  in  a  straight  line,  a  common  feature  of  this  class. 
Neither  of  these  two  figures  can  be  matched  with  any  existing 
pieces,  but  this  need  not  occasion  surprise  as  over  thirty  different 
'snowman  models  are  known,  many  being  now  represented  by 
only  one  or  two  examples. 

A  full  list  of  recorded  'snowmen'  would  be  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  But  they  may  be  classified  under  four  headings: 
European  figures,  Chinese  figures,  animals  and  birds.  The 
European  figures  form  the  largest  section,  ranging  from  a  fierce 
looking  Turk  and  Pole  to  the  seated  and  the  standing  bagpipers, 
and  the  hurdy-gurdy  player  (No.  Xa).  Harlequin  and  Pantaloon 
(No.  7)  are  copied  from  the  Meissen  Italian  Comedy;  the 
Pantaloon  model  was  also  used  at  Chelsea,  and  Harlequin  is 
known  111  contemporary  salt  glaze  and  Whicldon  ware.  The 
hurdy-gurdy  player  was  a  favourite  model  of  Meissen  origin 
amongst  the  English  soft  paste  factories  and  is  sometimes 
decorated  as  Columbine.  In  Staffordshire  it  occurs  111  salt  glaze, 
'snowman',  and  later  Longton  versions.  The  attractive  seated 
piper  (8b),  a  figure  which  was  originally  derived  from  a  sixteenth- 
century  bronze  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  is  also  known  later  in 
Bow  porcelain.  The  Ceres  figure  (No.  9)  which  has  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  correct  attribution  of  'snowmen'  takes 
its  ultimate  origin  from  an  ivory  by  way  of  its  early  representa- 
tion in  Meissen  porcelain.  Some  of  the  features  of  Ceres  are 
found  in  an  enigmatic  figure  which  possibly  represents  an  actress 
(No.  10).  'Summer'  (No.  11)  and  'Winter'  are  the  only  two 
of  a  set  of  seasons  so  far  discovered  in  'snowmen',  although  the 
four  seasons  of  this  series  are  known  in  red  anchor  period 
Chelsea.  The  later  Longton  'Winter'  is  a  not  uncommon  figure, 
where  the  brazier  is  no  longer  held  in  the  hand  as  in  the  'snow- 
man and  Chelsea  examples,  but  rests  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  aged  figure.12 

The  group  representing  Chinese  images  is  a  small  but  delight- 
ful one.  Kuan  Yin  (No.  3b)  is  known  in  two  different  representa- 
tions, one  having  a  contemporary  Chelsea  counterpart.  George 
Savage  illustrates  an  interesting  Shou-lao13  which,  he  states,  has 
a  Whicldon  pottery  counterpart.  A  fine  standing  figure  of  a 
Chinese  deity,  at  one  time  in  the  Wallace  Elliott  Collection,  is 
now  in  the  Katz  Collection  in  America. 


12  There  is  a  salt  glaze  example  in  the  British  Museui 

13  Eighteenth-Century  English  Porcelain  (i<;S2),  plate 


Of  the  animal  figures  the  most  expressive  group  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  goat  and  kid  (No.  4b).  A  somewhat  similar  model 
occurs  in  'dry  edge'  Derby  and  later  Bow.  The  sheep  and  lamb 
group  (No.  4a)  has  a  contemporary  salt  glaze  and  later  Bow 
counterpart.  A  pair  of  recumbent  sheep  are  also  found  in 
Chelsea  porcelain  as  early  as  the  triangle  period.14  The  recumbent 
horses  and  the  cow  and  bull  are  the  largest  models  of  the  group, 
and  early  pottery  examples  of  them  also  exist.15 

The  birds  form  an  attractive  group,  ranging  from  the  homely 
to  the  exotic — from  the  turkcycock16  and  its  mate  (No.  1)  to 
the  white  standing  crane  after  a  Fukien  model.  The  illustrations 
show  that  a  number  of  these  figures  arc  fashioned  as  candle  or 
taper  sticks,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  salt  glaze  examples.  A 
pair  of  pheasants  (No.  2)  have  brilliantly  coloured  salt  glaze 
counterparts'7  with  a  fine  array  of  typical  applied  flowers  and 
leaves.  In  a  different  mood  the  stylized  crane  or  heron  (No.  3a), 
probably  having  a  Chinese  origin,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
figures  of  the  'snowman'  scries. 

Out  of  thirty-nine  different  figures  (with  pairs  counted  as  two 
only  when  they  arc  not  mirror  images  of  each  other),  at  least 
thirteen  have  salt  glaze  or  pottery  counterparts,  of  which  less  than 
half  may  well  be  original  Staffordshire  models.  Ten  or  more 
almost  certainly  have  Meissen  prototypes,  but  only  two  or  pos- 
sibly three  have  contemporary  Chelsea  counterparts.  Although 
none  of  the  examples  thought  to  have  a  purely  Staffordshire 
origin  appear  to  have  been  copied  later  at  Longton  or  elsewhere, 
out  of  the  models  with  definite  or  probable  Meissen  originals  at 
least  four  are  represented  in  later  Longton,  and  five  occur  in 
red  anchor  period  Chelsea  (1753-56)  with  a  smaller  number  at 
Bow  and  Derby.  These  statistics  are  important  as  they  show  that 
a  wide  variety  of  figures  was  made,  alike  in  salt  glaze  and  as 
'snowmen',  to  form  a  group  comparatively  isolated  from  other 
contemporary  English  factories  but  showing  with  them  a  strong 
Meissen  influence.  Perhaps  no  other  English  porcelain  factory, 
except  Chelsea  (raised  anchor  period),  was  producing  such  a 
varied  output  of  figures  at  that  time. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  on  stylistic  grounds  that  'snow- 
men' were  made  about  1750  and  this  would  seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  recently  available  evidence.  It  is  known  from  the 


14  Godden  Collection. 

15  Trans.  E.C.C.  No.  1  (1933),  pi.  u 
(1957).  pi-  122. 

111  In  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 

17  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  LXX,  No.  2H0  (1924),  page  203 


.1  'The  Irwin  Untermver  Collection 
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original  Longton  agreements  that  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
factory  at  its  commencement  about  1749  was  William  Jenkin- 
son.18  When  William  Littler  became  a  partner  on  the  7th 
October,  1751,  models  and  moulds  were  mentioned  besides 
porcelain  as  part  of  the  assets.  This  suggests  that  Jcnkinson  had 
already  produced  figures,  with  or  without  Littlcr's  help,  and 
there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  figures  so  produced 
were  the  earliest  examples  of  the  'snowmen'  series  and  of  the  sort 
paste  glassy  porcelain  of  Longton  Hall. 

Until  recently  it  has  seemed  likely  that  if  coloured  'snowmen' 
were  discovered  they  would  bear  Duesbury's  enamelling:  and 
Mrs.  MacAlister  certainly  anticipated  that  this  would  be  so.1'' 
However,  there  are  only  two  mentions  of  the  Longton  factory 
in  Duesbury's  Account  Book,  the  first  is  dated  the  nth  of 
October,  presumably  175  1,  and  styled  'Mr.  Nicklin  and  Com- 
pany'.20 Unfortunately,  although  it  is  nearly  the  largest  account 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  book,  we  are  not  told  the  reason  for 
it.  The  second  entry,  of  a  year  or  so  later,  refers  to  the  factory 
as  'Mr.  Littler  and  Company'21  when  it  is  debited  for  a  rather 
expensive  collection  of  branches  and  nozzles.  Other  accounts  in 
the  book  show  that  Duesbury  confined  most  of  his  enamelling 
and  painting  on  pottery  and  porcelain  to  white  wares  from 
London  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  such  as  Foy,  Morgan, 
Turner  and  Williams.  In  this  manner  at  least  twelve  pans  ol 
Staffordshire  pheasants  were  decorated  during  1751  and  just 
afterwards.  These  were  probably  salt  glaze  examples,  counter- 
parts to  'snowmen',  but  there  is  no  definite  evidence  to  show  that 
'snowmen'  were  decorated  by  Ducsburv,  although  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  link  the  Goddess  of  Corn  figures  in  his  entries  with  the 
early  Longton  porcelain  examples.  It  may  never,  in  fact,  be 
possible  to  obtain  absolute  proof  of  Duesbury's  style  of  decora- 
tion. However,  we  know  that  he  had  a  fondness  for  decorating 
figures  'all  over'  such  as  'swimming  swans',  'parrets'  and  'bow 
daggs'.  In  contrast  to  this  lavish  use  of  colour  is  the  sparse 
decoration  on  coloured  'snowmen'  which  have  now  come  to 
light,  where  the  enamels  are  used  only  to  pick  out  the  applied 


|H  B.  M.  Watney,  Longton  Hall  Porcelain,  Faber  and  Fabcr  (1957),  page  11. 

19  William  Duesbury's  London  Account  Hook.  1751-1751  E.P.C.  Monograph 
(193  1),  page  XXV. 

20  William  Nicklin  was  a  lawyer,  living  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  I  le  was  the 
third  partner  to  the  1751  Longton  agreement  and  from  1753-1755  ne  was  the 
principal  shareholder.  Mrs.  MaeAlister  who  edited  Duesbury's  Account  Hook 
has  mistakenly  transcribed  Nicklin's  name  as  'Nichlus'  on  page  4. 

21  Idem,  page  f>8. 


1.  Turkey  hen  candlestick.  Height  7.8  in.  British  Museum. 

2.  Pair  of  pheasants  as  candlesticks.  Heights  7-2  in.  and  5.3  in.  British 
Museum. 

3a.  Small  crane  or  heron.  Height  4  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 

3b.  Kuan  Yin.  Height  3  75  in.  Sotheby's. 

4a.  Sheep  and  lamb  group.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 

4b.  Goat  and  kid  group.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 

5-  Saggar  fragment  containing  'snowman'  figure  of  a  dog  and  two  applied 
flowers.  Length  of  dog  3  5  in.;  diameter  of  saggar  about  7.5  in.  The 
Hanley  Museum. 

6.  Two  groups  of  recumbent  sheep,  one  sparsely  decorated  with  enamels. 
Length  4.5  in.  Bernard  Watney  Collection. 


flowers  and  to  emphasize  features.  Undecorated  'snowmen' 
occasionally  show  small  spots  of  manganese  purple,  cobalt  blue 
and  green  due  to  copper  in  the  glaze,  and  this  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  process  of  enamelling  was  in  use  in  the  early  days 
of  the  factory  and  was  not  dependent  on  outside  cnamellcrs 
such  as  Duesbury. 

In  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Katz  Collection  in  America  there  is  now 
a  fine  coloured  example  of  'Summer'  (No.  i  [),  also  an  un- 
usually earlv  coloured  Cores  having  applied  'snowman'  flowers 
upon  the  base  (No.  9b).  In  the  Author's  Collection  there  is  a 
coloured  example  of  the  recumbent  sheep  (No.  (>).  An  interest- 
ing trio  is  made  up  by  two  standing  sheep  and  a  ram.  One  of  the 
sheep  is  of  typical  later  Longton  paste  and  decoration,  especially 
the  painted  flower  spray  on  the  base  (No.  12).  The  other  two 
figures  were  made  some  years  earlier  having  the  primitive  paste 
and  glaze  of  'snowmen',  and  both  are  decorated  with  ovcrglaze 
manganese  to  pick  out  the  hooves,  horns  and  faces.  Their  applied 
flowers  are  a  little  more  elaborate  than  the  usual  'pat-a-cakc' 
'snowman'  version.  Hii'thcrmorc,  there  are  traces  of  knife-edge 
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stilt  marks  on  their  bases.  These  findings,  together  with  a  some- 
what improved  modelling  should  place  these  latter  two  figures  as 
transitional  between  'snowmen'  and  the  better  known  Longton 
porcelain. 

The  ability  to  recognise  'snowmen'  depends  as  much  on  the 
appreciation  of  their  stylistic  qualities  as  on  an  examination  of  the 
paste  and  glaze.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  inexpert  modelling 
of  their  forms  and  noted  the  frequent,  often  incongruous, 
decoration  with  rosette-like  applied  flowers  and  leaves.  The 
blooms  vary  from  flat  'seeded'  roses  to  small  strawberry  flowers, 
often  accompanied  by  their  appropriate  or  other  leaves.  Some- 
times a  large  rose  is  partly  hidden  behind  a  f  igure  almost  as  if  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  Jacobite  emblem.  Occasionally  there  are 
bunches  of  grapes  with  vine  leaves,  and  at  other  times  cherries 
such  as  are  used  in  the  group  of  three  birds  on  branches,  the  base 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fat  snail  and  a  pug  dog.  Over 
these  figures  the  thick  glistening  glaze  has  flowed  like  treacle  and 
both  glaze  and  paste  appear  remarkably  clean  and  free  from 
discolouring  impurities.  The  glaze-free  bases  show  that  physically 
the  paste  is  soft  and  granular,  and  its  somewhat  open  structure, 
best  seen  on  a  broken  piece,  is  due  to  numerous  minute  air 
spaces.  The  under  surfaces  sometimes  appear  to  have  been  brushed 
or  wiped  before  the  biscuit  firing,  and  at  other  times  bear  the 
impression  of  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  Occasionally  the  marks  made 
by  broken  shards  used  as  supports  occur,  although  in  the  later 
figures  the  usual  knife-edge  stilt  marks  are  seen  on  the  bases.  The 
general  lack  of  smoke  staining  and  comparative  freedom  from 
grit  particles  indicate  that  these  figures  were  well  protected  in 
the  saggars.  This  may  have  been  a  difficult  achievement  as  they 
were  coal  fired,"  probably,  in  fact,  the  first  coal  fired  porcelain 
in  the  world.  The  Chinese  had  ilways  used  wood  billets  to  fire 
their  kilns.  Meissen  are  said  to  have  used  only  white  wood, 
and  wood  firing  was  the  method  at  Chelsea  and  Bow. 
It  was  left  to  the  early  Longton  experimenters  to  foresee  the 
immense  economy  that  could  be  obtained  with  coal  firing,  if 
only  the  technical  problems  involved,  such  as  temperature 
control,  could  be  overcome. 

'Snowmen'  were  not  made  to  any  exact  scientific  formula,  nor, 
for  that  matter,  were  any  eighteenth-century  wares.  Conse- 
quently sensitive  scientific  tests  when  applied  to  these  porcelains 
are  apt  to  lead  us  astray  unless  used  with  discretion:  for  example 
different  trace  elements  in  the  glaze  can  alter  the  fluorescence 

22  I  he  Longton  agreements  and  excavations  on  tlx-  site  prove  tli.it  coal  was  used 
in  the  kilns. 


under  ultra-violet  light,  and  different  thicknesses  of  glaze  can  also 
affect  its  fluorescence.  The  firing  of  'snowman'  figures  in  an 
atmosphere  highly  charged  with  lead  from  the  glaze  in  the 
saggars,  as  well  as  on  the  figures  themselves,  is  likely  to  have 
caused  a  penetration  of  lead  into  the  open  structure  of  the  paste 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  depending  partly  on  the  firing 
temperature.  This,  quite  apart  from  the  use  of  different  quantities 
of  lead  in  different  paste  mixtures  and  inexact  mixing  methods, 
could  lead  to  varying  results  on  chemical  analysis  from  one  figure 
to  another,  and  also  from  different  areas  in  the  same  figure. 

Eccles  and  Rackham's  booklet  on  analysed  specimens  is  an 
extremely  valuable  one.  But  it  has  tended  to  create  the  erroneous 
impression  that,  in  most  cases,  a  single  analysis  of  a  typical  speci- 
men of  a  given  factory  can  be  used  as  a  standard  for  all  other 
analyses  of  specimens  from  that  factory.  The  truth  is  that  many 
examples  from  different  periods  of  the  factory's  existence  must 
be  analysed  before  any  clear  picture  can  be  obtained.  Indeed, 
chemical  and  other  scientific  tests  must  be  performed  and  inter- 
preted carefully  and  correctly  if  they  are  to  be  usefully  fitted 
into  the  general  appraisal  we  call  cotiiioisscurship;  they  are  not 
intended  to  displace  the  function  of  our  trained  senses.  It  may 
even  come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  with  chemical  analyses  the 
margin  of  individual  error  is  not  always  inconsiderable,  and  that 
analysts  themselves  tend  to  repeat  their  own  errors. 

Two  'snowman'  figures  were  recently  submitted  to  a  number 
of  different  laboratories  for  chemical  analysis.  From  the  first 
figure,  the  Lawyer,-11  a  small  glaze-free  sample  was  removed  for 
micro-analysis  by  analyst  'A';  and  although  the  figure  itself  is 
quite  as  heavy  as  other  'snowmen'  w  hich  are  known  to  contain 
lead,  the  sample  was  unexpectedly  found  to  be  lead  free.  A 
larger  glaze-free  powdered  sample  was  then  taken  with  a 
diamond  drill.  It  was  well  mixed,  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
sent  to  three  different  analysts  for  lead  oxide  determination  by 
micro-analysis.  The  results  were  as  follows: 

Analyst  'A'  'B'  'C 

Lead  oxide  ",,  7.5  9.4  10.9 

The  second  figure,  the  Heron  (the  same  model  as  No.  ja), 
was  first  tested  by  analyst  'A'  and  the  resulting  micro-analysis  is 
set  out  in  full  below  (Column  I).  The  same  figure  was  then  sent 
to  analyst  'D'  for  a  careful  macroscopic  analysis  of  a  large  glaze- 
free  portion  (Column  II). 

-:1  li.  M.  W.itney,  l.oin;loii  I  tall  Ponrl.iin,  I  .iIkt  and  Fabcr  (1957),  pi. He  5a. 
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Constituents 


Analyst  'A'  Analyst  'D'  Analyst  'A' 


Silica  (SiO,) 
Titanic  Oxide  (TiO,) 
Alumina  (Al2Oa)  \ 
Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203)  j 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Phosphates  (PsOs) 
Lead  Oxide  (PbO) 

Sulphates  (SOs) 
Lime  (CaO) 
Potash  (K,0) 
Soda  (Na.O) 


'rcentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

result 

result 

result 

64 

65.06 

60.0 

O.23 

6 

3.60 
0.22 

}  - 

0.3 

0.02 

Trace 

0.2 

0.80 

3-2 

3-5 

10.06 

Very  faint 
trace 

2.98 

23.2 

1 3  -  S  4 

23.4 

[.4 

2.29 

[-4 

1-4 

0.17 
Loss 
(calcined  at 
9SO  C.) 
1 .52 

3-2 

A  comparison  of  Columns  I  and  II  shows  that  there  is  very  little 
uniformity  between  them.  The  next  step,  as  with  the  Lawyer 
figure,  was  to  drill  out  a  fairly  large  sample  of  powdered  material, 
mix  it  well  and  divide  it  into  three  parts,  sending  them  to 
analysts  'A',  'B'  and  'C'  for  lead  oxide  determination  by  micro- 
analysis which  resulted  as  follows: 

Analyst  'A'  'B'  'C 

Lead  Oxide  %  Very  faint         9.8  10.S 

trace 

'A'  was  asked  to  perform  a  complete  analysis  and  it  is  set  out 
in  Column  III  of  the  previous  table  to  form  another  interesting 
comparison. 

As  .1  general  rule,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  material, 
we  can  expect  a  greater  disparity  between  the  analysis  results  for 
a  given  'snowman'  figure  when  minute  samples  are  removed 
than  when  larger  samples  are  taken  and  tested,  preferably  by 
macroscopic  methods.  Apart  from  this,  microscopic  analysis 
techniques  are  somewhat  difficult  to  carry  out,  and  even  in 
highly  qualified  hands  the  results  may  furnish  very  unsatisfactory 
and  conflicting  evidence,  as  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  results 
will  readily  suggest. 

Fluorescence  under  'short  wave'  ultra-violet  light  is  a  quick, 
and  perhaps  more  reliable,  aid  to  separating  'snowmen  .  I  he 
glaze  on  these  figures  has  the'  remarkable  property  of  fluorescing 
an  intense  white  when  subjected  to  an  ultra-violet  wave  length 


7a.  Harlequin.  Height  5  5  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 
7b.  Pantaloon.  Height  4  5  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 
8a.  Columbine.  Height  7.9  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 
8b.  Seated  bagpiper.  Height  4  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 
9a.  Ceres.  Height  6  6  in.  Bernard  Watney  Collection. 
9b.  Ceres  in  colour.  Height  5  6  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 

10.  Actress.  Height  5  6  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 

11.  'Summer'  in  colour.  Height  5  in.  Sigmund  Katz  Collection. 

12.  (Left):  Figure  of  a  sheep  with  typical  Longton  paste,  glaze  and  decora- 
tion. (Centre  and  right):  The  same  model  and  a  ram,  late  'snowman' 
paste  and  glaze,  both  sparsely  decorated  with  manganese  purple  and 
turquoise.  Height  3.5  in.  Bernard  Watney  Collection. 


in  the  region  of  2537  Angstrom  units,-4  a  reaction  not  dissimilar 
from  that  of  some  early  French  porcelain  and  'dry-edge'  Derby 
figures.25  There  are,  however,  occasional  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
as  with  the  'snowman'  Lawyer  figure,  which  shows  a  pale  violet- 
purple  colour  that  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  reac  tion  of 
some  early  glassy  Chelsea  porcelain.  Long  wave'  ultra-violet 
light,  as  emitted  by  a  quartz  mercury-vapour  lamp  with  a 
Wood  s  glass  filter  (3650  Angstrom  units),  is  of  little  use  111 
separating  'snowman  figures,  as  their  fluorescence  is  practically 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  'violet-plum'  reaction  of  some 
triangle  period  Chelsea. 

Differences  in  the  composition  of  the  glassy  'snowman'  paste, 
which  can  only  be  revealed  as  a  result  of  carefully  checked 
analyses,  mirror  the  struggle  which  the  Longton  Manufactory 
had  to  perfect  their  porcelain.  At  fust  the  experimenters  seemed 
to  have  little  on  their  side  but  determination  to  succeed.  The  early 
paste  lacked  plastic  qualities,  making  any  attempt  at  fine  model- 
ling impossible;  and  lack  of  critical  temperature  control  in  the 
kilns  caused  an  unpredictable  gla/e  flow  and  a  high  degree  of 
w  arping  and  wastage.  Nevertheless,  111  spite  o!  a  lack  of  technical 
perfection  there  is  by  no  means  an  equal  loss  of  aesthetic  qualities; 
indeed  main'  'snowmen  have  considerable  artistic  appeal.  T  heir 
individual  charm  is  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  sense  of  mystery 
which  still  surrounds  them,  which  has  not  been  destroyed,  but 
rather  deepened,  as  a  result  of  rec  ent  researches.  I  hese  'snowmen 
types,  we  now  know,  were  the  earliest  attempts  ol  the  Longton 
factory  and  the  forerunners  ol  some  of  the  finest  porcelain  figures 
in  Europe. 


'-' 1  This  i  .in  be  1  ibtaincd  with  .1  K  >\\  pressure  mercury  lamp  in  >oii|uiniinM  with  .1 

c  hance  OX  7  filter  such  .is  tin-  Kaynei  and  Kecler  I. imp 

24  The  Derby  'dry-edge'  figures  show  .1  bluish-white  fluorescence, 
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1.  The  central  goblet,  bearing  the  College  arms  and  theXatin  inscription 
recording  the  gift  from  the  recently  formed  Trinity  Society.  The  goblet 
was  blown  to  the  engraver's  design  by  James  Powell  and  Sons. 

2.  A  side  view  of  No.  I,  showing  one  of  the  two  cherubs  representing  the 
'infant  society'.  Each  flies  up  with  one  of  the  two  pictorial  goblets, 
reproduced  in  miniature. 

3.  The  mahogany  cabinet  made  to  Laurence  Whistler's  design  by  David 
Haes.  Lights  are  concealed  above,  and  each  glass  can  be  separately 
revolved  by  the  gilded  spindle  seen  below. 


A    COMMEMORATIVE  GIFT 


'54 


NITY    COLLEGE,  OXFORD 


Engraved 

Goblets 

by 

Laurence 
Whistler 


BY  SIR  CECIL  KISCH 

Lately  Chairman  of  the  Trinity  College,  Oxford  Society 


IN  1955  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  celebrated  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Knight  of 
Tittenhanger,  Hertfordshire,  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  whose 
portraits  hang  in  the  central  place  of  honour  in  the  College  Hall. 
The  Trinity  College  Society,  which  all  old  Trinity  men  are 
eligible  to  join,  had  been  established  in  1954,  and  the  Society 
decided  to  mark  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
College  by  making  a  commemorative  gift  to  the  College. 

There  was  much  consideration  of  the  form  that  the  gift  should 
take.  Account  had  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  over  the  centuries 
the  College  had  acquired  a  goodly  collection  of  silver,  examples 
of  which  were  exhibited  (Treasures  of  Oxford)  at  Goldsmith 
Hall,  London  in  1953.  It  was  desired  that  the  gift  shou  Id  be 
representative  of  the  art  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  and  should 
be  such  as  would  be  likely  to  acquire  increased  interest  and 
importance  over  the  years. 

It  was  eventually  agreed  that  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler,  whose 
eminence  in  this  field  is  recognised,  should  be  invited  to  engrave 
three  glass  goblets  with  designs  appropriate  to  Trinity  College. 
It  was  intended  that  these  goblets  on  being  handed  over  to  the 
President,  Mr.  A.  L.  P.  Norrinuton,  should  be  housed  in  a 


cabinet,  which  would  be  permanently  placed  in  an  arched  recess 
on  the  wall  of  the  Senior  Common  Room  with  its  fine  early 
Georgian  panelling. 

Mr.  Whistler  has  now  executed  his  commission,  and  the 
goblets,  manufactured  to  Mr.  Whistler's  design  by  James  Powell 
and  Sons,  were  duly  installed  111  Oxford  last  October.  The  central 
goblet  (Nos.  !,  2  and  3  [centre])-  which  is  of  a  different  pattern 
from  the  others,  bears  the  College  Anns  and  an  elegant  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin  by  the  Public  Orator  of  the  University,  Mr.  T.  F. 
I  ligham,  who  is  himself  a  f  ellow  of  the  College.  The  inscription 
records  the  occasion  of  the  gift  in  the  style  of  which  Mr.  I  ligham 
has  shown  himself  a  master:  Collegia  Nutrici,  natalem  celebranti 
quadringentesimum,  ties  c.\  vino  calices,  A.  S.  A/CA/LI'  D.D. 
Alumnorum  Societas,  infans  animosa  anno  priore  nata.  At  the  two 
sides  of  the  inscription  surrounding  the  Arms  of  the  College  Mr. 
Whistler  has  introduced  two  putti  (No.  2),  each  symbolising  the 
'spirited  infant',  ami  each  carrying  a  goblet  reproducing,  in 
miniature,  one  of  the  two  other  goblets  which  are  part  of  the 
gift.  These  two  other  goblets  carry  engravings  of  noteworthy 
features  of  the  College.  One  is  of  the  Chapel  (No.  6),  showing 
the  famous  carvings  of  Grinlinu;  Gibbons  with  the  sunlight 
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streaming  through  the  south  windows,  and  the  other  (Nos.  4  and 
5)  is  of  the  Garden  Quad.,  familiar  to  all  who  know  the  Oxford 
Colleges,  and  showing  the  view  over  Parks  Road  gates.  These 
engravings,  which  were  carried  out  at  Little  Place,  Lyme  Regis, 
the  artist's  home,  illustrate  with  a  remarkable  lightness  of  touch 
what  are  perhaps  the  most  beloved  features  of  the  College. 

The  three  goblets  are  housed  in  a  mahogany  cabinet  (No.  3), 
designed  by  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler  and  made  by  Mr.  David 
I  Lies.  It  contains  electric  bulbs  concealed  in  its  domed  roof  to 
light  up  the  three  goblets  against  a  background  of  deep  purple 
velvet.  Each  goblet  stands  on  a  velvet  turntable  and  can  be 
separately  revolved  by  means  of  a  gilded  brass  spindle,  whose 
cone-shaped  form  'echoes'  the  stems  of  the  glasses.  Ventilation 
and  insulation  of  heat  are  provided. 

The  whole  effect  of  the  three  goblets  in  the  cabinet  is  most 
pleasing.  The  sympathetic  symmetry  of  the  design  is  at  once 
apparent  and  brings  out  very  clearly  the  graceful  skill  which 
Mr.  Whistler  has  devoted  to  this  important  work,  and  in  w  hich, 
notably  in  illustrating  the  interior  of  the  Chapel,  he  has  entered  new 
ground  in  the  development  of  his  art  of  stipple-engraving  on  glass. 


4.  The  Garden  Quadrangle  Goblet,  showing  tin- 
view  over  the  gates  into  Parks  Road  in  evening 
sunlight. 

5.  Side  view  of  No.  4.  The  decoration  represents  the 
curved  inner  face  of  the  Parks  Road  gate  piers,  as 
seen  from  the  garden. 

6.  The  Chapel  Goblet,  with  sunlight  flooding  the 
south  windows  of  the  Wren  chapel.  This  shape  was 
also  made  to  Laurence  Whistler's  design  by  James 
Powell  and  Sons. 
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Drawings  by  Hokusai's  followers: 

Taito  and  Hokkei  BY  JOHN  HILLIER 

Lack  of  space  prevents  the  inclusion  of  certain  important  illustrations  referral  to  in  the  text  of  this  article.  These  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. — Ed. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  general  agreement  that  only  a  pro- 
.  portion  of  the  drawings  attributed  to  Hokusai  are  actually 
by  that  master,  little  attention  has  so  far  been  given  to  the  artists 
who  were  capable  of  causing  the  confusion,  though  their  own 
work  must  obviously  have  had  some  merit  to  have  been  accepted 
as  Hokusai's.  The  tendency  has  been  to  ignore  everything  that 
failed  to  pass  a  test  of  authentification — a  test,  as  I  conveyed  in 
my  earlier  article,  that  varies  from  one  individual  to  another,  and 
tor  which  no  infallible  Geiger-counter  is  likely  to  be  invented. 
Yet  in  applying  this  test  it  would  obviously  narrow  the  field  of 
possibilities  if  we  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  styles  and  the 
capabilities  of  those  artists  whose  work  resembled  Hokusai's 
most  closely:  and  a  study  of  the  engraved  work  of  such  pupils 
as  Tait5  II,  Hokkei,  Shigcnobu  and  Issai  and  of  the  small  number 
of  drawings  and  paintings  signed,  or  otherwise  known  to  be  bv 
these  artists,  not  only  brings  some  definition  to  the  work  of  these 
men,  but  also  provides  criteria  by  which  certain  unsigned  draw- 
ings can  be  detached  from  the  vast  Hokusai  corpus  and  given, 
with  more  certainty,  to  pupils  and  followers. 

Genryusai  Taitd  is,  I  consider,  the  leading  suspect  for  a  great 
many  of  the  drawings  that  pass  as  Hokusai's.  He  merits  more 
attention  than  he  has  been  given  in  the  past.  His  story  is  that  of 
an  artist  who  followed  Hokusai  so  closely  that  he  has  been  lost 
in  that  master's  shadow.  His  finest  books  have  repeatedly  been, 
and  still  are,  given  to  Hokusai,  by  his  own  countrymen  as  much 
as  by  Europeans.  His  picture  book  of  flowers  and  birds,  the 
Kwaclw  Gwaden,  published  as  late  as  1848-9.  who  actually  re- 
named Hokusai  Kwaclw  Gwaden  in  later  editions,  though  Hokusai 
had  no  hand  in  it  at  all.  Until  quite  recently  his  book  of  illustrated 
comic  poems,  Nihon  Meibtitsu  Gwaseti  Kyoka  S///7,  was  praised  as 
Hokusai's  (even  Vignier,  in  his  Paris  sale  catalogues,  usually  so 
reliable,  fell  into  this  error) :  and  Mizutani,  a  sound  investigator, 
reproduces  as  Hokusai's,  in  his  study  of  illustrated  novels,  Kohan 
Slwgetsu  Sogwa  Shi,  one  of  the  colour-prints  in  Part  III  of  Ehon 
Saiyttki  (the  novel  known  to  us,  from  Waley's  translation,  under 
the  title  of 'Monkey'),  the  illustrations  to  which  were  provided 
by  Taito  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  Hokusai  had  ceased 
to  use  the  name  Taito. 

It  is  a  case,  too,  of  an  artist  being  his  ow  n  worst  enemy  as 
regards  posterity;  for  Tait5  signed  his  finest  prints  not  with  his 
own  name,  but  with  the  forged  signature  of  I-itsu,  one  of 
Hokusai's  names.  One  set  of  birds  and  flow  ers  with  this  forged 
signature  has  been  identified  with  certainty  as  Taito's  because 
they  were  based  on  designs  used  also  in  the  Kwacho  Gwaden 
already  mentioned.  Yet  I  believe  there  are  many  other  prints, 
equally  fine,  that  still  pass  as  Hokusai's.  adding  little,  possibly, 
to  that  great  artist's  stature,  but  which,  recognised  as  the  fol- 
lower's, would  elevate  Taito  to  a  much  higher  place  in  our 
esteem. 

His  real  name  was  Kameya  Saburo,  but  like  most  Japanese 
artists,  he  employed  a  number  of  'art-names':  Toenro  Hokusen, 
Katsushika  Taitd,  Genryusai  Taito  and.  less  frequently, 
Doteisha,  Shozan,  Beikasai  and  Beikasanjin.  Whether  or  not  he 
used  the  name  Tais*aku  is  discussed  later. 


I.  Taito.  "Ciirl  dressing  her  Hair'.  From  an  album  of  sketches  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 


The  scanty  biographical  details  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  far  from  complimentary.  His  other  profession  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  pander;  tor  he  owned  one  of  the  hikite-ya,  'guide 
tea-houses',  which  was  a  polite  name  for  a  house  of  assignation 
in  the  Yoshiwara  or  courtesan  quarter.  And  later,  when  he  had 
moved  from  Edo  to  Osaka,  he  earned  the  nick-name  'Dog 
Hokusai'  for  forging  his  master's  signature  on  his  own  prints. 

It  is  not  known  when  he  first  enrolled  himself  as  a  pupil  of 
Hokusai,  but  it  must  have  been  at  a  date  prior  to  the  publication 
date  ot  Hokusai's  Manowa  ( 1  «S  1 5)  in  which  the  assistance  of 
Toenro  Hokusen  is  specifically  recorded.  In  [819  Hokusai 
bestowed  upon  him  the  name  Taito  which  he  had,  from  [81  1, 
been  using  himself,  with  authority  to  use  the  familv  art-name  ot 
Katsushika.  The  picture-book  Nijilshi  Ko  Zu-e  ('Twenty-four 
Examples  ot  Filial  Piety  in  Pictures'),  appeared  under  the 
signature  ot  Katsushika  Taitd  in  the  same  year  (18 19),  a  seal  that 
follows  the  signature  reading  'Toenro  Katsushika  To  Hokusen' 
and  placing  beyond  any  doubt  the  identity  ot  Taitd  II  with 
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I  lokusen.  It  is  reasonable-  to  assume  that  after  that  date  anything 
appearing  under  the  name  of  Taito  is  the  work  of  the  pupil. 

The  development  of  Taitd's  style  can  be  followed  through  the 
numerous  books  for  which  he  provided  illustration.  As  his  work 
has  so  often  been  confounded  with  Hokusai's,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  establish  his  claim  to  the  following: 

Nijushi-kd  Zue:  (1819). 

Kyoka  Shinsen  Kwacho  &  Fugetsu  Shii :  landscapes  by  Taito, 
figures  by  Hokusai  (1824). 

Baiishoku  Zuko:  five  volumes,  between  1827  and  1850. 

Ehon  Fukushu  Senjo  no  Matsw.  (1828). 

Nihon  Meibutsu  Gwasen  Kyoka  Shu:  (circa  1832). 

Ehon  Saiyuki:  Third  and  Fourth  parts  illustrated  by  Taito 

(1833  and  1835). 

Eiyu  Zue:  (circa  1838). 

Elioti  Tsuzoku  Sangoku-shi:  Parts  6,  7  and  8  (1840  and  1841). 
Harimaze  Han:  about  [843. 
Jingo  kogo  sankan  Zue:  (1840). 

Ehon  Yanagitaru:  Series  7 and  10(1844  and  [846)  and  possibly 
others  in  the  series. 

Kwacho  gwaden:  (1848  and  1849). 

Judging  by  the  designs  in  these  books — a  great  number  spread 
over  thirty  years — one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all  his 
pupils  Taito  most  thoroughly  assimilated  the  style  of  the  master, 
or  perhaps  one  should  say,  the  styles  of  the  master  during  a 
certain  period:  say  18 15  to  1830.  Associated  with  Hokusai  in  the 
production  of  at  least  two  of  the  Mangwa  volumes,  he  no  doubt 
had  unprecedented  opportunities  for  studying  Hokusai's  method. 
He  probably  made  a  practice  of  copying  studies  with  a  view  to 
emulating  his  manner — a  number  of  drawings  exist  which  seem 
to  be  of  this  kind — and  in  the  end  so  thoroughly  assimilated,  at 
least  superficially,  Hokusai's  brush-style  that  it  is  small  wonder 
that  his  drawings  have  been  confused  with  the  master's.  His  was  a 
smaller  talent  than  Hokusai's  of  course.  In  his  work,  there  is  not 
the  continual  unfolding  of  new  vistas  that  we  experience  in  going 
through  any  chronological  selection  of  Hokusai's  work,  where 
the  changes  in  style  and  matter  are  so  remarkable  that  the  Fuji 
landscapes  of  the  1830's  and  the  Sumidagawa  book-designs  of 
twenty-five  years  earlier  could  be  the  work  of  two  different 
individuals.  Taito's  Kwacho  Gwaden  of  1848-9  has  much  to 
remind  us  of  the  early  Mangwa  volumes  in  which  he  had  had  a 
hand  more  than  thirty  years  earlier,  and  there  is  little  in  the 
Eiyu  Zue  of  1838  that  is  not  already  present  in  the  Nijushi-kd  Zue 
of  1819.  But  having  admitted  that  minor  and  limited  talent,  it 
has  also  to  be  conceded  that  he  was  a  very  fair  copvist  of  his 
master,  and  occasionally,  as  in  die  Ehon  Saiyuki,  produced  some 
really  striking  designs.  Moreover,  in  the  Nihon  Meibutsu  book  of 
verses,  he  proved  his  ability  in  a  genre  that  only  Hokkei,  besides 
Hokusai,  had  successfully  exploited.  And  above  all,  I  think,  he 
had  more  ability  with  the  brush  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  an  investigation  such  as  this,  signed  drawings  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hokusai  are  of  first  importance.  Such  drawings  are 
extremely  uncommon,  but  they  can,  as  a  rule,  be  accepted  as 
authentic.  The  'traffic'  in  drawings  has  not  extended  to  these 
men  who  based  their  style  on  Hokusai's:  it  was  just  as  easy,  and 
far  more  profitable,  to  forge  the  signature  of  Hokusai  as  that  of 
any  lesser  man. 

The  identification  of  .1  body  of  drawings  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  as  Taito's,  with  certainty  in  some  cases,  and 
with  strong  probability  in  others,  gives  an  unparalleled  oppor- 


tunity to  bring  forward  a  number  of  the  drawings  of  this  artist 
for  direct  comparison  with  Hokusai's  own  work.  Until  now, 
the  Museum  drawings  have  been  loosely  catalogued  as  Hokusai's, 
but  one  album  of  sketches  bears  the  title,  written  by  a  former 
[apanese  owner,  Genryusai  Taito  Zatsugwa,  'Miscellaneous  Draw- 
ings by  Genryusai  Taito'.  Others  are  sealed  Hokusen;  others 
again  are  studies  for  wood-block  prints  known  to  be  by  Taito. 
The  drawings  have  been  mounted  and  bound  in  albums,  to 
which  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  attach  the  name  of 'sketch-books'. 
One  of  the  albums  bears  the  name  of  a  late  Ukiyo-c  artist  of  the 
Utagawa  School,  Itteisai  Yoshiki,  who  was  presumably  the 
owner  and  perhaps  the  collector  of  the  assortment  of  drawings, 
and  progress-proofs  of  prints,  mounted  in  the  albums. 

Most  of  my  illustrations  are  from  this  source.  First,  however, 
in  point  of  time,  should  be  considered  the  painting  in  the  Hakone 
Gallery  in  Japan,  ascribed  by  the  authorities  there  to  Hokusai. 
The  poem  inscribed  on  the  kakemono  is  a  haiku  on  cormorant 
fishing  by  Tani  Sogai,  an  Edo  poet,  who  signed  his  poem 
Tama-ike  (an  alternative  name  from  the  place  where  he  lived), 
adding  'Old  man  of  87'.  Now  Tani  Sogai  died  at  the  (Japanese) 
age  of  90  in  1823, and  thus  this  painting,  signed  Katsushika  Taito, 
must  have  been  executed  in  1820,  the  year  following  that  in 
which  Hokusai  had  given  up  the  use  of  the  name  Taito.  The  seal, 
Fujiyama,  is  one  Hokusai  used.  But  it  was  not  unknown  for  a 
master  to  allow  a  pupil  the  use  of  a  seal;  nor  for  someone  to  add 
a  seal  in  after  years  with  a  view  to  placing  the  authenticity  of  a 
painting  beyond  doubt.  I  think,  in  fact,  that  a  very  strong 


2.  Taito.  'Seated  Ciirl  with  a  Tobacco  Pipe  in  front  of  her'.  From  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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case  can  be  made  tor  this  painting  being  by  the  pupil,  Tait5. 

The  drawing  of  a  duck  and  a  peasant  with  a  mattock  over 
his  shoulder  is  sealed  Hokusen.  The  former  ascription  to  Hokusai 
is  understandable:  the  seal  serves  to  remind  us  how  dangerously 
close  the  style  of  a  pupil  could  approach  to  the  master's.  The 
next  group — the  girl  dressing  her  hair,  the  girl  walking  with 
closed  umbrella,  and  the  seated  girl  with  a  pipe  in  front  or  her— 
all  come  from  the  book  of  sketches  labelled  Genryusai  Taito 
Zatsugwa.  They  have  something  of  the  summary  skill  of  Hokusai, 
of  his  exprcsshe,  flowing  and  rhythmic  line.  The  two  pages  of 
sketches  of  figures,  revellers  on  one.  men  hauling  on  a  rope  on 
the  other,  have  just  that  impress  of  actualitv,  that  facility  for 
hitting  off  movement  in  a  few  sure  touches,  that  we  admire  in  a 
Hokusai  drawing.  The  girl  with  a  samisen  is  very  reminiscent 
of  a  drawing  in  the  Freer  Gallery,  attributed  to  Hokusai.  This  is 
perhaps  an  instance,  far  from  isolated,  of  Taito  copying  a  drawing 
by  Hokusai,  presumably  without  intent  to  deceive:  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  drawings  bv  Hokusai  were  in  demand  during  or 
shortly  after  his  lifetime  as  they  have  been  since. 

A  sketch-book  in  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts  is  full  of 
drawings  that  can  be  traced  to  a  number  of  Hokusai's  picture- 
books,  and  also  to  Taito's  Ehoti  Saiyuki.  They  lack  the  qualities 
of  original,  spontaneous  sketches  and  are  evident  copies,  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  taken  for  Hokusai's  and  so  copied  from 
various  of  his  works — or  what  were  thought  to  be  Hokusai's 
works.  The  Saiyuki  was  almost  certainly  mistaken  by  the  copyist 
(as  by  so  many  others  since)  for  Hokusai's.  An  enlarged  detail  is 
given  from  one  of  the  pages  of  this  album  of  sketches  to  illustrate 
the  difference  in  the  line  of  a  freely-drawn  original  sketch  and 
of  a  copy,  where  the  brushwork  halts  and  starts,  and  has  no  lite, 
no  verve. 

A  subsidiary  problem  that  has  arisen  out  of  a  study  of  the 
Museum  drawings  is  the  identity  of  the  artist  using  the  name 
Taigaku.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  Taigaku  was  another 
name  used  by  Taito.  But  there  seems  little  proof  of  this.  The 
earliest  dated  appearance  of  the  name  appears  to  be  in  an  erotic- 
book  Wago  shtl,  'All  in  Harmony',  dated,  according  to  Slnbui 


('Estampes  Erotiques  Primitives  du  Japon'),  1826.  The  name 
also  appears  on  a  number  of  prints  in  the  Harimase  Han  of  about 
1843,  sometimes  on  the  same  sheet  with  other  prints  signed 
Taito.  (Harimase  were  sheets  on  which  pictures  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes  were  printed,  the  intention  being  that  the  pictures 
should  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  to  screens,  fusuma  and  the  like. 
Harimase  Han,  an  album  of  such  sheets,  and  including  some  of 
Taito's  best-known  prints,  one  of  which  is  the  often-reproduced 
'Carp',  is  almost  unknown  in  its  complete  state.)  The  fact  of  the 
two  signatures  appearing  together  in  this  way  seems  to  indicate 
two  artists,  since  although  it  was  not  uncommon  tor  an  artist  to 
use  two  different  signatures  in  the  same  book,  he  was  unlikely 
to  use  two  names  with  a  common  derivation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  recorded  that  on  one  print  the  name  Taigaku  is  followed  by 
a  seal  Hokusen  (the  first  art-name  of  Taito),  and  a  surimono  in  the 
Museum,  of  a  tobacco-box  with  a  netsuke  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
pass attached,  is  actually  signed  Hokusen  Taigaku.  Both  these 
instances  might  be  thought  to  identify  Taigaku  with  Taito,  but 
the  use  of  the  name  Hokusen  may  indicate  that  Taigaku  was  a 
pupil  ot  Taito  and  that  use  of  the  name  Hokusen  had  been 
allowed  him.  The  drawings  signed  or  sealed  Taigaku,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  in  the  Museum  albums,  are  so  similar  in  style 
to  those  of  Taito  with  which  they  arc  bound,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  accept  the  generally  held  view  that  the  two  names  were  used 
by  the  one  man,  but  it  may  be,  after  all,  just  another  case  of  a 
pupil's  work  having  a  remarkable  similarity  to  his  master's,  and 
of  the  collector  having  confounded  the  work  ot  the  two  men. 

The  two  drawings  of  a  man  heaving  a  mortar,  or  usu,  out  ot 
the  snow  are  worth  considering.  One  ot  them  is  signed  Taigaku, 
and  this  signature  also  appears  on  a  colour-print  obviously  based 
on  the  drawing.  The  second  drawing  reproduced  may  represent 
the  artist's  own.  or  another's,  variation.  But  yet  another  version 
is  known,  a  finished  drawing  in  the  British  Museum — signed 
Hokusai !  Furthermore,  a  kakemono,  signed  I  lokusai  Taito. 
reproduced  111  the  Bing  Sale  Catalogue  (No.  925)  is  so  similar 
that  if  indeed  by  Hokusai,  it  probably  formed  the  inspiration  ot 
Taigaku's  and  all  the  succeeding  versions.  Incidentally,  the  print 
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4.  Detail  from  a  page  of  miscellaneous  sumi  drawings  attributed  to 
Hokusai  (typical  'Mangwa'  studies).  In  the  collection  of  the  Honolulu 
Academy  of  Arts. 


of  this  subject  is  scaled  with  the  'swastika'  or  Manji  seal  employed 
by  Hokusai  late  in  his  life.  There  is  no  record  of  Hokusai  having 
bequeathed  this  name. 

1  turn  now  to  another  of  the  suspects,  Hokkei.  He  was  a  more 
independent  artist  than  Taito,  and  though  he  learned  much  in 
his  early  years  from  Hokusai — being  like  Taito,  a  collaborator  in 
the  Mangwa  volumes  of  1815 — his  own  work  soon  took  on  a 
recognisably  individual  cast.  Even  of  a  book  like  his  Hokkei 
Mangwa,  frankly  borrowing  from  Hokusai,  one  might  say  that 
it  was  more  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Hokusai  than  executed  in 
his  style.  The  bulk  of  Hokkei's  work  was  in  surimono,  the  in- 
geniously composed  and  exquisitely  printed  commemorative  or 
greetings  prints,  and  in  the  somewhat  kindred  illustrations  to 
books  of  occasional  verse.  Unlike  Hokusai  or  Taito,  he  had  little 
to  do  with  the  illustration  of  novels:  perhaps  the  sustained, 
plodding,  industry  necessary  to  see  one  through  the  five,  ten  or 
more  volumes  to  which  a  Japanese  novel  invariably  ran  was 
lacking.  The  fine  set  of  landscapes  from  his  designs,  the  'Pro- 
vinces' set,  is  remarkable  more  for  the  detailed  rendering  of 
incident  than  the  grasp  of  composition  that  characterizes 
Hokusai's  'Fuji'  set.  We  would  expect,  therefore,  that  his  brush- 
drawings  would  differ  widely  from  Hokusai's,  and  judging  by 
the  evidence  of  the  few  that  are  known,  there  should  be  little 
cause  to  confuse  them  with  Hokusai's. 

In  the  case  of  Hokkei,  as  of  Taito,  my  chief  source  of  material 


is  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  One  book  of  mounted 
sketches  there  appears  to  be  entirely  Hokkei's  work.  Several  of 
these  drawings  are  clearly  studies  for  prints  (especially  the 
'Provinces'  set  already  mentioned).  One  is  signed  Hokkei  and 
mounted  in  with  the  drawings  is  an  ink-proof  of  one  of  his 
surimono;  and  the  cover  of  the  book  bears  the  seal  Kiko,  one  of 
Hokkei's  art-names.  Two  drawings  are  reproduced  from  this 
album  and  point  to  the  distinguishing  traits  of  Hokkei's  brush- 
drawing.  He  has  a  nervous,  hesitant,  less  assured  line  that  could 
not  possibly  be  confused  with  other  drawings  reproduced  here, 
and  normally  employs  a  finer  brush  than  either  Hokusai  and 
Taito,  perhaps  from  the  habit  of  miniature  painting  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  demands  of  the  surimono.  He  also  had  the  habit, 
like  a  number  of  other  Japanese  artists,  of  indicating  corrections 
and  additions  to  his  drawings  in  a  red  pigment,  a  practice  for 
which  Hokusai  rarely  found  need,  or  disdained.  The  fine  signed 
drawing  of  a  crow  shows,  however,  an  entirely  different  tech- 
nique, a  daring  bravura  and  a  clever  use  of  the  dry  brush  to 
suggest  plumage,  quite  at  variance  with  his  normal  style.  Yet 
this,  one  senses,  is  something  of  an  exception,  the  elaborate 
signature  and  seal  confirm  that  impression.  The  drawings  in  the 
album  in  the  Museum  provide  an  excellent  guide  to  Hokkei's 
sketches,  and  with  their  aid  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  detect 
drawings  by  Hokkei  when,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  they  appear 
under  Hokusai's  name. 
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A  Naval  Occasion  in  Pewter 


TN  The  Connoisseur  for  [uly,  1942,  I  described  a  scries  of  en- 
lgraved  pewter  chargers  commemorating  the  marriage  of  King 
Charles  II  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  engraved  V IV AT  REX 
CAROLUS  SECUNDUS  BEAT1  PACIFIC1  1662;  and.  since 
further  somewhat  dubious  examples  had  begun  to  appear,  I 
warned  readers  to  make  very  careful  examination  of  any  charger 
purporting  to  commemorate  any  of  the  memorable  events  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  might  be  offered  to  them. 

Since  that  time  I  have  seen  chargers  with  engravings  illus- 
trating the  Great  Fire  (1666),  the  trial  of  the  seven  Bishops  (1688) 
and  even  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  all  of  which  were  clever  but 
spurious  imitations. 

Recently,  however,  a  further  charger  came  to  my  notice  which 
is  indeed  a  piece  of  contemporary  history  engraved  upon  pewter: 
and  both  charger  and  engraving  are  entirely  genuine.  When  I 
first  saw  it  the  charger  was  so  encrusted  with  corrosion  that  the 
engraving  was,  in  parts,  unrecognisable.  Since  coming  into  my 
possession,  however,  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned,  without  more 
of  the  'rust'  being  removed  than  was  necessary  to  reveal  the 
picture.  The  result  appears  in  the  illustration  (No.  1). 

The  charger  is  2o|-in.  in  diameter  and  is  completely  covered 
with  'wriggle'  and  line  engraving.  The  well  is  filled  by  a  spirited 
picture  of  a  man-o'-war  of  three  masts,  which  has  just  fired  a 
broadside  at  a  ship  alongside,  invisible  but  for  a  mast  to  the  right 
beyond  the  billowing  smoke.  On  her  starboard  bow  arc  two 
other  large  ships,  locked  together  in  combat.  The  man-o'-war 
flics  the  following  flags,  fore  to  aft: 

1.  Sprit  topmast — the  Jack. 

2.  Foremast — the  Admiralty  Flag. 

3.  Main — the  Royal  Standard. 

4.  Mizzen — the  Squadron  colour. 

5.  At  the  stern — the  Red  Ensign. 

The  whole  scene  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  cast  upon  a  medal- 
lion which,  however,  commemorates  the  Restoration.  Above 
the  main  vessel  is  a  portrait  (No.  2)  of  James,  Duke  of  York. 
The  features  are  much  as  would  be  supposed  from  Lely's 
portrait.  Round  the  booge  of  the  dish  runs  the  inscription,  in 
large  lettering  somewhat  difficult  to  read,  JACOBUS  DUX 
EBOR  ET  ALBAN  DOM  MAGN  ADMIRALLUS  ANGLIAE 
1665.  James  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  on 
16th  May,  1660,  and  was  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  the  battle 
of  Lowestoft  in  1665.  Obviously  it  is  this  victorious  action  which 
is  here  commemorated. 

The  second  Dutch  war  had  begun  111  March,  and  the  Duke 
joined  the  fleet  at  the  Gunfleet,  leading  the  Red  Squadron  in  the 
'Royal  Charles'  (ex  'Naseby'),  presumably  the  ship  shown  hei  r. 
The  flags  she  is  flying  are  such  as  would  be  expected  in  these 
circumstances  and  at  this  time. 

On  1st  June  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  Opdam  in  'de 
Fendracht',  appeared  off  Southwold,  and  battle  was  joined  on 
3rd  June,  14  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lowestoft.  James  engaged 
Opdam  and  after  a  four-hour  duel,  blew  up  his  ship.  The  Dutch 
thereupon  retreated,  having  lost  their  commander  and  twenty 
ships.  The  British  lost  one  ship.  In  spite  of  the  escape  of  the  rest 
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of  the  enemy  fleet  owing  to  disregarded  orders,  this  was  ac- 
counted a  great  British  victory  and  was  so  acclaimed  by  Samuel 
Pepys.  Parliament  voted  the  Duke  the  sum  of  ^120,000  'in 
token  of  the  great  sense  they  had  of  his  conduct  and  bravery  in 
the  late  engagement'. 

So  much  for  the  commemorative  side  of  the  charger's  history, 
about  which  there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt. 

The  original  ownership  of  this  memorial  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable interest.  I  have  in  the  past  referred  to  the  custom  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  even 
amongst  those  classes  which,  one  would  have  thought,  normally 
used  silver  for  such  a  purpose,  ot  commemorating  notable 
occasions  of  their  lifetime  on  base  metal.  This  seems  to  be  a  case 
in  point. 

The  wide  rim,  tvpical  of  seventeenth-century  flat-ware,  is 
covered  with  a  decorative  design  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  such 
as  one  would  expect  to  find  in  an  age,  which  lasted  for  the  best 
part  ot  two  centuries,  when  English  country  gentlemen,  and 
particularly  former  sailors,  went  about  with  their  pockets  full  of 
acorns.  These  they  would  poke  into  the  soil  on  their  travels,  that 
England  might  never  lack  for  wooden  walls  long  after  they 
themselves  had  been  gathered  to  their  fathers. 

At  the  top  appears  the  'Foul  Anchor'  (No.  3),  the  emblem  ot 
Admiralty,  about  which  are  grouped  the  ownership  initials 
tma  in  the  triangle  formation  indicating  on  the  left  the  hus- 
band's Christian  name,  on  the  right  the  wife's,  and  the  surname. 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  refers  to  one  Sir  Thomas 
Meres  or  Meers  (1634-1715)  a  citizen  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Dr. 
Robert  Meres,  Chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Certain  mile- 
stones in  his  career  seem  to  point  to  him  as  the  owner.  He  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II  at  the  Restoration,  and  though  there  is  no 
information  about  the  services  which  brought  him  this  mark  of 
royal  favour,  he  was  evidently  a  person  of  some  importance  and 
was  for  many  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  his  native  city. 
Nearer  the  mark  is  the  fact  that  he  became  active  in  Admiralty 
affairs,  though  the  nearest  that  this  can  be  traced  to  the  date  of  the 
battle  is  1673 — some  eight  years  later — when  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  Williamson,  Secretary  of  State,  about  the  ships  'Bona 
Esperanza'  and  'Bonadvcnture'.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1679,  his 
naval  connections  appear  to  be  reasonably  strong.  And,  finally, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Erasmus  de  la  Fontaine,  whose 
Christian  name  was  Anne,  this  accounting  for  the  whole  of  the 
triangle  of  initials. 

A  good  deal  is  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy and  other  histories  about  Sir  Thomas's  later  political 
activities,  yet  nothing  relative  to  our  subject. 

That  Meres  had  a  liking  for  decorative  metalworkis  proved  by 
the  magnificent  brass  chandelier  which  he  presented  to  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  which  hangs  there  todav.  This  is  engraved:  57' 
IATT  sth  CHAP  14th  15th  16th  VER  EX  DONO  THOM 

I  i  US  MILITIS  1698  (it  will  be  illustrated  in  the  1958  Con- 
Ycar  Book).  Meres  died  in  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
in  July,  1  7  i  s.  There  are  faint  indications  of  a  maker's  touch  on 
the  back  i  >t  the  rim,  and  the  same  triangle  of  initials  has  been 
punched  by  him  on  the  face. 
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1.  Round  the  booge  is  the 
inscription:  'JACOBUS  DUX 
EBOR  ET  ALBAN  DOM 
MAGN  ADMIRALLUS 
ANGLIAE  1665'. 

2.  A  rubbing  taken  from  just 
above  the  main  vessel:  that  of 
James,  Duke  of  York. 

3.  On  the  rim  at  the  top:  a 
further  rubbing  showing  the 
'Foul  Anchor',  the  emblem  of 
Admiralty. 
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Biagio  Rebecca  at  Audley  End 


STUDENTS  of  sixteenth-century  !  nglish  painting  maybe 
interested  to  know  of  the  use  made  by  Biagio  Rebecca  at 
Audley  End  of  The  Visit  of  Queen  Eli  abeth  to  Blackfriars  (No.  i) 
now  at  Sherborne  Castle.'  The  series  of  family  portraits  in  the 
saloon  at  Audley  End  include  Margaret  Audley,  Duchess  of 
Norfolk  and  her  husband,  I  homas  Howard,  the  4th  Duke,  the 
parents  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Suffolk  who  was  James  I's  Lord 
Treasurer  and  who  built  the  immense  Jacobean  palace  of  Audley 
End  between  1603  and  1616.  The  Duchess,  it  will  be  seen  (No.  2), 
has  been  extracted  in  toto  from  the  figure  of  the  bride,  Anne 
Russell,  though  certain  small  discrepancies  indicate  that  Rebecca 
used  Vertue's  engraving  of  1 740  and  not  the  picture  itself.  Her 
portrait  at  the  age  of  22.  painted  by  Hans  Eworth  in  1562,  hangs 
in  the  hall  at  Audley  End.  But  in  the  saloon  she  is  misrepresented 
by  nearly  forty  years,  the  Visit  being  in  June,  1600:  and  whereas 
the  other  copies  111  the  room  are  more  or  less  accurate  in  identity 
and  date,  she  suffers  in  both.  Her  husband  the  Duke  (No.  3)  is 
slightly  more  fortunate  in  that  the  head  at  least  is  his  own.  The 
body  has  been  taken  from  the  bride's  father  in  The  Visit,  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  and  has  been  adorned  with  Houbraken's  head  of 
Norfolk,  the  print  in  this  case  having  been  lent  to  Sir  John  Griffin 
by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  in  1769.  The  Scrapbook  at  Audley 
End2  contains  a  copy  of  the  Houbraken  head  and  Rebecca's 
drawings  for  the  whole  series,  though  there  is  no  mention  of 
The  I  'isit.  The  Essex  Record  Office,3  among  Rebecca's  accounts 
for  'family  pictures  in  the  Breakfast  Room',  contains  a  note 
copied  from  the  back  of  the  drawing  of  Lord  Suffolk  before  it 
was  pasted  into  the  Scrapbook:  'the  limning  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  copied  from  G.  Vertue  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
book  by  Biagio  Rebecca'.  An  MS  inventory  in  the  library  at 
Audley  End4  records  the  whole  series  and  their  origins  and 
mentions  for  the  Duchess's  portrait  'a  limning  in  the  Norfolk 
family  copd  by  Rebecca'  and  for  the  Duke's  portrait,  Vertue's 
print— R.J.  B.WALKER. 

'  Burlington  House,  Catalogue  of  Kings  and  Queens  Exhibition,  1953  (100). 

2  A  large  volume  called  A  Collection  of  Plans,  Views  and  Drawings  of  the  House  and 
('.rounds  at  Audeley-Hnd  in  Essex.  Arranged  1K09.  Tomkins  scripsit  London. 

3  Essex  Record  Office,  D  DBy  A.2X  and  A. 32. 

4  Item  45  in  the  Inventory  oj  Pictures  and  Furniture  at  Audley  End,  August  1797. 

I.  'The  Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Blackfriars.'  Attributed  to  Marcus 
Gheeraerts  II.  Simon  Wingfield  Digby  Collection,  Sherborne  Castle. 


2  and  3.  'Margaret  Audley,  Duchess  of  Norfolk' 
(1540-1563-4)  and  'Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk' 
(1536-1572).  By  Biagio  Rebecca.  (Audley  End.  By 
permission  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  C.  Neville  and  the 
Ministry  of  Works). 
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Gabriel  Wirgman' s 
Unrecorded  Mark 


Sir  Charles  Gould  and  '  The  Society  For  Equitable 
Assurances  On  Lives  And  Survivorships ' 


SINCE  The  Connoisseur  published  Mr.  A.  G.  Grimwade's 
three  articles,  'A  New  List  of  Old  English  Gold  Plate'  (June, 
September,  andNovember,  195 1),  at  least  six  further  unrecorded  pieces 
of  English  gold  plate  have  become  known.  Another  piece,  a  gold 
inkstand,  was  discovered  only  last  month  by  Dr.  N.  M.  Penzer: 
and  yet  another  piece  is  the  1782  George  III  gold  cup  (No.  2) 
here  described.  It  appeared  (Lot  134)  in  the  sale  of  Viscount 
Tredegar's  collection  of  silver  at  Sotheby's  (January  24,  1957). 
Although  it  is  briefly  referred  to  in  Jones's  Old  English  Gold  Plate 
(p.  xxii),  it  is  not  described  or  illustrated.  Furthermore  the 
mark  of  the  goldsmith  who  made  it,  Gabriel  Wirgman  (1734- 
179 1) — as  distinct  from,  as  will  be  seen,  Pickett  who  supplied  it- 
was  not  recorded  by  Jackson.  Gabriel  Wirgman,  in  fact,  entered 
his  mark  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  1773,  and  at  the  time  the  cup  was 
made  was  working  in  Denmark  Street,  Soho.  The  Wirgmans 
were  a  family  skilled  in  the  work  of  gold-  and  silversmiths  and 
about  which  there  has  been  some  confusion. 

What  is  of  particular  interest,  however,  are  the  circumstances 
which  led  originally  to  the  making  of  this  Wirgman  gold  cup 
and  how  it  came  into  the  Tredegar  family.  In  this  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Board  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  London, 
who  are  now  the  new  owners  of  it,  and  also  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lumley  who  bought  it  at  the  sale,  for  permission  to  record  the 
facts. 

The  cup  is  inscribed  (No.  3)  'Presented  to  Sir  Charles  Gould, 
President,  By  the  Society  for  Equitable  Assurance  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships  (now  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society);  As  a 
Testimony  of  Their  Regard,  Their  Respect  and  Their  Gratitude, 
1782'.  The  arms  (on  the  base  of  No.  2)  are  those  of  Sir  Charles 
Gould  (1726-1806),  knighted  in  1779,  created  a  baronet  in  1792 
and  Member  of  Parliament  for  Brcconshire  in  four  Parliaments 
(1787-1806).  In  1758  he  married  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Morgan  of  Ruperra,  Co.  Glamorgan,  and  heiress  of  her  brother 
John  Morgan  of  Tredegar,  on  whose  death  in  1792  he  took  the 
surname  of  Morgan  (No.  [)  instead  of  Gould.  His  grandson 
was  created  Baron  Tredegar  in  1859. 

With  commendable  efficiency,  the  Equitable  Lite  Assurance 
Society  were  not  only  aware,  when  the  cup  came  up  for  sale, 
of  the  intimate  association  which  their  Society  (which  originated 
life  insurance  as  it  is  known  to-day)  had  with  this  cup,  but  they 
possessed  the  original  minutes  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Society 
which  recorded  its  creation.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Society  extracts  from  these  are  also  now  reproduced  (Nos.  s  &  ft). 
20  December  1 78 t  :  'It  was  moved  and  Resolved,  nemine 
contradicente,  That  in  consideration  of  the  honour  and  great 
Services  done  to  the  Society,  by  Sir  Charles  Gould  .  .  .  ;  the 
Society  earnestly  request  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a 
Service  of  Plate  of  Five  I  [undred  Pounds  value  ...  of  their 
Affairs,  which  are  now  in  so  prosperous  and  flourishing  a 
Situation.' 


1.  Thomas  Gainsborough's  portrait  (painted  1783)  of  Sir  Charles  Gould, 
who  later  (1792)  took  the  surname  Morgan.  This  still  hangs  in  the  London 
Boardroom  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  in  the  City  of  London. 


17  January,  1782:  'It  was  unwed  and  seconded,  in  pursuance 
of  a  Resolution  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Pickett,  Silversmith  of  Ludgate 
I  Iill,  do  wait  upon  Sir  Charles  Could  .  .  .  and  that  Mr.  Pickett 
be  Ordered  to  carry  the  same  into  execution  with  all  convenient 
speed.' 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  also  carry  an  entry  dated  30th 
October,  1782:  'To  Pickett  &  Rundcll  for  a  Gold  Cup  voted  to 
Sir  Charles  Gould  by  a  Gen.  Court  holden  20th  Decern'. 
[781  .  .  .  /,5-8.  3.  -.'  At  the  same  time  as  the  Presentation 
further  company  minutes  add:  'Resolved  as  a  further  testimony 
of  the  gratitude  ...  to  Sir  Charles  Gould  .  .  .  he  be  requested  to 
do  them  the  favor  of  suffering  his  picture  to  be  painted  .  .  .  that 
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the  same  be  done  by  Mr.  Gainsborough.'  This  (No.  i)  still  hangs 
in  the  Society's  Boardroom  in  Coleman  Street  in  the  City  of 
London. 

At  the  time  when  the  presentation  w  as  made,  the  members  of 
the  Society  had  received  increases  in  their  sums  assured  by  way 
ol  bonus,  the  origin  of  the  reversionary  bonus  system  as  used  by 
life  offices  in  England  and  other  countries. 

Picketts:  The  firm  of  which  Pickett  was  a  member  has  a 
distinguished  history.  It  was  originally  Thead  and  Pickett  at  the 
Golden  Salmon,  32  Ludgate  Hill.  From  Sir  Ambrose  Heal's 
book  (The  London  Goldsmiths)  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
1758.  William  Pickett  himself  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  111 
1789.  The  firm  became  Pickett  and  Rundell  in  1777  and  had  the 
same  address.  At  Pickett's  death  it  was  styled  Rundell  and  Bridge 
and  from  1805  to  1839,  again  at  the  same  address,  it  became 
Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  firm 
of  silversmidis  at  any  time.  In  1839  the  business  was  bought  by 
Francis  Lambert  of  1  1-12,  Coventry  Street,  where  it  remained 
until  modern  times. 

Wirgmans:  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  (Vol.  3,  p.  505)  makes 
clear  the  relationships  between  the  several  Wirgmans.  Probably 
the  best  known  of  them  was  Peter — proprietor  of  'Wirgman's 
well-known  toy  shop'  at  68,  St.  James's  Street,  on  the  corner  of 
St.  James's  Place,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Dr.  Johnson  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  coach  to  buy  a  pair  of 
silver  buckles.  A  'toyman'  could  also  be  a  watchmaker  or 
jeweller.  This  Peter  Wirgman's  grandfather,  Peter  Virgander 
(1624-1684),  a  Swedish  clergyman,  had  twelve  children,  two  of 
whom,  Abraham  and  Peter,  changed  their  name  to  Wirgman  on 
going  into  trade.  The  younger,  Peter  (1684-175 1),  was  apprenticed 
to  a  goldsmith  at  Gothenburg.  He 
came  to  England  about  1706  and 
established  himself  at  Windsor 
Court,  Strand,  London.  His  eldest 
also   Peter  ('toyman'),  was 


v' 


son, 

born  in  England  on  14th  May, 
1 71 8,  his  diary  indicating  that,  on 
21st  April,  1732,  he  went  to 
Gothenburg,  where  his  uncle  Abra- 
ham was  an  Alderman  in  business 
as  a  goldsmith.  This  Peter's  five 
year  apprenticeship  to  J.  C.  Halek, 
goldsmith  and  jeweller  of  Gothen- 
burg, expired  on  13  th  October, 
I737-  After  four  years  on  the 
Continent  he  returned  to  England 
in  October,  1741.  He  settled 
(1746-7)  as  a  jeweller  in  St.  James's 
Street,  London  and  died  there  on 
1 8th  March,  1801.  Although  he 
married  twice  he  had  no  children. 
Thereafter  the  name  was  carried  on 
by  the  descendants  of  his  uncle 
Abraham's  son,  the  Gabriel  Wirg- 
man here  described.  In  1796, 
according  to  Sir  Ambrose  Heal, 
there  was  later  a  firm  entitled 
Wirgman  Son  and  Colibert  at 
11,  Denmark  Street,  Soho. 

L.G.G.R. 
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2.  The  George  III  gold  cup  and  cover  by  Gabriel  Wirgman,  London,  1782,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Society.  It  weighs  100  oz.,  is  17  in.  high  and  has  its  original  wooden  case  and  a  contemporary 
ebonised  plinth.  It  is  made  of  22  carat  gold,  the  only  standard  then  allowed. 

3  and  4.  On  one  side  of  the  body  is  an  oval  medallion  containing  the  presentation  inscription:  on 
the  other  female  figures  representing  Justice  and  Prudence. 

5.  Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Society  of  17th  January,  1782. 

6.  Extracts  from  the  Society's  accounts  for  1782,  the  last  item  of  which  shows  Pickett  and 
Rundell's  original  charges  for  the  cup. 
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A  WEDDING  PRESENT  OF  1863 


An  Officer  s  Travelling  Furniture 


B  Y  SYDNEY  J.  MAIDEN 


T  I  has  long  been  accepted  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
Lgood  soldier  is  his  capacity  to  make  the  most  of  comfort  in 
whatever  conditions  service  may  impose  upon  him.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  he  is  encouraged  to  indulge  himself,  especially  on 
active  service  in  a  theatre  of  war  where  a  degree  of  Spartan 
austerity  is  inevitable.  When,  however,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of 
foreign  service,  removed  from  the  amenities  of  established 
barrack  life,  there  is  more  scope  tor  the  provision  of  civilised 
comfort  in  his  mode  of  living. 

The  practice  of  using  folding  furniture  of  a  high  degree  of 
elaboration  goes  back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when  well 
to-do  people  found  the  furniture  supplied  in  the  inns  of  the  day 
far  from  satisfactory  and  much  thought  was  given  to  its  design. 
The  travelling  furniture  used  in  the  nineteenth  century  devel- 
oped from  this. 

There  recently  came  to  light  at  auction  in  England  an  interest- 
ing and  unusual  example  of  a  British  Army  Officer's  travelling 
furniture  which  displays  remarkable  ingenuity  of  design  and 
construction.  This  was  the  property  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Simncr  of  the  76th  Regiment  who,  in  1865  as  a  subaltern,  joined 
what  later  became  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Regiment  at  Madras,  India,  ft  is  on  record,  in  a  note  written  by 
one  of  his  daughters,  that  the  furniture  was  a  wedding  present 
to  the  young  officer  and  his  bride. 

The  suite  of  nine  pieces  includes  a  comfortable  'lady's  chair' 
and  a  settee  obviously  designed  for  Mrs.  Simner's  comfort  in 
the  various  quarters,  camps  and  cantonments,  where  she  would 
live  with  her  husband.  A  travelling  bath,  which  formed  part 
of  the  objects  which  made  up  the  equipment,  prompts  the 
presumption  that  Captain  Simner  also  had  some  travelling  bed- 
room furniture. 

What  is  remarkable  about  this  suite  is  that  it  is  far  from  being 
camp  furniture  in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  nine  pieces  would  not 
have  looked  amiss  in  an  officer's  married  quarters  at  home.  They 
must  have  aroused  considerable  admiration  and  comment 
in  India  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  Each  piece  is  strong,  solid 
and  of  pleasing  design  and  each  takes  to  pieces  in  a  manner  so 
ingenious  that  the  whole  suite  can  be  rapidly  stowed  in  the  two 
component  pieces  of  the  sideboard  which  serve  as  strong  and 
effective  packing  cases  for  transportation. The  rapid  re-assembly  of 
the  pieces  as  required  is  facilitated  by  the  ingenious  construction. 

Not  only  had  the  suite  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  sea  voyage 
to  India  in  the  6o's  but  during  Simner's  service  in  India  it  was 
doubtless  frequently  moved  by  bullock-cart.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
designer's  skill  and  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the  makers,  Ross  and 
Co.  of  Ellis  Quay,  Dublin,  whose  brass  namcplate  is  still  in  place 
on  the  furniture,  that  after  nearly  a  hundred  ars  it  is  in  excellent 
condition,  bearing  no  sign  of  exposure  to  the  torrid  heat  of  India 
and  Burma  or  of  the  depredations  of  the  ubiquitous  and  merciless 
white  ants,  the  silent  destroyers  of  the  East. 

Through  the  courteous  help  of  the  Regimental  1  leadquarters 
of  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Regiment  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
some  details  of  Captain  Simner  and  his  service  ire   v  ulablc.  He 
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was  born  on  22nd  December  1832  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
London.  He  married  Frances  Mary  Bolton  in  Dublin  on  27th 
March  1863.  There  were  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  the  mar- 
riage. Simner  joined  the  76th  Regiment  in  Madras  in  1865  having 
been  gazetted  originally  to  the  53  rd  Regiment.  In  1869  he  was 
in  Burma  with  the  76th,  in  1871  at  Secunderabad,  and  from 
1872-75  he  was  Instructor  of  Musketry,  presumably  in  India. 
He  returned  with  his  Regiment  to  Chatham  in  1877,  retiring 
from  the  service  in  that  year. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Simner,  during 
some  twelve  years  in  the  East,  had  their  changing  quarters 
furnished  in  a  way  that  must  have  alleviated  the  discomforts  of 
life  in  the  East  in  the  days  before  modern  comforts  such  as 
electric  fans  and  refrigerators.  It  is  easy  to  picture  the  scene  as  the 
Simncrs  sat  under  a  punkah  in  a  tent  furnished  with  these  pieces 
so  reminiscent  of  Ireland.  The  walnut  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed came  from  the  family  estate  at  Bcctive.  Mrs.  Simner's 
thoughts  must  often  have  returned  to  the  woods  of  Ireland 
as  she  entertained  her  husband's  brother  officers  at  little  dinner 
parties,  far  from  the  home  she  left  to  go  on  service  with  her 
husband. 
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1.  Trade  Card  of  an  eighteenth-century  manufacturer  of 
travelling  furniture. 

2.  The  two  travelling  cases  which  contain  the  whole 
suite  when  the  lids  are  removed,  as  shown  on  the  right. 
These  form  the  pedestals  of  the  sideboard,  the  lids  serving 
as  table  tops. 

3.  Brass  Makers  Label  fixed  to  various  pieces  of  the 
furniture. 
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4.  The  sideboard  assembled,  showing  some  of  the 
disconnected  furniture  in  process  of  unpacking. 

5.  A  table  before  assembly.  The  top  is  the  lid  of  one  of 
the  travelling  cases  and  bears  the  inscription:  'Captain 
Simner,  76th  Regt.' 

6.  One  of  the  four  single  chairs  assembled  and  another 
shown  in  its  component  parts. 

7.  The  settee  and  upholstered  'Lady's  Chair'  in  sections, 
indicating  how  the  seat  of  the  settee  folds  for  packing. 

8.  The  suite  completely  assembled:  all  coming  from  the 
two  travelling  cases  seen  in  No.  2. 
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A  Pair  of  'Royal' 
Needlework  Settees 


15  Y  H.  CLIFFORD  SMITH,  F.S.A 


THE  pair  of  needlework  settees  of  which  one  is  shown,  date 
from  about  1760,  and  are  probably  the  finest  of  their  kind 
now  in  existence.  Each  measures  7  feet  6  inches  in  length  by 
3  feet  2  inches  111  height.  Their  mahogany  framework  is  plain, 
but  the  four  front  legs  are  fluted.  The  floral  needlework  entirely 
covers  their  backs,  seats,  and  both  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the 
arms.  The  execution  in  cross-stitch  on  canvas,  in  conventional 
patterns,  gives  the  settees  their  extraordinary  distinction. 

The  conventional  patterns  of  flowers  shown,  spring  from  the 
garden  soil,  and  form  a  series  of  hillocks— the  hillocks  being 
worked  in  green  and  purple  on  the  back  and  arms,  and  in  shades 
of  green  embroidery  on  the  seats.  Some  of  the  flowers,  which 
climb  upon  the  trellis  can  be  clearly  identified.  The  main  series  ot 
arches  is  composed  of  brightly-coloured  convolvulus,  and  purple 
lilac.  Under  and  between  these  arches  are  groups  of  sweet- 
scented  red  roses,  tulips  and  peonies,  and  variegated  polyanthus. 
The  lacing  plate  in  colour  enables  the  tone  of  the  flowers  to  be 
better  seen  than  any  verbal  description  of  them  can  give.  Many 
writers  have  described  the  flowers  shown  in  flower-pieces,  but 
none,  so  tar  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  attempted  to  describe  those 
in  embroidery. 

This  pair  of  settees,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  ot  Messrs. 
G.Jetley  (24  Bruton  Street,  London,W.i),  originally  came  from 
the  famous  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  at  Hornby  Castle, 
near  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  the  contents  of  which  were  mainly  dis- 
persed in  1920.  The  settees  would  perhaps  have  been  worked  by 
some  member  of  the  Godolphin-Osborne  family — by  one  of  the 
three  wives,  whom  Francis  Godolphin-Osborne  married  in  suc- 
cession. The  then  Duke  of  Leeds  became  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  the  Queen  Consort,  Augusta,  Princess  ot  Wales, 
widow  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II  and 
father  of  King  George  III. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  this  distinguished-looking  lady  dis- 
played on  the  Main  Staircase  and  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  Princess,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  book, 
Buckingliaiu  Palace,  possessed  a  keen  taste  tor  horticulture  and 
deserves  special  remembrance  as  the  founder  of  the  world-famed 
Kew  Gardens  which  grew  from  the  exotic  garden  laid  out  and 
planted  by  Her  Royal  Highness  in  1 769.  It  seems  possible  that 
the  Princess,  with  her  love  of  flowers,  may  have  been  associated 
with  the  magnificent  floral  needlework  depicted  on  these  two 
splendid  settees. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  embroideresses  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  Mrs.  Delany  (1700-178S),  and  her  correspondence, 
edited  by  Lady  Lanover,  was  published  in  1861  and  1862. 

Queen  Charlotte's  love  for  needlework  is  shown  in  the  charm- 
ing portrait  of  her  with  the  Princess  Royal,  by  Benjamin  West, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  East  Gallery  ot  the  Palace.  She  is  seen 
seated  at  her  embroidery  beside  an  open  window  it  the  'Queen's 
House' — as  the  Palace  was  then  called-  view  ot  the 
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Probably  the  most  famous  examples 


craftsmanship  are  the  embroidered  hangings  of  her  bed,  now  in 
the  State  Bedroom  at  Windsor  Castle.  This  bedroom  is  so  named, 
since  it  is  part  of  the  suite  allotted  to  a  visiting  sovereign.^ 

This  bed  was  included  in  the  sale  of  Queen  Charlotte's  pos- 
sessions described  by  me  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  entitled  'The 
Queen's  House',  in  the  book  referred  to  above.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  sale  which  took  place  in  1819,  the  year  after  the 
Queen's  death.  This  remarkable  sale,  which  passed  almost  un- 
noticed at  the  time,  included  the  'Complete  Hangings  of  a  State 
Bed  Chamber  .  .  .  with  passion  flowers  beautifully  executed  111 
Needlework  on  pale  yellow  silk  Tabray,  upwards  of  400  yards'. 
The  canopied  bed  and  its  hangings  were  bought  in  at  the  sale  by 
the  Prince  Regent  for  £175— then  a  considerable  sum. 

The  wonderful  flowered  embroidery  upon  the  bed's  counter- 
pane and  hangings  was  worked  in  1773  by  Queen  Charlotte  and 
the  ladies  of  her  Court,  and  stands  as  a  testimony  of  her  industry 
and  skill.  Its  gilt  woodwork  is  a  notable  example  of  the  crafts- 
manship of  the  Louis  XVI  cabinet-maker,  Georges  Jacob,  perhaps 
the  most  renowned  of  the  French  ebenistes,  who  was  received 
into  the  Corporation  of  Master  Cabinet-Makers  of  Paris  in  1765, 
and  bears  his  signature. 

For  many  years  this  magnificent  bed  stood  111  the  Queen  s 
Presence  Chamber  at  Hampton  Court  Palace.  It  was  moved  only 
a  few  years  ago  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  to  the  State  Bed- 
room at  Windsor  Castle.  The  valances  and  curtains  ot  the  bed 
are  of  shot  lilac  silk  embroidered  with  garlands  of  flowers,  the 
back  and  bed-quilt  being  of  cream  satin  similarly  embroidered. 
It  once  had,  like  all  the  beds  still  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  its 
original  feather  mattresses.  These  have  now,  like  most  modern 
bedsteads,  spring  mattresses.  The  bed  still  has,  at  the  corners  of  the 
valances,  small  extra  curtains  that  excluded  any  possible  draught. 

Mrs.  Delany  is  best  known  as  having  persuaded  Fanny  Burney 
to  take  a  post  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen ;  her  special  claim 
here  to  fame  being  in  connection  with  fine  needlework — the 
subject  now  under  discussion.  Writing  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Dewes 
111  1757,  she  says:  'I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  work  covers  for 
your  chairs'.  Needlework  or  fine  embroidery  was  one  of  the 
chief  activities  of  every  gentlewoman  of  the  day,  and  our 
eighteenth-century  ancestors,  we  read,  considered  the  coverings 
and  trimmings  of  furniture  more  important  than  the  furniture 
itself.  Mrs.  Delany  designed  and  executed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  embroidery.  Among  the  examples  are  a  number  of 
chairs  with  needlework  backs  and  seats.  Some  of  this  embroidery 
would  have  been  designed  by  the  needleworker  herself,  but  there- 
were  also  semi-professional  designers  who  would  provide  them. 

The  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  show  an  increased 
tendency— as  111  the  case  of  the  settees  here  illustrated— to 
naturalism  in  floral  designs.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  occupation  of  embroidering  covers  tor  chairs— as  the 
Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  explains— seems  to  have  been 
superseded  by  the  increasing  use  of  woven  brocades  and  silk  for 
settee  covers  and  chairs. 
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One  of  the  pair  of  eighteenth-century  needlework  settees,  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  G.  Jetley,  24  Bruton  Street, 
London,  which  arc  editorially  referred  to  on  the  opposite  page.  Originally  in  the  Duke  of  Leeds  Collection,  Hornby  Castle, 
Yorkshire,  the  floral  cross-stitch  on  canvas  would  have  been  worked  by  some  member  of  the  Godolphin-Osbornc  family. 


The  Dark-Ground  Floral  Chintz  Style 


rl  IIS  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  exclusive  Connoisseur  articles  in 
which  Mr.  Peter  Floud,  Keeper  of  Circulation  in  the  I  'ictoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Morris,  Senior  Research  Assistant 
in  the  Museum,  publish  for  the  first  time  the  results  of  recent  research 
into  the  development  of  English  wood-block  textile  printing.  On  the 
basis  of  an  analysis  of  hitherto  unknown  textile-printers'  records,  it  has 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  in  considerable  detail  the  changes  in  fashion 
between  the  years  1790  and  1810,  and  thus  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
development  of  taste  in  both  interior  decoration  and  costume  during  this 
rather  neglected  period. 

AN  examination  of  several  different  groups  of  textile-printers' 
records,  which  have  not  previously  been  brought  together  and 
studied  systematically,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to 
trace  in  considerable  detail  the  successive  changes  in  taste  in 
English  printed  textiles  between  1790  and  18 10.  These  twenty 
years  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  the  wood- 
block printed  textile,  both  for  furnishings  and  for  dress.  For 
although  block-printing  had  been  the  basic  technique  ever  since 
calico-printing  had  been  transplanted  from  India  to  Europe  in 
the  1680's,  it  had  tended  to  be  overshadowed  between  1760  and 
1790  by  copper-plate  printing;  while  after  18  10  it  was  subjected 
to  steadily  increasing  competition  from  the  roller-print.  During 
the  interim  period,  however,  with  copper-plate  engraving 
already  in  decline  and  roller-printing  as  yet  too  undeveloped, 
wood-block  printing  dominated  the  scene. 

The  most  surprising  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
records  (which  have  been  most  generously  lent  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  for  examination)  is  the  precision  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  trace  changes  in  taste,  and  thus  to  date  surviving 
textiles.  Between  1790  and  [799  the  records — mainly  from  the 
Crayford  Collection  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  and  J.  Baker — are  still 
somewhat  fragmentary,  but  after  1799  they  are  supplemented 
by  the  unique  series  of  dated  original  designs  and  textile  frag- 
ments (now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Stead,  McAlpin  of 
Carlisle)  from  the  Bannister  Hall  printworks,  near  Preston — the 
leading  block-printers  in  the  country  at  that  time.  They  prove 
that,  whereas  historians  of  taste  have  hitherto  been  content  with 
designations  such  as  Mate  eighteenth  century',  'Regency',  and  the 
like,  it  should  now  be  possible  in  the  case  of  printed  textiles 
at  least,  to  specify  dates  to  within  three  to  five  years,  and  to 
subdivide  the  period  accordingly. 

The  first  style  which  stands  out  quite  clearly  and  can  be  fully 
documented  is  the  'dark-ground  floral  chintz',  which  dominated 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  incidentally  pro- 
duced some  exceptionally  beautiful  fabrics.  We  can  date  this 
style  with  confidence  on  the  basis  not  onlv  of  the  pattern-books, 
but  also  of  contemporary  written  records.  The  earliest  English 
book  on  calico-printing,  Charles  O'Brien's  The  British  Manufac- 
turers Companion  and  Calico-Printers  Assistant,  with  its  com- 
panion-volume A  Treatise  on  Calico-Printing  Theoretical  and 
Practical  (1792-5),  provides  the  clearest  evidence.  Althousjh  ver- 
bose and  sententious,  the  book  is  invaluable  for  its  passing 
remarks  about  contemporary  fashions  in  printing.  Anions  these 
is  a  reference  to  'dark  or  shady  patterns  (according  to  the  present 
taste)',  and  another  to  'a  late  imitation  of  a  dark  ground  pattern, 
with  a  kind  of  moss  or  spray  hanging  down  in  great  quantities'. 


BY  PETER  FLOUD 

This  last  description  is  especially  useful;  for  it  precisely  des- 
cribes a  particular  version  of  the  dark-ground  style  of  which  we 
have  much  other  tangible  evidence.  The  most  striking  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unique  manuscript  record  of  early  Lancashire 
calico-printing  acquired  by  the  Manchester  Public  Libraries  in 
1903.  The  first  half  of  this  record,  which  was  compiled  in  the 
1840's  by  John  Graham,  an  experienced  printer  and  partner  in  the 
well-known  Mayfield  printworks,  is  entitled  Chronological 
Series  of  Receipts  for  Colours  and  Processes  with  Illustrations  from 

1790  to  1831.  A  group  of  dark-ground  fragments  with  patterns 
of  mossy  sprays  exactly  corresponding  to  O'Brien's  description, 
are  pasted  in  to  the  first  sub-section,  covering  the  years  1790-94. 

The  testimony  of  the  pattern-books  fills  out  the  picture.  The 
most  conclusive  is  a  book  of  original  designs  in  the  Crayford 
Collection  containing  a  dozen  or  so  beautifully  drawn  dark- 
ground  patterns  in  just  the  same  style  as  Graham's  fragments. 
Only  a  few  actually  bear  dates,  but  all  which  do  so  fall  between 

1791  and  1794.  No.  1  illustrates  a  typical  example  which  bears 
the  date  'Jan.  26,  1791'  and  a  reference  (M7),  which  it  has  not  so 
far  been  possible  to  decode,  to  the  merchant  for  whom  it  was 
printed.  No.  2  illustrates  another  particularly  beautiful  design, 
obviously  from  the  same  hand.  This  latter  example  has  an 
especial  documentary  value,  since  it  corresponds  exactly  to  a  small 
textile  fragment  in  a  scrap-book  in  the  Calico  Printers'  Associa- 
tion archives,  which  thus  provides  proof  that  these  Crayford 
designs  were  actually  put  into  production,  and  are  not  merely  a 
designer's  fantasies.  One  is  of  unusual  interest  (No.  4)  as  showing 
the  two  stages  by  which  the  designer  would  first  sketch  out  the 
flowers  in  rough,  and  then  bring  up  the  whole  design  to  the 
degree  of  detail  necessary  before  it  could  be  handed  over  to  the 
block-cutter  to  make  a  separate  tracing  of  each  colour.  These 
Crayford  designs  so  precisely  confirm  the  evidence  of  O'Brien 
and  Graham  that  we  can  date  this  particular  moss-spray  type  of 
dark-ground  chintz  to  the  years  1790- 1794  with  complete  con- 
fidence. It  is  true  that  the  records  before  1790  are  still  too  frag- 
mentary to  enable  us  to  say  with  assurance  that  the  fashion  may 
not  already  have  been  in  existence  in  the  late  1780's.  But  the  fact 
that  the  quite  copious  records  of  the  late  1790's  contain  no  sign 
of  its  continuance  after  1794  makes  its  terminal  date  fairly 
certain.  In  any  case,  the  style  itself  is  so  distinctive,  and  while  it 
lasted  was  obviously  so  popular,  that  a  sudden  revulsion  against 
it  after  several  years  currency  would  be  much  more  likely  than 
a  slow  obsolescence  over  a  period  of  years. 

Proof  of  its  exceptional  popularity  is  to  be  found  in  the  Calico 
Printers'  Association  volume  referred  to  above;  for  this  contains 
over  150  small  fragments  of  moss-spray  chintzes,  all  apparently 
different.  A  typical  example  is  illustrated  in  No.  3.  This  volume 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Edmund 
Potter,  who  started  printing  at  Dinting  Vale  in  1835,  and  was 
almost  unique  among  his  generation  of  Lancashire  textile-printers 
in  taking  an  interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  industry.  In  all,  it 
contains  many  thousands  of  small  fragments,  pasted  down 
several  hundred  to  a  page,  and  provides  a  most  valuable,  if 
tantalising,  picture  of  Lancashire  production  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  must  have  been  made  up  day  by  day  by  a 
printer  or  merchant  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  his  competitors, 
as  a  number  of  the  fragments  are  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
printer  and  price,  and  comments  such  as  'I  want  very  much  some 
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1.  Original  design  for  a  dark-ground  chintz, 
dated  Jan.  26,  1791.  From  a  pattern-book  in 
the  Crayford  Collection. 

2.  Original  design  from  a  Crayford  pattern- 
book  (1791-4).  A  textile  fragment  printed 
from  this  design  is  to  be  found  in  a  scrap- 
book  in  the  archives  of  the  Calico  Printers' 
Association. 

3.  A  typical  dark-ground  chintz  of  the  'moss- 
spray'  type,  from  a  scrap-book  in  the 
Calico  Printers'  Association  archives. 
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new  patterns  in  this  stile'.  Comparison  of  the  names  of  the  printers 
with  the  details  given  in  contemporary  Manchester  directories 
shows  that  the  volume  was  made  up  during  the  1790^. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  fragments  in  this  CP. A.  volume,  it 
is  surprising  that  no  larger  pieces  with  these  moss-spray  patterns 
have  yet  been  located,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication 
of  this  article  will  bring  some  to  light.  On  the  other  hand  a 
number  of  fine  dark-ground  patterns  of  a  somewhat  bolder  type 
have  been  traced.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  is  undoubtedly  a 
border  in  the  Crayford  Collection  (No.  5),  with  a  design  of 
passion-flowers  and  poppies,  the  whole  background  of  which  is 
patterned  with  a  minutely-drawn  fern-tracery.  The  delicacy  of 
the  cutting  is  quite  exceptional,  and  shows  the  fine  detail  which 
became  possible  when  the  block-printers  developed — apparently 
111  the  1780's — the  technique  of  hammering  thin  copper-strip 
into  the  block  to  obtain  fine  lines.  A  much  bolder  and  coarser 
example  (No.  8),  also  in  the  Crayford  Collection,  shows  an 
overall  pattern  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  skilfully  concealed 
repeats.  Again  there  is  a  background  of  fern-tracery. 

Four  other  patterns  of  this  bolder  sort  are  illustrated  in  Nos. 
6,  7,  9  and  10.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  dark-ground, 
they  have  several  other  features  in  common,  and  in  particular 
the  choice  of  roses  and  jasmine  as  the  dominant  flowers,  and  the 
actual  drawing  of  the  blossoms.  It  is  likely  that  these  bolder 
designs  followed  on  after  the  end  of  the  moss-spray  fashion, 
although  perhaps  overlapping  with  it,  and  continued  in  favour 
until  about  1799  or  1800.  This  seems  a  reasonable  inference  from 
the  fact  that  the  Bannister  Hall  records,  which  start  in  1799,  show 
that  many  of  the  small  details  of  these  designs — such  as  the  trellis 
background  of  No.  9  (which  incidentally  occurs  in  a  Crayford 
volume  containing  other  designs  dated  1796),  the  curious  honey- 
comb-leaves of  No.  10,  and  the  acorns  of  No.  7,  were  popular 
during  the  years  1799  to  1803,  after  the  dark-ground  style  itself 
had  definitely  disappeared.  Indeed  by  the  time  the  Bannister  Hall 
books  begin,  the  style  was  already  so  obsolescent  that  among  the 
many  hundred  designs  which  date  from  1799  and  1800  only  one 
small  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  dark-ground  patterns  are  to  be 
found  (No.  11),  and  each  of  these  shows  a  much  looser  method  of 
drawing  and  a  less  formal  disposition  of  the  flowers  than  in  all  the 
earlier  examples.  After  1800  none  at  all  are  to  be  found  and  every 
indication  shows  that  the  style  then  remained  completely  out  of 
fashion  until  it  was  consciously  revived  for  a  few  years  in  183 1. 

In  all  the  dark-ground  chintzes  which  have  survived,  the 
colours  are  as  fresh  as  when  first  produced.  They  thus  provide  a 
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4.  Original  design  from  a  Crayford  pattern-book  showing  the  rough 
sketch  and  finished  design. 

5.  An  exceptionally  finely-cut  dark-ground  border  from  the  Crayford 
Collection. 

6.  A  typical  dark-ground  floral  chintz  dating  from  the  very  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Recently  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  by  Miss  Josephine  Howell  of  New  York. 

7.  Dark-ground  chintz  from  the  Crayford  Collection  (c.  1800). 

8.  A  textile  from  the  Crayford  Collection,  which  is  typical  of  the 
second  stage  of  the  dark-ground  chintz  style  (1795-1800). 

9.  An  original  design  from  a  Crayford  pattern-book  (c.  1796). 
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striking  proof  of  the  fastness  of  eighteenth-century  madder-style 
printing.  The  method  was  extremely  laborious  and  depended  on 
the  fact  that  a  polychrome  pattern  can  be  produced  on  properly 
prepared  cotton  cloth  by  printing  each  area  or  colour  with  a 
different  metallic  mordant  and  then  giying  the  cloth  a  single 
dyeing  in  a  madder-bath.  Thus  the  areas  printed  with  an  alum 
mordant  will  turn  a  rich  red,  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the 
strength  ot  the  mordant.  Those  printed  with  an  iron  mordant 
will  turn  brown  again  varying  with  its  intensity — while  those 
on  which  a  mixture  ot  both  mordants  has  been  printed  will  turn 
purple  or  chocolate.  It  is  this  astonishingly  rich  palette  which 
madder  can  produce  at  a  single  dyeing  which  explains  the  pre- 
dominant colours  ot  the  dark-ground  style. 

The  ground  itselt.  which  is  always  ot  a  characteristic  purple- 
black — sometimes  appropriately  referred  to  in  the  pattern-books 
as  'damson' — is  obtained  by  madder  dyed  on  a  strong  mixed 
alum  and  iron  mordant,  and  looks  unmistakably  different  from 
the  pure  black  or  blue-black  grounds  which  were  sometimes 
produced  at  this  date,  especially  tor  dress-fabrics,  from  logwood 
or  indigo.  Similarly,  the  typical  moss-sprays  or  tern-tracery  is 
printed  with  the  same  mixed  mordant,  but  in  a  weaker  solution, 
and  thus  appears  as  a  slightly  lighter  shade  ot  the  basic  purple. 
The  principal  flowers  are  almost  always  printed  in  three  shades 
ot  red,  obtained  by  printing  varying  strengths  ot  the  alum 
mordant — hence  the  predominance  ot  roses — while  a  large  part 
ot  the  subsidiary  foliage  appears  in  the  various  lilacs  and  burls 
equally  available  by  varying  the  strength  ot  the  iron  mordant. 
With  this  wide  range  ot  colours  available  trom  a  single  madder- 
dyeing,  all  that  was  necessary  was  the  addition  ot  yellow  and 
blue.  Until  i~Ss,  w  hen  Edward  Bancroft  patented  the  use  ot  the 


bark  ot  the  North  American  quercitron  oak,  weld  was  used  for 
the  vellows,  but  was  thereafter  rapidly  superseded  by  the  new 
and  much  more  powerful  dyesturr.  If  a  really  fast  yellow  was 
required,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  laborious  mordant-dyeing 
process  over  again,  printing  the  same  mordants  as  tor  the  madder, 
but  then  dyeing  in  quercitron.  But  it  a  lesser  degree  ot  fastness 
was  acceptable,  the  cost  could  be  substantially  reduced  by  mixing 
the  mordant  and  dye  together  and  then  printing  it  on  by  block 
at  a  single  operation — or,  cheaper  still,  by  having  the  mixed 
mordant  and  dye  painted  on  with  a  brush  by  women  'pencillers', 
w  hose  w  ages  came  to  very  much  less  than  those  paid  to  skilled 
male  block-printers  and  their  boy  'fearers'  (assistants). 

Pencilling  was  also  the  normal  practice  for  the  addition  ot  the 
indigo-blues;  although  in  this  case  tor  technical  rather  than 
financial  considerations,  tor  at  this  date  the  considerable  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  ot  evenly  printing  large  areas  with  indigo  had  not 
yet  been  properly  solved.  Hence  in  these  patterns  the  blues  are 
usually  limited  to  quite  small  areas.  The  same  applied  to  the 
greens,  which,  in  the  absence  ot  a  green  dyestuff,  could  only  be 
obtained  by  superimposing  the  indigo  over  the  yellow  . 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  claim,  therefore,  that  the  special 
combination  ot  colours  which  gives  the  dark-ground  style  its 
particular  appeal  was  determined  tar  more  by  the  technical 
possibilities  and  limitations  ot  mordant-and-madder  dyeing  than 
bv  the  conscious  choice  ot  the  designers  or  printers  of  that  period. 
These  same  technical  considerations  were  also  responsible  tor  the 
fact  that  when,  at  the  turn  ot  the  century,  it  tmallv  went  out  ot 
fashion,  it  was  replaced  not  bv  a  slightly  modified  palette,  but 
bv  something  entirely  different — namely  the  'drab-style' ,  which 
tonus  the  subject  ot  the  next  article. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

Where  is  the  Beresford  Plate :   Baron  Thyssen's  Holbein :   Lord  Astor 
lends  Parade  Armour:   The  Hallsborough  Exhibition:   A  rare  silver-mounted  Jug 


OVER  the  pa«  three  decades,  but  in  the 
last  «x  year*  in  particular,  77k-  (Zonnoisseur 
out  claim  unusual  success  in  atvmmg  inter- 
national police  forces  in  the  tracing  and  recovery 
of  important  work*  of  art  which  have  been 
stolen.  An  apparently  innocuous  announcement, 
with  a  supporting  illustration,  in  the  77t* 
(smnoitieur'i  Diary  has  invariably  and  unwitt- 
ingly produced  a  recipient  of  what  has  in  due 
course  hardly  been  tasteful  bait. 

This  is  a  story  which  is  different.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  hide  the  true  facts.  This  is  no  inten- 
tional trap  for  the  unwary.  It  is  briefly  the 
intriguing  story  of  what  is  now  fairly  widely 
known  as  The  Beresford  Plate',  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  latterly  its 
unauthorised  removal  by  v>mc  person,  or 
pcrv/ns,  unknown  from  the  British  Embassy  in 
Warsaw  at  some  date  since  1939.  Space  is  now 
given  to  a  description  of  its  somewhat  chequered 
career,  and  to  the  many  pieces  of  silver  of  which 
it  was  composed,  the  recovery  of  which  is  still 
v;ught,  in  the  hope  that  information  can  be  laid 
which  will  enable  it  to  be  recovered. 

t.up  that  J  ells  the  J  ale 

1 1 II.  fb.  1 7^>'>  of  tic  fir.r.  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  was  known  as  William  Carr  Beresford. 
He  bf-rame  one  of  Wellington's  'Q'  Generals 
and  assisted  in  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Portuguese  Army  'luring  the  Peninsular  War. 
It  is  said  that  whilst  he  possessed  great  personal 
dash  and  r  ouragc  yet  his  successes  as  a  military 
tactition  were  limited.  I  lc  did,  however,  succeed 
in  capturing  the  nty  of  Buenos  Aires  in  /8oo. 
Although  this  wai  followed  by  six  months  in  a 
Spanish  prison  he  later  earned  the  thanks  of  his 
Countrymen,  who  presented  him  with  a  hand- 
fORlC  lilvci  '  up.  I  hereby  hangs  the  present  tale. 
Along  with  .1  hand  some  collection  of  silver, 

lilvcr-gill  and  Sheffield  plate,  numbering  some 
175  pieces,  the  Buenoi  Aires  cup  finally  came 
into  the  possession  ol  Harold  Beresford  I  lope, 
.1  menibi  i  ol  th<  Bi  itish  Foreign  ( )fh(  c.  He  held 

■evcral  Foreign  Office  positions  and  was  serving 

on  Su  l.dw.ud  Goschcn's  stall  in  Berlin  shortly 
before  1914.  When  Beresford  I  lope  died  of 
typhoid  fevei  111  Athens  111  1917,  for  sentimental 
reasons  he  left  this  large  c< >llc<  1  ion  of  plate  to  the 
In  . 1  (  xmunissionc!  ol  I  lis  Majesty's  Works,  for 
use  al  M  M.  I  egation,  Poland. 

Imi    months  .illi  1    tin    pi  1  >i  1. 1111. il  l'  >n   ol  the 

Polish  Kepublii  undci  President  |oscl  Pilsudski 
in  Novinilxi,  luiN,  Su  IIiii. ne  Kuuihold  was 
Appointed  Biilish  Mmislei.  A  year  later  he  was 
Mli  i  ceded    by    Mi     (latci    Su    Willi. mi)  Max 

rhc  engraved  <  oal  >>i  irmi  which  appears  on 
in. my  pieces  <>i  the  Beresford  plate. 


Mulkr,  during  whose  encumbency  the  Beres- 
ford plate  was  brought  to  Warsaw.  Alrhoush, 
shortly  after  its  arrival,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
steal 

domestic  life. 

When  the  British  Embassy  was  evacuated 
from  Warsaw  in  September,  1939,  the  heaw 
chests  of  plate  were  necessarily  left  behind  in  the 
care  of  the  Protecting  State:  until  Pearl  Harbour 
when  the  British  Embassy  and  its  contents  came 
under  the  tender  care  of  the  Germans.  Someone, 
it  would  appear,  lost  no  time  in  breaking  into 
the  strong  room  and  extracting  the  contents:  for 
when  the  Embassy  was  re-opened  in  1945,  the 
cupboard  was  bare. 

In  May,  1945,  the  wife  of  the  first  Secretary 
found  in  a  scrap  yard  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  city 
a  much  blackened  silver  dish  cover.  Cleaning 
identified  the  Beresford  arms  and  the  royal 
cipher  of  King  George  V.  The  same  yard 
revealed,  amongst  rusty  iron,  tin  sheeting  and 
other  relics  of  a  war-destroyed  city,  twelve  dish 
covers  and  one  meat  dish.  She  purchased  the 
collection  from  the  dealer  concerned  (he  was 
later  shot  in  a  casual  affray  with  the  security 
police)  for  5,000  Zloty.  Later  the  Danzig  police 
found  that  at  one  time  the  whole  collection  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  two  Polish  nationals 
who  had  disposed  of  most  of  it  over  a  period. 
Under  questioning,  the  two  'nationals'  claimed 
to  have  'found'  the  collection  in  a  flat  in  the 
British  Embassy  grounds,  and  a  dealer  in  rabbit 
furs  later  confessed  to  having  seen  it  in  their 
possession. 

The  story  of  General  Beresford's  plate  was 


taken  a  stage  further  (in  1946)  when  an  imagina- 
tive Warsaw  resident — who  might  well  have 
been  feeling  the  hot  breath  of  the  police  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  and  wishing  to  dump  the 
swag  whilst  the  going  was  good — mtimated 
that  he  possessed  some  eight  pieces  of  plate  "with 
crests  on'  which  he  wished  to  hand  over.  These 
were  at  once  identified  as  part  of  the  Beresford 
Collection.  Among  them  were  two  silver-silt 
wine-coolers,  four  silver  dish  covers  and  the 
Buenos  Aires  cup. 

Successful  New  York  Enquiries 

ONE  of  the  most  recent  recoveries  of  part  of 
the  Beresford  plate  was  as  a  result  of  successful 
enquiries  made  by  New  York  Police  Commis- 
sioner James  Kennedy  in  July,  1956.  A  pair  of 
silver  candelabra  and  a  meat  dish  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  New  York  dealer  were  identified.  They 
had  been  acquired  by  him  from  an  unknown 
Warsaw  antique  dealer  for  approximately  Si 200 
in  U.S.  currency.  Included  in  the  same  enquiry 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  a  pair  of  wine- 
coolers  from  the  Beresford  Collection  had  been 
acquired. 

Paul  Storr  Centrepiece 

AMONGST  the  still  missing  British  Govern- 
ment property  are  75  silver  plates  with  gad- 
rooned  and  foliated  borders,  25  similarly 
decorated  soup  plates,  10  coasters,  8  salts,  4  sauce 
tureens  and  covers,  48  of  each  dessert  knives  and 
forks  and  72  spoons  en  suite,  36  of  each  fruit 
knives  and  forks,  a  Paul  Storr  centrepiece,  13 
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Portrait-sketch  in  oils  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope, 
which  is  to  be  the  basis  for  a  full-length,  life 
sized  portrait  by  Leonard  Boden,  the  Scottish 
artist.  It  is  now  reproduced  exclusively  in  'The 
Connoisseur'  (see  page  190). 

meat  dishes  and  2  wine-coolers.  All  pieces  are 
engraved  witli  the  Bcresford  arms  or  crest,  as 
here  reproduced,  and  the  royal  cipher  of  George 
V.  Information  which  may  lead  to  their  recovery 
can  be  addressed  to  The  Connoisseur. 

Tribute  to  an  Ally 

MADAME  ALICE  ANDRE  SUARES,  widow 
of  the  distinguished  French  essayist  and  poet, 
Andre  Suares,  has  recently  presented  to  the 
British  Museum,  in  accordance  with  her  late 
husband's  wishes,  the  original  manuscript  of  his 
book  Angleterre  which  he  wrote  and  published 
in  1916  as  a  tribute  to  an  ally.  The  gift  has  been 
made  through  the  author's  cousin  Vice-Amiral 
d'Escadre  E.  H.  Muselier,  K.C.B.,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Free  French  naval  and  air  forces 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

Holbein's  'Henry  VIII' 

TRUE  connoisseurs,  who  made  sure  of  seeing 
it  during  its  briet  stay  in  London,  owe  much  to 
Baron  Heinrieh  Thyssen-Bornemisza  for  permit- 
ting the  recent  loan  from  his  collection  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  the  only  authentic  painting 
of  Henry  VIII  by  Holbein  which  has  survived. 

Until  it  was  bought,  between  1935  and  1937, 
by  the  late  Baron  Thysscn  from  the  Earl  Spencer 
Collection,  it  had  been  in  England  ever  since  it 
was  painted.  Its  irreparable  loss  to  England  is  yet 
another  example  of  the  almost  invariable 
Treasury  disinterest  in  national  art  treasures  and 
the  folly  of  not  providing  adequate  funds  with 
which  to  save  them  from  leaving  Britain.  In 
fact  this  superb  little  picture — it  measures  only 
11  x  7  inches — is  unlikely  ever  to  return  to 
England.  Baron  Thyssen  is  now  buying  pictures 
for  the  picture  gallery  attached  to  his  Villa 
Favorita  at  Castagnola,  near  Lugano,  and  not, 
as  some  years  ago,  selling  them.  Together  with 
this  unique  portrait  he  also  generously  lent  to 
the  National  Gallery  the  almost  equally  rare 


Portrait  of  a  Woman  by  the  German  fifteenth- 
century  artist  Altdorfer.  Both  travelled  to 
London  in  separate  airplanes. 

The  I  lolbein,  which  is  here  reproduced,  was 
almost  certainly  painted  during  the  tragically 
short  period  of  I  lenry's  marriage  to  Jane 
Seymour  (May  1536-Octobcr  1537);  for  it  may 
well  be  the  left  half  of  a  diptych  mentioned  in  an 
inventory  made  after  the  King's  death,  of  which 
the  other  half  was  a  portrait  of  Jane  Seymour.  It 
was  also  with  Jane  Seymour  that  Henry  was 
painted  by  Holbein  in  the  great  fresco  group  at 
Whitehall  Palace. 

Henry  VIII  was  about  45  when  Holbein 
painted  him.  He  is  shown  against  a  brilliant  blue 
background  in  a  patterned  silver  dress  laden  with 
jewels,  wearing  a  locket  on  a  gold  chain  made 
alternatively  of  beads  and  the  letter  H. 

Henri  IPs  Parade  Suit: 
A  Loan  from  Lord  Astor's  Armoury 

FROM  his  important  armoury  at  Hever  Castle, 
Kent,  Lord  Astor  has  lent  to  the  Tower  of 
London  Armouries  an  armour  made  originally 
for  Henri  II,  King  of  France.  A  correspondent 
of  The  Times  newspaper  writes: 

'This  parade  armour,  richly  embossed,  etched 
and  gilt,  exhibits,  as  armour  could  do  so  well, 
the  full  splendour  of  the  Renaissance.  The  style 
of  work  suggests  the  hand,  or  at  any  rate  the 
influence,  of  the  Milanese  master  Paolo  de 
Ncgroli,  and  can  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
breast-plate  signed  by  him  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  It  has,  however,  certain  French 
characteristics,  notably  in  the  profile  of  the 
helmet  and  the  fact  that  it  has  long  cuisses  to  the 
knee,  a  fashion  first  popularized  in  France, 
which  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  made  for 
the  King  by  an  Italian  working  111  France.  A 
feature  of  the  embossed  decoration  of  the  armour 
is  the  large,  bold,  bearded  masks  on  the  helmet, 
the  pauldrons,  elbows  and  knees,  but  especially 
on  the  elbows. 

Back-Plate  Enlarged 

'It  is  interesting,  too,  that  the  armour  appears 
to  have  had  certain  alterations  made  for  the 
convenience  of  the  wearer.  The  back-plate  has 
been  enlarged  at  the  sides  to  make  room  for 
increasing  girth,  an  casement  which  one  also 
finds  on  the  armour  of  Henry  VIII  at  Windsor 
Castle,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Another  alteration  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  the  neck  of  the  breastplate,  for  the  etched 
decoration  has  been  cut  short,  decapitating  the 
central  figure  of  the  design. 

'In  places  the  hammering  out  of  the  pro- 
tuberances of  the  embossing  has  made  the  metal 
so  thin  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  worn  into 
small  holes.  This  shows,  if  nothing  else  does, 
that  this  is  not  a  fighting  suit,  but  intended  for 
pageant  purposes.  The  armour  is  particularly 
welcome,  as  this  kind  of  parade  armour  is  not 
strongly  represented  in  the  Tower  Armouries. 

'Henri  II  reigned  from  1547  to  1559,  and  met 
his  death  accidentally  in  .1  tournament  when 
jousting  with  Gabriel,  Comte  de  Montgomery, 
tlie  lieutenant  of  his  bodyguard  of  Scottish 
archers.' 


Fine  Paintings  of  Four  Centuries: 
The  William  Hallsborough  Gallery 

THE  annual  exhibition  at  the  Hallsborough 
Gallery  has  now  become  an  important  event  in 
the  art  world.  All  their  pictures  are  chosen  with 
expert  knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  The  next 
show,  which  opens  on  April  29th  and  continues 
until  June  29th,  will  inaugurate  new  premises 
at  No.  20  in  the  recently  built  wing  of  Piccadilly 
Arcade.  The  title  of  the  exhibition  is  'Fine 
Paintings  of  Four  Centuries'.  Certainly  the 
Fantin-Latour  Roses,  19  x  16J  ins.,  reproduced 
on  our  cover  in  colour,  and  above  in  black  and 
white,  is  of  such  exceptional  beauty  as  to  be 
conspicuous  even  in  a  collection  of  works  by 
this  master  of  flower-painting.  Here  is  Fantin- 
Latour  in  an  inspired  mood.  The  picture  is 
recorded  as  No.  1309  Roses:  Toile  signe  en  haul,  a 
droit,  Fantin  87.  Roses  dans  un  vase  bleu  en  hauteur: 
une  rose  sur  la  table,  a  droite,  in  the  Catalogue  de 
VOeuvre  Complet  de  Fantin-Latour,  191 1.  Among 
other  important  works  by  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French  and  Italian  masters  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  nineteenth  centuries  to  be  seen  in  this 
exhibition  are  A  view  of  the  Grand  Canal  by 
Francesco  Guardi,  and  a  most  important  flower 
painting  by  Jan  (Velours)  Brueghel.  These  and 
the  Exhibition  will  be  generally  reviewed  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Connoisseur.  A  souvenir 
illustrated  catalogue  has  been  printed  and  will 
be  sold  in  aid  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
County  of  London  Branch.  Lady  Templcr, 
Divisional  President  of  the  Branch,  has  kindly 
consented  to  open  the  exhibition. 

'Glass  Notes' 

AT  this  time  we  ofler  congratulations  to  Arthur 
Churchill,  Ltd.  (22-32  Harrow  Road,  London, 
W.2  (Tel:  PADdington  0154))  who  have  just 
completed  twenty-one  years  of  business  activi- 
ties. One  of  the  ways — and  wholly  admirable 
it  is,  too — in  which  this  important  London  firm, 
whose  calling  is  the  acquisition  and  sale  of 

Baron  Thyssen's  Holbein  portrait  (II  7  ins.) 
of  Henry  VIII,  recently  loaned  by  him  to  the 
National  Gallery  together  with  Altdorfer's 
almost  equally  rare  'Portrait  of  a  Woman'. 
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antique  glass,  keeps  in  touch  with  collectors  and 
students  is  through  its  publication  Class  Notes. 
Like  all  specialised  publications  of  this  nature,  its 
production  would  be  more  of  an  economic  pro- 
position if  its  circulation  waslarger.  This  and  other 
issues  can  be  obtained  from  the  above  address. 

A  Small  Sheraton  Desk 

THE  study  of  the  evolution  of  small  articles  of 
furniture  (see  The  Connoisseur  Concise  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Antiques,  Vol.  3)  can  also  be  a  study  of 
social  history;  for  they  portray,  as  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  of  the  furniture  in  Hogarth's 
pictures,  'the  history  of  the  manners  of  the  age'. 
It  is  possible  to  see  how  and  why  the  smaller 
pieces  came  into  use,  taki'ig  on  their  separate 
character  and  as  new  conventions  established 
themselves  in  society.  Sheraton's  own  period 
delighted  in  small  furniture — tor  which  we  can 
be  thankful  to-day — which  combined,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  at  any  other  time,  usefulness 
with  extreme  delicacy  of  appearance. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  example  of  this 
trend  in  furniture  design  than  that  shown  in  the 
little  Sheraton  cylinder  desk  seen  on  this  page. 
In  the  possession  of  Leonard  Knight,  Ltd.  (14 
King  Street,  St. James's,  London,  S.W.i),  item- 
bodies  a  pull-out  writing  slide  and  a  delicate 
arrangement  of  pigeon-holes  and  drawers.  It  has 
its  original  brass  wires  to  the  doors  and  overall 
is  of  the  highest  quality  and  colour. 

Matching  Silver 

ONE  of  the  effects  of  the  almost  continual 
tightening  of  the  financial  squeeze  in  England 
has  been  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  dinner 
guests  to  be  entertained,  in  traditional  English 


(Left).  A  small  Sheraton  cylinder  desk  (22  in.  wide  ■  48  in.  high  overall)  in  the  possession  of  Leonard 
Knight  Ltd.  (14,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I).  (Above).  A  matching  set  of  two  salts, 
one  pepper  and  one  mustard,  all  by  Robert  and  Samuel  Hennell,  1806.  The  spoons  are  by  Eley  & 
Fearn.  In  the  possession  of  R.  G.  Hennell  &  Sons,  4,  Southampton  Place,  London,  W.C.I. 


fashion,  in  the  home  rather  than  the  restaurant. 
This,  in  turn,  has  brought  to  hostesses  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  equipage  of  the  dinner  table: 
especially  to  the  soft  effulgence  of  antique  silver 
and  to  the  proper  study  of  it. 

A  sine  qua  mm  of  every  dinner  table  are  salt- 
cellars, pepper-  and  mustard-pots,  and  111  this 
connection  it  has  sometimes  been  held  that 
matching  sets  of  these  were  not  made  until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  has 
recently  come  to  light,  however,  a  set  which 
seems  to  disprove  that  theory.  It  consists  of  one 
mustard,  one  pepper  and  two  salts,  all  made  by 
Robert  &  Samuel  Hennell  in  1806.  The 
accompanying  spoons  are  also  of  the  same  date, 
but  were  made  by  Eley  &  Fearn.  Whether  there 
was  originally  a  second  pepper  or  mustard 
cannot  now  be  established.  It  is  not  unlikely. 

The  design  of  the  bodies  of  the  salts  and  of  the 
mustards  is  exactly  similar.  The  pepper,  how- 
ever, is  related  to  the  other  pieces  only  by  its 
proportions  and  by  the  use  in  them  all  of  the 
same  fine  gadrooning.  The  set  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  R.  G.  Hennell  &  Sons 
Ltd.,  4,  Southampton  Place,  W.C.i. 

Excessively  Rare  English  Hall  Mark 

A  late-coiner  for  our  regular  feature  'Forth- 
coming Sales'  (page  195),  and  because  of  its 
importance,  now  shown  on  this  page,  is  the  rare 
Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain  jug  with 
Edward  VI  silver-gilt  mounts  here  illustrated. 
It  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  Sotheby's  in  early 
May. 

The  oviform  body  is  painted  with  carp  divided 
by  lotus  plants  and  aquatic  weeds  above  a 
border  of  Buddhistic  symbols.  The  cover  is 
inscribed  Lii'c  to  die  and  live  within  an  embossed 


A  rare  7}  in.  high  Chinese  blue  and  white 
porcelain  jug  with  Edward  VI  silver-gilt 
mounts,  1550.  This  will  be  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
early  May  and  is  referred  to  on  this  page. 


and  chased  design  of  cornucopiae,  flowers  and 
leafage.  The  piece  is  -]\  inches  high  and  is  fully 
marked  on  the  cover  and  on  the  rim,  with  the 
maker's  mark  on  the  foot.  The  latter  is  a  wallet 
hook  palewise  on  a  cross  bendwise,  1550.  On 
the  base  is  the  six-character  mark  of  Chia  Ching 
(1 522-1 566),  within  a  double  ring. 

It  also  bears  wlut  is.  on  this  particular  type  of 
porcelain,  possibly  the  earliest  hall  marked 
English  silver  mounts,  which  are  by  the  same 
maker  as  those  on  the  Drinking  Horn,  circa 
1560,  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  1st  November,  1956 
(sec  The  Connoisseur,  November,  1956,  p.  128). 


Books  Reviewed 


ENGLISH  ART,  1625-1714:  By  Margaret 
Wliinney  and  Oliver  Millar.  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press.  50s.  net.). 

THE  Oxford  History  of  English  Art  is  an 
undertaking  on  a  scale  not  hitherto 
attempted,  and  should  go  far  to  remove  the 
reproach,  until  lately  fully  justified,  that  little 
has  been  done  to  promote  the  serious  study  of 
our  native  arts.  The  series  is  to  be  completed  in 
eleven  volumes,  which  so  far  have  not  followed 
each  other  in  chronological  sequence,  and  this 
on  the  Stuart  period  is  the  fourth  to  appear.  In  it 
Dr.  Margaret  Whinney  and  Mr.  Oliver  Millar 
have  collaborated,  but  how  their  respective 
responsibilities  are  divided  is  not  disclosed. 
Presumably  the  reader  is  to  infer  that  Mr.  Millar 
has  contributed  the  chapters  on  painting  and 
miniatures  and  that  Dr.  Whinney  is  responsible 
for  those  on  architecture  and  sculpture;  among 
which  the  minor  arts  are,  as  it  were,  smuggled 
in — on  what  principle  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
for  while  tapestry  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chapter  heading  along  with  sculpture  and  allotted 
seven  pages,  five  and  three  apiece  are  held  to 
suffice  for  furniture  and  silver,  table  glass  and  pot- 
tery being  each  disposed  of  in  a  few  lines.  As  the 
first  person  singular  is  freely  employed  in  the 
footnotes,  it  is  odd  that  the  authorship  of  the  pages 
to  which  they  relate  should  be  open  to  doubt. 

Fortunate  are  the  authors  in  an  ambitious 
undertaking  of  this  kind  to  whom  are  assigned  a 
remote  and  relatively  unfamiliar  period,  con- 
cerned with  broad  international  movements  but 
litde  affected  by  the  personalities  of  individual 
artists.  For  that  description  a  period  in  which 
Inigo  Jones,  Van  Dyck,  Wren  and  Vanbrugh 
were  the  protagonists  with  Cooper,  Dobson  and 
Grinling  Gibbons  as  secondary  figures,  cannot 
be  held  to  qualify;  even  with  those  who  would 
claim  to  no  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  arts  in  England.  The  difficulty  of  treating  a 
theme  so  familiar  is  indeed  formidable  and 
presses  most  heavily  on  Dr.  Whinney.  The  Wren 
Society  has  published  a  score  of  volumes ;  The 
Banqueting  Hall,  Greenwich,  St.  Paul's,  the 
'Great  Model'  for  it  and  the  'Warrant  design', 
Hampton  Court,  Castle  Howard  and  Blenheim 
— these  and  all  the  other  great  monuments  of 
that  age  have  quite  lately  been  discussed  with 
authority  and  rare  critical  perception  by  Mr. 
Summerson  in  his  Penguin  volume  on  Architec- 
ture; and  yet  they  must  needs  be  discussed 
again.  Dr.  Whinney  extricates  herself  from  this 
fix  with  admirable  resource:  if  unavoidably  she 
tells  an  oft-told  tale,  she  tells  it  with  new 
incidents  and  a  distinct  shift  of  emphasis. 

The  chapters  on  architecture  contain  no  new 
information  of  moment,  but  there  are  many 
interesting  and  discerning  observations,  as,  for 
example,  the  pronounced  Dutch  influence  in 
Hooke's  Bedlam  Hospital  and  elsewhere  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  rather  than  in  diat  of 
William  III,  as  we  might  expect  ;  or  again,  Dr. 
Whinney 's  insistence  on  the  importance  of  Hugh 


May,  whose  design  for  Cassiobury  and  alterations 
at  Windsor  Castle  'were  to  provide  the  pattern 
for  English  baroque  decoration'.  Incidentally  Dr. 
Whinney  observes  of  May's  Chapel  Royal  at 
Windsor  that  in  an  Anglican  chapel  'no  sculp- 
tured figures  beyond  atnorini  could  be  used' :  what 
episcopal  injunctions  or  other  enactments  can  be 
cited,  one  wonders,  in  support  of  that  statement. 

In  connection  with  the  vanished  palace  at 
Winchester  we  are  told  that  Wren  took  what  he 
wanted  from  Le  Vau's  Versailles  when  he  came 
to  design  it,  and  furthermore  that  such  borrow- 
ings from  France  were  not  unconnected  with 
Charles'  humiliating  dependence  on  Louis. 
Dr.  Whinney  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  very 
position  of  that  palace  was  probably  chosen 
with  an  eye  to  the  convenient  reception  of 
secret  emissaries — surely  a  wildly  speculative 
surmise !  She  challenges,  and  widi  good  show  of 
reason,  Mr.  Summerson's  conclusion  that  Wren 
never  thought  in  terms  of  mass,  and  that  die 
creation  of  the  Baroque  was  entirely  due  to  the 
influence  of  younger  men.  With  his  first  design 
(here  reproduced)  for  'The  Grand  Front'  of 
Hampton  Court  and  that  for  Whitehall  Palace 
(1698)  his  claims  are  fully  vindicated  to  have 
pointed  the  way  to  that  qualified  Baroque 
divested  of  its  quintessential  Italian  character- 
istics which  was  all  that  English  patrons  coidd 
bring  themselves  to  accept. 

All  the  sculptors  of  this  fecund  period  are 
passed  in  review  with  many  apposite  comments 
on  their  productions,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
by  continental  standards  even  the  best  make  no 
very  impressive  show.  Such  aliens  as  Cibber, 
Fanelli,  Arnold  Quellin  and  Nost,  if  superior  to 
dieir  English  rivals,  are  definitely  of  secondary 
rank.  Grinling  Gibbons  in  Dr.  Whinney 's 
opinion  is  of  little  account  as  a  sculptor  (though 
die  design,  as  distinct  from  the  execution,  of  his 
wood  carvings  is  perhaps  over-praised),  and  she 
is  disposed  to  hold  that  the  credit  for  the  famous 
bronzes  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  'the  latter  .  .  . 
probably  the  best  statue  of  the  period',  really 
belongs  to  Arnold  Quellin,  who  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  models,  and  'was  behind  the 
most  distinguished  work  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Gibbons'.  In  the  summary  account  of 
furniture  marquetry  is  confounded  with  inlay,  a 
quite  distinct  process,  and  stated  to  date  from 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  There  is  an 
extraordinarily  muddled  reference  to  a  work  of 
reference  in  the  notes. 

Of  Mr.  Millar's  contribution,  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  about  half  the  book,  it  must 
be  said  at  once  that  no  serious  student  of  painting 
in  England  can  afford  to  neglect  it ;  and  here  the 
familiar  eulogistic  cliche  is  just  the  plain  truth. 
Gleaning  where  Professor  Ellis  Waterhousc  has 
reaped  is  apt  to  prove  an  unrewarding  labour, 
and  yet  Mr.  Millar,  going  over  the  field  again, 
has  contrived  to  bring  much  of  real  value  into 
the  garner.  Professor  Waterhousc's  Painting  in 
Britain  volume  covered  of  course  a  much  more 


extensive  period,  while  the  two  or  three  other 
outstanding  works  (for  there  are  no  more)  on 
painting  of  the  Stuart  age  were  written  a  long 
time  ago.  This  is  beyond  question  the  most 
intensive,  scholarly  and  well-informed  study 
within  its  scope  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
subject:  it  also  abounds  in  felicitous  quotations 
from  contemporary  sources,  many  both  vivid 
and  unfamiliar.  The  section  on  portraiture  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  reveal  much  that  is  new 
and  also  of  moment.  The  arrival  of  Van  Dyck  is 
for  Mr.  Millar,  as  for  all  other  authorities,  the 
epochal  event  that  determined  the  course  of  the 
future  development,  for  he  'introduced  a  com- 
pletely new  set  of  idioms  and  conventions  .  .  . 
and  presented  his  contemporaries  and  his 
successors  down  to  the  twentieth  century  with 
an  incomparable  pattern-book  which  has  been 
the  major  influence  in  the  history  of  the  English 
portrait'.  That  we  see  Charles  I  and  the  members 
of  his  Court  through  Van  Dyck's  eyes  has 
become  a  commonplace.  His  idealised  inter- 
pretations entirely  eclipse  the  prosaic  renderings 
of  his  less  gifted  predecessors,  and  'we  forget 
the  rather  comic  figure  in  Garter  robes  in 
Myten's  portrait  of  1633  in  front  of  the  graceful 
full-length  in  robes  of  state  at  Windsor' ;  while 
his  'grandiose  compositions'  such  as  the  portrait 
groups  of  the  Royal  Family  or  the  Herberts  at 
Wilton  were  an  absolute  innovation  in  England. 
Yet  one  may  feel,  though  Mr.  Millar  would 
scarcely  endorse  this  view,  that  Van  Dyck 
surrendered  too  completely  to  the  exigencies  of 
Court  patronage,  and  that  on  the  whole  his 
English  period  represents  a  sharp  decline,  at 
least  in  single  portraits,  from  the  standard  of 
the  splendidly  vigorous  Titianesque  works  of 
his  Genoese  phase. 

Ample  justice  is  done  to  the  minor  portrait 
painters,  Mytens,  Johnson,  Fuller,  Jackson  and 
others — some  so  obscure  as  hardly  to  warrant 
mention  in  a  general  survey.  Dobson  and  Lely, 
of  whose  works  Mr.  Millar  has  made  a  particu- 
larly close  study,  are  the  subjects  of  judicious 
and  qualified  praise;  while  despite  his  vast 
output,  die  veritable  manufactory  to  which  he 
lent  his  name,  Kneller's  great  natural  gifts  as  a 
painter  receive  full  recognition. 

There  is  a  brief  section  on  'Landscape  and 
the  Lesser  Genres'  of  which,  if  we  leave  out 
Rubens,  Van  Dyck's  drawings,  and  the  younger 
Van  de  Velde,  there  is  really  very  little  to 
expatiate  upon.  Thomas  and  Jan  Wyck,  both 
coarse,  insensitive  painters  are  surely  much 
over-estimated,  and  as  for  Dirck  Van  Den 
Bergen,  who  is  said  to  come  'very  close  to  his 
master,  Adrien  Van  de  Velde',  we  should  say 
that  he  lingered  a  long  way  behind.  Ham  House 
is  well  supplied  with  examples  of  these  'masters', 
and  very  indifferent  all  of  them  are.  The 
Lauderdales  were  certainly  not  discerning  lovers 
of  pictures:  if  they  obtained  some  sea-scapes  by 
Van  de  Velde,  they  were  promptly  hoisted  high 
up  over  the  doors. 
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Small 
Antique  Silverware 

By  G.  BERNARD  HUGHES 
Dozens  of  smaller  silver  pieces  -  from 
cream  jugs  and  snuff  boxes  to 
buttons  and  buckles  -  are  dealt  with 
in  this  invaluable  handbook  for  the 
collector.  An  authoritative  text  is 
accompanied  by  249  illustrations. 

The  History  of  the 
Self-Winding  Watch 

By  ALFRED  CHAPUIS  & 
EUGENE  JAQUET 

This  important  work,  profusely  illus- 
trated, describes  the  three-centuries 
long  struggle  to  solve  the  fascinating 
problem  of  the  self-perpetuating 
clock  motion.  The  authors  are  lead- 
ing   Swiss   horological  historians. 

6  gns. 

The  Cathedrals 
of  Spain 

By  JOHN  HARVEY 
The  first  work  in  English  to  describe 
the  Spanish  Cathedrals  as  a  whole,  by 
a  leading  authority  on  European 
Gothic.  With  149  illustrations. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD  LTD. 
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The  chapter  on  Painted  Decoration  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  book. 
In  this  kind  of  painting  the  influence  was  over- 
whelmingly French,  and  so  it  was  at  two 
removes  from  the  source  of  inspiration  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  fullest  expression  of  the  baroque  spirit 
in  Stuart  England,  yet,  as  Mr.  Millar  points  out, 
not  so  full  as  in  France  where  at  Versailles  and 
elsewhere  a  complete  synthesis  was  acliieved  of 
the  painting,  sculptured  and  high  relief  ornament. 
Laguerre,  who  was  apprenticed  to  Le  Brun,  was 
a  better  painter  than  Verrio  but  inferior  in  power 
of  invention  and  spirited  handling  to  Thornhill, 
who  deserved  on  his  merits,  and  not  merely  on 
nationalistic  grounds  the  commissions  he  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  from  his  foreign  competitors. 

Some  of  our  younger  scholars,  conscious  of 
the  deadly  dullness  of  the  orthodox  narrative 
style  in  art  history,  are  now,  by  way  of  livening 
it  up,  disposed  to  indulge  in  fanciful  flights  of 
interpretative  criticism.  Thus,  Mr.  Millar 
discerns  in  many  of  the  portraits  painted 
by  Dobson  of  the  King's  officers  at  Oxford 
'a  look  of  anguish'.  They  were,  as  Walter 
Bagehot  observes  in  an  eloquent  passage  on 
the  Cavalier  character,  'rich  in  hope,  strong 
in  vigour,  irregular  in  action;  men  young, 
ardent,  framed  in  the  "prodigality  of  nature", 
open  to  every  enjoyment  active  to  every 
passion  ..."  When  they  sat  for  their  portraits  in 
the  intervals  of  campaigning  we  may  be  sure 
they  did  not  pull  a  long  face.  Or  again,  we  are 
told  that  Van  Dyck  conferred  upon  Charles  I 
'a  prescient  aura  of  martyrdom'.  Since  Van  Dyck 
died  in  1641  before  the  Civil  War  and  the 
question  of  the  King's  execution  was  not  even 
entertained  until  well  on  in  1649,  this  was  pre- 
cognition with  a  vengeance!  And  analogies 
between  one  art  and  another  are  apt  to  be  peril- 
ous. Those  who  feel  sufficient  curiosity  might 
look  up  Carew's  poem  'In  answer  of  an  Elegiacal 
Letter  upon  the  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden' 
and  see  if  they  can  accept  Mr.  Millar's  assurance, 
concerning  the  double  portrait  by  Van  Dyck  of 
Thomas  Killigrew  and  Thomas  Carew,  that  it 
'exactly  reproduces  the  mood  of  this  canvas'. 

But  these  and  other  rhetorical  passages  of  the 
kind  are  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is  to 
be  counted  as  among  the  chief  merits  of  this 
conspicuously  able  summary  of  the  history  of 
art  in  Stuart  England  that  it  keeps  steadily  in 
view  the  need  to  connect  the  English  tributaries 
with  the  European  main  stream ;  and  if  some  of 
the  tributaries  are  mere  rivulets,  that  is  no  fault 
of  the  writers.  There  are  upwards  of  150  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  many  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily familiar. — R.E. 

BELLINI  AND  TITIAN  AT  FERRARA: 
A  STUDY  OF  STYLES  AND  TASTE: 

By  John  Walker  (London:  Phaidon  Press, 
42s.  net). 

THIS  exceptionally  handsome  volume  is 
devoted  to  four  paintings  winch  were  executed 
for  the  catuerino  of  Duke  Alfonso  I  D'Este  in  his 
castle  at  Ferrara — The  Feast  of  the  Gods  begun  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  and  altered  by  Titian,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  The  Worship  of  Venus  and  The 
Andrians,  all  by  Titian.  They  are  among  the 
greatest,   most   influential   and   best  known 


Venetian  pictures,  and  one  might  suppose  that 
little  remained  to  be  said  of  them,  especially 
since  Prof.  Wind's  brilliant  study  of  The  Feast 
of  the  Gods  appeared  only  nine  years  ago.  We 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  circumstances  of 
their  conception  and  execution;  the  literary 
programme  on  which  they  were  based  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  in  recent  years  and  the 
story  of  their  adventures  on  their  travels  after 
leaving  Ferrara  in  1598  is  well  documented.  But 
in  recounting  the  oft  told  tale  again,  Mr.  John 
Walker,  the  director  of  the  National  Gallery  at 
Washington,  has  been  able  to  throw  fresh  light 
on  a  number  of  problems.  Close  students  of 
Venetian  painting  may  feel  that  his  new  informa- 
tion and  ideas  could  have  been  adequately  dealt 
with  in  a  single  learned  article,  but  this  should 
not  prevent  them  from  enjoying  a  book  which  is 
a  pleasure  to  handle.  Both  the  author  and  the 
publisher  must  be  congratulated  on  a  volume 
truly  worthy  of  its  noble  subject. 

According  to  Vasari,  'Duke  Alfonso  having, 
in  1 5 14,  prepared  a  small  room  and  having  had 
the  stories  of  Eneas,  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  of 
Vulcan  .  .  .  painted  by  Dosso,  a  Ferrarese 
painter,  in  some  of  the  compartments,  wished 
to  have  also  in  the  room  some  paintings  by 
Giovanni  Bellini.  The  latter  represented  on 
another  wall  a  vat  of  red  wine  with  several 
bacchantes  round  it,  instrument  players,  satyrs 
and  other  male  and  female  figures  who  are 
drunken,  and  nearby  a  Silenus,  completely  nude 
and  very  beautiful,  riding  on  an  ass,  surrounded 
by  their  people  with  their  hands  full  of  fruit  and 
grapes  .  .  .  Unable  to  carry  through  this  picture 
because  he  was  old,  Titian  was  summoned, 
since  he  was  better  than  all  the  others,  so  that  he 
might  bring  it  to  completion.  Wherefore 
Titian,  wishing  to  get  on  in  the  world  and  to 
become  known,  took  great  pains  in  executing 
two  subjects  that  were  lacking  in  the  room  .  .  . 
On  the  door  of  a  cupboard  Titian  painted  a 
marvellous  half-length  of  Christ  .  .  .  Our  fore- 
most artists  declare  this  and  other  paintings  in 
that  chamber  to  be  the  best  works  Titian  had 
ever  done,  and  indeed  they  are  remarkable,  and 
he  deserved  the  rich  rewards  of  his  patron'.  This 
characteristically  decousu  account  is  in  unhappy 
conflict  with  certain  known  facts.  But  it  must, 
as  Mr.  Walker  insists,  be  treated  with  respect, 
since  Vasari  had  certainly  seen  the  room  and 
probably  had  information  about  it  from  Titian 
himself.  Yet  one  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Walker  and  others  misunder- 
stand Vasari's  purpose  when  they  examine  his 
every  sentence  with  all  the  cunning  needed  for 
interpreting  the  pronouncements  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle  or  diplomatic  notes  from  the  Kremlin. 

However,  the  three  pictures  painted  for  the 
room  by  Titian  alone  present  no  difficulties :  it  is 
The  Feast  of  the  Gods  which  poses  so  many 
teasing  problems.  From  an  exhaustive  study  of 
all  the  relevant  documents,  no  less  than  the 
picture  itself  and  X-ray  photographs  of  it,  Mr. 
Walker  has  reached  a  very  plausible  solution  to 
the  important  problem  of  Bellini's  collaboration 
with  Titian.  The  X-ray  photographs,  winch  are 
unusually  well  reproduced  in  this  book,  clearly 
show  that  the  picture  had  been  worked  on 
three  times  before  it  reached  its  present  form. 
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Following  Prof.  Wind,  Mr.  Walker  suggests 
that  Bellini  began  it,  at  Isabella  D'Este's  behest, 
in  1506  and  then  put  it  aside  until  Alfonso 
D'Este  commissioned  a  work  from  him  in  1516 
when,  'because  he  was  old',  he  called  in  Titian 
to  'bring  it  to  completion'  under  his  supervision. 
As  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  X-rays,  the 
picture  had  originally  a  forest  background — 
something  like  that  in  Bellini's  Death  of  St. 
Peter  Martyr  in  the  National  Gallery — before 
which  the  gods  caroused  in  decorous  solemnity. 
But  after  Titian  had  painted  his  three  pictures 
for  the  camerino,  the  discordance  between  his 
master's  calm  idyll  and  his  own  wildly  ecstatic 
scenes  became  painfully  obvious.  He  therefore 
broke  up  the  wooded  background  by  painting 
out  the  left  half — save  for  a  tell-tale  tree  trunk 
which  he  overlooked — and  by  inserting  the 
romantically  precipitous  rock  of  Cadore.  He 
also  did  his  best  to  inebriate  the  staid  Olympians 
by  loosening  their  draperies,  baring  female 
breasts,  freeing  their  controlled  movements  and 
even  inserting  one  faintly  improper  gesture.  By 
all  the  rules,  such  cavalier  treatment  should  have 
produced  an  uncomfortable  pasticcio,  but  it  has  in 
fact  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  great  masterpiece. 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  these  altera- 
tions from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Walker  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  their 
wider  implications,  remarking  that  'from  a 
comparison  between  the  X-ray  of  The  Feast  of 
the  Gods  and  the  picture  as  it  appears  today,  we 
can  discern  a  contemporary  judgement  on  the 
development  of  Renaissance  taste.  It  is  as  though 
the  radiograph  had  caught  Titian  in  the  act  of 
demonstrating  the  difference  between  the  style 
of  Giovanni  Bellini,  which  had  formed  one 
generation  of  Venetian  painters,  and  his  own, 
which  was  to  form  the  next'.  But  the  story  does 
not  stop  at  this  point.  Rubens  made  copies  of 
The  Andrians  and  The  Worship  of  Venus,  subtly 
altering  many  details  to  conform  with  the  taste 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thus  enabling 
Mr.  Walker  to  pursue  his  study  of  changes  of 
style  into  the  baroque  period.  He  also  illustrates 
Poussin's  lovely  copy  of  The  Feast  of  the  Gods  at 
Edinburgh,  Van  Dyck's  Amaryllis  and  Myrtillo 
at  Goteborg  derived  from  The  Andrians  and 
Cezanne's  Dalliance  which  clearly  springs  from 
the  same  source,  not  to  mention  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Padovanino,  Carlo  Maratta  and 
Castiglione,  all  of  which  testify  to  the  perennial 
fascination  of  the  originals. 

Although  it  is  ostensibly  concerned  with  no 
more  than  four  pictures  this  book  develops  into 
an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Renaissance  and  baroque  styles.  It  also  provides 
a  fascinating  and  not  too  technical  exposition  of 
modern  research  methods,  including  an  excellent 
section  on  the  use  and  value  of  X-rays. — H.H. 

DIE  BILDWERKE  IN  BRONZE  UND  IN 
ANDEREN  METALLEN:  By  Hans  R. 
Weihrauch,  (Bayeri^ches  Nationalmuseum 
Miinchen  Kataloge  Band  XIII,  5.).  (Munich: 
Verlag  F.  Bruckmann,  1956.  D.M.  36). 

ALTHOUGH  there  has  been  a  steady  over- 
production of  art  books,  no  publication  on 
bronzes  has  appeared  since  Planiscig's  masterly 
catalogues   of  the   Vienna  Kunsthistorischcs 


Museum  and  of  the  Estensische  Kunstsammlung 
( 1 921).  All  the  more  welcome  is  the  catalogue  of 
bronzes  in  the  Bayerisches  Nationalmuseum 
which  conforms  to  the  highest  standards  of 
scholarship.  Each  of  the  nearly  300  objects, 
including  those  of  the  Residenzmuseum,  is 
illustrated,  described  and  discussed,  with  a 
clarity  and  precision  rarely  found  in  the  German 
language  of  other  scholars. 

The  Muiuch  collection  excels  in  German 
sixteenth-century  bronzes,  from  the  emergence 
of  the  Vischer  Workshop  to  the  mannerism 
following  Dutch  influence  at  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  kneeling  figure  known  as 
'Astbrecher'  takes  first  place.  Once  attributed  to 
Adam  Kraft,  Dr.  Weihrauch  considers  the 
figure  as  having  been  made  by  Peter  Vischer 
the  Elder  for  his  first  late  Gothic  Sebaldus  tomb 
of  1488.  Swayed  by  Italian  fashion,  Vischer 
revised  the  tomb  in  15 19,  when  he  substituted 
dolphins  and  snails  for  the  original  supporting 
figures.  Further  evidence  of  the  growing  Italian 
influence  exhibit  various  putti  of  the  Vischer 
workshop,  and  finally  the  nude  figure  of  a 
striding  youth  of  1530-40,  revealing  the  know- 
ledge of  Michelangelo's  David,  and  possibly 
also  of  Antico's  Apollo  and  Francesco  da 
Sant'Agata's  Hercules.  There  are  genre  figures 
and  table  fountains  by  Labenwolf,  Hoetner  and 
others,  and  a  remarkable  classical  portrait  head 
by  the  lesser  known  Joerg  Muscat  of  Augsburg. 

Among  the  Italian  portrait  busts  is  a  head  of 
Lucius  Verus  by  Tullio  Lombardi.  Dr.  Weih- 
rauch's  brief  sketch  of  the  artist's  outstanding 
characteristics  is  a  masterpiece.  Another  interest- 
ing comment  follows  Giovanni  Bologna's  'Rape 
of  the  Sabines',  where  the  development  of  the 
original  two-figure  conception  into  the  more 
complex  composition  of  three  is  traced.  The 
equestrian  statuette  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  after  the 
antique  monument  on  the  Capitol,  is  of 
particular  interest.  Dr.  Weihrauch  draws 
attention  to  the  base  which  corresponds  to  the 
oval  shape  of  Michelangelo's  second  pedestal 
(the  original  one  of  1538  was  rectangular), 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the  surrounding 
piazza.  The  oval  pedestal  of  the  Munich  bronze 
is  decorated  with  extremely  fine  reliefs  in  the 
style  of  Giovanni  Bernardi  da  Castelbolognese, 
intended,  as  is  suggested,  to  serve  as  models  for 
the  actual  marble  pedestal. 

Hubert  Gerhard,  active  at  Munich  after  1581, 
is  represented  by  the  group  of  Mars,  Venus  and 
Cupid,  a  large-scale  fountain  decoration  of 
mannered  style,  commissioned  by  Graf  Hans 
Fugger  for  the  castle  of  Kirchheim  in  1584.  Far 
more  sensitive,  almost  lyrical,  is  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  a  young  emperor,  a  fragment  of  a 
statue  by  the  same  master  made  about  1590-95, 
now  at  the  Residenz.  The  fountain  figures  of 
the  Four  Seasons  by  Hans  Krumper,  Gerhard's 
successor  as  art  director  at  the  court  of  Munich, 
are  of  more  earthy  character.  Among  the  later 
masters,  Giovanni  Battista  Foggini  is  represented 
by  the  statuette  of  Emperor  Joseph  I  on  horse- 
back, and  Guillaume  de  Groff,  active  at  the 
court  of  Munich  after  1714,  by  the  cqucstrial 
statuette  of  his  patron  Maximilian  II,  and  by  the 
enchanting  wall  fountain  with  a  putto  and 
dolphin. 
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This  book,  which  is  far  more  than  a  catalogue, 
can  be  highly  recommended  and  is  certain  to 
prove  indispensable  for  all  those  interested  in 
antique  bronzes. — Y.H. 

FINE  BOUCHE.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
RESTAURANT  IN  FRANCE:  By  Pierre 
Andrieu.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Arthur  L.  Hayward.  With  decorations  by  B. 
Biro.  (London:  Cassell  &  Co.  31s.  6d.  net.) 

IF  there  be  one  law  that  is  the  same  for  all, 
Black  or  White,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  it 
is  that  we  must  eat  and  drink:  to  disregard  it 
means  death. 

Food  and  drink  is  not  only  a  law.  It  is  also  for 
millions  of  human  beings  who  hve  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  of  all  problems.  It  is  also  for  dieticians 
an  exact  science,  for  caterers  a  gold  mine,  and 
for  philistines  a  boring  but  inescapable  waste  of 
time  and  money.  For  the  connoisseur,  however, 
there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  artistic  pleasure 
in  sharing  with  friends  good  food  that  has  been 
well  cooked  and  has  been  happily  partnered 
with  the  right  wine,  served  by  a  well-trained 
staff,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  elegance  and 
comfort,  such  as  may  be  enjoyed  in  so  many  of 
the  best  restaurants  today.  But  it  was  not  ever 
thus.  Who  were  the  men  who  brought  refine- 
ment to  our  tables,  and  how  did  some  of  the 
more  famous  Paris  Restaurants  come  to  be  the 
pattern  for  luxurious  hospitality  throughout  the 
civilized  world?  These  are  matters  of  real 
import  for  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  pleasures  and  problems  of  the  table.  It  is 


for  their  benefit  that  Pierre  Andrieu  has  written 
this  fascinating  history  of  the  Restaurant  in 
France,  which  has  now  been  translated,  and  very 
well  translated  indeed,  by  Arthur  Hayward. 
Printed  on  tinted  paper  and  handsomely  bound, 
the  book  may  be  thought  too  expensive  by 
unthinking  people.  Yet  all  who  appreciate  that 
which  is  best,  in  books  as  in  wine,  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  best  costs  more  and  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  rest. — A.L.S. 

EARLY  NETHERLANDISH  PAINTING 
FROM  VAN  EYCK  TO  BRUEGEL: 

By  Max  J.  Friedlander.  (London:  Phaidon 
Press.  42s.  net.) 

FOR  many  devotees  of  early  Flemish  and  Dutch 
painting  it  will  be  a  very  definite  gain  that  Dr. 
Friedlander's  Von  Eyck  bis  Breugel  has  at  last  been 
translated.  Published  in  1916,  it  was  virtually 
completed  before  the  first  World  War :  it  would 
be  sadly  superfluous  now  to  note  (in  connection 
with  Jan  Provost)  that  Mons,  a  town  of  such 
terrible  memories,  is  'situated  near  the  French 
frontier  in  the  Southern  Netherlands'.  At  that 
time  it  was  still  possible  for  scholars  to  under- 
take pioneer  work  of  primary  importance,  while 
the  conditions  for  carrying  it  out  were  a  great 
deal  more  favourable.  Dr.  Friedlander  then  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  intensive  study  of  post- 
mediaeval  Netherlandish  art,  and  the  whole  later 
structure,  of  which  his  Die  Altniederldndische 
Malerei  in  fourteen  volumes  forms  the  most  im- 
pressive part,  has  been  based  on  this  his  earliest, 
and  in  many  ways  most  characteristic,  work.  It 
has,  as  the  publishers  justly  claim,  'lost  nothing 
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By  Bernard  Berenson.  These  two  vol- 
umes on  the  Venetian  Painters  contain 
1,200  illustrations  and  the  famous  lists 
of  paintings  newly  revised.  io£  x  7^  in. 
Ready  soon.  Each  volume  47s.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ITALIAN  RE- 
NAISSANCE PAINTING 

By  Cecil  Gould.  This  book  is  designed 
chiefly  for  the  student.  256  pages, 
250  illustrations,  4  in  colour.  10X7  in. 
Ready  this  month.  32s.  6d. 

THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY 

Edited  by  Sir  Frank  Stenton  with 
contributions  on  every  aspect  of  the 
tapestry  by  other  eminent  scholars. 
192  pages,  100  illustrations,  14  in 
full  colour,  all  newly  photographed. 
12  X  10  in.  Ready  May.  47s.  6d. 

GOYA 

By  Andre  Malraux.  'Saturn' — a  study 
of  the  great  Spanish  artist,  with  160 
pages,  150  illustrations,  20  in  full 
colour.  12  x  9  in.  Ready  May.  47s.  6d. 

DWARFS  AND  JESTERS  IN  ART 

By  E.  Tietze-Conrat.  128  pages  and  80 
illustrations  of  paintings,  sculptures 
and  drawings  of  court  dwarfs,  jesters 
and  freaks.  io£  X  7^  in.  Ready  end 
of  April.  27s.  6d. 
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of  its  impact',  and  though  nearly  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  it  first  appeared  'From  Van 
Eyck  to  Bruegel'  still  remains  by  far  the  best 
general  introduction  to  the  subject.  So  long  ago 
in  the  Introduction  the  author  registered  a  pro- 
test against  the  abstruse  and  involved  termin- 
ology 'wliich  makes  the  reading  of  art  history 
"such  torture"  ' — how  immensely  it  has  multi- 
plied since ! — and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
this  study  need  not  necessarily  prove  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh,  a  demonstration  subsequently  all 
too  seldom  repeated.  He  did  not  seek  to  provide 
either  a  history  of  the  Early  Netherlandish  School 
or  a  guide  to  connoisseurship,  nor  yet  to  pro- 
mulgate a  scientific  'method'  on  Morellian  lines: 
he  was  primarily  concerned  with  aesthetic  values 
and  his  chief  aim  was  to  minister  to  delight.  He 
declared  the  belief  that  'aphoristic  remarks,  put 
together  unsystematically,  are  best  suited  to 
transmit  pictorial  impressions',  adding  that  'the 
strictest  economy  of  words  seems  advisable  .  .  . 
no  reader  is  able  to  retain  endless  descriptions  of 
form  and  colour'.  Thus  the  book  is  a  series  of 
connected  essays,  giving  the  reader  'the  fruits 
without  the  labour',  the  author's  intuitions, 
critical  insights  and  evaluations  with  all  save  the 
essential  facts  left  out.  He  is  now  a  veteran  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  but  here  we  have  proof  that  in  the 
fullness  of  his  powers  he  was  a  master  of  the  terse, 
vivid  phrase  which  accurately  conveys  a  visual 
impression  and  could  conjure  up  clearly  in  the 
reader's  imagination  an  image  of  whatever  pic- 
ture he  discussed — how  apt,  how  evocative  and 
critically  acute  is  the  analysis,  to  take  but  one 
instance,  of  the  Portinari  altarpiece,  and  indeed 
the  whole  essay  on  Van  der  Goes,  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  felicitous  of  the  score 
or  so  devoted  to  the  major  and  minor  person- 
alities of  the  school.  Dr.  Friedlander's  distinctive 
qualities  as  a  critic  come  through  quite  distinctly 
in  this  English  version,  though  an  original  con- 
taining so  much  subjective  criticism  must  have 
confronted  the  translator  with  a  formidable  task. 

No  attempt  has  of  course  been  made  to  bring 
the  original  work  up  to  date,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
editorial  denial,  inevitably  it  has  become  in  some 
regards  obsolete.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
in  view  of  the  scepticism  which  some  scholars 
now  entertain  concerning  the  very  existence  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  Dr.  Friedlander  would,  if  he 
had  revised  it,  have  left  the  references  to  his  part 
in  the  Ghent  altarpiece  as  they  stand.  On  the 
whole,  the  attributions  have  survived  the  test  of 
time  remarkably  well,  but  a  considerable  number 
in  the  aggregate  have  since  been  amended  and 
those  now  accepted  are  supplied  in  footnotes  by 
Dr.  Grossmann,  who  also  records  the  many 
changes  of  provenance.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
why,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Friedlander,  the 
wonderful  family  group  at  Cassel  should  be 
assigned  without  any  query  to  Maarten  Van 
Heemskerck  rather  than  Van  Scorel.  In  Die 
Altniederldndische  Malerei  (Vol.  XII,  1935)  Fried- 
lander takes  it  to  represent  Scorel's  style  at  its 
apogee,  and  though  in  the  following  year 
Heemskerck's  responsibility  is  regarded  as  not 
impossible  the  'picture  is  said  to  be  without 
parallel  in  his  work'.  There  are  nearly  300  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  excellently  reproduced  full- 
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page  photographic  illustrations,  which  entirely 
supersede  those  of  the  early  editions.  The  nine 
colour  plates  vary  in  quality,  but  none  can  be 
regarded  as  an  unqualified  success. — R.E. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

The  Museums  Journal.  Vol.  56.  Nos.  11  and 
12.  February  and  March  1957.  London :  The 
Museums  Association  (33  Fitzroy  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  W.i).  4s.  net,  each. 

P.L.A.  Quarterly.  Volume  One.  Number 
One.  North  Harrow,  Middlesex:  Private 
Libraries  Association  (28  Parkfield  Crescent). 
6d.  net. 

Studies  in  Renaissance  Thought  and  Letters: 

By  Paul  Oskar  Kristeller.  Rome:  Edizioni  di 
Scoria  e  Letteratura  (Via  Lancollotti,  18). 
Distributors:  Parker  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oxford. 

Style  in  the  Visual  Arts:  By  Bruce  Allsopp. 
London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd. 
1 8s.  net. 

Italian  Miniatures:  By  Mario  Salmi.  London: 
Collins.  £5.  5s.  net. 

The  Louvre — Paris:  By  Milton  S.  Fox. 

The  Prado— Madrid:  By  Harry  B.  Wehle. 

(Great  Paintings  of  the  World).  London: 
Oldbourne  Press.  New  York:  Harry  N. 
Abrams  Inc.  35s.  net,  each. 

Onoranze  a  Jacopo  da  Pontormo  nel 
Quarto  Centenario  della  Morte  Empoli 
30  November  1956 — 2  January  1957- 
Itinerario  del  Museo  della  Collegiata: 

By  Umberto  Baldini. 
Quaderni  Pontomeschi. 

1.  Catalogo:  By  Umberto  Baldini. 

2.  Fortuna  del  Pontormo:  By  Luciano 
Berti. 

3.  La  'Maniera'  del  Pontormo:  By  Luisa 
Marcucri. 

4.  Alcune  Revisioni  sul  Pontormo:  By 

Giusta  Nicco  Fasola. 

5.  Sembianza  del  Pontormo:  By  Luciano 
Berti. 

6.  La  Casa  del  Pontormo:  By  Ugo  Procacci. 
Pontormo,  Italy:  Citta  di  Empoli  Comitata 
Cittadino  per  le  Onoranze  al  Pontormo. 

La  Tapisserie  Francaise:  By  Roger  Armand 
Weigert.  (Arts  Styles  et  Techniques).  Paris: 
Librairie  Larousse  (13-21  Rue  Montparnasse, 
VIe).  Fr.  francs  970  (including  T.L.). 

La  Quadreria  della  Cassa  Depositi  e  Prestiti: 

By  Italo  Faldi.  Rome:  Instituto  Poligrafico 
della  Stato. 

Pittura  della  Realta.  Estetica  e  Tecnica:  By 

Gregorio  Sciltian.  Milan:  Ulrico  Hoepli 
(Corso  Matteotti). 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

ANYONE  who  reads  The  Bookseller,  that  enter- 
taining weekly  with  an  eye  which  roves  far 
beyond  its  own  parish,  will  remember  the 


article  describing,  in  quasi-military  terms,  the 
flight  of  a  newly-rediscovered  Gutenberg  Bible 
across  the  Adantic  in  Mr.  John  Carter's  'some- 
what disreputable'  suitcase.  The  article  is  re- 
printed in  Books  and  Book  Collectors  by  John 
Carter  (Hart-Davis,  18s.),  along  with  seventeen 
others,  all  as  readable  but  mostly  more  serious, 
ranging  from  the  obituary  article  on  Thomas  J. 
Wise  from  The  Spectator,  with  two  most  impor- 
tant 'footnotes'  (twenty-eight  pages  long)  on  the 
famous  Wise  enquiry,  to  articles  on  D.  B.  Up- 
dike and  Stanley  Morison.  Mr.  Carter,  who 
compiled  a  handlist  of  Dr.  Stanley  Morison's 
scattered  writings  in  1950,  is  himself  almost  as 
great  a  problem  to  students  of  bibliography  as 
Dr.  Morison:  for  his  articles  are  important  and 
useful,  they  are  often  not  signed,  and  he  has  the 
frequent  inconsiderateness  to  publish  them  in 
inaccessible  places  such  as  The  Virginia  Quarterly 
Review  or  The  Colophon.  It  is  high  time  that  a 
hand  list  was  made  of  his  writings;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  good  to  have  this  collection  of  a 
few  of  them,  and  no  technician  or  amateur  of  the 
book  world  will  be  able  to  deny  liimself  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  from  end  to  end.  The 
book,  as  is  natural  for  any  product  of  Rupert 
Hart-Davis,  is  handsomely  designed  and  printed. 

English  Vinaigrettes,  by  Eileen  Ellenbogen,  is 
published  by  The  Golden  Head  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, at  25s.  It  is  a  small  book  of  48  pages  of 
text  and  16  plates  of  half-tone  illustration,  and 
is  the  first  and  only  book  of  its  kind  in  England 
dealing  with  these  fascinating  objects.  It  will  be 
reviewed  in  the  normal  way  in  The  Connoisseur 
in  due  course,  but  technically  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  half-tone  illustrations  have 
suffered  from  perhaps  excessive  reduction.  It 
would  also  perhaps  have  been  an  advantage  if 
an  indication  had  been  given  of  the  respective 
sizes  of  the  originals,  or  even  if  they  are  all  on  the 
same  scale.  As  the  review  of  this  book  will 
eventually  tell,  Mrs.  Ellenbogen's  collection  of 
vinaigrettes  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  England. 

Guardi  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  handsome 
Great  Masters  of  Italian  Art  series  published  by 
Heinemann  at  £5  5s.  (page  size  I2i-in.  by  9-in.). 
It  contains  a  short  introduction  by  Vittorio 
Moschini  (translated  by  Archibald  Colquhoun), 
twenty-four  colour  half-tone  plates  and  190 
plates  printed  in  monochrome  photogravure. 
All  the  printing  was  done  in  Italy  and  is  of  a 
high  standard.  The  book  makes  an  interesting 
comparison  with  Canaletto,  the  Painter  of 
Warsaw,  by  Mieczystaw  Wallis,  printed  in 
Warsaw  in  1954,  but  only  recently  on  sale  in 
England.  The  presentation  of  the  Canaletto  has 
more  individuality  and  the  whole  book  seems 
more  lively:  perhaps  because  Canalctto's  paint- 
ings make  far  better  book-illustrations,  or  per- 
haps because  the  selection  of  details  from  large 
paintings  has  been  carried  out  with  greater 
imagination.  The  Guardi  is  in  fact  an  example 
of  the  rather  dull  aseptic  international  art  pub- 
lishing of  the  present  day,  and  since  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  original  paintings  and  drawings  are 
not  given,  it  is  not  even  efficient. 

An  event  of  interest  and  importance  to  English 
bibliophiles  is  the  recent  acquisition,  by  the  St. 
Bride  Printing  Library,  just  off  Fleet  Street,  of  a 


complete  collection  of  the  Monographs  and 
Chapbooks  of  the  New  York  Typophiles.  They 
have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  May  Lamberton 
Becker,  American  author  and  mother  of  Paul 
Beaujon,  alias  Beatrice  Warde.  Few  people  in 
England  have  ever  seen  more  than  one  or  two  of 
these  chapbooks,  since  they  have  been  available 
to  subscribers,  in  limited  numbers  only,  at  fairly 
stiff  prices ;  and  since  each  one  has  been  conceived 
and  designed  (and  often  written  as  well)  by  a 
leading  American  designer,  and  produced  in 
conformation  with  no  economy  standards,  they 
form  a  fascinating  collection  of  expertise  in  fancy 
book  design. 

THE  CAMELLIA:  Edited  by  Beryl  Leslie 
Urquhart.  (London,  Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.,  and 
the  Leslie  Urquhart  Press,  £3  15s.  net.). 

THE  Camellia  is  the  latest  of  the  big  colour-plate 
books.  It  measures  18-in.  by  I2f-in.,  and  contains 
20  photo-litho-offset  colour  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  Raymond  Boothe  and  Paul  Jones, 
along  with  a  full  descriptive  text  edited  by  Mrs. 
Leslie  Urquhart.  The  colour  plates  have  been 
printed  in  Germany  by  K.  G.  Lohse  at  Frankfurt, 
and  their  quality  does  not  seem  to  compare 
favourably  with  the  standard  set  by  the  leading 
English  and  Dutch  colour  printers  in  this  field, 
although  criticism  is  perhaps  not  fair  without  a 
sight  of  the  original  paintings.  The  reasonable 
price  of  the  book  must  however  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  binding  is  in  green  half  cloth  with 
embossed  green  paper  sides.  The  text  has  been 
set  in  a  slug  version  of  Garamond  and  the 
typography  is  simple,  dignified,  and  unpre- 
tentious. It  is  a  book  which,  without  being  an 
example  of  superb  colour  printing,  judged  by 
the  highest  standards,  is  undoubtedly  sumptuous, 
and  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to 
flower-lovers  and  camellia  specialists. — J.N. 

BOOK  COLLECTING:  By  Robert  L. 
Colhson.  (London:  Ernest  Benn  Ltd.  244  pp., 
30  plates.  25s.  net.) 

THE  subtitle  of  this  book  is  'An  Introduction  to 
Modem  Methods  of  Literary  and  Biblio- 
graphical Detection'  which  is  a  better  descrip- 
tion than  the  title  itself.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  as  everything 
in  it  can  be  obtained  more  accurately  and  read- 
ably in  the  works  of  such  authors  as  John  Carter, 
R.  B.  McKerrow  and  Arundell  Esdaile,  all  of 
whom  happen  to  have  brilliant  gifts  of  exposi- 
tion, and  whose  works  are  easily  accessible.  This 
book  is  full  of  information,  but  the  numerous 
possibly  minor  inaccuracies  do  not  inspire 
confidence  in  a  work  concerned  with  biblio- 
graphy, whose  purpose  is  to  win  accuracy  out  of 
vagueness.  Pyne's  Royal  Residences  is  referred  to 
as  Royal  Houses;  type  matrices  are  described  as 
being  'carefully  cut  by  hand'  (but  they  were 
struck);  an  illustration  of  bindings  is  captioned 
'two  fine  modern  bindings',  but  in  fact  one  is 
dated  1887  and  one  1826,  as  we  learn  from  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  the  descrip- 
tions are,  by  mistake,  transposed.  And  to  caption 
a  monochrome  half-tone  on  toned  art  paper 
'Example  of  a  coloured  aquatint'  is  a  self-evident 
absurdity. — R.McL. 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  I'honneur  d" informer  ses  lecteurs  Grangers  qu'il  a  iti  dhidc"  de  publier 
rfgulitrement  des  resume's  en  langidc  francaise  da  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Hopetoun  House 

(voir  pp.  140-143) 

Hopetoun  House,  situee  sur  une  collinc 
dominant  l'embouchure  du  Forth,  au  nord 
d'Edimbourg,  rut  commencee  en  1699  environ 
par  Sir  William  Bruce,  fondateur  de  l'ecole 
d'architecture  classique  en  Ecosse.  Vingt  ans 
apres,  William  Adam  l'elargit  et  en  acheva 
l'exterieur,  et  lui  sont  dus  les  colonnades  et  les 
pavilions  saillants  au  nord  et  au  sud.  La  decora- 
tion de  l'interieur  continua  jusqu'a  la  fin  de  la 
decade  de  1760,  et  fut  1'ceuvTe  de  ses  fils. 
Pendant  son  voyage  en  Italie  Robert  Adam  y 
acheta  des  meubles,  et  aurait  fourni  le  dessin  de 
la  cherninee  du  Salon  Rouge,  sculptee  par 
Rysbrack  en  1756.  Beaucoup  des  meubles  sont 
par  des  ebenistes  londonieus,  et  un  miroir,  un  lit 
d'apparat  ct  deux  commodes  bombees  sont 
probablement  par  James  Cullen.  La  collection 
de  tableaux  fut  formee  pendant  le  XLXe  siecle, 
et  contient  des  ceuvres  de  Rubens,  Mytens, 
Cuyp,  Van  Dyck,  et  des  portraits  par  Gains- 
borough, Raeburn,  et  de  l'ecole  de  Rembrandt. 
Les  stucs,  particulierement  ceux  du  Salon  Rouge, 
sont  interessants  pour  le  developpcment  du 
style  Adam,  car  ils  tdmoignent  de  rinfluencc  du 
Rococo  de  William  Adam  sur  ses  fils.  La  maison 
est  ouverte  au  public  d'avril  en  octobre. 

1.  Le  lit  d'apparat  attribue'  a  James  Cullen,  sur 
les  dessins  de  Matthias  Lock.  2.  Le  premier 
comte  de  Hopetoun  (qui  mourut  en  1742)  par 
David  Allan.  3.  L'escalier  eia  vis  de  Sir  William 
Bruce,  de  1700  environ.  Les  boiseries  sculptees 
sont  dans  le  style  de  Grinling  Gibbons.  4.  Vingt 
ans  apres  la  construction  de  la  maison  originale, 
elle  fut  elargie  et  achevee  par  William  Adam, 
dont  void  la  facade  de  Test.  5.  La  colonnade  du 
nord  et  son  pavilion  par  William  Adam,  avec 
le  fleuve  et  son  pont  celebre  dans  1'arricre-plan. 
6.  La  facade  de  l'ouest  par  Sir  William  Bruce, 
avec  les  ajoutes  d'Adam,  faits  entrc  1721  et 
1746.  7.  La  facade  de  Test  par  Adam  vue  de  la 
colonnade  du  nord. 

Les  dessins  des  eleves  de  Hokusai 

(voir  pp.  1 57-161) 

Dans  le  nurnero  pour  Avril,  1956,  de  The 
Connoisseur,  M.  Hillier  etudia  les  dessins  a  la 
plume  du  grand  artiste  japonnais  Hokusai,  et 
les  problemes  d'authentification  souleves  par  le 
grand  nombre  qui  lui  est  attribue  pour  des 
raisons  insuflisantes.  Dans  cet  article,  l'enquete 
est  poursuivie  a  un  point  plus  avance.  Pour 
eclaircir  ces  problemes,  il  est  necessaire  de 
pouvoir  reconnaitre  le  travail  de  certain  des  plus 
habiles  eleves  de  Hokusai,  ct  l'attention,  done, 


sc  portc  sur  Taito  ct  Hokkei,  deux  artistes  dont 
les  dessins,  a  ce  qu'il  parait,  sont  invariablement 
donncs  a  Hokusai.  Taito,  un  artiste  ne'glige, 
dont  les  ceuvres — m£me  ses  illustrations  de 
hvres — ont  ete  donnees  a  Hokusai,  est  le  sujet 
d'unc  etude  approfondic,  accompagnee  de 
reproductions  d  'apres  les  dessins  dans  certains 
albums  au  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum  con- 
sidered par  l'auteur  comme  etant  de  Taito 
plutot  que  de  Hokusai,  a  qui  ils  ont  etc  attribues. 
Des  dessins  par  Hokkei  sont  aussi  reproduits 
pour  dtablir  l'lndividualite  de  son  style  et  les 
caracteristiques  qui  le  distingue  du  style  de 
Hokusai. 

Une  paire  de  canapes  brodes 

(voir  p.  172) 

La  paire  de  canapes,  dont  un  est  reproduit, 
date  d'environ  1760  et  elle  est  probablement  la 
plus  splendide  en  existence.  Chacun  des  canapes 
mesure  230  cms.  de  long  par  96  cms.  de  haut. 
Leur  bSti  en  acajou  est  tres  simple,  les  pieds 
ant^rieurs  &ant  canneles,  et  la  broderie  a 
ramages  en  points  croises  recouvre  entierement 
les  dossiers,  les  sieges  et  les  deux  cotes  des 
accotoirs.  Les  fleurs  surgissent  du  sol,  represente 
par  de  petits  monticules  travailles  en  vert  et  en 
pourpre,  et  beaucoup  des  fleurs  multicolores 
peuvent  etre  identifiees:  entr'eux  belles-de-jour, 
lilas,  roses,  tuhpes,  pivoines  et  primeveres  des 
jardin.  Cette  paire  de  canape's,  appartenant  a 
MM.  G.  Jetley,  fut  anterieurement  dans  la 
collection  du  due  de  Leeds,  a  Hornby  Castle, 
collection  dispersee  en  1920,  et  probablement 
fut  travaillee  par  une  des  trois  femmes  successives 
de  Francis  Godolphin-Osbonie,  due  de  Leeds, 
haut  omcier  au  service  de  la  princesse  de  Galles, 
mere  du  roi  George  III.  Cette  princesse 
s'interessait  a  l'horticulture,  et  e'est  a  elle  que 
nous  sommes  redevables  pour  la  fondation  des 
celebres  jardins  botaniques  de  Kew,  qui 
cvoluerent  dc  son  jardin  exotique  plante  en 
1769.  II  est  possible  que  le  dessin  a  ramages  dc 
ces  deux  canapes  s'associe  aux  interns  horticul- 
turales  de  la  princesse. 

Parmi  les  brodeuses  les  plus  habiles  du 
XVIII*  siecle  se  trouve  la  reine  Charlotte, 
femmc  dc  George  III,  dont  les  tentures  d'une 
chambre  a  coucher  d'apparat,  maintenant  a 
Windsor,  travaillees  par  elle  et  par  les  dames  de 
son  entourage,  furent  completers  en  1773.  Le 
lit,  en  bois  sculpte  et  dore,  porte  l'estampille  de 
Georges  Jacob.  Les  volants  et  les  rideaux  en  soie 
chatoyante  lilas  sont  brodes  avec  des  guirlandes 
de  fleurs,  le  chevet  et  la  couverture  de  satin 
couleur  de  creme  sont  aussi  brodes  en  guirlandes. 


Au  milieu  du  XVIIl*  siecle,  la  mode  tendait 
au  naturalisme  dans  les  dessins  de  fleurs  employes 
pour  les  broderies,  mais  a  la  fin  du  siecle  le 
passetemps  de  la  broderie  parait  avoir  ete 
ddlaissc  en  faveur  de  l'emploi  de  brocas  et  de 
soireries  tisses  pour  la  couverture  des  chaises  et 
des  canapes. 

Les  cotons  imprimes  a  fonds  fonces 

(voir  pp.  174-178) 

L'examcn  des  annales  jusqu'ici  inedites  de 
plusieurs  ateliers  d'imprimerie  textile  nous 
permet  pour  la  premiere  fois  de  tracer  d'une 
facon  ddtaillee  les  grands  changements  de  mode 
dans  les  etoffes  imprimees  cntre  1790  et  18 10. 
Cet  epoque,  apres  le  declin  de  la  gravure  sur 
cuivre  pour  les  tissus,  et  avant  lc  developpement 
complet  de  l'imprimerie  par  rouleaux,  peut  se 
considerer  comme  l'age  d'or  de  la  gravure  sur 
bois,  et  tcmoigne  de  la  production  de  tres  beaux 
tissus,  tant  pour  l'ameublement  que  pour  les 
vetements. 

Les  modes  de  ces  annees  peuvent  6tre  etablies 
d'abord  dans  les  livres  d'echantillons  de  la 
collection  Crayford  appartenant  a  la  maison 
G.  P.  et  J.  Baker,  imprimeurs  d'indiennes,  et 
apres  1799  dans  la  collection  sans  pareille  de 
Uvres  d'echantillons  provenant  de  l'imprimerie 
de  Bannister  Hall,  pres  de  Preston,  en  Lancashire, 
qui  appartient  maintenant  a  MM.  Stead, 
McAlpin,  imprimeurs  a  Carlisle.  Ces  annales 
montrent  que  la  mode  qui  dominait  pendant  les 
1790's  fut  celle  de  l'indienne  a  ramages  sur  fond 
fonce.  Pendant  les  annees  1790-94,  celle-ci  prit 
la  forme  de  dessins  defeats  de  fleurs  avec  un 
fond  de  ramages  trainants  (voir  les  reproductions 
1-4).  Ce  style  fut  remplace  jusqu'en  1800  par 
des  dessins  plus  frappants  sur  des  fonds  fonces, 
generalement  utilisant  les  roses  et  les  jasmins 
(reproductions  5-1 1). 

Le  genre  caracteristique  du  style  a  fonds 
fonces  fut  determine  par  les  couleurs  que  les 
imprimeurs  du  XVIIIe  siecle  pouvaient  obtenir 
de  la  garance  employee  avec  les  mordants 
d'alun  et  de  fer.  Par  ces  moyens  il  etait  possible 
d'obtenir  dans  une  seule  teintage  non  seulement 
le  fond  d'un  pourpre  riche  et  fonce,  mais  aussi 
le  pourpre  plus  claire  des  ramages,  le  rouge  des 
fleurs,  et  les  bias  et  les  beiges  du  feuillage.  Le 
jaune  ct  le  bleu  furent  ajoutes  avec  du  quercitron 
et  de  l'indigo,  et  les  verts  par  la  superposition  du 
bleu  sur  le  jaune.  Mais,  par  1800  le  style  a  fonds 
foncds  avait  entierement  disparu,  pour  etre 
remplace  par  le  style  completement  different 
de  la  toile  ecrue. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


An  Early  Rubens 

IOOKING  in  at  the  H.  Terry-Engell  Galleries 
✓  (8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London), 
I  was  impressed  by  this  newly  appointed  rendez- 
vous for  connoisseurs  and  collectors.  While 
retaining  a  discreet  classical  atmosphere  appro- 
priate to  old  masters,  it  is  essentially  modem  in 
general  colour-scheme  and  the  last  word  in 
artificial  daylight  illumination.  Among  several 
works  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  origin,  the  most 
important  is  an  early  painting  by  Rubens,  The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew.  It  anticipates  the 
Flemish  master's  style  in  large  decorative 
pictures,  which  evolved  with  his  superb  genius. 
On  panel,  to  the  dimensions  of  28 £  in.  x  22  in., 
the  painting  is  instinct  with  dramatic  power,  and, 
as  one  expects  from  Rubens,  even  in  his  early 
work,  compelling  draughtsmanship,  rich  colour 
and  ambitious  general  design.  Whether  this 
work  was  done  before  or  immediately  after 
Rubens'  Italian  years  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  the  artist  was  an  established 
master,  and  free  of  the  Guild,  as  early  as  1 598, 
at  the  age  of  21,  the  year  that  he  went  to  Italy. 
Art-scholars  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
Rubens'  drawings  are  aware  of  a  pen-drawing 
in  the  Boymans  Museum,  Rotterdam,  showing 
St.  Andrew  on  the  cross.  This  has  the  same  pose 
as  the  picture  under  discussion.  Though  the 
drawing  is  attributed  to  the  School  of  Van 
Dyck,  some  experts  regard  it  as  by  Rubens; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  Mr.  Terry- 
Engell's  picture  with  this  embryonic  effort.  Two 
references  occur  in  the  Antwerp  archives  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  St.  Andrew  by  Rubens — a 
sketch  of  the  Saint  in  the  inventory  of  effects  left 
by  Jacob  Horremans  of  Antwerp  in  1678;  and 
the  notarial  item  regarding  the  estate  of  Rubens 
after  his  death  as  to  a  sketch,  with  a  copperplate 
of  it,  which  Rubens  had  delivered  to  an  engraver 
named  Van  der  Does. 

London:  1750-1850 

LONDON  became  topographically  conscious 
in  the  scventoenth  century  with  Hollar's 
accurate  etchings.  The  Czech  artist  set  a  tradition 
for  the  metropolitan  view  which  has  continued 
until  the  present  day.  Its  best  period  was  the 
century  1750-1850  when  the  colour-print 
evolved  with  a  versatile  school  of  topographical 
artists.  It  is  with  this  period  that  Messrs.  Frank 
T.  Sabin's  present  exhibition  at  Park  House 
(24  Rutland  Gate,  London)  is  associated:  and 
the  connoisseur  will  find  many  classics  in  a 
general  collection.  In  mint  condition  is  the  series 
of  six  aquatints  entitled  Views  of  London,  show- 
ing various  turnpikes,  four  of  which  were  drawn 
by  Rowlandson  and  engraved  by  Schutz.  For 


humour  alike  for  reed-penmanship,  Rowland- 
son  is  still  incomparable,  and  the  lively  human 
comedy  to  be  seen  in  No.  3,  Entrance  to  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  Turnpike  with  a  View  of  St. 
James's  Chapel,  is  Rowly  at  his  best.  Funny 
business  is  going  on  all  over  the  place.  The 
naughty  old  man  is  ogling  the  milkmaids. 
Paterfamilias  is  wheeling  a  pram  with  a  heavy 
load  of  children.  There  are  a  comic  phaeton 
and  equestrians.  The  stage-coach  is  lumbering 
through  the  turnpike,  quite  a  picture  in  itself, 
but  Rowlandson  must  needs  enliven  it  further 
by  seating  two  young  lovers  on  the  back  axle. 
An  irate  inside  passenger,  reaching  out  of  the 
coach-window  with  his  stick  tries  to  upset  the 
balance  of  romance.  The  incidental  dog, 
donkey,  corpulent  pedestrian  forcing  his  bulk 
through  the  turnpike  posts,  people  looking 
excitedly  out  of  windows  of  the  carefully  drawn 
buildings,  complete  as  jolly  a  London  scene  as 
could  be  observed  in  A.D.  181 3.  In  a  serious 
vein  the  View  of  Hanover  Square  by  Edward 
Dayes,  aquatinted  by  R.  Pollard  and  F.  Jukes, 
dated  1st  December,  1787,  is  one  of  the  finest 
prints  ever  made.  Coming  forward  in  time,  we 
have  Regent  Street  from  Piccadilly,  drawn  by 
T.  FL  Shepherd  and  engraved  by  J.  Bluck, 
1st  July,  1822.  The  fact  that  nothing  now 
survives  of  this  intimate,  architectural  elegance 
makes  this  print  a  delightful  documentary  as 
well  as  a  work  of  art  and  craft.  Exactly  twenty 
years  afterwards,  T.  S.  Boys  was  doing  the 
London  scene.  His  Entry  of  the  Strand  arid 
Charing  Cross,  showing  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
old  Northumberland  House  and  the  statue  of 
Charles  I.,  is  a  collector's  piece  of  singular 
beauty.  If  you  want  to  know  what  London 
looked  like  between  the  second  George  and 
the  young  Queen  Victoria  do  not  miss  this 
exhibition  of  fascinating  records. 

Monet  and  Renoir 

I  REMEMBER  that  consummate  line-draughts- 
man, E.  J.  Sullivan,  describing  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  Whistler's  funeral  in  the  new  part  of 
old  Cluswick  church's  burial  ground,  and  how 
few  were  the  friends  who  followed  the  stormy 
petrel  of  art  to  his  bst  resting-place.  The  story 
came  back  to  me  when  I  looked  at  the  year  190  ; 
on  a  Monet  night-piece  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  on  17th  July  of  that  year  that 
Whistler  died.  The  picture  has  so  much  of 
Whistler's  mood  that  I  wondered  if  Monet 
painted  it  with  thoughts  of  an  artist  who  was 
gready  influenced  by  the  French  Impressioiusts, 
and  was  in  fact  a  loyal  supporter  of  Monet  long 
before  his  genius  had  dawned  on  the  public. 
The  picture  is  one  of  a  series  of  37  views  of 
London  that  Monet  painted  between  the  years 


1900  and  1904  from  a  window  at  the  Savoy  or 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  according  to  the  subject 
in  hand,  that  great  French  patriot  and  Monet's 
devoted  friend,  Clemenceau,  being  sometimes 
in  audience.  It  is  31 J  in.  x  35 i  in.  and  is  to  be 
seai  at  the  Ohana  Galleries  (Carlos  Place, 
London).  Full  of  nocturnal  mystery,  with  die 
subtlest  of  tonal  values,  it  is  a  poet's  vision  of  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments — so  remote  and  reserved 
that  one  can  liardly  believe  that  this  place,  so 
recently  as  historical  rime  goes,  controlled  the 
destiny  of  the  world.  By  way  of  contrast  is  a 
joyous  pastel  Sur  les  Boulevards,  by  Renoir, 
234  in.  x  17-i  in.,  of  midinettes  and  students 
about  some  sunny  springtime  assignation.  In 
these  two  works  we  have  an  //  Penseroso  and  an 
Allegro,  both  essentially  personal  to  the  artists, 
and  both  essentially  French.  To  see  them  in 
juxtaposition  is  a  curious  aesthetic  experience. 
There  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  Monet's  works 
at  the  Tate  Gallery  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  end  of  October  next. 

Kettle:  and  a  possible  Guardi 

TILLY  KETTLE  (173  5-1786)  was  liardly 
fortunate  in  his  name.  It  was  not  quite  so  funny 
as  Augustus  Egg.  Both  these  artists  have  survived 
their  patronymics  and  are  relatively  immortal. 
But  had  Kettle  chosen  to  remain  in  London 
instead  of  going  to  India,  (the  first  English 
artist,  it  is  said,  to  do  it)  he  might  have  won  a 
much  higher  place  in  eighteenth-century 
English  portraiture.  Such  works  by  him  as  the 
Sir  William  Blackstone  (Bodleian),  Anna  Seward, 
the  Swan  of  Lichfield,  and  Warren  Hastings, 
(National  Portrait  Gallery),  and  especially  the 
fine  full-length  of  Admiral  Kempenfelt  in  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  have  a  masterly 
style.  Kettle  studied  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Academy  in  London,  copied  at  least  one  Rey- 
nolds so  well  as  to  make  the  first  P.R.A. 
somewhat  reticent  about  others,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists. 
He  went  to  India  in  1769  where  he  stayed  three 
years  and  made  a  fortune.  Returning  to  London, 
Kettle  lived  in  style  in  a  new  house  in  Bond 
Street.  Getting  into  financial  difficulties  he 
decided  to  return  to  India  and  died  on  the  way 
in  1786.  Reverting  to  his  Kempenfelt  portrait, 
the  late  William  T.  Whitley  relates  a  sinister 
story  regarding  it.  Kettle  had  arranged  witli 
Eailom  for  an  engraving  which  was  all  but 
finished  when  the  Royal  George  sank  at 
Spithead  with  the  loss  of  the  admiral  and  most 
of  the  crew.  Robert  Pollard  is  said  to  have 
bribed  Kettle's  servant  to  show  him  his  master's 
painting,  and  making  hurried  notes  rushed  out 
a  small  plate  as  'After  the  original  by  Kettle'. 
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Pollard  sold  7,000  prints  during  the  sensational 
days  immediately  following  the  disaster  to  the 
warship. 

A  half-length  by  Kettle  of  a  debonair  person- 
ality in  a  three-cornered  hat,  livery,  cloak  and 
whip,  which  I  saw  recently  at  E.  &  G.  Kaplan's 
Galleries  (6,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London) 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  characterisation.  Face, 
hands,  costume  and  hat  are  painted  with  realistic 
skill.  Pose  and  general  arrangement  make  an 
etisemble  above  the  average  portrait  convention 
of  the  period,  if  we  except  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough.  The  best  account  of  Kettle's 
life,  with  a  list  of  his  works  and  many  reproduc- 
tions, is  by  Mr.  James  D.  Milner  in  the  Walpole 
Society's  Volume  for  1927. 

Another  remarkable  work  at  Messrs.  Kaplan's 
is  a  small  painting  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice.  Is  it  an  early  Francesco  Guardi?  The 
picture  has  no  provenance,  and  when  purchased 
was  all  but  invisible.  On  cleaning,  it  showed  an 
accomplished  style  with  architecture  and  little 
figures.  Some  credence  is  given  to  this  possible 
attribution  by  the  fact  that  Guardi  did  actually 
paint  a  similar  interior  from  the  same  viewpoint. 
The  latter  is  reproduced  as  Plate  86  in  Vittorio 
Moschini's  book  on  Guardi,  published  by  Mar- 
tello  of  Milan. 

Gems  of  Genius 

THERE  can  be  few  more  pleasant  investments 
than  the  acquisition  of  old  English  watercolours; 
for  I  know  of  few  others  in  which  one  can  have 
one's  cake  and  eat  it,  as  it  were.  One  may  buy  a 
share  and  it  may  or  may  not  go  up  in  value ;  and 
in  any  case  one  does  not  hang  the  certificate  on 
the  wall  and  enjoy  looking  at  it.  Shrewd  collec- 
tors during  the  last  forty  years  have  learned  that, 
apart  from  their  beauty  as  household  gods, 
English  watercolours  of  quality  do  not  depreciate 
in  value.  Indeed  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The 
thought  occurred  to  me  when  looking  at  a  set  of 
moderately  priced  little  watercolours  by  David 
Cox,  a  great  master,  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
current  show.  These  impressions  of  old  castles, 
mansions,  woodland  and  pastoral  scenes  are 
quite  lovely,  and  any  room  displaying  such  gems 
of  genius  would  seem  to  have  a  special  benedic- 
tion from  old  'Farmer'  Cox  as  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
called  him.  They  would  certainly  commend  the 
owner's  taste.  If  one  wants  to  spend  more  money, 
the  Fine  Art  Society  can  provide  a  small  Turner 
masterpiece  of  Ilfracombe,  dated  18 18,  and  a 
typical  J.  S.  Cotman  of  a  river  scene  and  castle. 
There  is'  a  magical  St.  Donates  Castle  by  Peter  de 
Wint,  and  two  of  the  best  Louis  Francias  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  These  are  French  coast  views  and 
reminded  me  how  much  Bonington  in  his 
early  days  owed  to  Francia.  hi  the  same 
aesthetic  genealogy  T.  S.  Boys  is  to  the  fore  with 
two  Continental  subjects,  The  Cathedral  Porch, 
R^sbon  and  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  Louuain,  dated 
1836.  This  is  an  exhibition  (at  148  New  Bond 
Street)  that  is  a  joy  to  study. 

Flowers  and  Dollars 

THAT  Simon  Verelst  (1644-1721)  was  a  figure 
of  fun,  however  gifted  as  a  painter,  is  proved  by 
contemporary  opinion.  A  man  who  could  call 


himself 'The  God  of  Flowers',  and  'The  King  of 
Painting'  was  asking  for  ridicule  and  he  got 
plenty.  None  the  less,  he  could  laugh  as  well  for 
he  asked  and  received  the  highest  prices  ever 
paid  to  an  artist  up  to  that  time.  In  his  Diary 
Pepys  records:  'One  Evarelst  did  show  me  a 
little  flower-pot  of  his  doing,  the  finest  thing 
ever,  I  think,  I  saw  in  my  life;  the  drops  of  dew 
hanging  on  the  leaves,  so  I  was  forced,  again 
and  again,  to  put  my  finger  to  it,  to  feel  whether 
my  eyes  were  deceived  or  not.  He  did  ask  70L 
for  it;  I  had  the  vanity  to  bid  him  20L'. 

A  vase  of  sunflowers,  roses  and  poppies  by 
Verelst  at  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed's  Galleries 
(41,  New  Bond  Street,  London)  is  a  major  work 
by  this  eccentric  'gardener  of  art'.  How  splendid 
it  would  look  over  the  right  mantelpiece. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Wade,  of  Messrs.  Frost  & 
Reed,  tells  me  a  remarkable  piece  of  art-history 
insofar  as  it  concerns  his  business.  A  recent 
shipment  of  a  thousand  pictures  and  drawings 
to  the  United  States  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  such  shipments  by  this  firm. 
There  has  been  no  break  since  1907,  not  even 
during  the  first  and  second  world  wars  when 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic  were  taken  at  great 
risk  from  U-boats.  None  of  these  consignments 
was  lost  or  damaged.  During  the  last  thirty 
years,  Mr.  Kenneth  Gallop,  co-managing 
director,  has  made  the  trip.  'Frequently,  during 
the  height  of  the  last  war,  he  went  to  Iceland  and 
Greenland  on  the  freighter  ships,  which  were 
the  only  means  of  transit.'  In  the  latest  shipment 
were  several  flower-pieces  and  a  rare  figure- 
subject  by  Fantin-Latour. 

Portrait  of  the  Pope:  Connoisseur's  Diary 

MR.  LEONARD  BODEN,  the  Scottish  artist, 
tells  me  he  is  making  good  progress  with  his 
portrait  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  having  been 
twice  to  the  Vatican  to  paint  and  draw  pre- 
liminary studies  of  the  head,  hands,  robes  and 
details  of  the  throne.  He  has  been  given  special 
facilities  for  working  from  various  angles  during 
the  papal  audiences.  Reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur's  Diary  is  the  portrait-sketch  in  oils 
which  will  be  the  basis  of  the  full-length,  life- 
sized  portrait.  This  will  be  presented  to  St. 
Peter's,  Clerkenwell,  the  Italian  church  in 
London,  by  an  anonymous  donor.  I  understand 
that  the  Holy  Father  is  taking  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  portrait  and  has  described  the 
work  as  'very  fine'.  Mr.  Boden  will  be  returning 
to  Italy  later  in  the  year  for  other  sittings  at 
Castel  Gondolfo,  the  Pope's  beautifully  situated 
summer  palace  in  the  Alban  Hills,  near  Rome. 
Now  I  hear  that  Boden  has  been  commissioned 
to  paint  a  portrait  of  H.M.  the  Queen  for  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Sandhurst. 

Art  and  Industry 

LIKELY  to  be  a  picture  of  the  year  at  the  forth- 
coming Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Charles  Cundall's 
impression  of  the  Steel  Company  of  Wales' 
Workshops  proves  the  pictorial  possibilities  of 
such  vast  industrial  enterprises.  The  artist  has 
painted  several  power  stations  and  dams  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  has  in  fact  made  a 
speciality  of  the  subject.  With  his  quick  and 


experienced  eye  for  atmospheric  effect,  he  gives 
these  structures,  often  architecturally  bleak,  a 
dignity  of  their  own.  The  works  of  the  Steel 
Company  of  Wales  in  the  glow  of  a  wet  sunset, 
with  little  figures,  lorries  and  cars  on  the  move 
against  the  dominating  background  of  concrete, 
are  a  symbol  of  the  new  age  of  industry.  Mr. 
Cundall  has  handled  the  subject  with  memorably 
realistic  power. 

Derain  Exhibition 

THE  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Derain 's 
works,  to  be  opened  by  the  French  Ambassador 
at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery  (147,  New  Bond 
Street,  London)  on  24th  April,  will  be  the  most 
important  show  of  this  modem  French  master 
ever  held  in  England.  One  will  be  able  to  follow 
his  development  from  his  early  fauue  period  until 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Pictures  have  been 
gathered  together  from  private  collectors  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  Tate,  Glasgow  and 
other  art  galleries  are  contributing  their 
examples.  A  special  souvenir  catalogue  has  been 
printed,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  given  to 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  remain  open  until  June. 

Miniatures 

FIFTY-SEVENTH  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Miniaturists  at  the  R.W.S.  Galleries 
(26,  Conduit  Street,  London),  closed  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  last  month  contains  a  delightful 
set  of  miniatures  of  Sir  Humphrey  and  Lady 
Noble  and  their  three  children,  thereby  bringing 
the  family  miniatures  up  to  date.  They  are  the 
work  of  Miss  Marjorie  Forbes,  and  set  in  a 
special  case  made  by  craftsmen  after  a  design  by 
Sir  Humphrey.  Such  appreciation  for  and 
interest  in  an  artist's  work  is  rare  among  patrons 
at  the  present  time. 

News  from  South  Africa 

AN  ESSAY,  'South  African  Art— Whence  and 
Whither?'  by  Deane  Anderson,  art  critic  of  the 
Cape  Argus,  and  senior  lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  at  Cape  Town  University, 
raises  the  question  of  national  art.  Painting  and 
sculpture,  we  understand,  is  at  last  evolving  into 
a  national  style  founded  on  the  relics  of  true 
Bushman  and  even  earlier  paintings.  Deane 
Anderson  cites  a  number  of  contemporary 
artists  who  have  helped  to  bring  this  about. 
Whatever  tends  to  recapture  a  culture  indigen- 
ous to  any  country  is  valuable  if  it  is  sincere.  A 
wider  knowledge  of  the  ancient  arts  of  Africa 
generally  might  raise  a  creative  school  in  that 
continent.  A  weakness  of  the  present  modem 
art  movement  is  that  it  has  become  cosmopol- 
itan rather  than  national.  In  regard  to  Africa, 
however,  one  has  to  guard  against  an  over 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  certain  aspects  of 
aboriginal  art  and  retain  critical  judgment.  Even 
the  best  of  any  cave-paintings  cannot  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  the  great  Oriental,  Greek  and 
European  cycles  of  art.  But  I  recommend 
Deane  Anderson's  precis  to  those  who  are 
interested  hi  South  African  art  from  primitive 
times  to  the  present  day. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  'Regent  Street  from  Piccadilly'.  Aquatint  by 
T.  H.  Shepherd  and  J.  Bluck.  Frank  T.  Sabin, 
Park  House,  Rutland  Gate,  London. 

2.  Philip  Wouwerman  (1614-1668).  'A  Rest  on  the 
Road',  signed.  Canvas  41    ■   36  cm.  Formerly  in  the 
Count  de  Buehl  Collection.  Casa  d'Arte,  24  Via 
Montenapoleone,  Milan. 

3.  Sir  P.  P.  Rubens.  'St.  Andrew',  panel 

28;       22  ins.  H.  Terry-Engell,  3  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's,  London. 

4.  Simon  Verelst  (1644-1721).  'Flowers'.  Canvas 
SO      40  ins  1 
London. 


cum  ^11)44-1 nuni'rs  .  canvas 

.  Frost  and  Reed,  41  New  Bond  Street, 


5.  T.  Kettle.  'Portrait  of  a  Coachman',  signed. 
Canvas,  27}  X  34 J  ins.  E.  &  G.  Kaplan,  6  Duke 
Street,  London,  S.W.I. 
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I.  Louis  XV  marquetry  enceignurc,  22i-in. 
wide,  stamped  'R.V.L.C.,  JME'  beneath  the 
marble  slab.  £252  (Christie's).  2.  Louis  XV 
marquetry  upright  secretaire,  38-in.  wide, 
stamped  'L.  Boudin  JME'  in  two  places 
beneath  the  marble  slab.  £1,36°  (Christie's). 
3.  'Regcnce'  kingwood  commode,  52'-in. 
wide,  stamped  'J.  F.  LapieJME'  beneath  the 
marble  slab.  £441  (Christie's).  4.  Silver-gilt 
and  Meissen  porcelain  travelling  tea  service, 
given  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to  Sir 
James  Caldwell,  Baronet,  whom  she  created 
Count  of  Milan  in  1749  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  record  in  her  service.  £1,100 
Sotheby's). 
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5.  Louis  XVI  silver-gilt  ewer,  12 ^-in.  high,  by  Henri  Auguste,  Paris,  1789.  From  the  collection  of 
H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal  and  the  Earl  of  Harewood.  Bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  £230 
(Christie's).  6.  One  of  four  wine-coolers,  io.i-in.  high,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1818.  Princess  Royal 
Collection.  Withdrawn  (Christie's).  7.  A  gold  George  III  cup  and  cover,  ioi-in.  high,  maker's 
mark  (on  cup  and  cover)  'N.H.',  1801.  £780  (Sotheby's).  8.  George  I  strawberry  dish,  7, -in.  dia- 
meter, by  Louis  Cuny,  1722.  £270  (Sotheby's).  9.  Charles  II  toilet-service,  chased  with  Chinese 
figures,  birds,  trees  and  foliage  (1683),  maker's  mark  'RL',  fleur-de-lys  below,  for  Richard  Lassels  or 
Ralph  Leeke.  This  was  exhibited  (No.  334)  at  the  Loan  Exhibition,  Seaford  House,  London,  1929. 
Princess  Royal  Collection.  Bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  £7,000  (Christie's). 
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10.  George  II  large  centrepiece,  1742.  £1,300 
(Christie's).  II.  A  set  of  three  William  III 
casters,  one  71-in.  high,  the  pair  5  .-in.  high, 
marked  on  bodies  and  covers,  probably  by 
Timothy  Ley,  1698.  £250  (Sotheby's).  12. 
Faberge  caged  parrot,  6l-in.  high,  Faberge 
mark  in  full.  £75°  (Sotheby's).  13-  George  II 
soup-tureen  and  cover,  I4i-in.  wide,  1744- 
£1,450  (Christie's).  14.  George  II  inkstand, 
nj-in.  wide,  by  William  Cripps,  1749- 
Bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lumley  for  ,£530 
(Sotheby's).  15.  George  II  inkstand,  11-in. 
wide,  by  Edward  Feline,  1741.  Princess  Royal 
Collection.  £1,000  (Christie's). 
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16.  James  I  fruitwood  bowl,  incised  with  Royal  Arms  and  other 
insignia,  and  bearing  a  religious  inscription,  7l-in.  diameter. 
£99  (Christie's).  17.  A  Stradivarius  violin  of  date  1703.  £3,300 
(Sotheby's).  18.  English  ebonised  bracket  clock,  by  Tompion 
and  Banger,  London,  numbered  '92',  i4J-in.  high.  £1,102 
(Christie's).  19.  Maurice  de  Vlaminck.  'A  Town  on  a  River', 
25  3i*-in.  From  the  Senator  E.  A.  McGuire  Collection, 
Dublin.  £2,415  (Christie's).  20.  Meissen  group,  'The  Kiss', 
1735-1755,  by  J.  J.  Kaendler.  Height  20  cm.  Swiss  francs  7,000 
(£570).  (Galerie  Jiirg  Stuker,  Bern).  21.  A  Maghribi  brass 
astrolabe,  engraved  in  Kufic  Arabic  script,  64-in.  diameter, 
c.  1700.  £250  (Sotheby's).  22.  Late  Gothic  brass  astrolabe, 
probably  Italian,  c.1440,  diameter  6;!-in.  Bought  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Partridge  for  £680  (Sotheby's).  23.  The  celebrated  and 
rare  St.  Louis  encased  yellow  overlay  weight,  3-in.  Bought  by 
Mr.  Cecil  Davis  for  £2,700  (Sotheby's). 
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I.  'Portrait  of  John  Langston',  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough.  Canvas,  94 
60  in.  Selling  early  May.  2.  George 
I  tea  kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  fully 
marked  on  each  piece,  by  Thomas 
Mason,  1722.  Selling  May  I.  3.  Panel 
of  twelve  Limoges  enamel  plaques, 
early  sixteenth  century.  Selling  May 
7.  All  three  items  will  be  sold  by 
Christie's. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


4.  Vincennes  glazed  white  group, 
c.  1752,  'Le  Chasseur  d'Oiseau'.  From 
the  Sainsbury  Collection.  Selling 
May  21.  5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Vincennes 
cachepots,  c.  1745,  Sainsbury  Collec- 
tion. Selling  May  21.  6.  Louis  XV 
bureau  capucin,  signed,  281-in.  high. 
Future  sale,  Sotheby's.  These  three 
items  will  be  sold  at  Sotheby's. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

Two  Scottish  Embroideries  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

BY  EDITH   STAN  DEN,  Associate  Curator,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


EXCEPT  for  the  famous  works  ol  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 
(sec  Connoisseur  Period  Guide,  Vol.  [,  plate  57),  embroideries 
of  Scottish  origin  have  not  often  been  identified.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum,  however,  owns  two  embroidered  panels,  one 
of  which  is  very  probably  Scottish,  and  the  other  certainly  so. 
1  he  earlier  piece  (No.  1)  is  well  known.1  It  is  one  of  a  set  of  three 
valances  for  a  bed,  which  appeared  in  the  Lord  Kinnoul  Sale  at 
Christie's  (July  12th,  1923)  among  other  objects  removed  from 
Balhousie  Castle,  Perth.  The  set  was  sold  at  auction  again  with 
the  collection  of  Lord  Leverhulme,  being  first  offered  in  London 
(October  19th,  1925)  and  finally  disposed  of  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries,  New  York  (February  13th,  1926).  The  shorter  panel 
(for  the  foot  of  the  bed)  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
1940  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood:  the 
other  two  are  in  a  private  American  collection. 

The  three  pieces  show  scenes  from  Genesis,  two  to  a  panel, 
from  the  creation  of  Eve  to  the  occupations  of  Adam  and  Eve 
after  their  expulsion  from  Eden;  the  panel  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  has  the  unusual  episode  of  Adam  and  Eve  gathering 
leaves  to  make  themselves  aprons  (No.  2),  and  their  subsequent 
meeting  with  God  (No.  4).  The  work  is  carried  out  chiefly  in 
wool,  but  with  a  skilful  use  of  silk  in  such  details  as  the  straw- 
berries and  little  starry  flowers  that  are  sprinkled  over  the  back- 
ground. Silk,  too,  enlivens  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  and  fruits 
in  the  border.  Tent  stitch  is  used  for  flesh,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  panel  is  in  chain  stitch;  the  robes  of  the  Deity  arc  red  and 
white  silk  applique,  now  much  worn,  with  decoration  in  now 
blackened  silver  thread  and  purl.  Except  for  this  figure,  a  few- 
repaired  sections,  and  a  normal  loss  of  much  of  the  black  wool, 
the  condition  of  the  piece  is  very  good,  and  the  workmanship 
throughout  is  excellent.  The  predominant  colours  are  the  blue 
and  green  of  the  landscape,  against  which  the  pale  bodies  are 
silhouetted.  No  reds  are  found,  except  in  the  applique. 

The  source  of  the  designs  for  the  figures  has  been  identified  by 
Mrs.  Cabot.  -  They  are  taken  from  the  very  small  woodcuts  by 
Bernard  Salomon  (C.1508-C.1561)  in  Quadrins  historique  de  la 
Bible,  first  published  in  Lyons  in  1553  (Nos.  3  and  5).  Salomon, 
by  illustrating  both  the  Bible  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  pro- 
vided subjects  to  suit  all  tastes.  An  astonishing  number  of  em- 
broideries after  his  prints  have  been  found,  but  usually  the  designs 
have  undergone  a  stylistic  transformation  in  the  process  of 
translation  from  ink  on  paper  into  silk  or  wool.  Salomon's 
figures  are  in  a  developed  Mannerist  style,  and  must  have  looked 
extremely  modish  and  up-to-date.  The  embroiderers  who  copied 
them,  of  whatever  nationality,  almost  invariably  changed  his 
elongated,  even  emaciated  figures — swaying,  graceful,  un- 
balanced, with  tiny  extremities — into  sturdy,  substantial,  solidly- 
poised  and  well-muscled  beings,  reminiscent  of  the  Renaissance 

1  Frances  Little,  'An  Elizabethan  lied  Valance',  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Vol.  XXXVI  (1941),  pp.  183-iNy 

2  Nancy  Graves  Cabot,  'Pattern  sources  of  scriptural  subjects  in  Tudor  and  Stuart 
embroideries'.  Bulletin  of  the  Needle  and  Bobbin  (Hub,  Vol.  30  (194.6),  pp.  3-54. 


ideals  of  the  human  forme'  The  contrast  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  second  figure  of  Adam  (Nos.  4  and  5).  Salomon's  almost 
non-existent  feet  have  become  large  and  adequate,  and  the 
twists  and  bends  of  his  bodies  have  been  straightened  out.  His 
unsymmetrica]  compositions  in  depth  have  been  flattened,  very 
markedly  in  the  second  scene,  where  God  has  been  brought 
forward  until  He  is  on  the  same  plane,  and  of  the  same  size,  as 
Adam  and  Eve.  Salomon's  prints  may,  indeed,  have  seemed 
shockingly  modern  to  some  sixteenth-century  eyes,  and  the 
embroideries  much  more  understandable  and  comfortably  old- 
fashioned. 

The  panels  have  been  included  in  what  is  known  as  the 
'Franco-Scottish'  group  of  bed  valances.4  The  arguments  for  a 
Scottish  origin  rest  largely  on  the  fact  that  most  examples,  like 
those  under  consideration,  have  been  found  in  Scotland.  This 
set  differs,  however,  in  several  particulars  from  the  majority  of 
the  group.  The  subjects  here  gave  no  opportunity  for  the  most 
conspicuous  characteristic  of  these  valances,  the  plethora  of 
extremely  elaborate,  French-style  costumes.  It  is  also  logical  that 
the  landscapes  should  lack  the  arbors,  fountains  and  pleached 
alleys  that  arc  common  when  later  Biblical  events  and  stories 
from  Ovid  are  being  illustrated.  But  there  is  no  such  obvious 
reason  for  the  use  of  chain  stitch  instead  of  the  usual  tent  stitch: 
and  an  even  more  remarkable  distinctive  feature  is  the  skill  of 
the  designer.  The  way  in  which  the  figures  overlap  the  border 
is  quite  unknown  in  the  other  examples,  and  suggests  the  work 
of  a  professional  draughtsman.  The  employment  of  an  artist  for 
this  purpose  in  sixteenth-century  Scotland  is  known  from  the 
contemporary  records  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots'  household 
painter  and  designer,  Piers  Owdrie. 

No.  7  shows  an  embroidery,  the  Scottish  origin  of  which  is 
proved  by  a  coat-of-arms,  less  fine  in  design  and  workmanship. 
It  has  not  previously  been  published.  Like  the  valance,  it  first 
appears  in  a  Scottish  collection,  as  it  was  included  in  the  sale  of 
the  contents  of  Loudoun  Castle,  Galston,  Ayrshire,  held  on  the 
premises  (October  [8th  to  21st,  \e>2\).  It  was  catalogued  as  a 'fine 
old  sewed  work  border,  decorated  with  birds,  animals,  foliage 
and  flowers  in  rich  colours',  and  was  given  by  Judge  Irwin 
Untermyer  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1954.  It  is  ten  feet 
two  inches  long  and  sixteen  inches  high,  worked  chiefly  in  cross 
stitch,  in  wool  and  linen  on  canvas.  The  linen  thread  is  used  for 
the  white  parts  of  the  design,  such  as  the  unicorn  (No.  6),  which 
stands  out  in  spectral  clarity  against  the  woollen  background. 
Eight  panels,  each  about  eleven  inches  square,  are  decorated,  one 
with  a  coat-of-arms,  the  others,  each  with  a  plant,  with  two 
birds  resting  on  it,  and  an  animal  below.  At  the  right  side  is  a 
fragment  of  another  square  panel,  with  a  bird  and  a  daffodil.  But 

3  For  the  change  from  Renaissance  to  Mannerist  physique,  see  Winslow  Ames, 
'Some  physical  types  favoured  by  Western  artists'.  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  6th 
series.  Vol.  XL1V  (1954),  pp.  91-116. 

4  J.  L.  Nevinson,  'English  domestic  embroidery  patterns  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries',  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  28  (1940),  pp.  1-13. 
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6.  Pansy  plant,  unicorn  and  hawks( '-)  (detail  of  No.  7). 

7.  Embroidered  panel.  Scottish,  Seventeenth 
century  (probably  1631-1640). 

8.  Rosebush,  bull  and  ducks  (detail  of  No.  7).  The 
smaller  plants  are  thistles. 

9.  Strawberry  plant,  griffin  and  magpies(f) 
(detail  of  No.  7). 

10.  Campbell  arms  (detail  of  No.  7). 


there  was  evidently  no  intention  or  completing  it  since  the  narrow 
grey  and  white  edging  that  surrounds  each  element  of  the  design 
appears  here  as  a  finish  to  the  whole  piece.  The  uprights  that 
separate  the  square  panels  are  of  three  patterns,  containing  a  dragon 
and  a  bird,  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  or  a  monkey  and  a 
bird,  amid  flowers  and  foliage.  The  border  at  the  bottom  of  the 
panel  has  paired  sphinxes,  running  deer,  and  curious  horned 
females  between  cornucopias.  These  have  the  appearance  of 
misunderstood  two-tailed  mermaids — beings  whose  native  sea  is 
the  Mediterranean.  The  colours  are  very  varied,  but  subdued, 
and  uniformity  is  given  by  a  dark  green  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  background  in  each  square  panel,  and  the  whole  of 
it  in  the  uprights  and  border.  No  bright  reds  are  used. 

The  chief  interest  m  this  rather  naive  work  of  art  is  provided 
by  the  coat-ot-arms  (No.  10),  which  can  be  identified  as  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchy  (or  Glenurchy)  impaling  Campbell  of  Loudoun 
(or  Louden).  This  identification  has  kindly  been  confirmed  by 
the  office  of  the  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  which  has  also  ex- 
plained the  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  the  first  quarter  as  the  canton 
of  a  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  unheraldic  blue  and  white 
border  outlining  the  whole  shield  as  possibly  a  representation 
of"  a  decorative  fringe  surrounding  a  banner.  Some  details,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  in  embroidered  arms,  are  not  quite  correct. 
The  fourth  quarter  in  the  Glenorchy  coat  should  be  or  and  sable, 
not  black  and  white,  and  the  red  of  Loudoun's  gyronnyof  eight, 
ermine  and  gules,  is  a  tender  pink.  Another  embroidered  frag- 
ment of  this  period  is  known  with  the  arms  of  Campbell  of 
Glenorchy5:  this  also  is  slightly  inaccurate,  but  it  shows  the 
stags  that  are  the  supporters  of  the  shield  and  the  boar's  head 
crest.  Perhaps  the  running  stags  in  the  border  of  the  piece  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  are  supporters  that  have  forsaken  their 
duty  and  gone  back  to  the  forest. 

An  earlier  example  of  the  remarkable  assiduity  of  the  Camp- 
bell ladies,  and  their  praiseworthy  habit  of  including  coats-of- 
arms  in  their  needlework,  is  a  valance  in  the  Burrell  Collection 
in  Glasgow.  It  was  lent  to  an  exhibition  of  embroidery  and  lace 
in  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh  (1948)  and  was  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  being  worked  with  the  arms  of  Campbell  impaling 
Ruthvcn,  and  the  initials  of  Colin  Campbell  and  his  wife, 
Katharine  Ruthven.  Colin  Campbell,  sixth  Laird  of  Glenorchy, 
was  married  in  1550  and  died  in  1 5S3 . 

Th  e  seventh  Laird,  known  as  'Black  Duncan',  was  one  of  the 
first  Scottish  gentlemen  to  join  the  new  Order  of  'Knights 
Baronets  of  New  Scotland'.  Each  baronet  was  entitled  to  more 
than  10,000  acres  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  the  prefix, 
'Sir,'  and  the  suffix  'Baronet'.  His  wife  was  to  call  herself 'Ladie, 
Madame  and  Dame'.  In  return,  he  paid  1,000  merks  and  sent 
out  six  men  to  the  colony,  or,  failing  the  men,  paid  another 
2,000  merks.  This  canny  scheme,  characteristically  enough,  was 
evolved  while  James  I  and  VI  was  King,  but  he  died  before  it 
could  be  put  into  effect.  Incidentally,  the  land  in  question  was 
then  occupied  by  the  French. 

These  titles,  'Sir'  and  'Dame',  enable  the  initials  on  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  embroidery  to  be  presumed  to  be  those  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy  (1 577-1640),  son  of  Black  Duncan, 
and  his  wife,  Juliana  Campbell,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell 
of  Loudoun.11  All  visitors  to  Scotland  know  how  often  initials 
appear  on  old  Scots  buildings,  with,  not  infrequently,  the  knight 
and  his  lady  marking  their  rank  with  'S'  and  T)\  Sir  Colin  did 

5  Whereabouts  unknown,  illustrated  in  Sir  Thomas  [lines,  Scots  Heraldry,  second 
ed.  (1956),  pi.  XIII. 

6  G.  Harvey  Johnston,  Heraldry  <>///;<•  Campbells  (1920),  p.  56. 


not  succeed  to  his  father's  title  of  Knight  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia 
until  1631,  and  he  died  in  1640.  The  embroidery  can  thus  pre- 
sumably be  dated  to  the  period  between  these  two  events. 
Whether  he  had  the  right  to  place  the  Nova  Scotian  emblem  on 
'his  arms  is  open  to  question.  Charles  I,  writing  to  the  Lord  Lyon 
in  1635,  authorised  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  colonizer,  to 
have  the  arms  of  New  Scotland,  'quartered  in  the  first  quarter 
with  his  other  coats',  but  forbade  this  practice  to  the  Knights 
Baronets.7 

Once  we  know  they  were  worked  by  a  Scotswoman,  the 
rather  shapeless  little  plants  under  the  rosebush  with  two  white 
ducks  (No.  X)  can  easily  be  recognized  as  thistles,  and  the  fleurs- 
de-lis  on  the  elephant  panel  remind  us  of  the  traditional  links 
between  Scotland  and  France.  A  Scottish  origin  also  makes 
certain  stylistic  peculiarities  less  puzzling.  A  tree  with  birds  in 
the  branches  and  an  animal  at  the  foot  is  a  common  decorative 
motif  in  English  sixteenth-  and  early  seventeenth-century  em- 
broideries. Indeed,  the  examples  on  a  panel  of  about  1600  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Stuart8  are  very  similar  to  the 
Scottish  ones.  The  griffin  is  even  the  same  beast,  reversed  (No.  9). 
But  the  English  piece  is  in  bright  coloured  silks,  the  drawing  is 
sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  rendering  is  far  more  naturalistic: 
pomegranates  are  red  and  brown,  not  blue  and  white,  as  they 
were  imagined  by  the  North  Country  woman.  The  trees  in  the 
pattern  book  by  'Mattias  Migncrak  Anglois'  (La  pratique  de 
V aiguille  industrieuse,  Paris,  1605)  have  birds  above  and  animals 
below,  but  they  are  real  trees  or  bushes — pear,  oak  or  vine — not 
gigantic  flowers.  Richard  Shorleykcr— when,  in  his  Schole-house, 
for  the  Needle  (London,  1624)  he  shows  a  pansy  and  a  bird 
together — keeps  them  in  proportion  and  places  the  bird  safely 
on  the  ground.  But  the  Scottish  pansies  loom  as  large  as  the  tiny 
unicorn  beneath  them  and  support,  apparently,  hawks  (No.  6). 

The  embroidery  that  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  piece  is  a  valance  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Richmond.9  Here  arc  the  trees,  birds  and  animals, 
separated  by  narrow  upright  panels  of  scrolling  foliage,  with  a 
similar,  wider  border  at  the  top  and  bottom:  the  design,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  sophisticated.  This  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Wace  has 
described  as  French,  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  He  has 
pointed  out  it  differs  from  English  pieces  of  similar  style:  'In 
English  work  the  designs  of  flowering  scrolls  are  more  free  in 
treatment  and  more  naturalistic.  The  contemporary  French 
embroidery  is  more  stiffand  conventional  in  the  rendering  of  the 
patterns  and  displays  a  strong  feeling  for  symmetrical  and  well- 
proportioned  composition.'  Another  embroidery,  a  hanging 
with  representations  of  six  Cardinal  Virtues  (lent  by  Mrs.  David 
Gubbay  to  an  exhibition  of  English  needlework  at  Hove  Town 
Hall,  1927)10,  has  winged  mermaids  who  resemble  the  grotesque 
sphinxes,  emerging  like  hermit  crabs  from  shells,  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  Campbell  piece.  Mrs.  Gubbay's  hanging,  though 
called  English,  is  said  to  show  considerable  French  influence.  A 
mixture  of  French  and  English  characteristics,  and  a  survival  of 
earlier  motifs  well  into  the  seventeenth  century,  are,  in  fact,  just 
what  might  be  expected  in  Scottish  embroidery  of  this  period, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  this  attribution  confirmed  by  the 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  coat-of-arms.  (All  photographs  are 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art). 

7  Edmund  F.  Slafter,  Sir  William  Alexander  and  American  colonization,  1873. 

*  Illustrated  in  colour  in  the  catalogue  of  a  loan  exhibition  of  English  decorative 

art,  Landsdowne  House.  1929,  pi.  II. 

9  Illustrated  in  Apollo,  Vol.  17,  (1933),  p.  210.  A.  ].  1(.  Wace,  'Embroidery  in  the 
Collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Richmond,  Bart'. 

10  Illustrated  in  Old  Furniture,  Vol.  2,  1927,  p.  1  iy 
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Jamestown's  350  Years 

CELEBRATIONS  have  recently  begun  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  observance  of  the 
arrival  in  May,  1607,  of  three  small  ships  which 
had  set  sail  from  Blackwall  Wharf  near  London 
in  the  preceding  December  with  two  hundred 
and  five  courageous  adventurers  in  the  service  of 
the  Virginia  Company.  On  May  14th  they  dis- 
embarked on  the  Virginia  coast  to  found  a 
settlement  which  they  named  Jamestown  in 
honour  of  their  king.  For  nearly  a  century,  or 
specifically  until  1699  when  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Williamsburg,  Jamestown  was  the 
most  important  centre  of  political  and  industrial 
life  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
after  which  it  passed  very  nearly  into  oblivion. 
Not  quite,  however,  for  the  armies  of  the  Civil 
War  swept  across  it,  leaving  breastworks  among 
the  trees  that  surround  the  ruins  of  the  old 
church,  so  that  it  became,  for  its  many  associa- 
tions with  the  past,  a  place  of  commemoration. 

It  has  also,  in  the  present  century,  attracted  the 
archaeologist,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
the  National  Park  Service  has  been  working  at 
Jamestown,  with  the  result  that  the  abandoned 
capital  has  yielded  a  startling  amount  of  artifacts. 
Excavations  have  uncovered  the  foundations  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings.  Frag- 
ments of  pottery,  glass,  pewter,  ironwork,  tools, 
pieces  of  armour,  wheel-lock  guns,  clay  pipes, 
ornamental  plasterwork  and  other  objects  have 
been  brought  to  light  to  reconstruct  for  us  a 
picture  of  life  in  the  first  quarter  century  of 
colonization:  a  period  of  which  John  Smith 
detailed  a  long  list  of  sturdy  qualifications  in  the 
would-be  settler  'to  do  but  mere  well'. 

The  excavating  at  Jamestown  has  gone  for- 
ward intensively  in  the  past  year.  Of  great 
interest  is  the  long  structure  consisting  of  four 
joined  houses  built  on  the  principle  of  a  modern 
flat,  each  section  forty  feet  long  and  with  an 
overall  length  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  a 
construction  which  made  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  building  materials  and  gave  greater 
protection  to  the  occupants.  The  largest  building 
to  be  uncovered  has  a  porch  and  a  large  double 
brick  fireplace,  and  may  have  been  a  public 
building. 

The  settlers  who  came  to  Virginia  were 
interested  in  economic  development  and  the 
procuring  of  raw  materials.  Clapboards  were 
sent  back  on  the  first  ship.  The  forests  yielded 
an  abundance  of  oak,  cedar,  walnut,  cypress  and 
yellow  pine.  Class  and  pottery  were  made: 
the  first  as  early  as  1608,  the  second  certainly 
before  1650  and  possibly  much  sooner.  There 

One  of  the  earliest  maps  of  Virginia,  issued  in 
1612,  to  show  the  Jamestown  settlement.  In  the 
possession  of  Harry  Shaw  Newman. 


has  been  reconstructed  on  Class  House  point, 
on  the  original  location,  a  mile  from  Jamestown 
settlement,  a  small,  thatched  glass-house  where 
a  trial  run  of  glass  was  made  last  winter.  It  seems 
that  window  glass,  bottles  and  drinking  glasses 
were  the  main  output  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  shards  of  pottery  which  have  been  un- 
earthed show  that  a  lead-glazed  earthenware, 
bowls,  porringers,  jars  and  covers,  large  dishes 
and  pans,  were  made,  like  Staffordshire  and 
North  Devonshire  wares  in  England. 

Among  the  first  arrivals  at  Jamestown  were 
two  brickmakers,  the  first  of  many  who  came  to 
Virginia.  The  archaeologists  have  discovered 
tour  brick  kilns  at  Jamestown.  The  related 
industry  of  the  limeburner  is  represented  by  the 
remains  of  four  lime  kilns.  The  plaster  there 
produced  was  used  not  only  for  the  covering 
walls  and  laying  brick  but  for  adornment  as  well : 
fragments  of  decorative  motifs  such  as  masks, 
animal  forms,  and  numerals  have  been  turned 
up  from  the  earth. 

Reproductions  of  the  three  little  seventeenth- 
century  ships  have  been  built  during  the  past 
year  at  West  Norfolk,  so  that  the  visitor  to 
Jamestown  will  sec  in  the  James  River  replicas  of 
the  Susan  Constant,  the  Discovery  and  the 
Godspeed  which  brought  John  Smith  and  his 
companions  to  Virginia.  He  will  also  see  the 
reconstructed  Fort  but  not  the  settlement  in  its 
entirety.  Since  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings  which  stood  on  the 
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now  revealed  foundations  it  will  take  long  study 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  reconstruct  such 
dwellings  as  may  be  comparable  to  what  stood 
there  originally. 

In  the  meantime,  the  intensive  study  of  the 
site  and  the  valuable  material  which  has  been 
uncovered  will  occupy  students  for  some  years 
to  come.  Historians  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for 
the  archaeological  work  at  Jamestown  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

An  Early  Map  of  Jamestown 

WHILE  the  earliest  map  of  Virginia  appeared 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (published  by  De  Bry 
in  Frankfort  in  1  590  after  the  drawing  by  John 
White  in  the  British  Museum)  one  of  the  earliest 
to  show  the  Jamestown  settlement  is  here 
illustrated.  It  was  issued  in  London,  probably 
about  1612,  and  is  entitled:  Virginia  .  .  .  Dis- 
covered and  discribed  by  C  apt  an  John  Smith/ 1606 
(sic)  Graven  by  William  Hole.  The  inset  at  the 
left  is  based  on  the  work  of  |ohn  White,  who 
preceded  Smith  by  more  than  twenty  years. 
While  the  James  River  is  still  shown  as  the 
Powhatan,  many  names  seen  here  have  endured, 
such  as  that  of  Poynt  Comfort,  where  calm  waters 
gave  fresh  hope  to  the  storm-tossed  travellers. 
Cape  Henry  and  (  "ape  Charles,  at  either  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  bear  the  names 
of  the  sons  of  James  I,  and  Smith's  Island  that 
of  the  courageous  leader.  Small  crosses,  indicat- 
ing the  farthest  regions  explored,  show  that  the 
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Serpent  Divinities  (Nagas).  Stone,  Bihar,  ninth 
century.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

adventurers  had  penetrated  as  far  up  the  river 
above  Jamestown  as  the  Fales  (Falls)  where  the 
rapids  made  navigation  impossible  except  in 
small  boats.  The  Rappahannock  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  bearing  Indian  versions  of  these  names, 
had  been  ascended  by  the  intrepid  John  Smith 
and  he  had  gone  up  the  Susquchannah  as  far  as 
'Smyth's  Falls'.  To  this  region  he  assigned  a 
tribe  of  Indians  as  seen  on  the  right  of  the  map: 
'A  Gyant-like  race  thus  attired'  who  wore 
animal  skins  and  carried  enormous  bows.  The 
map  is  dotted  with  drawings  of  houses,  indicated 
as  'king's  houses'  and  'ordinary  houses',  and 
many  of  these  are  placed  beyond  the  crosses  in 
undiscovered  territory,  being  explained  as 
known  'by  relation'. 

The  map  is  of  the  early  type,  with  the  northern 
point  of  the  compass  at  the  right. 

The  Restoration  of  St.  Luke's  Church 

AT  the  same  time  that  the  work  at  Jamestown 
has  been  progressing,  the  restoration  of  old 
Saint  Luke's  Church  in  Isle  of  Wight  County, 
not  far  away,  has  been  going  forward  energetic- 
ally under  a  national  committee,  formed  in 
1954,  with  James  Grotc  Van  Derpool,  president 
of  the  Society  of  Architectural  Historians,  as 
chairman.  The  seventeenth-century  church, 
built  in  1632 — or  16X2,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  a  date  impressed  in  the  brick  wall  is 
read — replaced  an  earlier  structure.  Its  great 
significance  to  students  of  architecture  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  existing  church  in  the 
United  States  which  can  claim  to  be  genuinely  a 
Gothic  church,  its  construction  representing  the 
last  echo  of  the  Gothic  style  brought  by  English 


settlers  to  American  shores.  It  has  wall  buttresses, 
and  the  brick  tracery  in  the  arched  windows 
form  pairs  of  pointed  lancets,  making  it  in 
appearance  something  like  a  simple  mediaeval 
church  of  rural  England.  Originally  the  first 
storey  of  the  tower,  now  closed,  was  an  open 
porch.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  original  'wineglass' 
pulpit  was  discovered  in  the  region  and  this, 
with  one  of  the  original  turned  oak  balusters 
from  the  long  dismantled  rear  gallery  are 
serving  as  guides  to  the  reconstruction  of  interior 
ornament. 

With  the  removal  of  the  plaster  vault  the 
timbers  of  a  trussed  roof  were  revealed,  although 
these  are  not  the  original  timbers.  The  floor 
level,  twice  raised,  has  been  brought  back  to  the 
original  position,  and  the  rear  gallery  recon- 
structed. The  discovery  of  the  sockets  of  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  supports  of  this 
gallery  made  possible  the  replacing  of  this 
important  architectural  feature  of  the  church. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  laid  in  the  Flemish 
bond  which  was  in  general  use  throughout  the 
region,  and  the  walls  are  two  feet  thick.  In  spite 
of  their  sturdy  construction,  three  centuries 
worked  unavoidable  havoc,  and  when  the  walls 
were  discovered  to  be  in  dangerous  conditions 
three  years  ago,  the  national  committee  was 
formed  which  has  worked  persistently  toward 
the  preservation  of  this  historic  old  church.  The 
work  is  being  brought  to  conclusion  this  spring, 
and  is  completed  with  gifts  of  furnishings 
including  a  seventeenth-century  communion 
table,  wainscot  chairs,  brass  candlesticks, 
chalice  and  other  objects  which  will  give  the 
interior  something  of  the  effect  it  must  have  had 
when  in  use  as  Newport  Parish  Church.  The 
more  familiar  name,  St.  Luke's,  was  not  given 
until  the  nineteenth  century. 

Indian  Sculpture  for  Philadelphia 

FORTY-NINE  examples  of  Indian  sculpture, 
representing  the  development  of  Indian  art 
through  fourteen  centuries,  have  recently  been 
purchased  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
The  collection  has  been  on  exhibition  as  an 
anonymous  loan  to  the  Museum  since  1950,  and, 
as  it  is  considered  the  most  important  aggrega- 
tion of  its  kind  outside  India,  the  Museum  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  acquired  it  as  a 
permanent  possession.  The  collection  has  been 
exhibited  in  England  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  the  Indian  Institute  of  Oxford, 
and  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  while 
three  of  the  pieces  were  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1947  in  the  exhibition  of  the  art  of 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  earliest  example  in  the  group  is  a  fragment 
from  a  Buddhist  stupa  at  Bhuvaneshvar,  Orissa, 
in  Eastern  India.  It  shows  a  figure  in  low  relief, 
the  hands  joined  in  prayer,  the  treatment  bold 
and  simplified  but  full  of  emotional  power.  The 
style  of  Mathura,  where  the  art  of  image  making 
reached  great  height  in  the  second  century,  A.D., 
is  represented  by  four  fragments  in  the  native 
red  sandstone  spotted  with  yellow  which  is 
c  haracteristic  of  the  sculpture  from  this  region 
on  the  Jumna  River  between  Delhi  and  Agra. 

In  India  sculpture  forms  so  integral  a  part  of 
architecture   that  the   figures  that  adorn  the 


temples,  whether  those  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
or  Jainism,  seem  like  an  exuberant  flowering  in 
stone  that  parallels  the  flowering  forms  of  nature. 
They  are  not  naturalistic,  it  goes  without  saying; 
for  Indian  art  is  dedicated  to  concepts  of  the 
mind.  But  forms  seem  to  grow  out  of  stone, 
flow  and  blend  and  divide,  until  the  wall 
surface  vibrates  with  life.  The  single  figure 
counts  for  little  and  must  be  seen  as  a  part  of  a 
great  whole.  The  single  artist,  as  an  individual 
artist,  also  counts  for  little,  but  the  school, 
expresses  itself  as  one. 

Besides  the  figure  from  Bhuvaneshvar,  the 
Eastern  style  is  represented  by  nine  examples 
including  two  fragments  from  Konarak.  Here 
is  a  splendid  relief  of  the  terrifying  goddess, 
1  )urga,  slaying  a  demon  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo. 
There  is  a  pair  of  serpent  divinities,  nagas,  from 
Bihar  in  the  North  East,  a  ninth-century  work, 
which  shows  a  long  development  in  icono- 
graphy. The  symbol  has  been  so  often  contem- 
plated that  it  can  be  expressed  in  a  single 
flowing  line. 

Western  India  is  represented  in  eight  pieces 
from  Rajasthan,  one  of  the  finest  being  the 
figure  of  a  tree  goddess,  Vriksaka,  standing  on  a 
leaf-shaped  bracket  under  a  flowering  branch 
which  forms  an  arch  over  her  jewelled  head. 
She  is  accompanied  by  two  playing  children. 
The  carving  here  is  in  high  relief,  and  the  figure 
is  almost  free  standing  so  that  there  is  a  strong 
effect  of  light  and  shadow  by  deep  undercutting 
of  the  stone,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  flat, 
almost  unbroken  surfaces  of  the  nagas  from 
Bihar. 

A  figure  of  a  warrior  from  Jodhpur  is  a 
masterpiece  of  modelling.  Here  the  carving  of 
the  drapery  serves  to  accentuate  the  form.  A 
four-headed  Siva-Linga  in  white  marble  is  a 
fine  example  of  Shaivite  iconography.  Other 
examples  come  from  the  Western  Himalayas 
and  from  Central  India. 

A  Great  Manet  for  the  National  Gallery 

THE  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  recently  received  a  great  Manet  as  a 
gift  from  Horace  Havemeyer  in  memory  of  his 
mother,  Louisine  W.  Havemeyer,  donor  of  a 
great  collection  of  paintings  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  some  years  ago.  Manet's 
Le  Chemin  Ac  Fcr  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  by  the  artist  and  is  one  of  the  first  of  the 
large  canvases  which  he  painted  out  of  doors. 
The  little  child  in  the  picture  is  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  Alphonse  Hirsch.  She  is  shown  stand- 
ing in  her  garden  looking  through  an  iron  fence 
at  an  invisible  railway  train  which  has  sent  up  a 
great  cloud  of  steam  and  smoke  creating  an 
intensification  of  light  and  delicate  colour 
which  Manet  has  painted  in  magical  style.  The 
other  figure  in  the  picture  is  Manet's  model, 
Victorine  Meurcnd,  dressed  in  brilliant  blue,  a 
colour  repeated  in  a  lighter  tone  in  the  little 
girl's  sash. 

The  painting  was  admitted  to  the  Salon  of 
1874.  The  first  outburst  of  indignation  over  the 
disgraceful  ways  of  the  'impressionists'  had 
subsided,  but  approbation  was  sparing  and 
patronizing,  as  expressed  by  the  opinion  of 
Castagnary,  who  admitted  that  the  painting  was 
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so  distinguished  in  colour  and  so  remarkable  in 
its  rendering  of  light  that  he  could  'ignore  the 
unfinished  state  of  the  face  and  hands'. 

Boston  Acquires  Monet's  La  Japonaise 
TWO  great  paintings  by  French  impressionists 
have  just  entered  public  collections  in  America: 
for,  in  addition  to  Manet's  Le  Clicuiin  de  Fer  at 
the  National  Gallery,  Monet's  La  Japonaise  has 
become  the  thirty-third  work  by  the  latter 
artist  to  enter  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
The  addition  of  this  work  to  an  already  large 
collection  of  Monet's  paintings  was  explained 
by  W.  G.  Constable,  curator  of  paintings,  as 
having  been  made  because  it  is  the  first  figure 
painting  by  Monet  to  enter  the  museum.  At 
the  time  La  Japonaise  was  placed  on  view  last 
winter  a  special  exhibition,  drawing  upon  local 
collections,  was  held  as  'A  Tribute  to  Monet'. 

This  striking  work  is  sometimes  called  a 
portrait  of  Madame  Monet,  but  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  likeness  and  she  only  served  as  the 
model.  The  figure  in  the  picture  bears  slight 
resemblance  to  other  portraits,  and  her  hair, 
which  was  dark  brown,  is  golden  here.  While 
the  painting  expresses  an  interest  in  things 
Japanese  which  was  felt  so  strongly  by  artists  of 
the  time,  the  accessories  are  of  indifferent 
quality.  The  fans  are  such  as  might  have  been 
picked  up  for  a  small  sum  in  any  curio  shop, 
the  costume  shows  a  coarse  embroidery  of 
garish  ornament.  Yet  what  Monet  has  made  of 
this  material  is  a  masterpiece  of  colour  and 
design.  Monet  said  of  the  work  that  he  painted  it 
because  he  had  been  reproached  for  having 
given  up  painting  the  figure,  so  he  'painted  this 
japonaise  for  one  of  our  exhibitions'.  He  further 
explained  that  'my  friends  and  I  were  organizing 


exhibitions  to  which  the  name  of  Impressionist 
was  given',  so  here  we  have  one  of  the  early 
subjects  from  the  days  when  'impressionist'  was 
a  newly  coined  word.  That  he  was  interested 
primarily  in  design  is  evident  in  the  title  under 
which  the  painting  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in 
1876,  Panneau  DecoratiJ;  Japonnerie.  It  is  a 
costume  piece,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that — it 
has  the  glow  and  sparkle  of  a  new  world  of 
luminous  colour  which  was  absorbing  Ins 
generation.  Subject  matter  was  secondary.  In 
arrangement  there  is  a  rhythm  of  line  which 
shows  that  Monet  had  not  looked  on  Japanese 
prints  in  vain.  The  fans  that  cascade  over  the 
wall  have  a  fluid  grace  of  their  own,  like  leaves 
floating  on  the  surface  of  a  stream.  Such  studio 
pictures  did  not  long  hold  Monet,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  last  ot  its  type,  undoubtedly  the  greatest. 

Two  Saints  by  the  Torralba  Master 

TWO  Gothic  paintings  by  the  fifteenth-century 
Spanish  painter  known  as  the  Torralba  Master, 
which  were  formerly  owned  in  England,  have 
been  added  to  the  James  Philip  Gray  collection 
at  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
panels  of  St.  Blaise  (see  illustration)  and  St. 
Anthony  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Viscount  Gort  and  later  in  that  of  Colonel 
James  Bomford  in  Wiltshire.  They  were  not 
known  to  Dr.  Chandler  R.  Post  when  he  wrote 
his  history  of  Spanish  painting,  but  he  has  since 
seen  them  and  accepts  them  as  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  the  anonymous  artist  in  Aragon  who 
painted  the  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Felix  retables  in 
the  Church  at  Torralba  de  Kibota.  The  artist  is 
plainly  representative  of  the  international  style 
which  had  numerous  exponents  in  Aragon. 
Other  works  by  this  master  include  a  Coronation 


ot  the  Virgin  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  a 
Deposition  and  Entombment  at  the  Nelson  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

In  the  recently  acquired  panels  both  saints  are 
portrayed  seated  against  a  background  of  green 
brocade,  hung  from  the  ends  of  gilded  arches. 
Elaborate  tooling  ornaments  the  gold  halos  and 
the  area  above  the  brocade.  St.  Blaise,  in  dark 
blue  cope  with  salmon-coloured  lining  and 
white  robe,  is  a  striking  figure.  The  folds  of  the 
draperies  are  given  a  strong  sculptural  quality, 
and  their  heavy  outlining  is  peculiar  to  this 
master.  The  manner  of  painting  the  eyes  and 
hair  conform  to  other  recognized  works  of  the 
Torralba  Master.  The  panels,  which  are  fifty- 
tour  inches  in  height,  were  without  doubt  the 
wings  of  a  large  altar  painting,  the  central  por- 
tion ot  which  is  now  missing. 

Panels  from  a  Flemish  Altar  Painting 

POSSIBLY  three  quarters  of  a  century  later  than 
the  Spanish  panels  by  the  Torralba  Master,  and 
from  a  northern  artist,  are  the  two  small  panels 
which  were  presented  a  few  months  ago  by  an 
anonymous  donor  to  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Richmond.  These,  which  show  the 
Moorish  King  and  St.  Joseph  from  an  Adoration, 
are  painted  on  the  reverse  in  grisaille  with 
figures  of  St.  John  and  St.  Barbara.  Originally 
they  must  have  framed  an  Adoration  of  the  Kings, 
illustrated  in  Friedlaender's  Die  Altniederlaendische 
Malerei  (Vol.  VII,  No.  no,  PI.  LXXIV)  winch 
was  in  the  art  market  in  1928  and  has  since 
dropped  from  sight.  The  landscape  back  of  the 
Moorish  King,  and  the  architecture  in  the  panel 
showing  St.  Joseph,  join  that  of  the  vanished 
panel,  which  shows  two  of  the  Kings  kneeling 
before  the  seated  Mary  and  her  Child. 
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Although  the  name  of  the  painter  is  not 
known,  his  work  is  recognized  in  a  group  of 
subjects  emanating  from  Antwerp  around  the 
year  1500.  To  him  the  name  of  the  I  loogstraeten 
Master  is  given  for  his  Seven  Sorrows  of  the 
Virgin  painted  for  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine 
in  Hoogstraeten,  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 
I  Ins  is  recognized  as  the  earliest  in  a  stylistic- 
development,  but  no  exact  date  for  it,  or  for  any 
of  his  works,  has  been  established.  It  is  com- 
paratively clear,  from  the  evidence  his  work 
supplies,  that  he  has  felt  the  influence  of  Gerard 
David  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Friedlaender  he  may  have  come  from 
Bruges  to  Antwerp.  There  is  also  evident  in  our 
painter  the  influence  of  Geertgen  tot  Sint  Jans 
from  the  Northern  Netherlands,  which  may 
have  come  through  David,  or  been  received 
direct,  as  Hoogewerff  argues  in  his  De  Noord- 
Nederlandsche  Schilderkunst.  In  any  event  he  is  by 
artistic  inheritance  allied  with  the  still  greater 
figure  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  by  whom 
Geertgen  and  David  were  both  influenced.  The 
figure  of  St.  Joseph,  as  Pinckey  L.  Near,  the 
museum's  curator  of  paintings,  points  out  in  the 


Bulletin,  is  taken  from  an  Adoration  by  Hugo  or  a 
copy  of  this  work  by  David. 

Our  painter,  working  in  the  late  glow  of  the 
great  art  of  the  Bruges  Masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  a  minor  master  but  a  charming  one. 
His  figures  are  somewhat  expressionless,  but 
they  have  a  gentle  grace.  His  later  work  allies 
him  with  the  Antwerp  Mannerists,  and  some 
students  feel  that  he  may  have  helped  to 
formulate  the  style  of  the  Mannerists  with  their 
overwrought  refinements. 

The  Adoration  by  the  Master  of  Hoogstraeten 
in  the  Johnson  Collection  in  Philadelphia  offers 
one  of  several  instances  in  which  he  shows  his 
reliance  on  Geertgen  tot  sint  Jans.  He  retains 
this  also  even  when  his  style  has  passed  over  into 
the  Mannerist  phase,  as  in  the  Adoration  in  the 
Van  den  Bergh  Museum,  Antwerp,  and  the 
fact  that  this  influence  of  Geertgen  is  so  strong 
leads  Mr.  Near  to  believe  that  his  first  work,  the 
Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin,  is  not  so  late  as  1 505 
(Friedlaender's  suggestion)  but  must  be  dated 
well  before  1 500. 

Another  point  of  interest  regarding  the 
Virginia    Museum's    painting    concerns  the 


grisaille  figures  on  the  reverse.  St.  Barbara  is 
especially  attractive,  although  the  St.  John  has 
something  of  the  vacuous  quality  noted  in  this 
painter's  work.  Their  relation,  however,  to 
figures  in  the  wings  of  an  Adoration  triptych 
attributed  to  the  Master  in  the  Twenthe 
Rdjksmuseum  in  Enschcde  has  been  noted  by 
Mr.  Near  and  this  brings  them  still  more 
certainly  within  the  considerable  number  of  the 
attributed  works. 

Religious  Paintings 

A  NOTABLE  collection  of  religious  paintings 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
by  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  Masters,  has  been  created  within  the 
space  of  little  more  than  five  years  at  the  Bob 
Jones  University  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  Northern 
Gothic  Gallery  is  a  Crucifixion  which  has  lately 
been  attributed  to  Gerard  David  by  Dr.  Max  J. 
Friedlaender,  an  opinion  in  which  Scharf, 
Wescher,  Suida  and  other  scholars  concur.  The 
painting  now  hangs  in  the  oak  room  with  linen- 
fold  panelling  of  the  late  fifteenth  century  in  the 


(Left,  centre  and  right  below):  Two  Flemish  panels  (23 J  X  71  ins.),  c.  1500,  by  the  Master  of  Hoogstraeten:  the  'Moorish  King'  and  'St.  Joseph', 
both  of  which  are  painted  on  the  reverse  in  grisaille  with  figures  of  'St.  John'  and  'St.  Barbara'.  The  latter  is  seen  at  right.  Together  they  must 
certainly  have  originally  framed  an  'Adoration'  now  lost.  These  panels  were  presented  anonymously  to  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 
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University's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Near  it  is  the  only  complete  altar 
triptych  by  Lucas  van  Leyden  in  America;  an  example  by  the  rare  master, 
Frans  Mostaert,  who  is  seen  in  a  Landscape  with  Hagar  and  the  Angel,  which 
was  in  the  Vienna  Museum  from  the  eighteenth  century:  a  delightful 
panel  by  Mabuse  showing  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  Gothic  interior, 
before  a  fireplace,  with  three  angels  as  attendants;  a  large  painting  by  the 
Master  of  St.  Severin  showing  Christ  before  Pilate,  with  views  of  the  A  locking 
and  Flagellation  in  the  background.  The  latter  was  once  m  the  Wallraf- 
Richartz  Museum  in  Cologne. 

The  Gerard  David  Crucifixion  is  related  in  composition  to  the  well- 
known  rendering  in  the  Schloss  Rohoncz  Collection  in  Switzerland,  and 
like  it  has  numerous  figures  and  a  landscape  background  in  which  there  is  a 
distant  view  of  Jerusalem  shown  as  a  mediaeval  city.  The  architecture  here 
is  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  Schloss  Rohoncz  painting,  and  the  figure 
groups  less  complicated  and  dramatic;  although  the  Magdalen  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross  is  especially  fine  in  the  present  version.  The  figure  of  St.  John 
supporting  the  fainting  Mary,  at  the  left  of  the  Cross,  is  closely  related  to 
the  treatment  in  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  to  the 
Deposition  in  the  Frick  Collection.  Our  painting  was  formerly  in  the  T.  H. 
Ward  Collection,  London. 

A  later  work  by  a  Flemish  master  is  Van  Dyck's  Mater  Dolorosa,  once  in 
the  Russian  collection  of  Count  Orloff  Davidoff  which,  because  of  its  re- 
moteness, escaped  recording  in  the  usual  sources,  but  since  it  has  left  Russia 
has  been  enthusiastically  recognized.  It  was  included  in  the  'One  Hundred 
Paintings  by  Van  Dyck'  in  Genoa  in  1955  (No.  96  in  the  Catalogue). 

The  Holy  Family  in  the  Carpenter's  Shop,  by  Gerard  Van  Honthorst,  has 
been  added  to  the  collection  since  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  in  1954. 
It  was  in  that  year  included  in  the  exhibition,  Chefs-d' ceuvre  de  la  Curiosite 
du  Monde,  at  the  Musee  des  Arts-Decoratifs  in  Paris  and  has  recently  been 
in  a  special  exhibition  arranged  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Information 
which  was  sent  to  a  number  of  European  cities.  A  work  of  the  tenebrist 
school,  it  shows  the  Holy  Family  by  lamp  light,  the  illumination  coming 
from  a  small  lamp  held  by  the  youthful  Jesus,  w  hile  St.  Joseph  w  orks  w  ith 
an  adze  in  splitting  a  block  of  wood. 

While  the  northern  schools  are  represented  in  strength  in  tins  collection, 
there  are  outstanding  works  by  Italian  masters  from  the  primitive  period 
through  the  High  Renaissance.  The  collection  is  notable  for  the  quality  of 
the  work  by  minor  masters,  such  as  the  Master  of  San  Miniato;  Previtale; 
Bacchiacca;  also  a  trecento  master  of  undiscovered  identity  represented  by  a 
triptych  formerly  in  the  Ashburnham  Collection.  Great  names  are  not 
lacking,  although  the  collection  has  not  been  built  up  in  a  search  for  names, 
but  around  the  theme  of  religious  paintings.  All  subjects,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  illustrate  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  quality  achieved 
by  the  builders  of  the  collection  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  good  advice 
has  been  freely  sought  and  given.  A  great  number  of  scholars  in  the  held 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  members  of  museum  and  library  staffs  in  America 
and  Europe  have  aided  in  the  search. 

'Painting  in  America' 

A  LOAN  exhibition  and  a  seminar  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  in  May 
celebrates  a  new  publication :  Painting  in  America,  written  by  the  director 
of  the  Institute,  Dr.  E.  P.  Richardson  (Crowell,  New  York,  $10.00).  This 
book,  long  needed  and  long  in  preparation,  is  valuable  not  only  for  the 
extensive  historical  data  relating  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Ameri- 
can painting  but  for  its  critical  evaluation  of  artists  and  schools.  It  is  particu- 
larly to  be  commended  for  the  perspective  which  relates  American 
painting  to  the  European  background  in  which  it  originated  and  with 
which  it  has  continuously  remained  in  contact. 

While  tin-  i.irlikM  artists,  those  who  accompanied  the  explorers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  tended  to  portray  the  subjects  of  the  New  World 
w  ithin  the  conventions  of  the  traditions  in  which  they  w  ere  trained,  they 
were  frequently  moved  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  subject  to  work 
realistically,  as  when  the  Franciscan  monk,  Andre  Thevet,  drew  the  birds 
and  insects  of  South  America  in  1555,  and  John  White,  thirty  years  later, 
recorded  the  wild  life  of  Virginia.  In  the  views  drawn  by  Champlain  and 
Hennepin  there  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  landscape  painting. 

The  first  European  style  to  be  assimilated  in  America  was  the  late 
baroque,  brought  there  by  artists  like  the  German  Justus  Engelhart  Kuhn 
and  the  Swedish  Gustavus  I  lesselius  in  Maryland,  by  Smibert  in  New 
England  and  Bridges  in  Virginia.  Sc  arcely  less  important  was  the  influence 


(Above):  'St.  Blaise'.  By  the  Torralba  Master,  Spanish  c.  1425.  Panel, 
54  23  J,  ins.  In  the  James  P.  Gray  Collection,  Springfield  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Mass.  (Below):  'Crucifixion'.  By  Gerard  David.  Panel, 
39  30]  ins.  One  of  an  important  collection  of  Old  Master  religious 
paintings  now  being  assembled  at  Bob  Jones  University,  South  Carolina. 


of  European  engravings,  which  were  eagerly 
studied  on  tins  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  currents  that  stirred  Europe  continued  to 
reach  our  shores  although  at  times  they  became 
but  faint  ripples  or  eddies,  lessened  by  the 
impact  of  different  political  and  economic 
conditions,  frequently  by  frontier  life  itself. 

The  rococo  style,  brought  to  America  by 
John  Wollaston  and  Joseph  Blackburn  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  trans- 
mitted by  two  artists  of  more  than  limited 
talent  but  it  gave  new  life  to  a  provincial  school 
of  painting  which  by  that  time  had  been  forced 
to  nourish  itself  on  the  diluted  mannerisms  of 
Knellcr.  In  the  soil  thus  provided,  the  art  of  the 
young  John  Singleton  Copley  in  Boston  grew 
and  flourished,  a  phenomenon  to  be  repeated 
often  in  American  painting,  that  of  the  self- 
taught  professional.  By  persistence,  talent,  and 
the  assimilation  of  whatever  he  could  gain  from 
paintings  and  engravings,  Copley  became  the 
greatest  American  portrait  painter,  brought 
life  and  imagination  into  the  rococo  formula, 
mastered  the  expression  of  character,  and 
embodied  what  Dr.  Richardson  calls  the 
American  aristocratic  ideal  as  no  one  before,  or 
since,  has  done. 

After  the  interruption  of  the  Revolution  the 
new  generation  of  painters  was  under  the 
influence  of  neo-classicism.  John  Vanderlyn 
( 1 775-1 852),  the  first  to  'paint  the  ideal  world  of 
antiquity'  is  remembered  for  his  Ariadne,  'the 
most  successful  ideal  nude  produced  by  American 
neo-classicism'.  There  was  great  diversity  in  the 
art  of  this  period,  represented  by  Gilbert 
Stuart,  with  his  portrayal  of  the  'permanent  and 


timeless'  in  the  held  of  portraiture;  by  Trumbull, 
the  'master  of  expressive  movement  and 
chiaroscuro'  in  historical  paintings;  and  particu- 
larly by  Charles  Willson  Peale,  of  whom 
Dr.  Richardson  writes:  'How  he  arrived  so 
early  and  unaided,  cut  off  from  artistic  contacts, 
at  so  interesting  a  parallel  to  the  neo-classic 
portrait  style  worked  out  in  France  by  David, 
I  can  not  explain'.  Peale's  work  took  many 
forms.  He  painted  miniatures,  left  an  extra- 
ordinary trompe  Vail  in  his  Staircase  Group, 
made  silhouettes  with  a  physiognotrace,  and 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  with  the  first  American  scientific 
museum. 

A  continual  oscillation  between  naturalism 
and  fantasy,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  classicism 
and  romanticism,  has  been  evident  in  the  history 
of  American  painting.  Romanticism,  of  which 
there  is  a  glimpse  in  the  eccentric  William 
Williams  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century, 
became  a  force  in  the  work  of  the  gifted 
Washington  Allston  of  South  Carolina.  He  was 
the  first  'to  depict  nature  as  a  majestic,  beautiful 
and  terrifying  power',  and  was  also  the  first 
'whose  art  was  an  exploration  of  the  visions 
within  his  own  mind". 

The  account  becomes  more  complex  as  the 
nineteenth  century  advanced  and  the  line  grows 
sharper  between  the  cosmopolitans  like  Sargent 
and  Whistler,  and  the  individualists,  like 
is  and  Homer.  The  trained  professional, 
the  untrained  professional  and  the  amateur 
painter  are  all  present  in  various  degrees  of 
originality  and  banality.  Dr.  Richardson  dis- 
ith  the  use  of  the  term  'folk  art'  for  the 


'Moonlit  Landscape'.  By  Washington  Allston, 
of  South  Carolina,  the  first  American  artist  'to 
depict  nature  as  a  majestic,  beautiful  and  terrify- 
ing power'.  See  story  'Painting  in  America'. 

work  of  the  amateurs  who  have  given  us  their 
interpretations  of  prints  and  engravings,  'at 
times  showing  great  sensibility',  and,  like 
popular  speech,  'capable  of  pithy  expression  and 
shrewd  wisdom  .  .  .  '  But  this  is  not  true  folk  art 
which  is  'an  un-selfconscious  highly  developed 
traditional  craft',  following  'an  ancient  and 
traditional  sense  ot  design'. 

The  author  also  disagrees  with  the  usual 
assertion  that  the  original  development  of 
American  art  resulted  from  the  demand  for 
portraits.  Painting,  he  says,  answered  for  the 
early  artists  'a  need  of  the  imagination,  a  thirst 
in  the  soul,  that  demanded  satisfaction  and 
created  the  art  by  sheer  force  of  will,  while  the 
forest  trees  still  grew  around  them'.  The  need 
for  art  was  the  heritage  of  Europe.  The  history 
of  the  development  of  the  craft  makes  the  story 
of  American  painting  a  complex  one  and 
vastly  more  interesting  than  has  been  recognized 
by  European  art  historians. 

Colonial  America  at  the  Smithsonian 

THE  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  museum  so  extensive  that  no  one  should 
visit  it  who  has  less  than  a  week  for  a  preliminary 
impression,  has  recently  opened  an  installation 
of  American  furmture,  interiors,  and  decorative 
arts  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  entitled  'The  Hall  of 
Everyday  Life  in  Early  America'.  It  presents 
American  cultural  past  in  homespun  terms,  and 
is  not  primarily  concerned  with  decoration, 
design,  or  the  esthetic,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
such  installations.  In  many  American  historic 
houses  and  museums,  the  emphasis  on  objects 
of  only  the  highest  quality  and  objects  of  luxury 
has  given  to  some  the  impression  that  our 
ancestors  lived  in  far  greater  splendour  than  they 
did.  The  Smithsonian's  installation  emphasizes 
simple,  everyday  objects,  many  of  a  utilitarian 
character,  in  order  to  illustrate  such  themes  as 
women's  occupations,  children's  pastimes,  how 
homes  were  lighted,  etc.  The  decorative  arts, 
however,  are  by  no  means  ignored,  as  the  quality 
of  many  of  the  objects  is  of  a  high  order.  Much 
in  the  installation  is  shown  for  the  first  time, 
such  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  House, 
which  is  a  seventeenth-century  farmhouse  from 
Everett,  Massachusetts,  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  M. 
Greenwood  and  Mrs.  Greenwood,  which  has 
been  moved,  complete,  within  the  Smithsonian's 
capacious  walls.  Panelled  rooms  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  provide  fitting  back- 
grounds for  other  material  displayed,  which 
includes  the  Arthur  S.  Michael  Collection  of 
American  silver,  and  American  glass  given  by 
W.  Daniel  Quattlebaum. 
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PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  -inc 

N  E  W  YORK 


AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

Leslie  a.  hyam,  President 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERI  ES,  Inc 

980  Mad  ison  Ave.,  New  York  21 
CabLH:  PARKGAL  •  Telephone:  TRafalgar  0-8300 


'The  Village  Church'  by  VLAMINCK 

Oil  on  canvas  18x21  inches 

HRITimER  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings 
51  EAST  57th  STREET-:- NEW  YORK 

Tel.  Plaza  8-0410 


ART  -  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XI  1955/56 
just  published 

IJsting  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries^  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Zvo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

{Volumes  X,  l.X.VIII,  VII, VI,  V,  IV,  covering  1948-55,^ 
also  available  at  £2-  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  'tis,  per  annum  post  free. 

published  by  Kunst  and  Technih  Verltig  Ltd. 

8  IJpowskystr.,  Munich  25 
sole  agems    ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte    Street,    London,  W.\ 

(Mas  1 1 65 ) 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


A  Published  Work 
by  tin-  Spanish  Master 

ANTONK )  PUG  \ 

Active  1  <->  <,o  -  1  Mio 
On  canvas  57!  X  4^4  inches 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


15  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

PLAZA  5-4980 


Very  fine  Chippendale 
Breakfront,  6'  6"  high,  4'  7" 
wide,  18/2"  deep.  England, 
circa  1765. 

Manheim  is  the  agent  for  the 
Royal  Worcester  Doughty 
Birds  and  there  are  many  more 
fine  examples  in  our  collection. 

Manheim  is  known  the  world 
over  for  its  collections  of 
thousands  of  rare  pieces  of 
18th  Century  furniture, 
bric-a-brac,  silver,  china, 
crystal  and  paintings. 


409  ROYAL  STREET    •    NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


KNOEDLER 

Established  1  846 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


COURM  r,  (i. 
Port  rait  of  Jules  Bonlct 

1  qi    X    24  C. 


LONDON 

14  (  )ld  Ikmd  Street 


14  LAST  f7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


PARIS 

2  2  Rue  1  )es  Capucines 


THt.  1  ONNOIsShL'R,  May.  u;>7 


1  \\  III 


8-10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON.    S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


A  fine  Hepplewhite  Commode  in  the  French  taste. 

Length  at  back  :  6o  inches.  Length  at  front  :  49  inches. 
Height  :  <  ?  inches.  Depth  :  26  inches. 


STOWE  HOUSE 
STATE  DRAWING  ROOM 

An  exceptional  Chimney  Piece  in  Statuary  Marble  with  inset  panels  of  Porphyry,  ormolu  mounted. 
The   Onyx  centre  panel   is  of  great  interest  and   is  described  in  this  issue,  pages  144  and  14s. 

Height  5  ft.  8h  ins.  -  shelf  8  ft.  ins. 

Original  brass  mounted  firegrate. 


PRATT  &  SONS 

LTD. 

[58-160  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.  3 


FOUNDED  i860 


Tel.  KENsington  7328,  9821 
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GE  &  SONS 

LTD. 

NEW  YORK 

6  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 


Pair  of  Terracotta  Figures  of 
Beavers.  French,  18th  Century. 
Height  1  ft.  U  ins. 


P 


Pair  of  Chinese  Porcelain  Famille 
Rose  Vases  and  Covers,  on  ormolu 
bases.  Chien  Lung  (17364795). 
Height  2  ft.  4  ins. 
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CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


JAMES  II 


London,  date  1(186.    Maker:  W  I  and  mullets  as  recorded. 
Height:  8  I  inches.      Weight:  ti  ounces. 

Engraved  with  contemporary  Arms  and  mantling  of  Sir  John  Tremayne 
of  Heligan,  Co.   Cornwall  impaling  those  of  his  wife  Mary  Carew, 
.laughter  and  CO  heiress  of  John  Carew  of  Mevagissey,  Co.  Cornwall. 
(tec  Dictionary  of  \ational  Biographj  ) 
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Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Am  An  iiqi-ar.es  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 

TO  THF   LATE  Ql-EEN   MaR>  m  op  SwEORN 


•IOII>  SPARKS 

LIMITED 


Cljmege  Works;  of  grt 


A  Chinese  porcelain  vase  (one  of  a  pair)  decorated  in  Famille  Verte  enamels. 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD:  A.I).  1662-1722  Height:  10  inches. 


128    MOUNT   STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

GROsvenor  2265 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC  RENAISSANCE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

H8  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y. 


HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


BANKERS  since  1812 

Jessrs.  C  outt  s  <^  CO. 
Strand 


A  GEORGE  I  TAZZA 

A lade  in  Loudon  in  1717 
by  Joseph  Clare. 

tgi  ounce:*. 


I  aluations  for 
Probate,  Insurance 
ami  Division 


Antique  jew  els,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS    OF  ART 
TO    H.M.  THE    KING    OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Famille  verte  oviform  jar,  the  four  panels  enamelled 
alternately  with  Buddhistic  emblems  and  birds  on 
trees  with  rockwork.  Height  1  1  inches. 

K'ang  Hsi  period. 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams:  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 
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MAPLE 

Sheraton  Serpentine  Fronted 
Mahogany  Sideboard 
5  ft.  long 


Valuations  for  Insurance 
and  Probate 


MAPLE     &    CO.    LTD.,    TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD,    LONDON,  W. 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


Henley  Regatta  R  \()LI.  I)  I  FY  (1877-1953)  CaiiNa>  21  }  <2S^  inches 


Ma)  23rd  I <>  .1  une  1 5th 
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H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lt<l. 

TUDOR  HOUSE  •  BROADWAY  •  WORCS. 

1  el.  Broadway  2108 

GElje  mo£t  important  j§>tock  of  Ut\y  ^I8tl>centurp  jfnrmture  in  tlje  JlUblantis 


\  Pine  Panelled  Room  recentl)  completed  l>\  our  workshops. 
PANELLING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 


129-131  PROMENADE 
CHELTENHAM 

I  HI;  <  :<  >NN(  tISSI.l  >k.  June.  10S7 
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William  and  Mary  Period 


A  set  of  four  fine  square  based  cut  cornered  6  inch  candlesticks 
by  James  Bird.  London,  date  1699,  weight  50.00  oz.  the  set. 
The  hallmarks  are  in  good  state. 

A  casket  made  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  1690,  in  the 

tone  and  character  of  the  candlesticks  displayed  with  it. 

Made  by  Benjamin  Pyne.  size  10',  "  ■  l']"  •  2)  ".  Weight  38.00  oz. 
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Mi;    HYDE    PARK     6  7  6  7  GRAMS:    C'UI.I.EUS    ION  DON 
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SLATTER  GALLERY 

Annual  Exhibition 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 

Landscapes — Skating  Scenes — Interiors — Marines — Flower  and  Still-Lite  Paintings 

including  the  very  important 

'Still-Life  in  the  Grand  Manner'  by  Abraham  van  Beyeren 
'  View  of  Dordrecht'  and  '  Winter  Joys  '  by  Jan  van  Cloven 

10-5.30,  Saturdays  10-  1,  until  June  29 

50  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i 


SYDNEY  L  MOSS 

Chinese  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 


81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Established  1910 


MAYfair  4670 


A  well  modelled  Chinese  Pottery  Horse 
and  Rider  with  truite  crackled  cream  glaze. 

T'ang  Dynasty.  A  D.  618-906. 
Height  131  inches,  including  wood  plinth. 


We  shall  as  usual,  be  exhibiting  at  the 
Antique  Dealers'  Fair.  Stand  36 
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I)  M.  tr  V. 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 
and  Art  and  Antique  Dealers*  League  of  America 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.l 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 
Telephone  :  Welbeck  7107 


NEW  YORK 

46  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


'THE  RANELAGH  SINGERS' 
in  Chelsea-Derby  Porcelain 
circa  1770 

Pair  of  most  attractive  figures,  decorated  in 
delightful  pastel  colours.  Height  9  ins.  Marked 
with  a  gold  anchor  and  'D'  intertwined, 
and  with  the  painter's  initials  'E.D.'  in  blue. 


JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

fun  €>lti  CngUsfl) 
Antique  Hulbf  r 


A  George  II  Coffee  Pot 
Date:  1751 
Maker:  John  Payne 
Weight:  19.00  ounces 

Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone : 
Blackfriars  1038 
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Thomas  lumley  LTD. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  PAIR  OF  GEORGE  III  SILVER  CANDELABRA 
BY  JOHN  CARTER,  LONDON  1771 


r^v  TIT  t  c 

Dill  1  3 

LTD  . 

MB8H||r^  ^  III 

Finest  examples 

9  m 

of  \ 
iyth  century  Dutch  Masters 

6  DUKE  STREET 

b  I  .    JAMhb    :>  ,    LIJ  IN  U  U  IN  ,  b.W.l 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 

H  kite  marble 

Bodhisattva 
(probably  from 
Tien  Lang  Shan ) 
T  ang  Dynasty 

618-906  ID. 

DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1    BURLINGTON  GARDENS 

NEW     It  ON  11    STREET.  W.I 

r  U  r 

OF  MOUNT   STREET  LTD 
LONDON  ^_ 

have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  <h>  1  ertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Antique  jurniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 

★ 

MEMBERS  OF 
IIH    BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS* 
ASSOCIATION 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,   [nca   and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,    Bronze,    viz.    Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 

i  i  i  - 1  1 2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
"DAY [BLACK,  LONDON"                 HYDE  LARK  3851 

and 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  2858              Cables:  BARC'iKO,  London 

MIL  BERNARD  BLACK 

at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
Hill  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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Chariot  d' Arras'    (1853)    J.  B.  C.  COROT  Roh.uu.  Vol.  II.  No.  1 153  Canvas  23!  x  34  in. 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

3r    BR U TON  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XIX 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Telephone : 
May  fair  2250 


During  May 

STILL  LIFE  and  FLOWER  PAINTINGS  by 
EDWARD  BURRA 

30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Cables: 
Drawings,  London 


feg  -if 4 


ar3»Vt 


Specialists  in  fine* Antique  Boxes  &  Vinaigrettes 

Richard  Ogden  28-29  Burlington  Arcade  London  W.l.  Telephone  Hyde  Park  9136 


Re<  e  it  acquisitions  include  a  number  of  rare  hunting  boxes  from  the  Harevvood  Collection 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  June,  ios7 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD 

and  Son*  I  imiird 


Mahogany  Bureau,  in  beautiful  colour  and 
original  condition:  only   55   inches  wide. 


als°  37  STONEGATE      Est.  i829 

(rovvnPace  YORK 
I  Surrogate  I  V >  I\  I\ 

4467  Tel :  23864 


Members 
B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
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By  appointment.  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


M  A  L  L  E  T  T 


&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 


Telephone:  Mayfair  4477  and  6738-9 


Cablegrams :  Mallettson,  London 


A  fine  set  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  dining  room  chairs  of  exceptional 
quality,  consisting  of  10  singles  and  2  aims.  The  backs  are  carved  with 
draperies  and  husk  ornament  in  very  great  detail;  the  taper  legs  being  fluted 
and  finished  with  a  shaped  toe.  Circa  1780.  Overall  height  of  back — 2  ft.  1 1  ins. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


One  of  a  set  of  four  George  III 
Serving  Dishes.  London  made  by 
Robert  Garrard,  1807.   9  inches  square. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOI, horn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


FURSTENBF.RG.  c.  1755  -1760 
A  Cane  Handle  modelled  by  SIMON  FEILNER.  enamelled 

in  natural  colours;  length  5  J  ins.  (13.5  cm.) 
{Cf.:  Cahiers  de  la  Ceramique  et  des  Arts  du  feu  No.  5; 
Dr.  S.  Ducret:  Porcelaines  Inconnues,  fig.  ft) 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 


Telephone: 
KENsington  5272 


11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


HENRY  SPENCER 

s^^^  &  SONS  ^^^H 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD.  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  $31-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  J  5206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


An  unusual  Hepplewhite  folding  Drinking  Table 
of  interesting  design  and  in   excellent  untouched 
condition.  Constructed  of  choice  Cuban  mahogany 
with  a  fine  patina. 


In  the  closed  position  forming  a  Side  Table,  shewing 
each  outer  leg  retracted  into  the  side  members. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


Valuations  for 
Probate  and  Insurance 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 


19th-century  Landscape 
and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 


Phone  :  Qrosvenor  1966 


42  ST.  JAMES'S  PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I      cm*:  'Bm™,  Lo^w 


MAXIM  CABALLF.RO     ' After  the  Ceremony' 

A  magnificent  painting  by  this  celebrated  Nineteenth-Century  Spanish  artist 


Signed  and  dated  1900.  Canvas  29  X  40  ins. 


BRIAN  JOHNSON 

260  Kensington  High  Street 
London,  W.8 

Western  024b 


CARD  TABLES 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Rosewood  Card  Tables  with 
inlay  of  unusual  design  in  satinwood.  Circa  1 800. 
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Fine  quality  late 
18th  century  inlaid 
Mahogany  Secretaire 
Bookcase 


Showing  interior 
behind  cylinder  front 


We  are  exhibiting 
at  the 

Antique  Dealers'  Fair 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
Park  Lane,  London,  W.I 

JUNE  12th  to  27th 
STAND  No.  34 

(At  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase) 


1  it  EM 

I  II  H  ]  IB 

ft" 

1  » 

»--  -J  ! 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOanc  1234  Cobles  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

XXV 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
F I  REPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


Fine  Regency  Carved  Statuary  Chimneypiece. 
Length  shelf  6  ft.  2i  ins.    Height  4  ft.  ins. 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London     Tel.:   Kensington  0783 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace 
furnishings  of  all  types. 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


CEIARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Established  1889  Phone:    Welbeck  8664 


Important  Astbury  Figure  of  a  Cavalryman.    8|  ins. 
A  fine  example  for  a  collector.     Dale  circa  1740. 
(Photo,  in  colour  available  if  required) 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26C-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flax  man  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


A  Louis  XV  Bonheur  du  Jour 
Height  3  ft.,  width  I  ft.  4  ins.,  depth  1  1  ins. 


TELEPHONE  HYDE  PARK  0444 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


TELEGRAMS  BLA/RT/QUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
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ANNUA 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


APRIL  i 


Weekdays :  1  o  -  ^ .  ]o 
Saturdays :    i  o  -12.50 


WILLIAM  HALLS 

20  PICCADILLY  J 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sold  in  aid  of  THE 


1 

ANTONIO  CANAL,  called  CANALETTO  (1697-1768) 


cJuto  hieata  with  a  Church  in  the  back^rounJ 


'3ITI0N 

FOUR  CENTURIES 

9,  1957 

OUGH  GALLERY 


ANTONIO  CANAL,  called  CANALETTO  (1697-17^ 


Antique  Triumphal  Arch  with  Eton  College  Chapel  in  the  background 


CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 


Reginald  1  .  I  larrington 


Cables : 
I  I  IRIS \\  I 


1  OND(  )N 


120  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.i 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


rank  C.  Thrush 


Telephones : 

GROsvenor         &  5270 


Superb  Regency  Sofa  Table  in  very  rare 
calamandn  wood  with  satinwood  banding. 
In  mint  condition. 

From  Lord  Vivian's  Collection.  This  table  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  Regency  Exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton.  Circa  18 10. 

Size:  2  ft.   ■  4  ft.  1 1  ins.  (extended) 
Candelabra  sold  prior  to  publication! 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
SILVER  PORCELAINS 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Also  at 
104  MOUNT  STREET 

Telephone  GROsvenor  5270 


Clje  ©lb  filetakraft  ^>Ijop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Lid. 


' Le  Pont  de  Sevres' 

by 

ALBERT  LEBOURG 
Canv  as  15  >  24  inches 


H.  TERR  Y-ENGELL 

Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern  Masters 


8  BURY  STRI  I  T 

St.  James's,  London,  S.W. 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  2 bob 
Cables:  Artenael,  London 


J5 


Early  18th  Century  Brass  Chandelier.    Height  20  in.  Extreme  Span  27  in. 

Large  stack  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Lenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir  London  Telephone:  K  ENsington  5001 
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BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Paul  de  Lamerie 


A  superb  example  by  this  yreat  craftsman,  made  in 
London  in  1731  in  the  Britannia  Standard  of  silver. 
Engraved  with  the  con  temporary  armorials  <>l  Da  I  ton . 

Height  io\  inches         Weight  cc.l  o/s. 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE     tel.  o  lines)  223,963-964 
Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


P.    K  HI  I  A  K    I  I  M  I  1  I  I) 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Walton  House,     NORT]  II  EACH,  Gloucestershire 

Telephone  226 


Serpentine-fronted  commode  with  silver  handles  and  elaborately  fitted  top  drawer.  Pair  of  arm-chairs  with  carved  backs, 
with  four  single  chairs  en  suite.  Pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  covered  dishes  with  initial  WL  and  crests,  probably  for  Lushington, 
baronets,  of  South  Hill  Park,  Berkshire,  in  gold  and  colours.       All  circa  1780. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1957 


Pr  omenade  CHE  LT  ENHAM  Telephone  2821 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

UNDER  TEN  REIGNS 


A  FINE  PAINTING  BY  JAMES  RAMSA1 
'The  Young  \  rcher' 
30      25  inches 
Exhibited  at  the  Royal  ^cadem)  in  1825  (\<>.  L56) 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l  ^ 


air  2157 


\U  at  10  CI, ARE  STREET,  BRISTOL,  1 


ROLAND.  BROWSE 

&  DELBANCO 


HENRI  HAVDEN 


Distinguished  Old 
and 

Modern  Paintings 


19  Cork  Street,  Old  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 


in      2<H  ins.     Dated  1916 


REGent  7984-5 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5858 


An  unusual  revolving  Regency  Library-table,  in  finely 
faded  and  carved  mahogany  with  green  leather 
top  and  original  handles.     3  ft.  6  ins.  in  dumeier. 
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The  London  Silver  Vaults  of 
Chancery  Lane  W.C.2  have 
available  a  few  new  vaults 
suitable  for  retail  trading  in  silver, 
jewellery  or  objets  d'art. 

Enquiries  are  invited  from 
established  Silver  Merchants, 
jewellers  and  Antique  Dealers. 


Apply  to 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS  LIMITED 
Chancery  House  W.C.2  Tel:  HOLbom  0038/42 
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Rare  Mahogany  Hepplewhite  Breakfront  Bookcase  with  finely  carved  cornice.    7  ft.  wide. 
SEVERAL  OTHER  BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 
SPECIALISTS   IN  BOOKCASES 


H\)t  ©lb  $etoter  ^>ljop 


(CHARLES  CAS/M/K) 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


142    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W.3        Tel ..  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


jttarp 


Member  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

CHARNHAM  CLOSE 
HUNGERFORD 
BERKS. 

'Phone  200 


i  5th  CENTURY 
I  I  \|  I  \\    II  KK  \('( )  I  I  \  HUM 
Original  Polychrome 
Width  17  inches.     Height  1  <,  inches. 
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AGNEW 


J.  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 
(1746-183 i ) 

MRS.  ABEL  SMITH  AND  HER  DAUGHTER  MARY 

Signed  and  dated  [783 
Canvas  47  X  >g  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.i 


telephone   HYDE  I'ARK.nKS  and  91X1; 

XXXVII 


THIRD   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION   OF  THE 


Barbi^on  School 


C.  F.  DAUBIGNY 

May  15 — June  22 


Illustrated  Catalogue  in  aid  of  King  Edward  I  'II  Hospital  for  Officers  (Sister  Agnes' 

HAZLITT  GALLERY 

4.  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i 

Whitehall  6821 


DORSET  GALLERIE 

s 

Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

is  required  for  the  permanent  eradication  of  wood-boring 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 

Write  for  full  information  to  : 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 

49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  We 

Ibeck  8934 

Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 

 DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER  

Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  are  available,  e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth  century  oak, 
Georgian  (bolection  oak  or  pine),  Tapestry,  paintings,  Historical  armour,  several  Refectory  tables— 
up  to  18  ft.  in  length,  etc.,  of  which  information  may  be  obtained  from  : 


M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone :  Knightsbridge  9058 
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Charles  II  Casket,  with  rare  cut  card  decoration.    London  1673. 

Length  8  inches. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


1  set  of  i  George  II  Tea  Caddies—  (wo         by  John  Jacobs,  and  our  t'^i).  Maker:  I.S. 
Weight:  <(<  oz.  11  dwt.  contained  in  silver  mount  shagreen  case. 

From  the  Collection  of  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Tel.: 


WILLIAM  R.  DROWN 

Old  Masters 

45,  DOVER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i      HYDE  PARK  471  i 

CORNELIS  DE  HEEM                  (163 1-1                        Signed  in  full                 Panel  9A  x  13^  inches 

Established  1879  (jf         j  jj^j^  jj^fj^^  (From  Soutfl  Dudley  Street) 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  M  AY  fair  3884  and  3885 


A  long  Case  Clock  by  Thomas  Tompion,  ol  month  duration,  movement  entirely 
in  its  original  state  and  early  io  in.  dial  also  in  original  state.  Circa  ibHf,. 

Height  b  ft.  b  inches.  Illustrated  in  Thomas  'lampion,  his  life  and  works  by  K.  VV. 
SYMONDS    Page  59,  Figures  20-21 ). 
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truest 


St$te(xpi<ess 


The  House  of  (XP^ESS.    2IO  PICCADILLY.  LONDON.  W.I. 
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ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 


This   fine   quality    Diamond    Spray    Brooch  of  the 
Louis  XVI  period  is  part  of  a  varied  and  interesting 
collection  of  antique  jewellery  displayed  at  "  112  ' 
A  visit  of  inspection  would  be  appreciated. 

GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jew  ellers 

formerly 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 


112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  W.I  •  TELEPHONE  •  RIGENT  3021 


^1 


70    SOUTH  AUDLEY 
STREET, 
LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

Telephone:   HYDe  Park  5288 


An  excellent  Agra  Rug  on  red  field  with  blue  border.  5  ft.  II  inches  square 


(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD) 

Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD. 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
U  P  II  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CURTAINS 
C  A    R    P    E    T  S 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA  T I O  N  S 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  Queen  Anne  Walnut  kncchnlc  of  beautiful  figuring 
and  a  rare  golden  honey  colour.  Circa  1710.  Width: 
2  ft.  6  ins.,  depth:  1  ft.  6  ins.  height:  2  ft.  s  ms. 

A  walnut  Stool  of  the  early  1 8th  Century  on  Cabriole  legs. 
Width:  [9  ins.,  depth:  15  ins.,  height:  18  ins. 

A  carved  and  gilt  Adam  Mirror.  Circa  1780.  4  ft.  ■    1  It. 
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'Morning  on  Loch  Maree'  by  SIR  1).  Y.  CAMERON,  R.A. 

Canvas  31  X  485  inches 
Framed  37      540  inches 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,   St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  .VEIVPIC,  P1CCY,  LONDON 
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CONNOISSEUR 


MM 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cream  of  the 
antiques  and  works  of  art  currently 
available  in  Great  Britain  will  be  illus- 
trated in  this  Fair  issue. 

In  addition  to  illustrations  and  des- 
criptions of  some  of  the  more  important 
Fair  Exhibits,  there  will  be  around  100 
pages  of  lavishly  illustrated  advertise- 
ments. 


'THE  CONNOISSEUR' 

THE  FINEST  SPECIAL  JUNE  number  yet 

A  Welcome  Gift ! 

in  |une,  the  famous  British  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  (hosvenor  House.  Park  Lane,  London,  from  June  12-27. 

This  is  so  important  that  'The  Connoisseur'  devotes  nearly  half  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  June  number  to  a  Special  review  of  'the  Fair'. 

M ANY  PAGES  WILL  BE  IN  COLOUR 

The  articles  include: — 

FORT   BELVEDERE,    the   home   of   the    Hon.  Gerald  and 

Mrs.  Lascelles 

CANTON  ENAMELS  in  a  notable  private  collection 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN  COLLECTOR —Dr.  W  L  Hildburgh 

'PAGET'  SILVER-GILT  in  the  Frederick  Poke  Collection 

The  private  collection  of  SIR  JAMES  CAIRD 

ANTIQUE  BRONZES  in  the  LEON  BAGRIT  COLLECTION 

Painting  and  drawing  with  LORD  METHUEN,  etc. 

As  a  gift  to  Friends  Oversea  this  Fair  number  is 
unusual  and  unique.  Price  11/6  post  free,  from — 

The  Belgrave  Library 

22,  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18 


PADDI NGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen, ltd. 


98,  Crawford  Street 
w.i. 


de  FRESNES 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OA  K  FURNITURE 


AYRSHIRE 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


OF  AYRSHIRE 

CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 

Galston  3M 


C.  &  D.  O  IM>\<M.IH  I- 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF   ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone :  3567 


P.  II.  GILLIIVG1IAM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSFY  STREET  '  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


Olb  (irnghsi)  <^arbcn  Ornaments 

as  exhibited  at  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
Beautifully  modelled  Lead  Figures  Tor  the  Lily  Pool 
and  Rock  Garden. 

Vases,  Birdbaths.  Sundials,  Fountain  Fieures,  Wind 
Vanes,  Teak-wood  Garden  Seats,  Heraldic  Shields,  etc. 
Many  attractive  Inexpensive  Designs  in  Cast  Stone, 
and  Lead  (Antique  finish)  also  hand-carved  in  Solid 
Natural  Stone,    descriptive  booklet  (c)  post  free 

SANDERS    a  CO. 

3  67  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  N.W.I 
Inspection  invited.  Tel.:  EUSton  2938 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 
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By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  lilizabetli 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


By  appointment 
to  the  late  Queen  Maty 


LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.\ 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Georgian  Diamond  'tremblant'  flower-spray  Brooch. 

A  GROUP  OF  OBJECTS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 


Siberian  jade  frame  with  gold  mounts 
and    flame   enamelled    mount  with 
enamel  ties.  Set  with  six  pearls.  Signed 
by  V.  Aarne.  [vory  back. 
Height  3}  V  4!  inches. 

White  onyx  and  gold  ash  tray  set  with 
a  sapphire.  Signed  li.  <I>. 
Length  inches. 


W  hite  enamel  double  miniature  and 
mirror   frame   in    two   colour  gold. 
Signed  by  Perchin. 
1  .ength  2  ;  inches. 

Royal  blue  and  yellov\  enamel  bodkin 
case.  Signed  b\  Wigstrom.  With  gold 
mount. 

I  .ength  <,  I  inches. 


Siberian    jade    (nephrite)  miniature 
frame  set  with  pearls,  diamonds  and 
rubies,  with  two  colour  gold  mounts. 
Signed  In  Perchin.  Ivory  back. 
I  leight  inches. 

White  enamel  sealing  wax  holder  in 
gold  by  Perchin   signed  .  Two  colour 
gold  mounts. 
I  .'  ngth  \  I  inches. 


From  a  carefully  chosen  collection  of  English 
An  tiqucs-an  important  Hcpplcwhitc  mahogany 
shaped-front  sideboard.  7'  wide,  3'  deep. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

THE   GENERAL    TRADING    CO.    (MAYFAIR)    LTD.    1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane,  {Piccadilly '  end)  Wi.  Grosvenor  5762 


F.  E.  ANDERSON  &  SON 

5  &  6  HIGH  STREET,  WELSHPOOL 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE 

Hione:  Welshpool  3340 


A  veneered  walnut  Low  Boy.  2ft.  llins.  x  lit.  6ins.  with 
crossbanded  lop  of  fine  golden  colour.  The  handles  are 
original,  and  the  drawer  linings  are  oj  >ak.  c.  1720. 
The  small  bracket  clock  is  red  <  namel  with  fine  ormolu 
mounts.  C.  1740. 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  purchased  for  cash. 
F.  Osborne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  I  17  Cower  Street,  London,  W.C.I.  Euston  4824. 

Romantic  Ballet :  Wanted  to  buy  lithographs  and  other  souvenirs  of  the 
Romantic  ballet  1 830- 1850.  High  ju  ices  paid  for  those  in  good  condition; 
special  reference  to  lithographs  showing  Marie  Taglioni  or  Charlotta 
Grisi.  Autograph  material  also  sought,  box  No.  7043. 

Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  Mcbride, 
P.O.  _>■;  ;,  Hermosa  beach,  California. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  bCM/Palelle,  Dept.  C.R.. 
Monomark  House.  London,  W.C.I. 

Ivory  Miniature  by  Richard  Cosway,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carnac  .  Also 
Bust  Portrait  by  Van  Dyck.  box  No.  Ji>.\  \. 

ENGLISH  VINAIGRETTES  by  Eileen  Ellenbogen.  8  6  in.  39  pages. 
Illustrated  with  over  50  examples,  open  and  shut.  Bibliography.  List  ol 
makers  and  marks,  bound  in  decorative  cloth.  25/-.  The  Golden  I  lead 
Press  Ltd.,  -'(>  Abbey  Road,  Cambridge. 

/  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
ml.  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAS1  57//1  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  N  Y.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  hr  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Bos  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 
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QRANDPA'S  DARUNC,   and    THE  CHILDREN'S  PET 
by  E.  7.  AM  PIG  HI 


HARDING  &  BROWN  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers 
182  BROMPTON  ROAD,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.3 

Tel.:  KENsinjjton  0380,  5634 


IAN  MacNICOL 


WANDERING  TIDES  OF  MORVERN 

Sir  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  R.  A. 
<  lanvas  45      42  inches 
Kxhihii.d  Royal  Academy  1923 


50  West  George  Street,  Glasgow,  C.2 

Telephone:  Donglas  0039 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.D.A.  LTD.  ESTABLISHED  I  79O 


Fine  Set  ol  3  GEORGE  HE  177(1.  «>val  headed  Salvers  by  R.  MAKEPIECE  and  T.  CARTER 
Large  Salver  15.J  inches — 2  Small  Salvers  9  inches — Weight  60  oz.  Price  £265 

Pair  of  GEORGE  IE  1754,  Taper  Sticks  by  J.  QUANTOCK 
Height  5  inches.  Weight  8  oz.  Price  £120 

GEORGE  IV.         Smai.i  Gokiei  Pot,  Stand  and  Lamp,  \r  \\   I5EEE(  I IAMHERS 
Heieht  7  J  inches.  Weight  14.2  oz.  Every  part  fully  marked  Price  £37  10s.  od. 


PHONE : 
MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  60 


cables:  landawata 
i- en,  london 


THE   FIELDS,    I IOVERINGHAM,  NOTTS. 


Nottinghan 


mill 


WALKER,  WALTON  &  HANSON 

( '.  Ii  a  r  i  c  r  c  d    S  u  r  veyors 
an-  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  on 
WEDNESDAY,  22nd  MAY,  1957  at  10-30  a.m. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  RESIDENCE 
including 

An  important  SET  OF  EIGH  1  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  DINING  CHAIRS. 
An  EARLY  XYIIItl.  CI.M  l  RY  WALNUT  ESCRITOIRE.  A  CHIPPENDALE 
SERPENTINE  FRONTED  SIDEBOARD.  An  EARLY  XVIIIth  CENTURY 
WALNUT  BUREAU  2' 6"  wide.  An  EARLY  XVIIIth  CENTURY  WALNI  T 
KNEEHOEE  DESK  ■/6"  wide.  A  WELSH  OAK  TRIDARN.  A  FINE  PERSIAN 
CARPET.  A  small  GEORGIAN  MAHOGANY  SOFA  TABLE,  GENT'S  MAHOG- 
ANY WARDROBES.  TOILET  MIRRORS.  JEWELLERY,  PORCELAIN.  ( 111  IN  A, 
SILVER  and  other  HOI  SEHOL1)  LI  lit :  I  s. 

On  view  MONDAY,  20th  MAY,  from  9-30  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 

Illustrated  catalogues,  price  2  6d.  each,  obtainable  from  the  Auctioneers, 
WALKER,  WALTON  &  HANSON,  byard  Lane,  Bridlesmith  Gate,  Nottingham. 


(Tel.  47271  S) 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET    -    PHONE  31156 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the    world.    Storage    facilities  at 
London,   Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


umpson  Ltd 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Sweet 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfair  6622 


'  J~  S  J*  j 

I  I  II   (  ( iNN(  >ISSEl  IR,  |unc,  i«js? 


'  s  s  j-  s  y\y  s  v 
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I  BADEN-BADEN  [ 

(Black  Forest)  | 
BRENNER'S  PARK  HOTEL  | 

^1 IllllllllllllllfllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllMtllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllltltCMIIlllllllllltlMIIII  1^ 

HOLIDAYS  IN  SWITZERLAND 


THE  LLOYD  HOTEL 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 

First-class  Hotel  facing  lake.  100  beds.  Private  baths. 
Telephone  in  bedrooms.  Open  the  whole  year  round. 

Moderate  Terms. 


HOTEL  DES  BERG1TES 

GENEVA 

First  class  Hotel  in  best  situation  on  the  Lake 
near  business  centre 

H.  VERDINO,  MANAGER 

Cable  Address  :  Bergueshotel     Telephone  :  (022)  326645 


BEAURIVAfiEPALACE 

LAUSANNE        One  hi/.  SWITZERLAND 

Incomparable  situation  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Geneva  in  own  extensive  grounds. 

ERNEST  SCHAERER  MANAGER 


THE  NEW  ABSORBENT 
COTTON  UNDERWEAR 


vTltHlStl'l'ltll'S 

^Jhc  I  la  me  jvfQucdiiAj 


INSIST  ON 


Makers  of  ihe  famous  81  Socks  unk  red  lops  since  18 
ir  unobtainable,  wrile  Dtp'  M6,  Two  Steeples  I  U  ,  Wigston, 


I  II 


Fine  Quality  and  important  iSth  century  Chimneypiece 
of  Statuary  and  Fleur  de  Peche  Marbles 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  .  .  6'  3" 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  ....  5'  2" 


OPENING  WIDTH  ...  3'  6' 
OPENING  HEIGHT.  .  .  3'  8 


T.     CKOWTHKK     &  SON 


(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD.) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  Fulham  1375-7  Cable  Address;  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Pleose  Note:  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 
Branch  :   96    BROMPTON    ROAD,    LONDON,    S.W.3  KEN  7388 


JOHN  NICHOLSON 

of  38  East  97th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


*     IN  LONDON  MAY  1st  UNTIL  AUGUST 
wishes  to  purchase  paintings  by 

GAINSBOROUGH,  CONSTABLE,  HOGARTH, 
WHISTLER,  RENOIR,  COROT,  DUFY,  FANTIN, 
BOUDIN,  I  LAMINCK,  I9th  CENTURY  FRENCH,  etc., 
also  paintings  of  American  interest,  Portraits  and  Views 

Please  w  rite  <>i'  phone  : 

2  WILTON  TERRACE,  BEEGRAVE  SQUARE,  LONDON,  S.W.i.  Phone  SLOANE  2826 


FREDK.  T.  CLAMP 

NOTTINGHAM 

liy  ordei  n/  the  Executors  oj  Jolm  Grosvenor  Laing,  deceased 

9  PARK  DRIVE 

THE  PARK 
NOTTINGHAM 

IMPORTANT  AUCTION  SALE 

on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
23rd  and  24th  May,  1957 

of 

18th-century  Furniture  including  a  RARE  LONG 
CASED  CLOCK  by  JOSEPH  KNIBB  (formerly 
the  property  of  Admiral  Byng)  Regency  Chandelier, 
Silver,  China,  Glassware,  Oil  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Prints  and  Engravings,  Miniatures.  Objets  d'Art 
and  Collection  of  Books. 

Part  of  the  former  WADMORE  COLLECTION 
Plaster  Casts  by  John  Henning,  1771-18^1,  The 
Andria  Medallions,  Ivory  Medallions  and  others,  a 
leaf  from  'The  Book  of  Hours'  and  m.mvotlier  items 

Illustrated  Catalogues  (2/6  each)  mi 

Auctioneers'  Offices,  4/6  St.  Peter 
NOTTINGHAM  Telephones  44968  48456 


ART  -  PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XI  1955/56 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
fatuous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.    Price:  fz.io. 

{Volumes  X,  IX,  \  'III,  VII,  VI,  V,  IV, covering  1948-55,^ 
also  available  at  £z-  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post free. 

published  by  Kuiist  mid  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
sole  agents    ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
(Mus  1 1 6  5 ) 
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PICCADILLY  REQENT  STREET  LOOKING,  TOWARDS  THE  DUKE 

Coloured  lithograph  by  and  after  T.  S.  BOYS  1842  OF  YORK'S  COLUMN 

Coloured  lithograph  by  and  after  T.  S.  BOYS  1842 


ENTRANCE  OF  PICCADILLY  OR  HYDE  PARK 
CORNER  TURNPIKE 
Coloured  aquatint  by  and  after  DAGATY  17^7 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANQE,  CORNH/LL 
Coloured  aquatint  by  D.  HAVELL  after  T.  H.  SHEPHERD  1816 


EXHIBITION    OF   PRINTS  OF 

OLD  LONDON 

1750—1850 

FRANK  T.  SARIN 

(V.  Philip  Sabin) 

Established  i  848 


PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.y 

Phone:  KEN  4914  &  yySy.  Cables:  SABINUS  London 


Snuffers  and  their  platter.        1718-1725.     Fermier  Qeneral  Ch.  Cordier 

JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JEWELLER  -  ANTIQUE  DEALER  -  SILVERSMITH 

7  RUE  DE  LA  PAIX  Phone  RIC  9877 

PARIS 


STADTWALDG  U  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

The  1957-1959  edition  of 

'GUIDE  EMER' 

EUROPEAN  ANNUAL  GUIDE   BOOK  OF 

the  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

THE  COLLECTOR^and  the  BOOK  LOVER 
The  most  complete  directory  of 

antique  dealers,  antique  fairs,  art  galleries,  auctioneers,  curio 
shops,  packers,  restorers,  shipping  agents  and  valuers,  etc. 

Classified  under  countries,  towns 
and  specialists 

15,000  NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES 
in  fifteen  countries 

An  invaluable  book 

for  all  antique  dealers  and  collectors  on  their  travel  *  /// 
search  of  works  of  art  and  in  their  reference  libraries 

Order  your  copy  now  from: 

B.  T.  BATSFORD  Ltd. 

4  Fitzhardinge  Street,  Portman  Square 
LONDON,  W.  I     Price  £1  2s.  6d.  post  free    WEL  0537 
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ANTIQUE  SILVER  FROM  IRELAND 


George  III  four-piece  Tea  and  Coffee  Set  of  fine  quality  and  fine  marks.  Tea  Set,  London  180?. 
Maker  Robert  lnnes.     Coffee  Pot,  London  1792.     Maker  John  Scholield.     Total  weight  55  ounces. 


orge  III.  fine  two-handled  oval  Tea  Irav  with  gadroon  border  and  shaped 
idles.  London  1X05.  Maker  Wm.  Bur  wash.  Length  of  Tray,  not  including 
idles.  24  ins.  long.  17  ins.  wide.    Net  weight  100  ounces. 


Pair  of  Georgian  two-light  Candelabra  standing  on  Wedgwood  bases  ormolu 
mounted  on  ball  feet.  Circa  IN20  In  fine  condition.  Height  2  ft,  ()  ins 
Width  across  inches. 


I  si  tBLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 


Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jew  ellers  and  Silversmith' 


31  &32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  inC 

NEW  YORK 


AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 

980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 
CaBLF.:  PARKGAL  •  Telephone:  '1  Ral  L-.n  9-8300 


JUST  OFF   TiiF  PRESS 

Sixth  Edition 

MASTAI5 

NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
OF 

THE  U.S.  ART  &  ANTIQUE  TRADE 

ART  MUSEUMS  of  the  U.S.A.,  CANADA,  MEXICO, 
BELGIUM,   THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  FRANCE,  ITALY, 
THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  SWITZERLAND 

ART  AND  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  and  Kindred  Tr.nl.  s 
)!!  classifications:  Americana,  Arms  and  Armors,  Auctioneers, 
China,    Coins    and    Medals,    Gifts,    Interior  Decorators, 
Paintings  'classified).  Tapestries,  Silver,  etc. 

AUCTION  PRICES  for  Paintings  1953-56  ($1,000  and  over) 

Price  S17.50    By  mail  only.  Payment  with  order. 

MASTAI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
•J  1    East    -)7th   Street,   New  York  22 
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SALES     BY     PUBLIC  AUCTION 


AUCTIONEERS: 

Me.  Alph.  BELLIEK. 

30  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  PARIS 
Me.  Etienne  ADER.  6  rue  Favart,  PARIS 

Important  Ensemble  of 

ANTIQUE  ROUEN  EARTHENWARE 

(some  with  yellow  background) 

OLD  EARTHENWARE  AND  PORCELAIN 

Paris,  Saint  Cloud,  Sevres 
Pair  of  porcelain  vases  of  the  Kang-Hsi  period 

OBJETS  D  ART  AND  FINE  FURNITURE 
(Louis  XIV) 

Equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV  in  bronze  (17th  century) 
Pair  of  candlesticks  and  drawing  room  furniture 
(Louis  XIV) 

PAINTINGS  by  LARGILLI  ERE 
and  MONNOYER 

TWENTY  ONE  DRAWINGS  by  RIGAUD 

Views  of  the  Chateau,  Gardens  and  Groves  at  Versailles 
from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  JEAN-BLOCH 

Experts:  Messrs.  C.  and  T.  CATROUX,  DAMIDOT, 
LACOSTE.  PROST 


AUCTION  EER : 
Me.  Etienne  \DER,  6  rue  Favart,  PARIS 

OBJETS  D  ART  AND  FINE  FURNITURE 
(18th  Century) 

ANTIQUE  PORCELAINS 

China  -  Marseille  -  Saint  Cloud 

LACQUERS 
CHAIRS  AND  FURNITURE 

Authentic  work  of  the  Master  Cabinet  Makers 
Garnier  -  Jacob  —  Mantel  —  Riesener  -  R.V.L.C.  -  Saunier 

ENGRAVINGS  FROM  18th  CENTURY 

having  furnished  the  study  of 
Mr.  LOl  IS  I  ICTOR  PUIFORCAT,  Silversmith 

and  belonging  to  various  owners 

Experts:  Messrs.  DAMIDOT  and  LACOSTE 
M.  &  MLLE.  ROUSSEAU 


Sale:  Tuesday,  May  21,  i<)57  at  2-30  p.m. 
Public  Viewing :  Monday,  May  20  from  ()  a. in.  to  12  noon;  2  to  (>  />.»/. ;  ()  to  1  1  p.m. 


Auctioneer:  Me.  Etienne  ADER.  6  rue  Favart.  PARIS 


COLLECT  10 IS  of  H.H.  Prince  ALY  Kll  I  \ 

MODERN  PAINTINGS 
WATER  COLOURS  -  DRAWINGS 
GOUACHES 

by  Bourdellc.  Corot,  Derain.  I)uno\er  de  Segonzac, 
Pascin.  Henoir 

REACHES  and  SEASCAPES  by  E.  ROUDIN 

SELF-PORTRAIT  by  E.  DEGAS 

Masterpieces  by  RAOUL  DUFY,  MAURICE 
UTRILLO,  MAURICE  de  VLAMINCK 

Experts:  Messrs.  Jacques  DUBOURG,  PACITTJ 


Sale:  Thursday,  May  2;},  [957  a/  2-30  p.m. 
Public  Viewing.s :  Wednesday,  May  22  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon;  2  to  ()  p.m. ;  9  to  1  1  p.m. 


II 


MODERN  PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS  AND  WATER  COLOURS 

!i\  Boudin,  Corot,  Delacroix.  Lebourg.  Picasso. 
Pissarro.  Utrillo 


Belonging  t<>  various  metiers 


SALES  HELD  AT  THE  GALERIE  CHARPEN TIER,  76  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honorc,  PARIS 


PORTUGAL 


THE  CENTRAL  NAVE  OF  ALCOBACA'S  MAJESTIC 
CISTERCIAN  ABBEY,  A  MASTERPIECE  OF  EARLY 
GOTHIC    ARCHITECTURE    IN  PORTUGAL. 


i. 


For  information  apply  to  the  Por- 
tuguese State  Tourist  Department, 
Palacio  Foz,  Praca  dos  Restaura- 
dores,    Lisbon  /  Portugal,    or  to: 


iiCASA  DE  PORTUGAL)), 
7,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris 


«CASA  DE  PORTUGAL », 
20,  Lower  Regent  Street, 
S.  W.  L,  Londres 

«CASA  DE  PORTUGAL)) 
630,    Fifth    Avenue,  New-York 


«CASA  DE  PORTUGAL » 
Nairobi,  Kenia 

CENTRE  PORTUGAIS 
D'INFORMATIONS, 

41,  Quai  Wilson,  Geneve 


((SOLAR    DE    PORTUGAL ». 
13,  Grande  Place,  Bruxelles 

«CENTRO  PORTOGHESE 
D'INFORMAZIONI)), 
30,  Via  Monte  Savello,  Roma 
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KNOEDLER 

/  stablished  i  846 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


\.  1)1  RAIN 
Mmc.  Catherine  1  lessli 
21'*  <  28?  cm. 


NEW  YORK 

.4  HAST  r7th  STREET 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


PARIS 

?  2  Rue  Dos  Capucines 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


I  s  I  \Bl  Mil  |)   ,  s7s 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


Mr.  Tudbury  of  Wells 
by 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH 
1727-1788 


1  5  EAST  f7th  STREET,  NEW  Y(  )RK, 
N.Y. 


On  canvas,  jo  X  !J  inches 
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THE  ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


TE  HUA  BLANC  DE  CHINE 


I  in  Chinese  were  producing  creamy  white  glazed  hard  paste 
Porcelains  in  Te  I  lua,  in  Fukicn  Province,  many  centuries  ago. 

There  is  extremely  little  authentic-  knowledge  extant  about 
their  early  history,  very  few  of  their 
produc  ts  bear  reign  marks  and  only 
a  few  of  their  c  raftsmen  signed  their 
wares,  but  examples  are  known, 
bearing  dates  as  early  as  A.l).  1610 
and  it  is  probable  that  c  reamy  glazed 
wares  were  being  produced  in  Fukien 
during  the  Sung  Dynasty  (10th 
Century). 

The  Te  I  lua  wares  have  been 
collected  and  appreciated  by  Western 
connoisseurs  for  many  generations 
and  in  recent  years,  increasing 
demand  by  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can collectors  has  tended  to  make 
good  examples  scarce. 

Although  a  great  range  of  objects 
were  produced,  including  Incense 
burners,  Vases,  Wine  and  Tea  Pots, 
animals,  birds,  dishes,  cups,  brush- 
pots,  and  figures  of  Deities,  Sages, 
etc.,  probably  the  most  prized  arc 
the  superb  figures  of  Kuan  Yin 
('One  who  hears  cries')  variously 
described  as  Goddess  of  Mercy, 
Seamen's  Goddess,  etc. 


By  kind  permission  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Crown  Copyright) 

Goddess  of  Fecundity, 


She  is  the  most  popular  of  all  Buddhist  figures  and 
is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  a  variety  of  materials, 
including    fade,    Hardstoncs,    Pottery,   Porcelain,  Bronze, 

Enamels,  etc.,  in  a  profusion 
of  poses,  sometimes  alone,  often 
with  attendant  acolytes  and 
attributes. 

The  Te  Hua  porcelains  reached 
their  zenith  in  the  17th  and  early  1 8th 
Centuries,  when  the  finely  ground 
paste  and  the  rich  glossy  glaze  and 
sharp  sensitive  modelling  achieved 
a  quality  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
porcelain. 

It  is  probable  that  the  craftsmen 
responsible  for  these  lovely  wares 
were  fully  aware  of  their  perfection 
and  for  that  reason  were  reluctant 
to  'gild  the  Lily'  by  adding  coloured 
decoration. 

Production  of  white  glazed 
porcelain  continues  at  Te  Hua 
to  the  present  day,  but  the 
quality  of  paste,  glaze  and 
modelling  is  not  in  the  least 
comparable  with  that  of  the  earlier 
periods. 

The  Kuan  Yin  illustrated  is  creamy  white  in  tone  and 
of  the  late  17th  Century. 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  [918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  tin-  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 


TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943 


1  Alii  I  S  :  BR1TANTIQ  LONDON 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Abbey  5894 


dolour  films 
on 

request 


mtfreb  Hiilltams  (Antiques) 

Jfinc  (Cnglisf)  anb  Continental  Ceramics 


Telephone:  EASTB<  )l  KM.  780 


CHELSEA 

An  oval  Dish,  painted  with  various  fruits  ami  leaves  in  brilliant  colours. 
Brown  anchor  mark.        Length  10  inches         Circa  [758. 

38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Gables:  ANTIQUITY,  Easlbouru 


I.XIII 


\n<  ient  deck  black  figure 
Amphora  l>v  Nicosthenes 
i  signed )  and  painter  N . 

( )n  neck — Horsemen,  youths 
.mil  a  combat. 

On  bod)  —  Youths,  nun  and 
women  dan<  ing  and  a  courting 

SI  t'TU'. 

I  leight  i  j  [  inches. 
\ttic,  . .  140  B.C. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 


EST.  1772 


Found  at  Cervetri.  I  ror 
A.  Castellani,  j.  St 
Hodgson  and  Marquej 
Sli«o  Collections. 


Described  in  HHLBIG,  Bu 
1866. 


I  xhibited  at  the  Burli 
line   Arts  Exhibition 


■ 


5,  6,  7  Kin 


t,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


CHRISTIE'S 

will  offer  at  auction  on  Thursday,  June  6th 

IMPORTANT  ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 
AND  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

The  Property  of 
Lt.-Col.  A.  HEYWOOD-LONSDALE,  M.C., 

removed  from  Shavington  Hall,  Shropshire. 


A  pair  of  famille  rose  mandarin  jars  A  Louis  XV  marquetry  gueridon  -  14.1  ins.  diam. 

56  in.  high  -  Ch'ien  Lung. 


One  of  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs.  A  Chippendale  mahogany  armchair 

May  be  viewed  from  Monday,  June  3rd.  Illustrated  Catalogues  with  eight  plates,  priee  4  V 

plain  catalogues  price  3d.:  post  free. 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

8  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Trafalgar  9060  Telegrams:  christiari  pico  London 


A  blaze  of  crimson  afforded  by  the  Saloon.  Walls  and  furniture  are  upholstered  in  Utrecht  velvet,  and  the 
furniture  and  woodwork  are  richly  gilded.  To  the  left  of  the  splendid  doorcase  is  a  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster  by  Reynolds,  above  the  mantelpiece  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole' s  Houghton 

Norfolk  Home  of  the  Marquess  and 
llarchioness  of  Cholmondeley 


N  another  page  in  this  issue  (see  p.  242,  two  new  Connoisseur 
Period  Guides,  Vols.  2  and  3),  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
lat  the  private  collections  of  works  of  art  contained  in  many  of 
|e  country  houses  of  Britain  make  the  British  Isles  one  of  the 
leatest  centres  for  sight-seeing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  art 
tasurcs  are  most  advantageously  seen  in  the  surroundings  oj  a 
\mc:  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  suitable  example  with 
Ihich  to  illustrate  this  point  than  the  great  mansion  of  Houghton, 
liginally  conceived  and  built  as  a  whole  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
lo.  7)  primarily  for  his  own  solace  and  for  his  retirement,  and 
lw  the  splendid  and  beautifully  cared-for  Norfolk  home  of 
prd  and  Lady  Cholmondeley. 

I  The  richly  wooded  estate  of  Houghton  lies  between  King's 
I'nn  and  Fakenham.  Luxuriant  trees,  restless  groups  of  fallow 
rer,  and  neat  lodges  and  white  gates  arc  clear  indications,  so 
[pical  of  England,  of  the  proximity  of  a  noble  residence.  Only 
bcasionally  does  a  parting  of  the  trees  permit  a  view  of  the 
Lsket  which  contains  such  outstanding  jewels  within.  The  house 
[day  is,  moreover,  almost  as  Walpole  left  it. 
I  Walpoles  have  lived  at  Houghton  since  the  Conquest,  if  not 
bfore.  But  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  house  was  not 
lid  until  24th  May,  1722.  The  whole  is  as  striking  as  it  is  straight- 
Irward.  The  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and  from  here  the 
rings  are  deeply  recessed  behind  the  main  block,  and  the  facade, 
llieved  only  by  the  rustication  of  the  first  floor  windows  and 
lie  two  sculptured  figures  above  the  central  pediment,  looks 
bmewhat  severely  over  the  rough  parkland.  The  facade  has  a 
bhter,  more  princely  tone,  and  is  further  distinguished  by  an 
[tached  portico  of  Ionic  columns  and  rustic  wings  which 
nbrace  the  front  lawn.  Unhappily  Sir  Robert  did  not  leave  all 
pat  he  had  conceived  sufficiently  well  endowed:  and  his 
rofligate  grandson  would,  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of 
Is  uncle,  have  pauperized  the  estate.  As  it  was,  when  Houghton 
asscd  in  1797  to  the  grandson  of  Sir  Robert's  daughter  Mary, 
ie  4th  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  it  had  been  robbed  of  most  of 
s  pictures  and  the  outer  stone  staircases.  The  lady  who  purchased 
lost  of  the  pictures  was  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia — 
:r  full-length  portrait  hangs  above  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
moon  (see  opposite) — when,  in  177S,  George,  3rd  Earl  of 
)rford,  having  persuaded  his  uncles  to  break  tin-  entail,  offered 
lem  for  ,£40,000.  It  was  a  blow  from  which  I  [orace  Walpole 
ever  recovered.  Of  all  things  at  Houghton  he  held  the  pic  tures, 
he  glorious  pictures',  nearest  his  heart. 

One  of  the  rooms  at  I  Ioughton  in  which  the  presence  of 
palpole  is  most  easily  felt  is  the  Library  (No.  X).  This  was  his 
pom:  and  it  is  unchanged  today.  The  tall  mahogany  cases, 
"died  to  match  the  windows  and  loaded  with  the  same  calf- 
bund  folios  that  he  collected,  the  plain  coved  ceiling  and 
lassive  marble  mantelpiece  surmounted  by  Kneller's  portrait 
f  George  I,  have  a  lofty  grandeur  that  makes  no  terms  with 
rettiness  and  invention.  The  same  grandeur  exists  in  the  Stone 
tall  (No.  5)  and  in  the  Saloon  (opposite).  In  the  former  we 


I.  This  vista,  the  natural  result  of  a  symmetrical  alignment  of  doors, 
is  obtained  from  the  Yellow  Drawing  Room  and  takes  in  the  Saloon 
(opposite),  the  Carlo  Maratti  Room  and  the  green  velvet  State  Rooms 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  suite. 


are  in  a  vast  stone  cube,  with  a  gallery  running  round  three 
sides  ot  it.  The  plain  off-white  stone  shows  up  to  advantage  the 
green  velvet  covering  the  Kent  designed  furniture,  the  bronze 
group  of  Laocoon  by  Girardon,  and  the  Rysbrack  statuary. 
In  contrast,  the  restrained  colouring  of  the  I  lall  renders  more 
striking  the  blaze  of  crimson  afforded  by  the  Saloon.  Walls  and 
furniture  are  upholstered  in  Utrecht  velvet,  the  furniture  and 
woodwork  heavily  gilded,  further  aids  to  the  splendid  com- 
position of  this  loom  are  two  lofty,  carved  mirrors,  with 

(Continued  en  page  212) 


2.  Exquisitely  appointed  with  Spitalfields  silk  hangings, 
presented  by  George  IV,  this  Carlo  Maratti  Room  has 

a  suite  of  white  and  gold  Louis  XVI  tapestry-covered  chairs 
and  settees.  Hoppner's  portrait  of  the  1st  Marchioness 
of  Cholmondeley  hangs  above  the  mantelpiece. 

3.  Another  elegantly  contrived  room  is  the  Dining  Room, 
or  Marble  Parlour.  The  marble  of  the  columns 

is  of  a  delicate  mauve-grey  and  the  carved  overmantel 
is  by  Rysbrack. 

4.  The  Cabinet  Room,  with  Chinese  wallpaper  (c.  1770), 
and  carved  overmantel  by  William  Kent.  For  further 
details  of  the  two  carved  and  parcel-gilt  walnut  chairs 
see  the  catalogue  of  English  Taste  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
Exhibition  (Nos.  7-9). 

5.  The  Stone  Hail,  a  vast  stone  cube  with  a  gallery  running 
round  three  sides  of  it.  Green  velvet  covers  the  Kent 
furniture,  and  the  bronze  group  of  Laocoon 

is  by  Girardon. 

6.  Houghton's  west,  or  garden,  front,  where  peacocks 
strut  among  trees  and  shrubbery.  Walpole  took  the 
building  out  of  the  hands  of  Colin  Campbell  and  placed  it 
in  the  charge  of  Ripley. 

7.  Successful  statesman  that  he  was,  Walpole  was  al  heart  .1 
true  countryman.  This  portrait  of  him  by  John  Wootton 
shows  him  in  the  uniform  of  a  Ranger  of  Windsor  forest. 
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8.  One  of  the  rooms  at  Houghton 
in  which  the  presence  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  most 
easily  felt  is  the  Library. 
This  was  his  room:  it  is 
unchanged  today.  The  portrait 
is  of  George  I  by  Kneller. 


console  tables  to  match,  between  the  windows;  a  magnificent 
carved  doorcase;  and  two  Reynolds  portraits,  one  of  the 
ist  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  the  other  of  his  mother-in-law, 
the  Duchess  of  Ancaster.  Above  the  mantelpiece  is  the  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia. 

Next  to  the  Saloon  is  the  Carlo  Maratti  Room — it  has, 
amongst  other  pictures,  twelve  Carlo  Marattis  'in  his  best  and 
most  finished  manner'  from  the  Pallavicini  Collection,  which 
had  also  been  sold  to  the  Empress  Catherine — exquisitely 
appointed  with  Spitalfields  silk  hangings,  presented  by  George  IV, 
with  an  elegant  suite  of  white  and  gold  Louis  XVI  tapestry- 
covered  chairs.  Another  most  elegantly  contrived  room  is  the  Din- 
ing Room,  or  Marble  Parlour  (No.  3):  elegantly  decorated  too, 
because,  divided  by  a  marble  screen  with  an  archway  on  either  side, 
the  colour  scheme  is  so  subtle  .in  ilm  iption.Thc 
marble  of  the  columns  is  of  a  delicate  ;  ;  white 

and  grey.  The  chairs  are  upholstered  in 


the  doors  and  window  cases  are  of  mahogany,  carved  and  gilded. 

No  less  beautiful  are  the  bedrooms  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house.  The  velvet  State  Room,  hung  with  Brussels  tapestry, 
contains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  beds  in  England.  Its  green 
velvet  hangings  are  laced  with  gold  and  in  the  head  is  a  design 
of  a  double  scallop  shell.  The  gold  braid  alone  is  said  to  have 
cost  ^/,2,ooo.  Another  remarkable  bed,  in  the  Embroidered 
Bed-Chamber,  carries  the  Walpole  arms  in  the  bedhead  hangings. 
One  illustrious  occupant  of  this  bed  was  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  visited  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  hunted 
at  Houghton  with  a  retinue  'only  to  be  compared  with  an  army 
on  the  march'. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  taste  and  devotion  of  its  present  owners, 
who  are  connoisseurs  in  the  most  advanced  degree,  that  England 
has  in  I  loughton  the  perfectly  preserved  house  built  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  not  'tor  his  grandson  to  annihilate  and  his 
son  to  mourn  ewer'  but  for  his  own  retirement. 
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Cambridge  Portraits -1 

Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth  Centuries 


BY  J.   W.  GOODISON 


i 


1.  Henry  VII  (1457-1509).  King's  College.  Wood,  14J  •  io|  ins. 
Purchased  by  the  College,  1952.  Coll.  Mrs.  Holbrooke,  of  Bladen  C.istlc. 
sold  Christie's  17th  February,  1939  (65);  Lord  Brocket,  sold  Sotheby's 
[6th July,  1952  (37),  wheie  it  was  purchased.  Dated  1507.  This  belongs  to 
a  rather  rare  pattern  of  portraits  of  Henry  VII,  and  is  the  best  example  of  it 
known;  among  others  is  one  at  Windsor.  Facially  it  falls  between  the 
dated  portrait  of  1505  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  (No.  416),  and  the 
more  stereotyped  portraits  of  a  pattern  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  examples, 
of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  that  in  the  Irving  T.  Bush  Collection, 
New  York  (1949),  formerly  belonging  to  Lord  Brownlow. 


7'H  IS  is  the  first  of  a  special  Connoisseur  series  of  four  articles, 
dealing  with  the  more  important  of  the  portraits  in  the  University 
oj  Cambridge.  With  but  fevj  exceptions,  they  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  treatment  is  both  pictorial  and  historical.  The  information 
about  each  picture  follows  the  lines  of  a  catalogue  raisonnc,  and  much  of 
it  is  drawn  from  original  sources. 

Although  most  of  the  Cambridge  colleges  were  founded 
before  1600,  the  majority  of  their  portraits  date  from  after  1800.' 
Up  to  about  this  time  they  consist  with  relatively  few  exceptions 
of  portraits  of  the  great,  but  subsequently  the  proportion  is 
reversed,  and  the  portraits  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  represent  almost  exclusively  worthies  of  the  University. 
The  same  characteristics  distinguish  a  smaller  collection  of 
portraits  which  belongs  to  the  University,  to  be  found  in 
libraries,  museums,  scientific  and  administrative  departments, 
and  so  forth.2  It  amounts  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  examples, 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  college  portraits  outnumbers  it  three 
or  four  times  over. 

In  both  college  and  university  collections,  pride  of  place  is 
held  by  the  portraits  of  founders  and  benefactors.  Those  of 
principal  importance  in  the  period  covered  by  this  article  arc 
reproduced  here,  but  a  few  others  call  for  remark. 

The  well-known  custom  of  filling  uncomfortable  gaps  in  a 
series  by  more  or  less  imaginary  portraits  is  generally  thought  of 
as  dating  from  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet  this  form  of  historical 
sensibility  was  alive  in  Cambridge  a  good  deal  earlier.  Jesus 
College  supplied  such  a  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Bursar's  accounts  for  1597/98  show  that  the 
sum  of  26/8  was  expended  'for  drawing  our  Founder  his  picture'. 
This  portrait  of  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  founded  the 
College  in  1496,  is  still  extant.  It  shows  him  kneeling  in  prayer, 
and  has  a  character  which  suggests  that  a  brass,  or  perhaps  a 
window  light,  was  the  model  to  which  the  unknown  painter 
had  resort. 

The  deliberate  creation  of  a  historical  series  of  portraits  is 
probably  best  known  from  the  recently  uncovered  frieze  of  the 
early  seventeenth  century  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  At  least  one 
such  series  is  to  be  found  in  Cambridge  at  Peterhouse,  and  there 
are  indications  of  the  possible  former  existence  of  another  set  at 
Trinity  College.  The  Peterhouse  series  consists  of  twenty-nine 
small  head-and-shoulder  portraits  on  wood  of  benefactors  and 
(later)  Masters  of  the  College,  originally  set  in  the  panelling  of  a 
room  in  the  College.  With  one  late  exception,  the  first  twenty- 
one,  starting  with  Edward  I  and  I  lugo  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely, 

1  There  are  also  numerous  cases  of  portraits  earlier  than  1800  being  acquired  after 
this  date.  Fhe  most  extreme  example  of  both  characteristics  is  that  of  King's 
College,  which  is  only  known  to  have  possessed  four  portraits  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  it  can  now  ho. 1st  ot  a  series  of  over  a  hundred,  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards. 

-'  See  [.  W.  Goodison,  Catalogue  of  Cambridge  Portraits,  I  The  I  'nivcrsity  Collection, 
I95S- 
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who  founded  the  College  in  1 2S4,  arc  the  work  of  the  same  hand. 
This  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  series,  and  it  is  thought  that 
most  of  the  group  were  probably  commissioned  together  about 
[560.3  If  this  is  so,  though  they  do  not  rise  above  shop  quality, 
they  have  the  earliest  known  historical  connection  with  Cam- 
bridge of  any  portraits,  whether  in  college  or  university 
collections. 1 

I  lie  origin  of  the  University  collection  is  more  precisely 
known.  It  began  with  two  gifts  made  in  15X0,  one  of  a  portrait 
of  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  splendid  bene- 
factor to  his  college  (Corpus  Christi)  and  the  other  of  portraits 
of  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
the  foundress  of  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges,  and  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  High  Steward  of  the  University.  The  portrait  of  the 
Archbishop,  the  gift  of  his  sun,  has  vanished.  But  the  other  two, 
given  by  Edward  Grant,  headmaster  of  Westminster  School,  arc 
both  preserved  111  the  Old  Schools,  though  sadly  defaced  by  the 
ravages  of  time  and  injudicious  restoration/1 

A  curious  feature  of  Cambridge  portraits  is  the  scarcity  and 
poorness  of  seventeenth-century  examples.  True  though  this  is 
now,  it  was  more  so  still  before  the  acquisitions  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Historically,  if  not  perhaps  aesthetically, 
the  chief  interest  of  the  portraits  of  this  century  lies  in  a  number 
of  paintings  of  James  I  and  Ins  family.  These  are  to  he  found  at 
St.  John's  College  (No.  14),  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  in  the 
University  collection  111  tin  Old  Schools  (No.  1  5). 

3  I  .1111  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  t'.  Kcndrcw  for  this  information,  quoting  .1  report  on 
the  scries  drawn  up  by  Mr.  S.  Rees  [ones  of  the  Courtauld  Institute 
1  With  the  one  possible  exception  of  the  whole-length  of  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort 
at  Christ's  College  (No.  2). 

"  Sec  Goodison,  op,  cil.,  pp.  xvii,  2,  it,  ret.  pi.  I. 
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2.  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  (1443-1509).  Christ's  College. 
Wood,  77  x  41^  ins.  Source  of  acquisition  unknown.  Exh.  Tudor  Exhibition,  1890  (37).  English,  c.  1550 
or  before.  Though  much  damaged,  this  remains  the  principal  of  the  known  portraits  of  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  who  founded  Christ's  College  in  1505.  In  spite  of  its  condition,  it  is  still  evident  that  originally 
this  was  a  painting  of  very  good  quality,  to  be  dated  at  the  latest  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  perhaps  considerably  earlier.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  have  here  the  portrait  painted  for  Christ's 
College  by  'Maynerde  payntor',  for  which  the  executors  of  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort  paid  60  shillings  in 
the  period  January  151  i-June  1512. (C.  H.  Cooper,  Memoir  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  1874, 
198).  It  is  probable  that  this  'Maynerde'  is  the  same  as  the  'Maynerd  Waywyke'  whose  name  appears  in 
the  same  accounts  in  the  period  June  1509-January  1511  (Op.  cit.,  p.  186.).  He  is  also  referred  to  as  'the 
frenchman'  (in  November  1511:  see  R.  F.  Scott,  Archaeologia,  LXVI,  [915,  p.  371).  and  is  last  known  of 
as  resident  in  All-Hallows  parish,  London.  111  1523  (Erna  Auerbach,  Tudor  Artists,  1954,  p.  191). 

3.  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  (1443-1509).  St.  John's  College. 
Wood,  71]  X  45!  ins.  Given  byjuliana  Clippesby,  1598.  By  Roland  Lockey.  On  the  back  are  painted  two 
inscriptions:  IMPENSIS  IVLIANAE  CLIPPESBIE  GENEROSAE  VIRG1NIS  NORFOLCIENSIS,  and 
Rolandus  Lockey.  pinxit  Londini.  Juliana  Clippesby  or  Clipesby  was  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John  Clipesby 
of  Clipesby  in  Norfolk;  she  married  Sir  Randolph  Crew  20th  July  1598,  and  died  1603.  The  date  of  her 
gift  is  known  from  the  College  accounts.  The  head  in  this  portrait  is  of  the  standard  pattern,  which  goes 
back  to  the  standing  figure  of  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort  at  Christ's  College  (No.  2),  or  its  prototype. 


4.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1469-1535).  St.  John's  College. 
Wood,  25 £  x  ISA  ins.  Probably  given  by  the  antiquary  Thomas  Baker 
(1656-1740).  Although  difficult  to  judge  in  its  severely  damaged  condition, 
this  portrait  may  probably  be  dated  not  later  than  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  crucifix  and  skeleton  give  the  impression  of  being 
awkward  additions  to  a  prototype  which  was  without  them  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  this  composition  should  not  be  placed  earlier  than  Fisher's  death 
in  1535.  The  figure  itself  recalls  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Foxe  by  Joannes 
Corvus  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  the  two  evidently  represent 
a  distinct  portrait  type  of  the  earlier  sixteenth  century.  The  head  must  be 
derived  from  the  Holbein  drawing  of  Fisher  at  Windsor,  though  at  a  very 
tar  remove  from  it. 

5.  Henry  VIII  (1491-1547).  Trinity  College.  Wood,  88  x  48  ins. 
Bequeathed  by  Robert  Beaumont,  Master  of  the  College,  1 567.  By 
Hans  Eworth,  1567.  Signed  lower  left  HE  FESIT,  and  dated  lower  right 
[567.  Based  on  the  figure  of  Henry  VIII  in  the  wall-painting  at  Whitehall 
by  Holbein  of  1537,  destroyed  by  tire  in  [698,  part  of  the  cartoon  for 
which,  with  the  figures  of  Henry  VII  and  Henry  VIII,  survives  at 
Chatsworth.  Other  whole-lengths  derived  from  the  Holbein  are  at 
Chatsworth.  at  Belvoir  Castle  and  111  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

6.  Robert  Trapps  (d.  1560).  Gonville  and  Cains  College.  Wood,  24^  - 
19^  ins.  Bequeathed  by  his  daughter,  Joyce  Frankland,  1587.  Hxh.  R.A., 
'Holbein  and  other  Masters',  1950-si  (92).  Follower  of  Hans  Holbein,  1554. 
Inscribed  below  the  coat  of  arms,  ANN.  DNl:  1554//L'  TAT:  77.  This  and 
the  companion  portrait  of  his  wife  (No.  7)  are  closely  based  on  the  later 
English  portrait  style  of  Holbein,  and,  as  Robert  Trapps  was  an  alderman 
and  goldsmith  of  London,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the 
London  following  of  that  painter,  which  they  represent  at  a  date  eleven 
years  after  his  death.  Owing  to  the  over-cleaned  condition  of  both  heads, 
a  precise  idea  of  their  original  style  and  quality  is  difficult  to  determine. 
But  in  both  respects  these  portraits  must  always  have  been  relatively 
coarse  and  insensitive. 

7.  Joanna  Trapps.  Gonville  ami  Cams  College.  Wood,  24^  ■  19J  ins. 
Bequeathed  by  her  daughter,  Joyce  Frankland,  1587.  Exh.  R.A.,  'Holbein 
and  other  Masters',  [950-51  (99).  Follower  of  Hans  Holbein,  [554. 
Inscribed  upper  right.  AN.  ATTATIS  SVM/ 66/ AN.DNL  1554- 
Companion  portrait  to  that  of  her  husband,  Robert  Trapps  (No.  6). 
The  jewel  she  wears  is  seen  again  in  a  portrait  of  her  daughter,  Joyce 
Frankland,  by  a  different  hand,  also  bequeathed  to  the  College  in  1  587. 
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8.  Unknown  Lady,  1565.  St.  John's  College.  Wood,  34  x  24!  ins.  First  recorded  in  the  possession 
of  the  College,  c.  1790.  Exh.  R.A.,  'Holbein  and  other  Masters',  1950-5]  (44).  By  Hans  Eworth. 
Inscribed  upper  right,  AN.  DN1.  1565.  'A3TATIS.  SVM.  .20.  Not  signed. 


9.  Lady  Frances  Sidney,  Countess  of  Sussex  (d.  1589).  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Wood,  76  x  43!  ins. 
Came  into  the  possession  of  the  College  soon  after  its  foundation  under  the  will  of  the  Countess  of 
Sussex,  1596.  Exh.  R.A.,  'Holbein  and  other  Masters',  1950-51  (55).  Anglo-Flemish,  c.  1565. 
Perhaps  cut  down  to  give  this  rather  unusual  proportion  of  figure  to  picture  space.  To  be  dated  from 
the  costume  about  1565,  this  has  affinities  with  the  style  of  Hans  Eworth,  but  is  not  by  him.  It  is 
probably  the  work  of  another  Flemish  painter  in  England.  Two  portraits  which  may  derive  from 
originals  by  the  same  hand  are  the  half-length  paintings  of  Thomas  Radclirfe,  3rd  Earl  of  Sussex 
(husband  of  Lady  Frances  Sidney),  and  of  Walter  Devereux,  1st  Earl  of  Essex,  which  were  respectively 
lots  104  and  105  in  an  anonymous  sale  at  Christie's,  4th  October,  1946. 


10.  Elizabeth  I  (1533-1603).  University  Collection  (Old  Schools).  Canvas,  24  ■  19.!  ins.  Ciiven  by 
Sir  Vincent  Skinner,  [588  89.  Exh.  National  Portraits,  1X66  (363);  Tudor  Exhibition,  1890  (460); 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Hilliard  and  Oliver  Exhibition,  1947  (109).  English,  c.  1575-80. 
This  may  be  dated  from  the  c  ostume  to  c.  1  575-S0.  The  mask  follows  a  pattern  which  is  common  to 
a  group  of  portraits,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the  'Pelican'  portrait  in  the  Walker  Art  Callery, 
Liverpool;  the  'Cobham'  (or  'Darnley')  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Callery  (No.  2082);  No.  190 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery;  ami  the  portrait  in  the  Pinacoteca  di  Siena.  This  pattern  originates 
about  1575.  and  still  remained  in  service  late  in  the  reign.  In  type  and  style  the  Cambridge  example  is 
closely  related  to  the  'Cobham'  and  Siena  portraits,  but  is  less  good  111  quality  than  either  of  them. 


11.  Elizabeth  I  (1533-1603).  Trinity  College.  Canvas,  76  ■  48  ins.  Given  by  A/'.  .  .  Heywood,  17.  . 
(annotation  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kcrrich  111  his  copy,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
of  A  Catalogue  of  tin-  Several  Pictures  in  the  Public  Library  ami  Respective  Colleges  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  .  .  .  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  University,  n.d.,  but  published  about  1790,  attributed  to  the 
authorship  ot  the  Rev.  Robert  Masters,  or,  with  greater  probability,  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Kernel).)  Exh.  Tudor  Exhibition,  [890  (346).  English,  c.  1590.  The  costume  suggests  a  date  of  about 
[  590.  This  belongs  to  a  well-known  type  of  portraits  of  Elizabeth  I,  which  first  appears  subsequently 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  111  1588.  It  is  often  at  w  hole-length,  and  .  characterised  by  a  rigid, 
hieratic  pomp  of  presentation,  from  which  expression  has  been  obliterated  to  produce  an  impersonal 
image. 
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12.  Robert  Devereux,  2nd  Earl  of  Essex  (1567-1601).  Trinity  College.  Wood,  43  32  ins. 
Given  by  Robert  Moxon,  1756.  Exh.  Tudor  Exhibition,  1800  (369).  English,  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Inscribed  1601  Aetat.$\.  This  is  not  a  contemporary  inscription,  and  seems  more  likely  to 
refer  to  the  date  of  his  death,  than  to  be  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  painting,  which  is  one  of  a 
numerous  family  of  portraits  of  Essex.  It  is,  however,  peculiar  in  being  the  only  one  known  to 
represent  him  dressed  in  black,  the  others  showing  him  in  white.  In  these  he  generally  holds  a  wand 
in  his  right  hand.  Portraits  of  this  pattern  cannot,  in  any  case,  be  earlier  than  1596,  when  he  grew 
the  beard  which  is  common  to  all  of  them.  The  Trinity  College  example  is  of  hue  quality,  but  the 
painter  remains  unidentified. 

13.  James  I  (1566-1625).  University  Collection  (Old  Schools).  Canvas,  So.',  ■  42  ins.  First  recorded 
in  the  possession  of  the  University,  1776.  (?)  By  John  de  Critz  (see  Ellis  Waterhouse,  Painting  in 
Britain,  1953,  p.  27).  This  can  be  dated  from  the  costume  c.  1615,  and  from  this,  and  the  elaboration 
of  the  portrait,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  is  connected  with  the  King's  first  visit  to  the  University 
in  March  of  that  year.  This  visit  lasted  at  least  five  days.  Many  whole-lengths  of  James  I  share  the 
main  features  of  this  portrait,  w  hich  are  also  repeated  in  a  series  of  more  abbreviated  versions. 

14.  James  I  (1566-1625).  St.  John's  College.  Wood,  44^  ■  34J  ins.  Perhaps  bought  by  the  College 
1613.  Exh.  London,  Messrs.  Agnew,  'Kings  and  Queens  ot  England",  1935  (4  s).  (?)  By  John  de  Critz. 
Charles  I  when  Duke  of  York,  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine  (later  King  of  Bohemia),  visited  the  University  in  March  [612/13,  when  Charles  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (see  No.  15).  They  were  entertained  at  St.  John's  College,  and,  among 
the  expenses  of  the  occasion  recorded  in  the  accounts,  is  the  following:  It  {an)  for  ye  King  and  Queens 
Pictures  to  hang  up  in  ye  Gallery  with  bonis  and  Canvas  tor  their  safe  Carriage  3/1  14.*  (id.  As  the  College 
is  not  known  to  have  possessed  at  any  time  more  than  one  portrait  of  James  I,  this  entry  ought  to 
refer  to  the  present  example.  The  cost,  however,  seems  small,  even  though  the  portrait  of  the  Queen 
now  in  the  College  is  an  insignificant  one  (see  note  to  No.  i  s). 

15.  Charles  1 11600-1649).  University  Collection  (Old  Schools).  ( ianvas,  62J  34  '  ins.  Commissioned 
by  the  University  [613.  By  Robert  Pcake.  Painted  to  commemorate  the  visit  he  paid  to  the  University 
in  March  1612/13,  when  Duke  of  York,  and  the  bestow  al  upon  him  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
as  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  Latin  inscription  (see  |.  W.  Goodison,  Catalogue  oj  Cambridge  Portraits. 
!  The  University  Collection,  19SS,  p.  17).  Peake  was  Serjeant  Painter  to  |ames  I,  and  was  employed 
both  by  ( 'harles  and  by  his  elder  brothei  Prim  e  I  lenry,  but  very  few  portraits  from  his  hand  are  now 
known.  The  painter's  receipt  in  the  University  archives  shows  that  he  was  paid  /J3.  6s.  sd.  for  this 
in  |uly,  1613. 
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16.  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (1594-1612).  St.  John's  College.  Wood,  2o|  X  16  ins.  Source  of  acquisition 
unknown.  English,  c.  1612.  This  belongs  to  a  numerous  scries  of  similar  portraits  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  may  very  likely  derive  from  a  prototype  by  Isaac  Oliver.  In  type  this  is  distinct  from  the  majority 
of  the  scries,  but  is  closely  related  to  a  bust  portrait  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  series  must  represent 
Prince  Henry  near  the  end  of  his  life.  The  elaborate  armour  does  not  appear  in  any  ot  the  other  known 
examples,  though  he  is  not  infrequently  depicted  in  this  attire. 

17.  Unknown  Lady,  c.  1615-20.  Magdalene  College.  Canvas,  85J  x  51.2  ins.  Given  by  A.  B.  Ramsay, 
Master  of  the  College,  1948.  English,  c.  1615-20.  This  belongs  to  a  well-recognised  type  of  whole-length 
portraits  of  (often  young)  ladies  popular  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  early  in  the  seventeenth. 
In  quality  it  is  above  the  average,  but  the  hand  remains  unidentified. 

18.  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York  (1582-1650).  St.  John's  College.  Canvas,  84I  x  57J  ins. 
Bought  by  the  College,  1628.  By  Gilbert  Jackson,  signed  Gilbei  :  Iackso  :  Fc  :,  and  inscribed  below 
the  coat  of  arms  with  the  date  1625.  He  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Keeper  in  1621,  offices 
which  arc  referred  to  in  the  coat  of  arms  and  in  the  embroidered  purse  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  table. 
The  College  accounts  for  expenditure  in  1628  record  the  following:  pd  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Jackson  for  the 
Bislwppe  ofLincolns  picture  tor  the  librarie  x  li,  and  incidental  costs  include  a  payment  to  Thomas  Hobson 
the  carrier  for  bringing  the  picture  from  London.  Related  portraits  are  a  whole-length  in  the  library  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  half-lengths  in  the  College  Hall  at  Westminster,  dated  162 1,  at  Bishopthorpe 
near  York,  and  at  Penrhyn  Castle. 

19.  Sir  Ralph  Hare  (d.  1623).  St.  John's  College.  Canvas,  84  |  ss  ins.  Bought  by  the  College,  1632. 
By  Mark  Ghecracrts  II.  This  traditional  attribution  is  confirmed  by  stylistic  considerations;  the  pose 
v  irtually  repeats  that  of  Ghccracrts's  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  of  1621,  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Among  expenditure  during  1632  the  College  accounts  record  the  following  for  this  portrait:  pd  for 
Sir  Rapli  Hares  picture  xj  li. 

20.  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham  (1564-1659).  St.  John's  College.  Canvas,  82f  x  58^  ins. 
Bought  by  the  College,  1638.  Exh.  National  Portraits,  1866  (692).  Probably  by  Simon  Luttichuijs. 
Referring  to  this  portrait,  the  following  entry  occurs  in  the  College  accounts  for  expenditure  in  1638: 
June  is.  pd  to  Simon  Littlehouse  for  the  larger  picture  x  li.  ijs.  guilding  \os.  xj  li.  ijs.  The  name  of  Simon 
Littlehousc  is  unknown  as  a  painter,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  this  is  an  anglicisation 
of  the  name  oi  the  Hutc  h  painter  Luttichuijs.  The  latter  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of  a  Hutch  refugee, 
111  1610  and  there  married  his  first  wife  at  a  date  unknown.  He  was  a  painter  of  portraits  and  still-life. 
By  1649  lie  had  1.  oved  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1661.  The  only  authenticated  portrait  by  him 
now  known  is  a  painting  oi  I  nry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  Charles  II,  signed  and  dated  1660, 
whereabouts  now  uncertain.  <  1  nparison  with  a  portrait  of  such  a  date  is  fir  from  satisfactory,  but  the 
two  are  not  incompatible  in  then  ucral  character,  and  have  certain  distinct  features  in  common.  (I  am 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  S.  <  luinness  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  existence  of  Simon  Lutti- 
chuijs in  connection  with  this  painting. 


Two  Dinanderie  Figures 
by  Aert  Van  Tricht 


BY  YVONNE  HACKENBROCH 


DINANDERIE  FIGURES  of  secular  character  are 
extremely  rare.  Frequently  they  served  useful  purposes  in 
the  household  or  in  church.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  interchange  of  religious  and  secular  subjects,  occurred  with 
increasing  frequency. 

To  this  group  of  rare,  secular  figures  belongs  a  pair  of  candle- 
holders  in  the  form  of  dancing  jesters,  in  the  Irwin  Untermyer 
Collection,  New  York.  One  figure  (No.  i),  formerly  in  the 
Baron  Thyssen  Collection,  is  clad  in  traditional  fool's  costume 
complete  with  cap  and  bells.  He  is  gazing  at  the  money  bag  in 
his  upraised  right  hand  whilst  also  displaying  a  purse  suspended 
from  his  belt.  He  is  supporting  the  candle  socket  with  his  left 
hand.  The  other  figure  (No.  2),  formerly  in  the  collections  of 
Richard  von  Kaufmann,  Camillo  Castiglioni  and  Jules  Bache, 
wears  ragged  trousers  and  a  pointed  hood  extending  to  his  belt. 
He  looks  towards  the  candle  socket  held  in  his  left  hand,  and 
carries  a  stick  in  his  right.  Both  figures  arc  placed  upon  identical 
star-shaped  bases. 

The  two  statuettes  reveal  close  affinities  to  those  upon  the 
candle  balustrade  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Victor  at  Xanten  in  the 
Rhineland  which,  according  to  the  inscription,  was  made  in 
tsot:  DESEN  LUCHTER  IS  GEMACHT  TOE  MAY- 
STRICHTA.  D.  MVE  EN  EYN  (This  candelabrum  is  made  at 
Maastricht  A.D.  1501).  This  balustrade,  a  masterpiece  of  late 
Gothic  metalwork,  is  composed  of  arcades,  surmounted  by 
candlesticks  and  statuettes  of  the  Madonna  with  Child  among 
saints,  with  supporting  figures  beneath  the  arches.  Among  these 
appear  secular  characters  closely  related  to  the  candleholdcrs  in 
the  Untermyer  Collection  (No.  3).  Their  deeply  lined  peasant 
faces,  framed  by  a  hood  which  covers  the  chin  while  exposing 
the  forehead,  reveal  a  strong  family  likeness,  accentuated  more- 
over by  the  similar  angular  movements  of  arms  and  legs.  This 
style,  with  its  exaggerated  postures,  is  characteristic  of  late  Gothic 
art,  as  illustrated  in  a  woodcut  of  the  Buch  dcr  Weisheit,  printed  in 
Ulm  in  1 483  (No.  4),  where  the  figure  of  a  man  carrying  fire- 
wood appears  in  similar  belted  tunic,  torn  trousers  and  pointed 
hood,  striding  in  a  posture  of  sharply  contrasting  angles. 

Another  example  of  this  style  exhibits  a  series  of  dancing 
figures,  known  as  the  'Moriskentaenzer,'  made  for  the  Town 
Hall  of  Munich  by  Erasmus  Grasscr  in  1480,  where  the  grotesque 
element  is  strongly  emphasised.  A  similar  trend  is  noticeable  in 
contemporary  literature — a  period  when  Till  Eulenspiegel,  a 
popular  fool  of  peasant  stock,  born  in  Northern  Germany, 
emerged  to  prominence.  His  jests  and  practical  jokes  were 
recorded  in  a  first  edition  in  1483,  followed  by  various  reprints. 
The  dinanderie  figure  of  the  fool  with  purse  and  money  bag 
would  seem  to  represent  a  faithful  likeness  of  Eulenspiegel, 
having  exercised  with  profit  his  wit  and  roguery  on  tradesmen 
and  innkeepers.  A  few  years  later,  in  1497,  followed  another, 
more-  popular  satire,  the  Stultifera  navis  or  Narrenschiff,  an 
allegory  by  Sebastian  Brant  (1458-1521),  describing  a  ship  laden 
with  fools  and  steered  by  them  towards  the  fool's  paradise  of 
Narragonia.  Of  this  satire  various  illustrated  editions  appeared 
in  quick  succession.  In  a  similar  spirit  many  interludes  <>f  passion 


1.  Candleholder,  one  of  a  pair,  by  Acrt  van  Tricht.  Formerly  in  the  Baron 
Thyssen  Collection,  now  in  the  Collection  of  Judge  Untermyer,  New 
York. 


2.  Candlcliolder,  one  of  a  pair,  by  Aert  van  Tricht.  Formerly  in  the 
Richard  von  Kaufmann,  Camillo  Castliglioni  and  Jules  Bache  Collections, 
now  in  the  Untermyer  Collection,  New  York.  Both  figures  (see  No.  i 
are  placed  upon  identical  star-shaped  bases. 
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plays  were  composed  and  presented,  undoubtedly  contributing 
to  the  advent  of  the  Reformation.  Here  fools  and  peasants  made 
repeated  appearances,  dispelling  the  loftiness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  bringing  the  audience  to  earth  by  means  of  popular  jokes, 
particularly  at  carnival  time. 

The  region  from  which  the  two  candleholdcrs  in  the  Unter- 
myer Collection  originated  is  indicated  by  the  legend  on  the 
candle  balustrade  at  Xanten,  naming  Maastricht,  the  place  ot 
birth  of  Aert  van  (Maas)  Tricht,  the  artist  who  cast  the  balustrade. 
I  lis  hill  name  appears  on  the  baptismal  font  of  the  Church  ot 
Notre  Dame  at  Maastricht.  Another,  similar  font,  executed  by 
the  master  in  1402  from  designs  by  the  architect  Duhamel,  is  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc  (No.  5).  This  basin  is  supported  by 
six  figures  of  blind  and  lame  men,  serving  as  a  prefiguration  of 
holy  baptism.  They  recall  the  healing  of  the  infirm  who  first 
bathed  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  after  the  angel  had  troubled  the 
water  (John  V,  2).  These  figures  arc  of  an  extraordinary  realism, 
rarely  found  elsewhere  in  contemporary  metalwork.  They 
appear  leaning  on  sticks,  their  faces  deeply  lined,  their  simple 
costumes  badly  torn.  These  characteristics,  recurring  also  in 
some  of  the  figures  at  Xanten  and  in  these  New  York  candle- 
holdcrs, would  seem  to  suggest  the  same  workshop,  and  perhaps 
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3.  A  figure  from  the  candle  balustrade  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Victor  at 
Xanten.  By  Aert  van  Tricht. 

4.  A  woodcut  from  'Buch  der  Weisheit'  (plate  78),  printed  in  Ulm  in  1843. 

5.  Baptismal  font,  executed  by  van  Tricht  in  1492,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bois-le-Duc. 


the  hand  of  the  same  master,  Aert  van  Tricht.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  life  of  this  artist,  who  must  have  ranked  high  among  the 
bronze  casters  of  his  period.  Although  of  Dutch  origin,  he  followed 
the  tradition  of  craftsmanship  established  at  Dinant  in  Belgium. 

Dinant  in  the  Mcusc  valley  was  for  many  centuries  the  great 
centre  of  copper,  brass  and  bronze  work:  'ville  tres  riche  a  cause 
d'une  marchandise  qu'ils  faisoient  de  ces  ouvrages  de  cuyvre 
qu'on  appelle  dynanderie',  as  referred  to  by  Philipps  de  Commy- 
nes.  Natural  resources  were  the  primary  reason  for  this  industry. 
Although  the  soil  of  the  Mosan  country  contains  no  copper,  it  is 
rich  in  calamine  which,  when  mixed  and  melted  with  copper, 
became  the  most  important  element  in  manufacturing  brass. 
This  industry  enjoyed  a  flourishing  export  trade  which,  however, 
came  to  a  sudden  standstill  when  the  armies  of  Philip  the  Good 
of  Burgundy  attacked  Dinant  in  August,  1466  and  brought 
about  its  fall.  Thereafter  a  decentralization  of  the  industry 
occurred,  as  the  homeless  metalworkers  and  coppersmiths  of 
Dinant  resettled  in  various  nearby  centres,  including  Bouvigncs, 
Tournai,  Naimir,  Malines,  Middelbourg  and,  across  the  Dutch 
border,  at  Maastricht.  Others  settled  further,  in  fiance,  England 
and  in  Germany,  where  Nuremburg  acquired  the  lead. 

The  two  candleholders,  here  attributed  to  Aert  van  Tricht, 
belong  to  a  group  of  work  mostly  intended  for  liturgical  use. 


However,  as  already  stated,  religious  and  secular  concepts  inter- 
mingled frequently  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  these  candleholders  were  made.  Pronounced  realistic 
tendencies,  inspired  in  some  measure  by  a  literary  movement 
which  included  stage  plays,  tended  to  introduce  grotesque 
elements,  reflected  in  both  figures.  That  they  should  represent 
fools  is  typical  of  the  Northern  region,  homeland  and  play- 
ground of  Till  Eulenspiegel.  At  Nuremberg,  in  contrast,  candle- 
sticks of  similar  kind  and  period  would  more  readily  have  been 
given  the  form  of  wild  nun  or  grotesque  bearded  men  (Bart- 
maenner),  supporting  candles  on  heads  or  extended  arms. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  inferred  that  tin-  candleholders  in  the 
Irwin  Untermyer  Collection  originated  at  Maastricht,  after  the 
decentralization  of  the  bronze  casting  industry,  following  the 
tall  of  Dinant,  but  before  Nuremburg,  due  to  the  ascendency  of 
the  Vischer  family,  had  attained  supremacy  at  tin-  turn  of  the 
century.  Although  nothing  is  known  concerning  the  personal 
story  of  the  artist.  Aert  van  Tricht' s  fame  must  at  one  time  have 
been  considerable,  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  ol  his 
native  I  lolland,  as  his  work  at  Xanten  proves.  I  le  may  have 
headed  an  extensive  workshop,  which  would  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  other  casts,  similar  though  not  complete,  of  candle- 
holders at  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum  and  at  the  Baracllo. 
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A  Study  of  English 
Regional  Furniture  Design 

Illustrated  by  examples  in  the  collection 

of  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Hart  I 

BY  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


FIFTY  years  ago  the  question  of  regional  design  of  English 
furniture  w  as  not  a  matter  of  great  moment.  This  is  evident 
from  the  writings  of  Percy  Macquoid  who,  in  his  Age  oj  Oak, 
hardly  mentions  the  subjec  t  except  to  say  things  such  as  'This  is  a 
West  Country  Chair',  basing  his  statement  on  the  fact  that  the 
carving  w  as  similar  to  that  on  a  door  of  a  house  in  Somerset.  He 
also  instances  pieces  of  furniture  which  he  knew  came  from  a 
certain  district  and  designates  them  accordingly  as  products  of 
local  craftsmanship. 

This  outlook  showed  very  little  scholarly  research,  which  is 
all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for,  in  1904,  when  Macquoid  wrote 
Ins  first  book,  a  large  amount  of  furniture  still  remained  in  the 
homes  for  which  it  had  been  made  originally.  Neither  the  house- 
moving  activities  of  our  present  migratory  age,  nor  the  com- 
mercial instincts  of  antique  dealers  in  search  of  valuable  specimens 
had  yet  had  any  real  effect  on  the  permanence  of  the  country  scene. 

Today,  unfortunately,  few  pieces  of  furniture  are  still  in  their 
original  homes,  and  the  only  way  we  can  find  out  what  region 
a  piece  of  English  furniture  originated  from  must  be  based  solely 
on  its  design.  Furniture  made  in  various  parts  of  England  often 
displayed  a  favoured  use  of  certain  motives  of  ornament. 

The  only  method  remaining  to  us  of  collating  such  variations 
of  regional  design  is  the  woodwork  of  parish  churches,  particu- 
larly the  pulpits,  many  of  which,  especially  those  in  East  Anglia, 
have  been  preserved.  Most  of  them  are  of  sixteenth  to  seventeenth 
century  date. 

The  church  pulpit  was  nearly  always  the  work  of  localjoiners 
and  carvers.  Those  that  date  from  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centurie  s  were  of  joined  panel  construction,  and  the  rails  and  very 
often  the  panels  were  enriched  with  carving.  Examples,  particu- 
larly in  East  Anglia,  had  the  panels  often  decorated  with  round 
headed  arches,  a  feature  common  to  contemporary  chest  fronts. 

The  panel  construction  was  standard  throughout  the  country  but 
it  was  the  repetition  and  combination  of  certain  motives  used  in  the 
carving  and  mouldings  that  disclosed  regional  preferences. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  student,  ornamental  motives — as  far  as 
regional  design  was  concerned — did  not  exist  in  watertight  com- 
partments. A  trail  ornament  of  grapes,  for  instance,  often  to  be 
seen  decorating  west  country  chancel  screens  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  churches  of  East  Anglia  and  the  Midlands.  Exceptions  like 
this  make  the  recognition  of  regional  design  more  complex,  for 
it  is  only  the  presence  of  other  motives  that  can  guide  one  to  the 
locality  from  whence  the  piece  originated. 

One  may  well  ask,  why  is  there  such  a  thing  as  regional 
design  ?  The  answer  surely  is  that  unless  transport  made  travelling 
and  the  carrying  of  goods  easy  between  different  parts  of  the 
country  the  tendency  will  then  be  for  pockets  to  be  formed  in 
which  craftsmen  will  gradually  develop  local  characteristics  111 
the  design  of  their  furniture.   These   characteristics   will  be- 


more  noticeable  in  the  ornament  than  in  the  structural  design. 

The  lack  of  communication  in  England  was  due  to  the  bad 
state  of  most  of  the  roads  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  became  morasses  of  mud  in  the  winter  months  and 
only  during  the  summer  months  were  they  at  all  passable  for 
heavy  wheeled  transport  in  the  form  of  carts  or  waggons. 
Wheeled  transport  was  therefore  limited,  and  the  alternative  was 
the  packhorse,  which  carried  all  sorts  of  goods — ranging  from 
corn  to  coal — in  large  leather-covered  bundles.  The  difficulty  of 
transporting  bulky  goods,  such  as  furniture,  made  people 
patronise  their  local  joiners  and  turners.  This  patronage  caused 
the  standard  of  provincial  craftsmanship  to  be  on  a  comparatively 
high  level,  for  it  gave  the  craftsman  plenty  of  work,  and  accord- 
ingly the  skilled  journeyman  had  no  temptation  to  leave  his 
home  town  and  go  to  better  himself  in  London.  There  were 
exceptions  of  course.  The  King  and  the  wealthy  nobility,  who 
liked  London  luxury  and  the  latest  fashions  for  the  furnishing 
of  their  homes,  felt  it  was  worthwhile  to  pay  the  high  cost  of 
bringing  London  made  furniture  by  road  or  sea. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  the  latter  half  of  it,  the 
increasing  wealth  and  demand  for  luxury  led  to  a  decline  in 
provincial  craftsmanship  as  the  upper  classes  tended  more  and 
more  to  look  to  London  for  their  upholstery  and  furniture. 
What  this  means,  in  effect,  is  that  better  quality  furniture  was 
made  in  the  provinces  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I  than 
during  the  eighteenth  century  when  the  wealthy  were  no  longer 
content  with  provincial  fashions  in  furnishing,  and  transport  was 
now  becoming  easier  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  roads. 

To  the  student  the  question  of  regional  design  of  furniture  is  of 
considerable  interest.  Unfortunately,  it  is  a  subject  the  study  of 
which  has  come  too  late.  If  only  Mr.  Macquoid  had  realised  its 
importance  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  if  he  had  gone 
round  the  various  manor  houses  of  England,  noting  and  photo- 
graphing the  pieces  as  they  were  in  their  original  homes,  how 
invaluable  such  a  work  would  have  been.  Today,  however,  such 
a  record  would  be  profitless,  for  eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
furniture  to  be  found  throughout  the  country  does  not  belong 
to  the  county  or  district  in  which  it  was  originally  made.  It  has 
been  bought  and  sold  perhaps  many  times  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
or  transported  for  family  or  other  reasons  from  one  part  of 
England  to  another.  Its  original  home  is  no  longer  on  record. 

The  examples  of  joined  oak  furniture  which  illustrate  this 
article  are  from  the  incomparable  furniture  collection  of  Mrs. 
Geoffrey  Hart.  All  the  pieces  are  of  a  rare  type  and  are  in  a 
perfect  state  considering  their  age,  without  heavy  repairs  and  re- 
polishing.  In  fact  no  collection  could  be  found  more  suitable 
for  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  regional  design. 

The  tall  back  chair  of  Gothic  character  (Nos.  1  and  2)  which 
dates  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  suggests 
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3.  Note  the  panelled  front  below  the 
seat  and  the  open  frame  behind  in  this 
North  country  made,  late  sixteenth- 
century  chair. 

4  and  5.  Oak  joined  chair  with  unusual 
cresting  formed  of  dragons.  As  the 
dragon  was  the  emblem  of  St.  Hilda 
of  Whitby,  it  suggests  that  this  chair 
is  of  Yorkshire  origin.  Note  also  the 
character  of  the  figures  which  form  the 
date. 

6.  Oak  chair  with  the  back  decorated 
with  flowers  and  grapes  in  low  relief 
carving.  This  type  of  carved 
decoration,  with  its  close  pattern,  is 
typical  of  Lancashire  and  adjacent 
counties  in  the  West.  It  may  be  dated 
to  the  last  half  of  seventeenth  century. 

7  and  8.  Oak  drawer  top  table  with 
legs,  decorated  with  massive  bulbs, 
turned,  carved  and  gadrooned,  having 
Ionic  capitals.  This  table  was  at  East 
Sutton  Park,  the  family  seat  of  the 
Wilson-Filmer  family.  It  is  probable 
that  it  had  never  changed  ownership 
until  it  was  sold  by  auction  in  1947. 
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a  North  country  origin,  uJi  .is  Durham  or  Newcastle.  The 
construction  is  of  partit  ular  interest,  lor  the  two  arms  and  the 
rails  which  connect  the  front  part  of  tin  seat  of  the  chair  to  the 
back  are  held  by  a  wedged  joint :  whereas  the  joints  of  the  rails 
and  uprights  of  both  back  and  front  of  the  chair  are  mortice, 
tenon  and  pinned.  This  strange  c  onstruction  suggests  that  it  was 
purposely  done  to  separate  the  back  and  front  portions  of  the 
chair  when  required.  What  possible  reason  would  account  for 
this  curious  requirement;  Was  it  to  take  the  chair  to  a  room  up  a 
narrow  winding  staircase; 

The  wedged  construction  w  as  of  a  North  country  origin,  as  it 
w  as  used  in  the  making  of  .irks.  These  were  bins  with  a  lid  for 
storing  meal.  Arks  of  this  w  edged  construction  were  of  North 
country  origin,  since  they  were  not  made  by  joiners  in  the 
Midland  and  Southern  counties.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
making  of  arks  was  a  specialists'  trade,  the  craftsman  being 
known  as  an  arkwright. 

Another  North  country  chair  is  illustrated  (No.  3).  This 
example,  however,  is  constructed  throughout  by  mortice  and 
tenon  joints,  held  fast  by  wooden  pins.  Mediaeval  chairs  had 
wh.it  is  known  as  box  seats,  the  seat  being  supported  on  all  four 
sides  by  vertical  boards  or  framed  panels.  The  two  later  chairs 
illustrated  (Nos.  1  and  3)  have  a  panel  in  the  front  only,  which 
suggests  that  the  joiner  removed  the  three  panels  from  the  sides 
and  back  111  order  to  make  the  chair  lighter  but  retained  the  panel 
111  front,  since  he  probably  thought  it  would  look  strange  to  see  a 
chair  with  an  open  framework  below  the  seat.  This  design  of 
eli. 111  with  .1  panelled  front  and  the  back  and  sides  open  must 
therefore  be  considered  of  transitional  design. 

The  oak,  joined  chair  (No.  4)  gives  a  good  indication  of  how 
the  chair  developed  during  a  hundred  years.  The  panel  front 
below  the  seat  rail  has  gone,  and  the  front  legs,  now  much  in 
evidence,  are  decorated  with  turning.  This  chair  is  of  interest 
because  of  the  cresting,  with  its  dragons.  These  suggest  the 
emblem  of  Saint  Hilda  of  Whitby  and,  if  so,  this  could  be  an 
indication  of  Yorkshire  origin. 

The  chair  shown  in  No.  6,  with  its  back  decorated  with  low  relief 
ornament  of  Mowers,  and  trails  of  grapes,  is  undoubtedly  of  Lanca- 
shire origin  where  this  particular  treatment  of  carving  was  much  in 
favour.  The  sloping  arms  suggest  a  late  seventeenth  century  date. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of  Elizabethan  furniture 
in  Mrs.  Hart's  collection  is  the  oak  draw-top  table,  the  four  legs  of 
which  are  decorated  with  massive  bulbs,  with  foliage,  gadrooned 
tops  and  classic  capitals.  The  frieze  is  also  decorated  with  a  chequer 
inlay  of  light  and  dark  wood,  with  a  gadrooned  moulding  below. 

The  distinguished  design  of  this  table  suggests  that  it  may  well 
have  been  made  by  London  craftsmen.  The  fact  that  it  came  from 
East  Sutton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  the  home  of  the  Wilson- 
Filmer  family,  lends  colour  to  this  suggestion.  Not  only  is 
Maidstone  comparatively  close  to  London  but  there  is  good 
access  to  water  transport  between  this  area  and  the  capital. 
About  four  or  five  outstanding  examples  of  Elizabethan  draw-top 
tables  are  on  record,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  them 

The  example  of  the  bulb  motif  shown  on  the  court  cupboard 
(No.  9)  is  very  unusual.  It  has  the  usual  Ionic  capital,  but  the 
gadroon,  instead  of  being  at  the  top,  is  in  the  mam  body  of  the 
bulb.  There  are  only  a  few  extant  court  cupboards  with  the 
upper  tier  upheld  in  front  by  a  central  support,  as  111  this  example. 
The  emblem  on  the  plaque  above  the  column  is  undoubtedly  a 
merchant's  mark.  The  two  heraldic  animals  with  their  backs  to 
the  column  are  another  unusual  feature  of  the  design,  likewise 
the  guilloche  motif  decorating  the  rail  of  the  middle  platform. 
This  Elizabethan  court  cupboard  has  so  many  unusual  features, 
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9  and  10.  An  Elizabethan,  London 
made  Court  Cupboard  of  most  unusual 
design,  with  centre  support  in  the 
form  of  an  Ionic  pilaster  with 
merchant's  mark  above. 


II  and  12.  Court  Cupboard  with  the 
date  1633  on  the  middle  tier,  richly 
carved  with  applied  ornaments. 


13.  A  Press  Cupboard  of" 
Yorkshire  origin,  with  inlaid 
rtoral  panels.  Low  relief  carving 
covering  every  part  of  the  front 
is  typical  of  Midland  joined 
furniture  of  the  late  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 
This  is  of  date  circa  1625. 


and  so  good  is  die  quality  of  the  carving,  that  it  again  suggests 
the  work  of  a  London  joiner  and  carver.  It  was  probably  made 
for  the  dining  chamber  of  the  home  of  a  rich  London  merchant. 

Another  court  cupboard,  although  of  more  conventional 
design,  is  illustrated  in  No.  [i.  It  is  unusual  because  it  bears  the 
date  1633  on  the  middle  platform.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  date 
one  would  have  been  tempted  to  place  it  nearer  1600:  which 
suggests  that  it  is  of  provincial  rather  than  London  origin. 

The  carved  and  turned  bulb  is  a  Renaissance  motif  that  came 
to  England  from  Holland  and  Flanders;  this  circular  route 
accounting  for  the  fact  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  Italian  purity. 
This  bulb  motif  was  extremely  popular  during  Elizabeth's  and 
James  I's  reigns,  being  used  either  as  a  table  leg  or  as  a  support 
in  a  court,  livery  or  press  cupboard. 

The  interesting  example  of  a  press  cupboard  (No.  13)  with 
the  panels  decorated  with  floral  inlay  is  almost  certainly  of 
Yorkshire  or  North  Midland  origin,  where  inlay  of  this  kind 
was  popular.  Another  North  country  feature  of  this  cupboard 
is  the  way  in  which  the  entire  surface  is  decorated  with  carving 
in  low  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Elizabethan  box  (No.  14),  is  un- 
questionably of  London  origin.  It  is  of  walnut,  which  shows 
that  it  was  made  in  the  south  and  not  in  the  north.  A  feature  of 
the  greatest  interest  is  the  block  printed  paper  which  lines  the 
interior.  This  paper  bears  the  cipher  of  Elizabeth  I,  and  the  royal 
coat  of  arms.  Papers  of  this  kind,  however,  were  quite  common 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  have  a  regal  significance.  Just  below 
the  lock  it  bears  the  date  1603.  The  quality  of  the  carving  is  of 


the  highest  order,  an  indication  of  London  craftsmanship. 

Another  extremely  rare  example  of  an  Elizabethan  piece  of 
furniture  is  the  table  with  two  folding  leaves  (No.  16)  which, 
when  open,  are  supported  on  lopers  which  pull  out  from  the 
frieze.  There  are  many  features  of  this  table  which  suggest  East 
Anglian  work:  the  gouge  work  of  the  flutes,  the  stamp  decora- 
tion in  the  two  arches  and  on  the  Ionic  capitals,  and  the  shaping 
to  the  underneath  side  of  the  stretchers.  The  design  of  the  legs 
in  the  form  of  a  column  with  Ionic  capitals  adds  great  richness 
to  the  table's  appearance. 

Another  folding-top  table  of  a  more  common  design  is  illus- 
trated in  No.  17.  This  table,  however,  is  exceptional  in  the 
design  of  its  massive  legs.  The  cut  and  shaped  ornament  below 
the  stretcher  suggests  that  its  origin  was  the  Eastern,  or  adjacent 
Midland,  counties.  Few  tables  of  this  importance  have  survived 
although  large  numbers  of  the  type  are  extant — usually  however 
with  one  top  missing,  and  also  the  hinged  back  gate. 

Evidence  that  it  was  the  difficulties  of  transport  that  created 
regional  design  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  soft,  mud 
road  changed  to  the  road  built  up  on  a  hard  core — such  as  the 
Macadam  road — London-made  furniture  began  to  penetrate  the 
provincial  centres:  and  it  was  not  only  the  rich  who  could  now 
afford  to  buy  it.  Unfortunately,  when  this  happened  the  pro- 
vincial craftsman  lost  the  patronage  that  had  been  his  incentive. 
The  more  ambitious  craftsman  came  to  London,  and  the  less 
skilled  remained  behind,  a  fact  which  is  reflected  in  provincial- 
made  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  has  neither  the 
elegance  nor  quality  of  its  London  prototype. 


16.  Late  Elizabethan,  oak  table  with  two  hinged  leaves  supported  on  17.  A  folding  top  side  table  with  gate:  an  unusual  example,  circa  1620, 

lopers.  The  framework  is  richly  carved  with  gouge  and  stamping.  with  heavy  turned  legs.  It  would  have  originated  from  East  Anglia  or 

It  is  probably  of  East  Anglian  provenance.  a  West  Midland  county. 
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.  A.  Tulk  Bequest 


THE  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  in  the  past  months 
enjoyed  important  accretions  to  its  collections,  particularly 
in  the  Ceramics  Department,  through  the  munificence  of  the 
late  J.  A.  Tulk  of  Chertsey.  Mr.  Tulk  had  already  proved  himself 
a  benefactor  of  the  Museum  during  his  lifetime,  allowing  the 
authorities  to  select  from  his  very  extensive  collections  a  number 
of  items  which  he  was  prepared  to  part  with  to  the  Museum  in 
advance  of  the  bulk  of  his  benefaction. 

Mr.  Tulk  collected  furniture,  pictures,  and  silver,  examples  of 
all  of  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Museum.  But  above  all 
he  had  specialised  on  pottery,  porcelain  and  glass,  and  it  is 
accordingly  the  Department  of  Ceramics  at  the  Museum  which 
has  chiefly  benefited  by  his  generosity.  Mr.  Tulk  was  catholic 
in  his  tastes,  but  the  main  emphasis  of  his  collecting  fell  on 
Continental  porcelain,  Wedgwood  ware,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
glass.  His  collection  of  Far  Eastern  porcelain  was  mainly  restricted 
to  the  blue-and-white  wares  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722), 
and  good  examples  of  this  porcelain  have  gone  to  Ham  House, 
to  be  in  a  decorative  milieu  to  which  by  date  they  are  well  suited. 
The  porcelain  of  this  epoch,  however,  holds  less  interest  for  the 
collectors  of  today  than  it  did  for  their  predecessors  of  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  Oriental  wares  which  have  been  selected  for  the 
Museum's  own  collections  are  relatively  few  in  number.  They 
include,  however,  a  rather  rare  spouted  Wan  Li  (1 573-1619) 
bottle  with  a  serrated  neck-rim,  decorated  with  birds  and  rocks 
painted  in  blue;  a  rare  pair  of  Chinese  bottles  and  a  blanc-de- 
chine  mug  decorated  in  a  European  (probably  Dutch)  centre  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  general,  however, 
the  European  porcelain  is  of  greater  variety  and  interest,  and 
selected  examples  of  it  are  on  view  in  the  Museum's  New 
Acquisitions  Court  (Room  49). 

Notable  amongst  the  German  porcelains  is  a  pair  of 
primitive  Meissen  bottles  of  the  Bottgcr  period  (about  1715-20), 
enamelled  with  the  earliest  colours  m  use  at  that  factory.  These 
are  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  any- 
where the  painting  which  decorates  them  (No.  1).  There  is  a 
particularly  good  representation  of  the  early  Meissen  porcelain 
decorated  in  imitation  of  the  Japanese  Arita  wares  painted  in  the 
Kakiemon  manner,  and  of  good  pieces  painted  with  the  harbour- 
scenes  characteristic  of  the  period  about  1740,  some  of  them  on  a 
purple  ground.  Other  pieces  display  the  flower-painting  associated 
with  the  name  of  J.  G.  Klinger,  whilst  there  are  also  examples  of 
the  Meissen  porcelain  painted  outside  the  factory.  Of  the  other 
German  and  Austrian  factories,  there  is  a  good  example  of  the 
small-scale  work  of  the  famous  F.  A.  Bustclli  at  Nymphcnburg, 
a  pipe-bowl  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  boy's  head;  a  most 
attractive  stand  built  up  of  rococo  scrollwork,  from  the  Imperial 
Vienna  factory;  a  splendid  Fiirstenberg  coffee-pot  decorated 
with  a  landscape  in  iron-red  which  clashes  magnificently  with  the 
purple  of  the  rocaille  cartouche  which  encloses  it  (No.  2).  The 
Tulk  Collection  was  strong  in  Sevres,  but  in  view  of  the 
Museum's  existing  riches  in  this  field,  only  a  few  pieces  were 
selected — notably  a  tray  painted  with  a  representation  of  boys 
with  a  dog,  on  a  bleu-de-roi  ground  (  md  a  cup  and 

saucer  painted  by  E.  C.  Le  Guay.  From  the  earlier  Vinccnnes 
factory  there  is  a  fine  vase  decorated  with  the  'European'  flowers 


inspired  by  Meissen.  Italian  porcelain  is  represented  by  a  Capo-di- 
Monte  cup  and  saucer  painted  with  landscapes  in  panels  reserved 
on  a  dark-blue  ground;  by  a  good  Doccia  coffee-pot  and  an 
early  and  strongly-modelled  cane-head  from  the  same  factory; 
and  by  a  delicately  painted  bowl  and  cover  made  at  the  Royal 
Factory  at  Naples.  Amongst  the  English  porcelain,  mention  may 
be  made  of  a  Bow  tankard  enamelled  in  colours  of  great  brilliance, 
and  of  a  fine  Worcester  tankard  painted  with  a  landscape  in 
colours  and  flowers  in  puce,  in  the  manner  current  about 
1760  (No.  3). 

Mr.  Tulk  had  lent  a  number  of  pieces  of  Wedgwood  ware  to 
the  Museum's  Loan  Exhibition  in  1930,  but  only  a  few  specimens 
were  selected  from  his  very  rich  collection  of  this  pottery,  since 
the  Museum  is  already  well  provided  for  in  this  field.  Notable 
amongst  the  pieces  selected,  however,  was  an  example  of  the 
rare  'black  basaltcs'  vases  with  'encaustic'  painting  in  red  after 
illustrations  in  d'Hancarville's  Antiquites  Etrusques,  Grccqnes,  ct 
Romaines  de  M.  Hamilton  (No.  4).  A  number  of  other  pieces  were 
selected  for  exhibition  at  Ostcrley  House,  and  others  passed  to  the 
Museum's  Circulation  Department,  notably  the  Tulk  example 
of  the  Wedgwood  copies  of  the  Portland  Vase. 

Mr.  Tulk's  collection  of  glass  was  mainly  confined  to  Venetian- 
style  pieces  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Central  European 
and  German  enamelled  opaque-white  glass  of  the  eighteenth 
century  (No.  8).  The  Museum's  collection  being  already  extreme- 
ly rich  in  glass  of  the  former  category,  only  a  few  pieces  were 
selected  to  fill  gaps:  notably  a  delicately  wrought  'winged'  wine- 
glass with  an  inscription  in  diamond-point  engraving,  probably 
Netherlands  work  (No.  6),  and  a  small  glass  with  a  hollow 
dumbell  stem,  also  decorated  with  the  diamond-point,  of  a  type 
which  has  some  claims  to  belong  to  the  extremely  rare  English 
glasses  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  (No.  7). 
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1.  Pair  of  bottles  of  Bbttger  porcelain  with  enamelled  decoration.  Meissen, 
about  1715-20.  Height  8i-in. 

2.  Coffee-pot,  painted  in  purple  and  iron-red.  Fiirstenberg,  about  1765. 
Height  8; -in. 

3.  Tankard,  porcelain.  Worcester,  about  1760.  Height  3  -in. 

4.  Vase  of  unglazed  black  stoneware  'black  basaltes'  j  decorated  with  red 
1'encaustic'  painting.  Wedgwood,  about  1775.  Height  i3;-in. 

5.  Tray  of  Sevres  porcelain,  about  1760.  Length  9^-in. 

6.  Wine-glass  with  inscription  in  diamond-point;  IN  VINO  VERITAS. 
Netherlandish,  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Height  5  -in. 

7.  Wine-glass  decorated  with  the  diamond-point.  Perhaps  English,  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Height  5,:  -in. 

8.  Beaker  of  opaque-white  glass  enamelled  and  gilt.  German,  about  1775. 
Height  3:-in. 
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Drawings  by  Hokusai's  followers: 
Taito  and  Hokkei 


/N  the  last  issue,  Mr.  John  Hillier,  our  contributor  of  the  article  the 
title  of  which  is  repeated  above,  drew  attention  to  the  work  of  those 
Japanese  artists  whose  work  was  capable  of  causing  confusion  with  that 
of  Hokusai.  As  lack  of  space  prevented  the  inclusion  of  certain  important 
illustrations  referred  to  in  the  text  of  that  article,  they  are  now  repro- 
duced. Placing  drawings  in  different  styles  signed  Hokkei  alongside 
others  now  known  to  be  by  Taito  brings  home  the  fact  that  whilst  it  would 
be  difficult  to  confuse  Hokkei  with  Hokusai,  Taito  presents  a  much 
more  difficult  problem.  In  most  instances,  his  drawings  reproduced  here 
have  been  catalogued  as  Hokusai's.  The  recognition  of  his  hand  would 
help  to  reduce  collections  of  'Hokusai'  drawings  to  more  reasonable 
proportions. 

1.  Hokkei.  'Crow  and  Sea  Shells',  signed  and  sealed.  Reproduced  by 
permission  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul. 

2.  Hokkei.  Fan  painting  of  a  reclining  Girl  reading  a  Letter,  signed  and 
sealed.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

3.  Taigaku  (?).  A  variation,  unsigned,  of  the  drawing  by  Taigaku,  'Man 
pulling  a  Mortar  out  of  the  Snow'  (last  issue,  page  161).  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

4.  Hokkei.  'A  Metal  Worker  at  his  Forge',  signed  Hokkei.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 
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5.  Taito.  'Girl  playing  a  Samisen'  (last  issue,  page  159):  cf.  a 
similar  drawing  attributed  to  Hokusai  in  the  Freer  Gallery. 

6.  Taito.  A  page  of  sketches,  sealed  Hokusen.  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

7.  Taito.  A  sheet  of  studies.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

H.  Taito.  'Girl  with  an  Umbrella'.  From  the  same  album  as 
illustration  No.  I  in  the  last  issue  (page  157). 

9.  Taito.  'Study  for  Courtesan',  engraved  in  'Harimazc 
II. in'.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

10.  Taito.  'Cormorant  Fishing',  a  kakemono  in  the  Hakone 
Gallery,  Japan. 
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The  Drab  Style 

and  the  Designs  of  Daniel  Goddard 


T///.S'  is  the  second  of  a  scries  of  six  exclusive  Connoisseur  articles, 
in  which  Mr.  Floud  enables  us  to  publish  for  the  first  time  the 
results  of  recent  research  into  the  development  of  English  wood-block 
textile  minting.  Publication  of  hitherto  unknown  textile-printers' 
records  has  made  it  possible  to  reconstruct  in  considerable  detail  the 
changes  in  fashion  between  1790  and  1810. 

IN  1799  a  sudden  change  drastically  altered  the  appearance  of 
English  printed  chintzes.  The  attractive  dark-ground  floral 
chintz,  which,  as  described  in  the  first  of  these  articles,  had 
dominated  the  field  for  a  decade,  entirely  disappeared,  and  its 
place  was  taken  by  the  sharply  contrasted  'drab-style'.  The  most 
obvious  contrast  was  in  the  colouring,  for,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  new  fashion  depended  on  the  use  of  combinations  of  browns, 
buffs,  olives,  yellows  and  greys,  either  alone  or  with  touches  of 
blue  and  green,  but  in  any  case  with  an  entire  absence  of  the  reds 
and  purples,  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  rich  palette  of 
the  1 790's.  There  was  a  simultaneous  change  in  the  style  of  draw- 
ing, although  111  this  case  the  transition  was  less  violent,  and 
merely  involved  an  accentuation  of  the  tendency  that  had 
already  been  apparent  from  about  1796  onwards:  namely  a 
move  away  from  the  precise  delineation  of  floral  detail  and 
towards  a  broader  and  more  impressionistic  treatment  of 
blossoms  and  leaves. 

No.  1  shows  a  detail  from  an  example  dating  from  1805, 
which  has  been  selected  as  illustrating  the  typical  draughtsman- 
ship of  the  drab-style.  It  is  one  of  many  hundreds  of  documented 
pieces  in  the  pattern-books  from  the  Bannister  Hall  printworks, 
near  Preston,  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Stead,  Mc  Alpin,  the 
Carlisle  printers.  The  summary  modelling  of  the  white  flowers 
with  splashes  of  grey,  and  of  the  yellow  flowers  with  white 
highlights,  is  especially  characteristic,  and  contrasts  with  the 
crisp  drawing  of  the  blossoms  printed  with  three  shades  of 
madder-red,  and  usually  demarcated  with  darker  outlines,  which 
was  normal  in  the  earlier  styles.  The  way  in  which  the  back- 
ground of  this  example  is  filled  in  with  a  crudely  drawn  small 
grey  figure  shaded  with  black  is  also  most  characteristic. 

The  drab-style  remained  the  leading  fashion  for  printed 
furnishings  until  about  1807,  and  during  this  period  of  its 
greatest  popularity  had  little  competition  except  for  'exotic' 
designs  in  the  'Chinese',  'Indian'  and  'Classical'  taste,  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  later  articles.  Even  after  1807  it  remained  very 
popular  until  about  1812;  although  in  these  later  years  it  shared 
the  field  with  a  variety  of  rival  styles. 

If  it  seems  strange  that  the  change  in  1799  should  have  taken 
such  a  dramatic  form,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nature  of 
any  change  in  colouring  was  at  that  period  directly  conditioned 
by  the  technical  potentialities  and  limitations  of  the  mordant 
method  of  printing.  l  or  reasons  explained  in  the  first  article, 
unless  printers  were  prepared  to  meet  the  considerable  cost  of 
two  quite  separate  series  ot  mordant-printings  and  dyeings 
(with  their  accompanying  series  of  dungings',  'clearings'  and 
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'bleachings'),  they  had  to  choose  a  predominantly  red  and 
purple  palette  obtained  from  madder,  with  small  areas  of  other 
colours  added  by  methods  which  did  not  require  a  second  dye- 
ing; or  else  switch  over  to  the  range  of  yellows  and  browns 
obtainable  from  weld,  quercitron-bark  and  various  iron  solu- 
tions, helped  out  as  before  with  touches  of  indigo-blue.  With 
commercial  competition  increasing,  as  Lancashire  displaced 
London  as  the  main  printing  centre,  few  could  now — as  in  the 
1 770- 1 790  period — afford  the  luxury  of  designs  requiring  large 
areas  of  both  reds  and  yellows.  It  can  hardly  have  been  a  coin- 
cidence that  it  was  just  in  this  year  (1799)  that  Dr.  Edward  Ban- 
croft's fifteen-year  patent  to  manufacture  quercitron-bark 
expired,  and  this  excellent  new  yellow  dye  thus  became  available 
to  all. 

The  evidence  for  this  change  in  1799  comes  from  four  different 
sources.  The  first  is  the  Bannister  Hall  records,  already  referred 
to,  which  show  it  very  sharply.  No.  2  shows  another  Bannister 
I  lall  drab-pattern  for  which  we  are  fortunate  in  having  both  the 
original  design  and  a  large  piece  of  the  actual  textile  (the  latter 
owned  by  Mr.  Ronald  Baker).  The  original  design  is  inscribed 
on  the  back  'No.  471 — The  Spray  Leaf  Demy — R.  Ovcy — 26 
June,  1805.  N.B. — Be  sure  you  keep  your  Olives  and  Drabs  no 
heavier  than  the  drawing — but  if  anything  lighter',  indicating 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  thousands  of  designs  furnished  to  various 
printers  during  this  period  by  Richard  Ovey,  a  linen-draper  of 
Covent  Garden.  Ovey's  decisive  position  as  one  of  the  main 
arbiters  of  fashion  in  interior  decoration  at  this  period,  has  so  far 
been  entirely  overlooked,  and  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
a  separate  article  in  this  series.  The  word  'Demy',  as  used  in 
Ovey's  title  for  this  design,  occurs  frequently  in  pattern-books 
at  this  date.  The  only  known  explanation  of  its  meaning  seems  to 
be  in  the  report  of  a  paper  'On  Chintzes'  read  by  a  Mr.  E.  C. 
Laugher  to  the  Decorative-Art  Society  (a  small  group  of 
design-conscious  manufacturers)  on  27th  November,  1844, 
which  quotes  him  as  saying  that  the  word  'Chintz'  implies  the 
presence  of  not  fewer  than  four  colours,  and  that  'patterns 
worked  with  two  colours  are  therefore  denominated  'demis'  by 
calico-printers.'  This  of  course  confirms  its  application  to  this 
type  of  drab  design ;  for  Ovey's  example  is  printed  only  in 
yellows  and  greens. 

A  large  hanging  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  3) 
shows  a  slightly  different  type  of  drab-design.  Although  not 
actually  identical  to  any  of  the  Bannister  Hall  patterns,  the 
latter  include  many  similar  ones  in  which  the  entire  area  is 
covered  by  overlapping  fan-shaped  leaf-clusters  with  white 
borders,  in  which  nestle  loosely-drawn  sprigs  of  flowers. 

The  second  pattern-book  which  provides  independent 
evidence  for  dating  the  'drab-style',  is  a  thin  volume  in  the 
Crayford  collection  of  Messrs.  G.  P.  and  f .  Baker,  which  comes 
from  the  firm  of  Vint  and  Gilling,  who  were  printing  at  Cray- 
ford  around  1800.  It  is  of  particular  interest  as  including  some 
very  distinguished  drab   patterns  by   Daniel   Goddard,  who 
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I.  A  detail  from  a  drab-pattern  dating 
from  1805,  and  showing  the 
characteristic  loose  draughtsmanship  of 
this  style.  From  a  Bannister  Hall 
pattern-book  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Stead,  McAlpin,  the  Carlisle 
printers. 


2.  A  drab-style  textile  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Ronald  Baker.  The  original 
design  in  the  Bannister  Hall 
pattern-books  shows  it  to  have  been 
commissioned  by  Richard  Ovey,  the 
London  linen-draper,  on  26th  June, 
1805. 
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3.  A  drab-style  textile  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  illustrating  a  popular  group  with  fan- 
shaped  leaf-clusters. 


4.  An  original  design  by  Daniel  Goddard,  the 
leading  designer  for  the  drab-style.  It  was  com- 
missioned by  Richard  Ovey  from  Vint  and  Gilling, 
the  Crayford  printers. 


appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  designers  of  the  style. 
Designs  signed  by  him  are  also  found  in  the  Bannister  Hall 
records.  Nos.  4  to  7  illustrate  two  original  designs  and  two 
block-impressions  from  this  Crayford  volume.  (Block-impres- 
sions were  printed  on  paper  in  appropriately  coloured  inks 
instead  of  on  cloth,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distributing 
patterns).  Although  only  one  is  actually  signed,  their  stylistic 
affinity  is  so  close  that  all  four  can  be  confidently  ascribed  to  him. 

The  original  design  illustrated  in  No.  4  is  signed,  and  inscribed 
'Wild  cherry  blossom  engaged  with  Mr.  Ovey  by  Mr.  Gilling', 
thus  providing  further  evidence  of  Ovcy's  numerous  commis- 
sions. No.  5  illustrates  a  particularly  fine  original  design,  whose 
inscription — 'Atkinson  and  Clarance,  September  12th,  1803' — 
refers  to  a  leading  firm  of  London  linen-drapers,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  in  business  from  1781  to  1806.  The  block-impres- 
sion on  No.  6,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  bears  the  prefix  'GA', 
referring  to  George  Anstey  another  London  draper,  while  that 
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on  No.  7  is  unmarked.  We  can  assume  that  all  the  designs  in  this 
small  volume  are  contemporaneous,  since  all  those  actually  dated 
fall  between  February,  1X03,  and  August,  1804. 

It  is  a  pit\r  that  it  has  so  far  been  impossible  to  find  any  infor- 
mation about  Daniel  Goddard,  as  he  was  undoubtedly  a  very 
skilled  designer.  This  is,  however,  not  surprising;  for  by  1795 
the  rule  of  anonymity  by  which  linen-drapers  and  calico- 
printers  conspired  to  suppress  all  mention  of  designers — and 
which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  broken  down — was  already 
in  full  sway.  Indeed  the  linen-drapers  even  did  their  best  to 
conceal  the  separate  identity  of  the  printers,  by  having  their 
particular  designs  stamped  'Richard  Ovey.  Furniture-Printer'  or 
'George  Anstey.  Calico-Printer'  on  the  end  of  the  roll  of  cloth, 
thus  misleading  writers  who  have  searched  in  vain  for  records 
of  early  print-works  in  such  improbable  places  as  Friday  Street, 
Covcnt  Garden,  or  Aldermanbury.  Th  e  word  'Furniture  Printer' 
has  also  been  misinterpreted  as  implying  the  manufacture 


only  of  textiles  specifically  designed  for  furniture,  such  as 
punted  chair-backs  and  seats,  whereas  until  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  phrase  'furniture  print',  as  contrasted  with 
'dress  print'  or  'garment  print'  was  the  standard  description  for 
all  types  of  furnishing  fabrics. 

A  few  of  the  other  designs  in  the  Crayford  volume  are  signed 
with  such  names  as  'John  Policy',  'J.  Scott,  Jnr.'  and  'G.  Rivers', 
but  all  these  are  fir  below  the  standard  of  the  Goddard  series, 
and  show  no  particular  originality.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations  that  Gocidard's  most  obvious  personal  mannerism 
seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  adding  a  broad  black  shadow 
behind  all  his  objects,  thus  giving  the  design  a  certain  con- 
sistency and  creating  the  illusion  that  the  whole  pattern  stands 
out  in  slight  relief  an  inch  or  so  above  a  flat  background.  Another 
characteristic  is  that  none  of  these  Crayford  designs  includes  any 
blue  (or,  therefore,  any  green),  but  all  rely  on  an  exclusively  drab 
palette.   Presumably  Goddard  also  designed  in  other  styles; 


5.  An  original  design  by  Daniel 
Goddard  for  a  drab-style  textile 
printed  at  Crayford  for  Atkinson 
and  Clarancc,  the  London 
linen-drapers,  in  1803. 
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although  the  only  proof  of  this  is  an  unimportant  signed  design 
in  the  Crayford  volume  for  one  of  the  typical  'leopard-skin' 
patterns  in  black  and  yellow,  which  occur  in  all  the  pattern- 
books  of  this  date,  and  were  probably  used  as  linings.  Unfor- 
tunately no  textiles  corresponding  to  anv  of  (Joddard's  designs 
have  yet  been  discovered,  so  that  we  can  only  guess  at  the  exact 
appearance  of  the  finished  fabric. 

A  third  volume  throwing  light  on  the  ramifications  of  the 
drab-style  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Calico  Printers' 
Association.  This  is  a  pattern-book  containing  over  one  hundred 
large  fragments  of  furnishing  prints,  which,  although  bearing 
no  date  or  inscription,  show  such  consistency  in  the  method  of 
printing,  the  cloth  used,  and  the  careful  way  in  which  they  are 
set  out  in  the  volume,  that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  a 
single  printworks  over  a  fairly  short  period.  About  half  the 
designs  are  in  various  exotic  styles  to  be  discussed  in  later  articles, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  drab  style.  Many  of  these  latter  arc  so 
very  close  to  a  group  of  drab  designs  in  the  Bannister  Hall 
records  printed  for  Bateman  and  Todd,  a  firm  of  Manchester 
linen-drapers,  and  all  dated  from  1805,  that  we  can  date  this 
whole  volume  to  around  that  year. 

The  volume  is  particularly  useful  in  that  its  drab  designs  in- 
clude a  wide  variety  of  patterns  in  which  non-floral  elements  arc 
added  to  the  usual  blossoms  and  leaves.  Nos.  8  to  10  show  three 
representative  examples.  The  little  'Cashmere'  motifs  which 
cover  the  background  in  No.  8  were  frequently  used  at  this 
period.  The  introduction  of  the  palm-trees  and  their  arrangement 
in  a  half-drop  repeat,  on  the  other  hand,  anticipates  the  dominant 
fashion  of  the  next  decade,  namely  1815-25.  The  placing  of  the 
flowers  and  leaves  in  oval  or  hexagonal  compartments,  as  in 
Nos.  9  and  10,  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  first  years  of 
the  century,  and  produced  designs  which  often  have  more  unitv 
and  logic  about  them  than  the  rather  sprawling  exclusively 
floral  drab-patterns.  One  very  frequent  type,  not  illustrated  here, 
uses  broad  interlacing  bands  to  divide  up  the  flowers  into 
diamond-shaped  compartments,  the  bands  themselves  being 
decorated  with  small  running  floral  patterns.  In  all  these  designs 
the  same  flowers  occur  over  and  over  again,  with  a  preference 
for  acorns  and  oak-leaves,  hops,  jasmine,  thistles,  lilies,  and 
bunches  of  little  clustered  flowers  which  might  be  lilac.  Roses 
are,  of  course,  much  less  used  than  in  the  earlier  madder  styles. 

Final  confirmation  for  the  dating  of  the  drab-style  is  to  be 
found  111  a  series  of  stock-sheets,  dated  1802-1812,  from  the 
leading  Lancashire  firm  of  Bury  and  Co.,  who  printed  at  Sabden 
and  Salford.  These  were  recently  unearthed  by  a  descendant  of 
the  family  and  have  been  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  items  for  1  S02  (each  accompanied  by  a  tiny  frag- 
ment), include,  for  example,  a  'Super  drab  Green  &  yell.  furn.\ 
and  in  1X06  we  find  a  'Yellow  c\  buff  ground  furniture',  and 
other  drab  designs. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  popularity  of  the  drab-style  from  1799 
to  1806,  the  fact  that  its  existence  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
recognised can  only  be  explained  by  the  dearth  of  surviving 
textiles  outside  the  pattern-books:  a  dearth  which  is  itself  prob- 
ably the  consequence  of  the  fact  that  these  sober  and  low-toned 
furnishings  were  presumably  all  abandoned  as  boring  and  old- 
fashioned  as  soon  as  the  more  garish  colourings  came  back  into 
favour.  In  any  case  very  few  have  been  traced  except  several  very 
crude  designs  in  various  American  collections  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  (and  therefore  again  corroborating  our 
dating).  Perhaps  the  publication  of  these  facts  about  it  will  bring 
more  examples  to  light,  including  some  of  the  beautiful  fabrics 
which — as  the  pattern-books  prove — it  undoubtedly  produced. 
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8.  A  drab-design  dating  from  about 
1805.  The  little  'Cashmere'  figure 
on  the  background  is  frequently 
found  in  the  wood-block  prints  of 
this  period. 


10.  A  drab-design  from  a 
pattern-book  in  the  possession  of 
the  Calico  Printers'  Association. 


6.  A  block-impression  taken  from  a  design  by  Daniel  Goddard,  commis- 
sioned by  George  Anstey,  a  leading  London  draper. 

7.  A  block-impression  of  one  of  Daniel  Goddard's  drab  designs,  showing  his 
characteristic  method  of  surrounding  all  the  objects  with  a  broad  black 
shadow. 

9.  A  drab-design  illustrating  the  frequent  use  of  interlaced  oval  compart- 
ments to  divide  up  the  flowers. 
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Brighton  Royal  Pavilion- 1957 
The  Londonderry  Silver 


I.  One  of  a  pair  of  15!  in.  diameter 
silver-gilt  sideboard  dishes.  They 
are  beautifully  embossed  with  lotus- 
flowers  in  panels  and  the  Tudor  rose 
in  the  centre  is  encircled  by  a 
wreath  with  an  outer  floral  border. 
Maker:  William  Pitts,  1810-11. 


OUTSTANDING  attraction  of  the  eighth  annual 
Regency  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton, 
during  July,  August  and  September,  apart  from  the  unique  build- 
ing itself  and  the  original  furniture  returned  from  Buckingham 
Palace  by  H.M.  The  Queen  (see  The  Connoisseur,  June,  1956), 
will  be  the  splendid  collection  of  ancestral  silver  which  has  most 
generously  been  lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry for  a  prolonged  period. 

The  great  display  of  silver  in  the  Banqueting  Room  (see  page 
245)  reproducing  a  Royal  banquet  of  King  George  IV  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  I  lews  of  the  Royal  Pavilion,  published  by  John  Nash 
in  1826,  will  this  year  be  entirely  formed  with  this  collection, 
which  has  important  historical  associations,  as  well  as  being 
admirably  representative  of  the  silversmith's  art  of  the  time.  The 
greater  part  of  the  silver  was  purchased  by  Charles,  third  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry  (1778-1854).  As  General  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  he  served  for  several  years  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  Peninsular.  In  1814  he  served  as  British  Minister  in  Berlin, 
and  was  later  in  that  year  created  Lord  Stewart  and  appointed 
Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  a  post  he  occupied 
during  the  protracted  Congresses  of  Vienna  which  determined 
the  future  of  Europe. 

The  banqueting  display  at  Brighton  will  include  many 
articles  from  the  Ambassadorial  plate  with  which  Lord  Stewart 
equipped  himself  for  his  new  post.  It  was  supplied  by  the  Royal 
silversmiths,  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  and  mostly  made  by 
their  leading  craftsman,  Paul  Storr.  Among  the  most  splendid 
of  these  pieces  are  the  gilt  ice-pails,  the  gilt  tureens,  and  the 
dishes  of  various  shapes  with  covers,  all  adorned  with  friezes  of 
shell  and  lotus, and  bearing  the  Royal  Arms  and  the  Stewart  Arms. 

What  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  the  collection  will  be  a  group  of  large  sideboard  dishes.  Four 
of  them  with  the  Tudor  rose  111  the  centre,  made  by  William 
Pitts  in  1 8  10- 1 1,  have  a  design  of  lotus  flowers  most  beautifully 
modelled,  expressing  the  height  of  the  silversmith's  skill  com- 
bined with  breadth  of  design.  Another  by  Edward  Fennel)  of 


1818-19  is  again  richly  modelled  with  fruits  and  foliage.  More 
intimate  in  character,  but  of  the  greatest  elegance  and  fantastic 
sophistication  is  the  silver-gilt  tea  and  coffee  service  of  chinoiserie 
design,  made  by  Samuel  Hcnnell  in  18 18. 

In  a  range  of  racing-cups  mostly  of  early  Regency  date,  from 
1778  to  1802,  the  austerely  graceful  neo-classic  design  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  is  expressed  in  the  Doncastcr  Cup  for  1800, 
made  by  Paul  Storr.  Other  delightful  objects,  which  will  be 
remembered  from  the  Regency  Exhibition  of  1954,  arc  the  silver- 
gilt  dessert  baskets  with  vine  decorations  by  Benjamin  Smith, 
J.  W.  Story  and  William  Elliott,  of  1808-9,  and  the  intriguing 
finger-bowl  wineglass-coolers  of  Sheffield  plate,  gilt,  by  John 
Rogers  &  Co.,  c.  1820. 

Great  Britain's  representative  at  the  Vienna  conference  table 
was  Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  the  Exhibition  will  contain  a 
unique  memorial  of  these  historic  negotiations;  the  superb  ink- 
stand of  solid  gold,  made  by  Paul  Storr  and  Philip  Rundell  in 
1818-19,  from  the  gold  of  souvenir  snuff-boxes  presented  to 
Castlereagh  by  the  sovereigns  of  sixteen  nations  of  Europe  upon 
the  signing  of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815. 
Upon  the  sudden  tragic  death  of  Castlereagh  in  1822,  Lord 
Stewart  succeeded  to  the  Marquessatc  which  his  half-brother  had 
inherited  only  a  year  earlier,  and  retired  from  diplomatic  life, 
except  for  a  short  period  in  1835  when  he  was  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

For  several  years  a  collection  of  vases  of  Sevres,  Vienna,  Berlin 
and  Russian  porcelain  which  were  acquired  by  the  third  Mar- 
quess, mostly  as  presentations  during  the  course  of  his  diplomatic 
career,  have  been  on  loan  to  the  Royal  Pavilion.  With  the 
magnificent  addition  of  the  Londonderry  plate,  which  includes 
many  objects  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  the  Pavilion  will 
become,  as  it  were,  the  Apsley  House  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Mar- 
quesses of  Londonderry,  whose  diplomacy  supported  the  military 
efforts  of  the  Iron  Duke,  and  it  will  thus  represent  more  richly 
than  ever  the  historical  as  well  as  the  aesthetic  achievements  of 
the  Regency  period. — Clifford  Musgrave. 
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4  5 


2.  One  of  a  pair  of  19  in.  diameter 
sideboard  dishes.  This  one  consists 
of  a  dish  modelled  with  swans  and 
bulrushes,  and  with  a  rim  of  shells 
and  bay  leaves,  made  by  Jno. 
Wisdom,  London,  1714-15.  To  this 
has  been  added  the  centre  plaque, 
representing  Jupiter  taking 
vengeance  upon  the  earth,  made  by 
William  Pitts,  1809-10.  The  other 
dish  to  the  pair  was  made  to 
correspond  by  William  Pitts,  1809-10. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  10  in. 
diameter  sideboard  dishes,  richly 
modelled  with  a  circle  of  fruit  and 
foliage  and  the  Londonderry  arms 
engraved  in  the  centre.  Maker: 
Edward  Fennel,  1818-19. 

4.  A  silver  I2£  in.  wide  covered  dish 
for  toasted  cheese.  The  interior 
contains  a  removable  tray  holding 
six  small  square  dishes.  The  handle 
is  in  the  form  of  a  viscount's 
coronet  upon  a  cushion.  Maker: 
William  Eley,  1798-99. 


0 


I 


(0 


5.  Gold  Inkstand,  made  by  Paul  Storr  and 
Philip  Rundell,  1818-19  and  1819-20:  weight 
145  oz.  It  is  inscribed:  'This  inkstand  is  composed 
of  the  gold  taken  from  the  portrait  snuff-boxes 
which  were  presented  by  the  Sovereigns  whose 
arms  are  engraved  hereon  to  Viscount  Castlereagh 
upon  the  signature  of  the  several  treaties 
concluded  in  the  years  1813,  1814  and  1815'. 

(\.  One  of  a  set  of  four  silver  circular  dishes  with 
covers,  from  the  Ambassadorial  plate.  The  finials 
are  formed  of  the  dragon  statant  of  the  Stewart 
crest.  Maker:  Paul  Storr,  1814-15. 

7.  Two  10  '.  in.  high  silver-gilt  ice-pails  of  a  set 
of  six  from  the  Ambassadorial  plate.  The  Royal 
arms  are  applied  on  one  side  of  each,  the 
Stewart  arms  on  the  other.  Maker:  Paul  Storr, 
1813-14. 

8.  The  silver-gilt  'Doncaster  Cup',  1800.  Maker: 
Paul  Storr,  1800-01. 

i).  (  )rie  of  a  pair  of  13  in.  high  silver-gilt  tureens, 
covers  and  stands  each  bearing  the  Royal  and 
Stewart  arms.  Maker:  Paul  Storr,  1813-14. 
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The  English  way  of  Life 

in  two  more  Connoisseur  Period  Guides 


TN  THE  Foreword  to  one  of  the  two  new  Connoisseur  Period 
±Guides  (Volumes  2  and  3)*  published  this  month,  one  of  the 
Editors  has  observed  that  by  the  time  the  final  page  of  the  last 
volume  in  this  admirable  series  has  been  written  much  that  is  a 
part  of  the  insular  pattern  of  England  and  its  people  will  have 
been  recorded.  Already  the  first  two  books  published  (Volumes 
1  and  4)  have  made  a  desirably  vehement  impact  on  many 
thousands  of  connoisseurs  and  embryo  connoisseurs  in  a  good 
many  countries:  so  that  these  two  new  volumes  will  not  only 
make  a  scholarly  and  numerical  quartette,  but  together,  and 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  they  provide  the  pattern  of  England, 
and  how  the  English  lived,  from  the  year  1500  to  the  year  18 10. 
Also,  of  special  significance  will  be  the  appearance,  in  due  course, 
of  Volume  5  (the  Regency  Period:  18 10-1830)  and  Volume  6 
(the  Early  Victorian  Period:  1 830-1 860).  The  latter  is  certain  to 
provide  unusual  interest,  since  it  will  cover  ground  which  has 
either,  until  its  publication,  been  undiscovered,  or  where  research 
has  hitherto  been  of  a  cursory,  incomplete  nature. 

In  entering  the  periods  dealt  with  in  the  volumes  now 
presented,  the  reader  is  placed  in  a  new  and,  many  will  consider, 
a  much  more  exciting  plane.  If  the  advantages  of  studying  the 
arts  of  a  period  collectively,  thus  enhancing  the  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  each,  were  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
first  volume,  they  become  even  more  so  in  Volumes  2  and  3. 
In  them,  for  example,  there  arc  references  to  many  more  extant 
and  available  records,  inventories,  accounts  and  diaries  than  in 
the  Tudor  volume.  For  that  reason  they  arc  an  infinitely  greater 
aid  to  the  academic  studies  of  the  student,  collector  and  the 
art-historian  of  today.  But  what  is  of  special  importance  is  that 
the  reader  enters  a  period  of  antiquity  where  a  good  many  of 
the  objects  described  can  be  acquired  for  the  furnishing  of  the  home. 

*  Smart  and  Early  Georgian  Periods.  £2.  2s.  net  each,  obtainable  from  all  booksellers, 
or  from  the  Belgrave  Library,  22  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.18. 


The  reader  is  no  longer  in  a  period  where  the  objects  described 
are  excessively  rare  and  almost  unobtainable. 

Another  aspect  of  collecting,  which  is  indicated  by  these  two 
volumes,  is  that  whilst  Britain  may  no  longer,  for  example, 
possess  the  eighteenth-century  furniture  seen  in  the  illustration 
(Vol.  3:  Plate  16,  Furniture)  of  the  Supper  Room  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  yet  the  wealth  of  art  still  remaining  in 
English  private  collections  (many  of  which  arc  accessible  for 
inspection)  is  enormous.  It  unquestionably  makes  Britain  one  of 
the  greatest  centres  for  sight-seeing  in  the  world.  For  how  other- 
wise could  the  genuine  student  be  enabled  to  see,  in  the  surroundings 
of  a  home,  the  pair  of  silvered  gesso  pier  tables  in  the  Hart  Col- 
lection (Vol.  3:  Plate  18);  Lord  Hubert's  mahogany  bureau 
bookcase,  probably  by  Thomas  Chippendale  (op.  cit.,  plate  24); 
The  Grant  Family  by  Francis  Hayman  (op.  cit.,  plate  79)  in  the 
Ionidcs  Collection;  or  William  Kent's  splendid  furniture  at 
Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk,  home  of  the  Marquess  and  Marchioness 
of  Cholmondelcy  (op.  cit.,  plate  13,  and  see  also  pages  209  to  212 
in  this  issue). 

The  very  significance  of  private  possession  in  England  is,  in 
fact,  admirably  illustrated  in  one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
of  Volume  2 — 'Painting  and  Portrait  Miniatures',  by  Mr. 
Oliver  Millar.  In  this  chapter,  of  the  thirty-eight  subjects 
illustrated,  thirty-one  arc  seen  to  be  still  in  private  homes. 
Long  may  they  remain  so. 

These  two  further  Connoisseur  guides  to  the  English  period 
home,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  built,  decorated  and 
furnished,  are  certain  of  a  wide  enthusiastic  audience.  It  is 
certainly  appropriate  that  they  should  make  their  appearance  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  1957  London  Antique  Dealers' 
Fair.  London  is  the  centre  of  the  world's  fine  art  market  and 
the  finest  goods  which  the  British  antique  trade  can  muster  are 
tor  sale  at  Grosvenor  House.  These  first  four  Connoisseur  Period 
Guides  will  be  there — on  Stand  78. — E.C. 


I 

I.  Wenceslaus  Hollar.  'Shipping  on  the  Thames'.  Pen  and  watercolour,  \\      \\  \  in.  (From  'Painting  and  Portrait  Miniatures',  Vol.  2). 
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2.  Coleshill,  Berkshire  (1649-62,  burnt  down  in  1952),  by  Sir  Roger  Pratt: 
the  assimilation  of  Italian  ideas  ('Architecture',  Vol.  2). 

3.  Oak  armchair,  the  panelled  back  inlaid  with  a  floral  arabesque  design, 
of  the  mid-seventeenth  century  ('Furniture',  Vol.  2). 

4.  Artist  unknown.  'Philip,  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke'.  Canvas,  84      49'.  in. 
In  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  C.  Neville  ('Painting  and  Portrait 
Miniatures',  Vol.  2). 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  walnut  card  tables  with  folding  top,  c.  1750, 

2  ft.  3;  in.  high,  I  ft.  ill  in.  wide.  The  Hart  Collection  ('Furniture', 
Vol.  3). 

6.  Scissors  case,  gold  enamelled  with  naturalistic  flowers.  Late 
seventeenth  century  ('Jewellery',  Vol.  2). 

7.  Penelope  Carwardine  (i730?-i8oo?),  signed  and  dated  1759 
('Portrait  Miniatures',  Vol.  3). 

8.  Silver-gilt  Steeple  Cup.  Made  by  F.  Terry,  London  hall-mark  for 
1626  ('Silver',  Vol.  2). 


The  Connoisseur's  Diary 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Gift  to  the  President  of  France  :  National 
Gallery  Acquisition:  Landseer  Revival:  The  Jamestown  Landings 


UPON  the  occasion  of  her  state  visit  to 
France,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
commissioned  Mr.  Laurence  Whistler  to  engrave 
three  goblets  for  presentation  to  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  goblets,  seen  below, 
are  nine  inches  high  and  were  made  to  the 
engravei's  designs  by  James  Powell  and  Sons 
(Whitefrairs)  Ltd. 

The  central  goblet  carries,  framed  in  the 
petals  of  a  formal  sunflower,  the  engraved 
inscription,  in  French,  recording  the  Royal 
visit.  For  this  inscription  Mr.  Whistler  employed 
his  recently  designed  alphabet.  This  is  neither 
orthodox  Roman  nor  orthodox  sans-serif.  The 
letters  are  without  serifs  but  the  thin  strokes 
broaden  gradually  from  their  point  of  origin 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  with  one 
curved  side. 

The  left-hand  goblet  shows  Windsor  Castle 
and  St.  George's  Chapel,  as  seen  probably  from 
a  hilltop  to  the  west  of  Broad  Walk.  The  scene 
is  as  though  caught  in  bright  evening  sunlight 
against  a  background  of  shadowy  hills,  with  a 
shower  of  rain  falling  on  the  horizon. 

To  the  right,  the  goblet  shows  Versailles  by 
moonlight.  The  view  is  along  the  tapis-vert,  or 
central  vista  of  Le  Notre's  gardens,  towards  the 
Palace.  The  moonlight  filters  down  through  the 
dark  trees  to  the  right,  and  is  just  visible  at  the 
base  of  the  trees  in  the  wood.  In  the  foreground 
the  Apollo  fountain  rises  from  the  shadow  and 
is  answered  by  the  Latona  fountain  in  the  far 
distance. 

To  contain  the  three  goblets  Mr.  Whistler 
designed  an  English  walnut  lantern-cabinet, 
which  was  built  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Clarke  of  the 


Rural  Industries  Bureau.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
silver-gilt  crown  made  by  Mr.  Leslie  Durbin. 
The  cabinet,  which  is  lined  with  black  velvet,  is 
very  similar  in  design  to  the  cabinet  which 
Mr.  Whistler  made  for  Trinity  College,  Oxford 
(see  The  Connoisseur,  May,  1957,  p.  155). 

Jamestown  Landing  Commemorated 

IN  the  King's  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
a  current  exhibition  of  printed  books,  manu- 
scripts, maps,  prints,  and  drawings  from  the 
Museum's  collections,  commemorates  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia  (13th  May,  1607)  which  established  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  111  North 
America.  The  exhibition  illustrates  the  history 
of  Virginia  in  the  first  century  of  the  colony's 
existence,  and  begins  with  a  selection  from  the 
watercolour  drawings  by  John  White,  draughts- 
man-surveyor of  the  1585  expedition  which 
established  the  earlier  unsuccessful  colony  of 
'Virginia',  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina. 
A  second  section  contains  accounts  of  this 
venture  and  of  further  voyages  of  exploration 
by  the  English  to  North  America. 

Thirdly,  there  are  maps  and  literary  material 
relating  to  the  voyage  of  1607,  and  to  the 
Virginia  Company,  which  guided  the  colony's 
affairs  until  the  annulment  of  the  Company's 
charter  by  James  I  in  1624.  Items  exhibited 
relating  to  the  Company  include  a  share- 
certificate  for  £25  issued  in  1610  to  Dover 
Corporation,  with  a  fine  impression  en  placard 
of  the  Company's  seal,  and  part  of  a  dispatch 
addressed  to  the  Company  from  Jamestown  the 


same  year.  This  is  signed  by  Lord  De  La  Warr, 
the  Governor,  and  other  officials  of  the  colony. 
Among  the  early  colonists  were  a  number  of 
literary  men :  almost  all  their  works  arc  shown, 
including  several  by  Captain  John  Smith,  the 
mainstay  of  the  colony  in  its  first  two  years,  and 
a  letter  addressed  to  James  I  by  John  Rolfe,  who 
married  Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  Indian 
Chief  Powhattan. 

One  section  is  devoted  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Sea  1  'enture,  flagship  of  the  reinforcements  sent 
in  iftoo,  on  the  Bermudas,  which  had  an 
important  influence  on  Tlie  Tempest.  A  copy  of 
the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  open  at  the  well- 
known  passage 

'.  .  .in  the  deep  Nooke,  where  once 
Thou  calldst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dewe 
From  the  still-vext  Bermoothes  .  .  .' 
is  shown,  together  with  three  printed  accounts 
of  the  wreck,  by  Silvester  Jourdan,  Richard 
Rich,  and  William  Strachey,  Secretary  of  the 
colony,  whose  work  Shakespeare  may  have 
read  in  manuscript.  The  last  section  illustrates 
the  colony's  history  under  Governor  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  a  staunch  royalist  who  held  office 
from  1 64 1  until  turned  out  by  a  parliamentary 
squadron  in  165 1,  and  again  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  shortly  before  his  death  in  1677.  Among 
the  documents  shown  are  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
as  well  as  a  notice  of  the  proposed  appointment 
in  1673  of  a  Bishop  of  Virginia,  signed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Worcester.  The  exhibition  is  to 
remain  open  until  the  middle  of  May,  but  it  is 
intended  to  put  it  out  again  at  the  end  of  July 
for  a  further  period. 
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The  Banqueting  Room,  Brighton  Royal  Pavilion,  set  out,  as  for  a  Regency  period  banquet,  with 
the  Londonderry  silver  (see  pp.  240  and  241).  In  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  seven-light  silver-gilt 
candelabrum  made  by  Paul  Storr  in  1814.  This  resplendent  scene  is  the  subject  of  the  dust  cover 
of 'Connoisseur  Period  Guide',  Vol.  5  (the  Regency  Period  (1810-1830)). 


National  Gallery:  Slatter  Gallery 

THE  little  picture  by  Esaias  van  de  Velde, 
I  reproduced  below,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the 
!  National  Gallery  (it  hangs  in  the  Duveen  Room, 
XXXI)  for  several  reasons.  This  artist's  work  has 
I  hitherto  not  been  represented  in  the  Gallery's 
!  collections,  and  another  feature  which  com- 
mended itself  to  Sir  Philip   Hendy  and  his 
Trustees  was  the  inscribed  date   which  the 
picture  carries.  It  is  signed  E.  I '.  I  'ELDE  and 
.  dated  1 623. 

In  spite  of  the  small  scale  of  most  of  his 
pictures,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  small  stature  as 
an  artist,  Esaias  van  dc  Velde  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  uniquely  prolific 
Dutch  school  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Generally  believed  to  have  been  born  about 
1 590,  he  was  signing  and  dating  pictures  in  1614. 
The  winter  landscape  at  Leipzig  and  the  garden 
party  scene  at  The  Hague,  both  dated  that  year, 
prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in 
Holland  to  exploit  two  themes  which  were  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  century:  while  the 
National  Gallery's  new  acquisition  suggests  that 
by  1623  he  was  already  painting  with  equal 
subtlety  the  kind  of  landscape  for  which  his 
pupil  van  Goyen  is  famous. 

It  is  painted  with  a  breadth  and  economy  of 
statement  which  transcend  its  small  dimensions 
and  are  a  foretaste  of  the  grander  poetry  of 
Rembrandt's  landscape  drawings.  The  colour 
is  light  and  there  is  little  to  describe  but  an  old 
brick  house  among  stunted  trees  at  the  corner  of 
a  lane,  with  a  few  homely  figures  scattered 
about  the  frozen  space.  Yet  it  is  in  the  very 
capacity  to  make  something  worth  while  out  of 
the  most  meagre  facts  of  nature  that  Esaias  van 
de  Velde  is  at  his  most  inventive. 

There  are  pictures  by  Esaias  van  de  Velde  in 
Glasgow  and  Copenhagen  and  in  many  Dutch 
and  German  galleries. 


Diary  Date:  Belgium 

FROM  Monsieur  Georges  Baptiste,  Secretaire- 
General  of  the  Chambrc  Syndicalc  des  Beaux- 
Arts  et  dc  la  Curiosite  dc  Belgique,  come  details 
of  the  Second  Belgian  Antiques  Fair.  This  event 
opens  this  month  at  the  Salle  Arlequin  de  la 
Galcric  Louise,  Brussels,  and  closes  on  the  26th 
of  May.  The  exhibitors  comprise  about  thirty 
of  Belgium's  principal  antique  dealers. 


Antiques — At  the  Week-End 

THE  scries  of  week-end  books  published  by 
Seeley  Service  (196,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  W.C.2)  have  been  described  as 
'a  gallimaufry  of  good  things'.  I  cannot  confirm 
this  from  having  read  any  of  the  other  week- 
enders in  the  series,  because  they  are  largely 
concerned  with  country  pastimes  in  which  I 
have  not  the  necessary  time  to  engage. 


'Winter  Scene',  by  Esaias  van  de  Velde  (1590-1630),  panel  10 i  11  .  in., 
signed.  This  has  been  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery  from  the  1957 
Exhibition  at  the  Slatter  Gallery,  30  Old  Bond  Street,  London. 


'Venice:  The  Piazzetta  from  the  Molo'.  Studio  of  Canaletto,  39 J  42;  in. 
One  of  77  plates  (8  in  colour)  reduced  from  the  National  Gallery  18th- 
century  Italian  Schools  pictorial  catalogue.  (2  gns.  net). 
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No.  56  in  a  new  'Catalogue  of  Antique  Firearms,  and  Other  Weapons'  from  the  Parker  Gallery 
(2  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.i):  a  pair  of  Oriental  pistols.  See  story  'Made  on  the  Swiftsure'. 


Hut  111  electing  to  commission  Frank  Davis  to 
compose  for  them  a  new.  seventeenth  book. 
The  Collector's  Week-End  Book,  in  this  engaging 
series,  the  publishers  have  not  only  selected  a 
subject  in  which  there  is  now  enormous 
interest,  but  also  an  author  whose  unusual,  and 
experienced  knowledge  of  antique  collecting  is 
engagingly  tempered  with  a  fine  sense  of 
humour.  These  attributes  are  also  necessary  and 
desirable  accompaniments  to  building  up  first 
a  knowledge  of,  and  then  setting  out  to  collect, 
antiques  generally. 

A  book  written  in  this  light-hearted  yet 
erudite  and  clever  journalistic  vein  therefore 
surely  deserves  to  be  divorced  from  the  some- 
times heavy  artillery  of  the  book  review  pages 
and  to  be  placed  on  a  more  individual  pedestal 
on  these  pages.  Mr.  Davis's  book  is  a  miscellany 
of  informative  articles  on  all  the  sort  of  general 
things  which  are  collected  today.  It  is  kept 
light  throughout,  and  here  and  there  Mr.  Davis 
gives  some  anecdotes  of  collectors  with  an 
occasional  reminiscence  on  the  forger,  and  the 
practical-joker — and  all  for  15s.  net. 

Landseer  Revival  and  our  Cover 

SINCE  it  has  been  given  to  no  artist  to  paint 
only  masterpieces,  the  true  lover  of  pictures 
reserves  a  scholarly  judgment  for  an  artist's  best 
works,  a  judgment  which  is  not  modified  by 
contemporary  journalistic  opinion.  The  question 
is  how  does  a  painting  stand,  not  so  much  in 
relation  to  its  own  period  or  current  taste  but 
against  the  background  of  time  and  human 
achievement.  I  refer  to  the  large  work  by 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  at  Leggatt  Brothers'  Gallery 
and  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time  on  our 
cover.  Entitled  The  Close  of  a  Hunting  Day,  it 
shows  a  group  of  sportsmen,  horses  and  otter- 
hounds in  a  Scottish  Highland  environment. 
Only  an  artist  with  encyclopaedic  knowledge 
of  human  and  animal  form  could  have  succeeded 
in  presenting  such  a  scene  with  such  convincing 
power.  Here  are  hounds  in  every  conceivable 
attitude  of  movement.  Horses  and  human 
figures  are  likewise  rendered  with  memorable 
skill.  The  picture  throughout  is  painted  freely 
and  freshly,  retaining  the  vigour  of  the  sketch 
but  by  reason  of  masterly  knowledge  giving  the 
sense  of  finish.  There  is  no  sentimentality  about 
this  work,  but  plenty  of  honest  sentiment,  or 
just  feeling  for  truth.  On  the  strength  of  this 
painting  alone,  I  would  place  Landseer  high  in 
the  English  School  of  animal  painters.  Messrs. 
Leggatts  show  commendable  shrewdness  in 
acquiring,  and  offering  for  sale,  this  splendid 


work  by  Landseer.  There  is  now  a  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  the  work  of  this  great 
Victorian  painter — the  man,  incidentally,  who 
modelled  the  lions  in  Trafalgar  Square — and  it 
is  apposite  now  to  recall  the  Christie's  sale  of 
[916  when  his  Monarch  of  the  Glen  sold  for 
£5,250,  nearly  40  years  after  his  death. 

Longton  Hall  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

AN  exhibition  in  the  King  Edward  VII  Gallery 
of  the  British  Museum  is  now  devoted  to 
exhibiting  all  the  Museum's  specimens  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  made  at  the  Longton  Hall 
factory  during  its  short  life  (1749-1760).  Owing 
to  the  unrepaired  war  damage,  only  a  small  part 
of  the  ceramic  collection  is  exhibited  in  the 
public  galleries  and  this  special  display  is 
arranged  to  meet  the  public  interest  arising  out 
ot  the  publication  of  the  new  authoritative 
history  of  the  porcelain  factory  at  Longton  Hall 
by  Dr.  Bernard  Watney  (see  also  Bernard 
Watney.  Porcelain  Figures  of  the  'Snowman 
Technique',  The  Connoisseur,  May,  1957, 
pp.  I49-C53)- 

The  Museum  collection  includes  pieces 
representing  most  aspects  of  the  factory's 
products  from  the  first  essays  in  white  figure 
porcelain  known  as  the  'Snowman  Family'  and 
the  early  marked  Littler  blue-and-white  domestic 
wares  to  the  equestrian  figure  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  made  in  the  last  year  of  the  factory's 
life.  Examples  of  salt-glaze  stoneware,  including 
three  figures,  thought  to  have  been  made  by 
William  Littler  at  Longton  Hall  are  exhibited 
alongside  the  porcelain  pieces,  together  with 
examples  of  excavated  material  from  the 
factory  site.  This  special  display  will  last  for 
the  next  six  months. 

Made  on  the  Swiftsure 

MORE  than  125  catalogued  items,  ranging  in 
price  from  a  few  pounds  up  to  a  set  of  gun 
sticks  at  £l2°'  arc  contained  in  the  new 
Catalogue  oj  Antique  Firearms,  Swords  and  Other 
Weapons  recently  published  by  the  Parker 
Gallery,  London.  Item  No.  56,  here  illustrated, 
is  a  pair  of  Oriental  pistols  contained  in  a 
wooden  box.  Inside  the  lid  is  a  label  inscribed: 
'This  Box  the  Gift  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Hallowell  to  Lt.  Col.  Darby/ 1802,  made  on 
board  the  Swiftsure  of  74  guns,  from  the 
Mainmast  of  the  L'Orient,  French  Ship  of  War, 
blown  up  111  the  Action  of  August  1st,  1798,  in 
Aboukir  Bay  and  picked  up  by  the  Swiftsure. 
The  Pistols  were  taken  from  the  Mamelukes  on 
the  Landing  of  the  Army  in  that  Country,  1801'. 


Captain  Hallowell  made  a  coffin  from  the  same 
wood  which  he  presented  to  Nelson,  who  kept 
it  in  his  cabin  and  was  eventually  placed  in  it 
after  Trafalgar.  Lt.  Colonel  Aaron  Darby  was  a 
Royal  Marine  Officer  on  half  pay.The  pistols,  of 
overall  length  2o£  in., are  fitted  with  silver  mounts 
and  have  a  ramrod  of  iron  with  inlay  in  gold. 

Barbizonia 

THE  Barbizon  artists  comprise  as  great  a 
School  of  landscape  painting  as  any.  That  they 
were  influenced  by  Constable  there  is  reason 
to  think,  but  their  style  developed  like  his 
through  their  devotion  to  nature.  Daubigny, 
Diaz,  Rousseau,  Troyon  and  Harpignies  had  an 
essential  urge  in  common — to  depict  what  they 
saw  with  as  much  sense  of  beauty  and  good 
craftsmanship  as  possible.  That  is  why  at  a 
moment  of  confusion  in  the  arts  the  example  of 
these  disciples  of  natural  truth  is  all  the  more 
desirable  and  commendable.  One  looks  at  the 
exhibition  of  36  pictures  by  these  artists  at  the 
Hazlitt  Gallery  (Ryder  Street,  London),  with  a 
certain  nostalgia  for  the  days  when  nature 
inspired  such  exquisite  poems  in  paint.  I  have  no 
room  to  detail  any  of  these  pictures,  some  of 
which  are  as  fine  as  one  could  wish,  but  can  only 
advise  persons  interested  111  landscape  art  to  go 
and  see  this  show. 

Beautiful  Bonnard 

THERE  is  a  grace  about  Bonnard  that  defies 
analysis.  One  can  say  that  his  colour  is  enchan- 
ting, his  design  spontaneous,  his  mood  original; 
but  the  medium  of  words  cannot  define  exactly 
why  a  good  Bonnard  bids  one  linger  in  its 
presence  as  if  held  by  some  kind  of  magic. 
The  artist  was  not  a  good  draughtsman  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  feeling  for 
design  is  generally  haphazard.  To  the  conven- 
tional painter  he  seems  to  break  all  the  rules, 
but  that  is  his  genius,  for  the  result  is  irresistible, 
and  something  'rich  and  strange'  emerges  from 
a  vision  and  hand  untainted  by  sophistry. 
Paysage  an  Cauiiet,  at  the  O'Hana  Gallery,  and 
shown  on  page  250  in  colour,  is  a  late  Bonnard, 
painted  about  1936.  It  is  a  view  from  the 
artist's  studio,  looking  towards  Cannes,  and 
although  not  concerned  with  literal  facts  the 
atmospheric  quality  and  rich  colour  of  the 
picture  remind  us  indisputably  of  the  warm 
south  on  a  lovely  day.  The  picture,  which  is 
57  x  65  cm.,  comes  from  the  famous  Bernheim 
Collection  and  is  a  delight  to  contemplate. 

Mary  Cassatt  and  Others 

THE  exhibition  at  Marlborough  Fine  Arts 
(18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London),  open  until  the 
end  of  July,  contains  several  important  Impres- 
sionist pictures,  notably  Maternite  by  Mary 
Cassatt,  ( 1 845-1927).  The  tender  realism  and 
actuality  of  the  pose  give  this  work  unusual 
human  appeal.  There  are  three  Boudins,  an 
artist  who  seldom  failed  to  present  the  lyrical 
truth  of  landscape  and  seascape  effect.  In  the 
same  School  Sisley  attracts  us  with  his  Bord  de 
Riviere,  in  rich  warm  colours  and  'appetising' 
quality  of  paint.  Its  fluid  manner  may  be  con- 
trasted with  Utrillo's  rigid  Bglise  de  St.  Phillippe, 
a  street  scene  solidly  constructed  as  to  drawing 
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From  Louis  Wine  (31  and  32,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin)  comes  this  illustration  of  a  pair  of  fully- 
marked  Irish  silver  footed  salvers,  made  in  Dublin,  1696,  by  Thomas  Bolton.  Dimensions:  diameter 
9i  in.,  height  2  J  in.,  weight  27  oz.  10  dwt.  See  story  'Irish  Silver'. 


and  hJfcmonised  with  a  variety  of  cold  green 
tints.  Two  Paris  views  by  Pissarro  and  Lepine 
icome  into  the  best  of  the  older  School  of 
modern  French  art.  There  are  works  by  more 
recent  men,  the  whole  exhibition  making  a 
cross-section  of  almost  a  century  of  splendid 
(achievement. 

Irish  Silver 

I  THE  exhibition  of  Irish  and  English  Plate  held 
at  the  City  of  Belfast  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
last  year  (see  The  Connoisseur,  May,  1956, 
p.  161),  showed  the  richness  of  the  treasures 
which  still  happily  remain  in  the  great  houses  of 
Northern  Ireland.  Amongst  the  many  pieces  on 
loan  at  the  time  was  a  number  made  by  Dublin 
silversmiths:  John  Ricketts,  John  Phillips, 
David  King,  Christopher  Locker  and  others. 

We  are  now  reminded  of  another  Dublin 
silversmith  in  the  illustration  of  a  pair  of  Irish 
silver  footed  salvers  (often  erroneously  called 
tazza)  with  gadrooned  borders.  They  are  by 
Thomas  Bolton  and,  fully  marked,  were  made 
in  Dublin  in  1696. 

Those  who  intend  visiting  the  important 
forthcoming  'Exhibition  of  Paintings  from 
Private  Collections  in  Ireland'  (see  Tlie  Con- 
noisseur, Antique  Dealers'  Fair  issue,  1957) 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  also  calling  to 
see  Mr.  Wine's  stock  of  silver,  jewellery,  china, 
Waterford  glass  and  furniture. 

Lady  Henrietta's  Table 

BECAUSE  it  is  known  at  one  time  to  have  been 
at  Walcot  House,  near  Shrewsbury,  a  mansion 
adapted  by  Clive  on  his  return  from  India,  the 
unusual  table  shown  on  this  page  is  of  particular 
interest.  According  to  tradition  the  table  was 
presented  to  Clive's  daughter-in-law,  Henrietta 
Antonia,  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  initials,  HAC,  of  the 
inlaid  monogram  set  in  the  middle  of  the  top 
(see  detail  below)  corroborate  this  belief.  Lady 
Henrietta  Antonia  Herbert  (1758-1830),  in  fact, 
married  Edward  Clive  (1 754-1 839),  son  and 
heir  of  Clive  of  India.  In  an  account  of  the 
Powis   family   and   of  Powis  Castle  in  The 


Connoisseur  Year  Booh,  1954  (pp.  26-33)  there  is 
Thos.  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Edward  Clive 
as  a  boy  (No.  XI)  and  also  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
portrait  of  Lady  Henrietta  Herbert  (No.  VI). 

The  table  concerned  is  of  notable  workman- 
ship, and,  because  of  the  variety  of  materials 
from  which  it  is  constructed  these  were  almost 
certainly  supplied  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  construction,  which  is  of  London  and  not 
provincial  craftsmanship,  is  of  mahogany 
throughout,  veneered  in  one  of  the  many  types 
of  diospyros.  Whilst  this  wood  was  used 
extensively  in  bandings  and  for  small  objects 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  rarely  found 
covering  all  the  surfaces  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

The  top  is  banded  with  a  simple  design  in  cut 
brass  and  the  tortoise-shell  oval  toiled  witli  red 
carrying  the  monogram  lias  the  initials  in  brass. 
As  Louis  Le  Gaigneur  specialised  in  this  type  of 


work  at  his  London  Buhl  Manufactory, 
especially  in  pieces  supplied  to  Carlton  House 
in  1 81 5/16,  it  is  tempting,  but  not  unlikely,  to 
surmise  that  Le  Gaigneur  or  one  of  his  earlier 
compatriots  was  responsible  for  this  feature  of 
the  table  concerned.  But  in  the  absence  of  a 
trade  label  or  bill  this  must,  for  the  present, 
remain  a  matter  for  speculation.  The  reason  for 
its  creation  and  presentation  to  Lady  Henrietta 
would  also  be  of  special  interest. 

New  Silver  Showrooms 

IN  conjunction  with  Mr.  Geoffrey  Rose,  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes  has  formed  a  company  to  be 
known  as  Laird  Clowes  Ltd.  Its  new  showrooms 
are  at  25,  Beauchamp  Place,  London,  S.W.3. 
(Tel:  KNIghtsbridge  8476).  Here  are  offered  for 
sale  an  interesting  stock  of  antique  and  modern 
silver  and  plate,  together  with  a  carefully  chosen 
collection  of  antique  English  furniture. 
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Fine  Paintings  of  Four  Centuries 

at  the  William  Hallsborough  Gallery,  London 


THE  William  Hallsborough  Gallery,  having  moved  to  more 
spacious  premises  at  20  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London,  continue 
their  policy  of  ottering  Old  Masters  of  the  highest  quality  and 
unimpeachable  provenance:  and  their  third  annual  Exhibition, 
which  opened  at  the  end  of  last  month  and  closes  on  June  29th, 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  at  a  time  when  such  works  are  so 
difficult  to  find.  There  is  not  a  picture  among  the  thirty-seven 
examples,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  master,  that  would  not 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  private  collector's  taste  or  grace  a 
public  gallery. 

Among  the  most  important  is  Francesco  Guardi's  "View  of  the 
Grand  Canal',  which  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.  Here 
is  the  genius  of  the  eighteenth-century  Venetian  scene  at  his  most 
profound.  A  summer  evening  effect,  the  canal,  palaces  and  Rialto 
bridge  are  enveloped  in  a  rich,  warm  shadow,  the  setting  sun, 
here  and  there,  throwing  a  cornice,  house-front,  sails  and  little 
figures  into  golden  relief.  A  serene  blue  sky  with  faint  cumulus 
clouds  completes  an  idyllic  effect. 


L  A 
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(Above) 

Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck. 
'The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds'. 

Panel,  11  {      <)\  in.  Formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Chevalier 
Joan  Baptista  Anthoine 
(Postmaster-General  of 
Antwerp)  whose  seal  (right) 
in  red  wax  is  on  the  back 
of  the  panel. 


Two  paintings  by  Antonio 
interest   as   improvisations  on 


Canale  (Canaletto)  have  unique 
architectural  themes.  One  is 
reminiscent  of  England,  where  Canaletto  spent  several  years,  for 
it  shows  in  the  background  a  view  of  Eton  College,  the  fore- 
ground being  taken  up  with  a  Roman  triumphal  arch.  The  other 
contains  an  imaginary  Gothic  church,  the  towers  of  which  are 
surmounted  with  cupolas.  The  colour-scheme  in  both  is  rich  blue 
and  mellow  red;  and  the  figures  in  the  latter  picture,  wearing 
blue  caps  and  red  trousers,  cleverly  echo  the  general  effect. 

The  genius  of  Guardi  and  Canaletto  as  painters  ot  the  eight- 
eenth-century Venetian  scene  somewhat  overshadowed  the 
importance  of  Michele  Marieschi  in  the  same  genre.  As  all  the 
Italian  artists  were  of  the  same  period,  and  their  subjects  similar, 
their  vision  and  style  to  a  certain  extent  approximated.  An  excel- 
lent Marieschi  in  the  Hallsborough  Exhibition  will  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny  as  to  his  exceptional  skill  in  recording  Venetian 
architecture,  boats  and  figures.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Grand  Canal 
on  the  occasion  of  the  traditional  wedding  festival  from  Venice 
to  the  sea.  The  'Bucintoro',  on  which  the  Doge  and  his  council- 
lors embarked,  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  and 
many  picturesque  little  boats  are  ready  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Adriatic.  Five  pastels  by  Pictro  Longhi  are  yet  another  facet  of 
the  eighteenth-century  Venetian  mood:  four  are  of  elegant 
feminine  figures  in  enchanting  costumes,  and  one  is  of  a  man  of 
high  fashion. 

Students  of  Van  Dyck  will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
sketch  representing  'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds'.  This 
dates  from  the  period  1627-32  and  has  affinity  with  Van  Dyck's 
altarpiece  painted  between  the  end  of  163 1  and  the  spring  of 
1632  for  the  church  of  Our  Lady  in  Dendermondi.  On  panel,  to 
the  dimensions  of  iij  x  g\  inches,  the  general  monochrome 
effect  is  heightened  with  pale  tints.  The  first  owner  of  this  sketch 
was  the  Chevalier  Anthoine  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death  pos- 
sessed thirty-five  pictures  by  Van  Dyck.  An  inventory  of 
Anthoine's  Collection,  dated  10th  April,  1691,  includes  (No.  60) 
'Een  schetse  Kersnacht'  van  Dyck.  Kersnacht,  in  seventeenth- 
century  Flemish,  has  the  meaning  'Adoration  of  the  Shepherds'. 
The  red  seal  still  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  panel  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  crest  of  the  Chevalier  Anthoine. 

Hauntingly  wistful  in  its  truthful  simplicity  is  the  portrait  of 
a  girl  by  Jan  Lievens  from  the  Patoft  Collection.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  for  it  is 
much  in  his  early  style.  Lievens  and  Rembrandt  were  both 
pupils  ot  Pieter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam  and,  although  they  were 
working  there  at  different  times,  they  became  intimate  friends. 
Who  is  this  pensive  young  lady,  whose  gentle  look  is  as  innocent 
today  as  it  was  over  three  hundred  years  ago?  Was  she  a  member 
of  the  Rembrandt  family?  The  features  are  not  unlike  those  of 
the  master  of  masters. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  by  Bernard  van  Orley  and  Joachim 
Patinicr  is  a  picture  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  Born  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these  Flemish  artists  achieved  great 
tame  in  their  day  and  were  admired  by  no  less  a  master  than 
Albrecht  Diirer,  who  drew  their  portraits.  Patinicr  was  one  of 
the  first  landscapists  of  the  European  School,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  with  what  harmony  of  colour  and  sentiment  he  has  adapted 
his  landscape  background  to  van  Orley's  foreground  figures. 
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Francesco  Guardi  (1712-1793).  A  View  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Fully  signed,  Canvas,  30|      49]  inches  (77  cm.      I  m.  26  cm.). 


The  several  landscapes  in  this  Exhibition  are  of  pleasant  variety 
and  typical  of  each  master's  style.  Jan  van  Goyen's  pair  of  coast 
scenes  in  monochrome  have  that  quiet  distinction  that  is  the 
hall-mark  of  his  work.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  winter-scene 
expressed  with  more  atmospheric  intensity  than  the  picture  by 
Jan  van  de  Capclle.  The  frozen  river,  the  church,  houses,  trees, 
clouds  with  faint  glow  of  a  red  sunset,  and  little  dark  figures, 
epitomise  the  bleak  season  of  'old  December's  bareness  every- 
where'. In  contrast  there  are  summer  effects  by  Jacob  van 
Ruysdael,  signed  and  dated  1649,  and  Jan  (Velours)  Brueghel, 
and  a  pair  of  exquisitely  painted  'Seasons'  by  Jean  Pillement,  who 
during  his  long  life,  achieved  royal  patronage  in  several  countries 
and  general  popularity. 

Abraham  van  Beyeren  is  represented  by  a  veritable  feast  of 
fruit,  flowers  and  scintillating  table  ornaments  in  a  picture  that 
fully  justifies  Dr.  Walther  Bernt's  expert  opinion  as  being  'one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  master  in  existence.'  It  should  be 
particularly  mentioned  that  the  tablecloth  has  retained  its  white 
clarity.  Very  grand  in  style  is  the  flowerpiece  by  Jan  (Velours) 
Brueghel.  On  panel,  to  the  dimensions  of  19^  X  15  inches,  the 


whole  space  is  illuminated  as  it  were  with  a  display  of  simple 
hedgerow  and  garden  blossoms.  One  would  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  word  masterpiece  to  this  work,  and  contemplating  it  one 
can  easily  understand  why  Brueghel  won  the  admiration  of  the 
great  Rubens,  with  whom  he  sometimes  collaborated.  Another 
sumptuous  flowerpiece,  with  the  familiar  bird's  nest,  is  by  Jan 
van  Huysum.  This  came  from  the  celebrated  Czernin  Collection, 
and  is  recorded  in  Hofstede  de  Groot,  Smith's  Catalogue  Rai- 
sonne,  and  the  Czernin  Catalogue,  [936.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Berne  Kunstmuseum  in  [948,  Birmingham,  1950,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  European  Masters  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  the  winter  of  [954-55,  No  less  appealing  111  its 
simpler  and  more  austere  arrangement  is  the  posy  of  tulips  and 
harebells  by  Balthasar  van  der  Ast. 

Finally,  we  have  a  vase  of  roses  by  the  comparatively  recent 
master,  Fantin-Latour,  which  was  reproduced  on  the  cover  of 
The  Connoisseur  (May)  and  which  symbolises  the  continuity  of 
great  art,  linking  it  with  time,  beauty  and  immortality.  The 
Hallsborough  Exhibition  as  a  w  hole  is  an  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
delight. 
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PIERRE  BONNARD.  PAYSAGE  AU  CANNET.  PAINTED  IN 
1935,  SIGNED  LOWER  LEFT:  22',  x  25!  INCHES  (57  X  f>5  CM.) 

To  be  exhibited  in  the  Summer  Exhibition  of  French  Master*  oj  the  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries  at  the  (J'Hana  Gallery,  13  Carlos  Plate,  London,  W.t. 
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CHINESE  PORCELAIN  FROM  THE 
ARDEBIL  SHRINE:  By  John  Alexander 
Pope.  (Washington,  D.C.  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art — Smithsonian  Publication  4321). 

TH  E  main  importance  of  the  Chinese  porce- 
lain from  the  Ardebil  shrine,  now  housed  in 
the  Tehran  Museum,  lies  in  the  relatively  small 
number  of  pieces  of  blue  and  white  belonging  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  32  pieces  at  Tehran, 
out  of  a  total  of  over  800,  and  an  almost  equal 
number  in  the  Sarayi  at  Istanbul  provide  the 
greater  part  of  the  known  pieces  of  this  kind, 
which  are  extremely  rare  in  China  itself.  Thus 
a  critical  study  of  the  Ardebil  porcelains  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  understand  the  early  history 
of  blue  and  white. 

Although  the  group  of  fourteenth-century 
wares  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  there  are  a 
number  of  interesting  and  unusual  pieces  of 
fifteenth-century  blue  and  white  included  in  the 
large  group  of  these  wares.  The  sixteenth- 
century  group  also  contains  some  unusual  types. 
In  addition  to  blue  and  white,  which  comprise 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  whole,  there  are 
white  wares,  celadons  and  other  monochromes, 
and  polychromes. 

Most  of  the  Ardebil  porcelains  have  an  incised 
mark  in  Arabic  made  before  A.D.  161 1,  which 
adds  to  the  importance  of  the  collection,  in  re- 
moving any  possibility  that  some  of  the  pieces 
might  be  late  copies. 

The  author's  monumental  account  includes 
detailed  particulars  of  every  important  piece  in 
the  collection,  with  excellent  illustrations  of  more 
than  200  pieces  and,  as  a  record  of  facts,  carefully 
and  fully  made,  it  is,  and  will  remain  for  many 
years,  an  essential  work  for  all  students  of 
Chinese  ceramics.  But  it  is  far  more  than  this. 
The  author  supplements  his  factual  information 
by  chapters  dealing  with  the  evaluation  of  the 
Chinese  sources  of  information,  supporting 
evidence  from  excavations  at  Hama  and  Kharak- 
hoto.the  incised  marks  in  Arabic  and  many  other 
subjects  bearing  on  the  identification  of  the 
Ardebil  pieces.  Each  chapter  is  an  important 
thesis  in  itself.  On  the  question  of  the  Chinese 
sources  of  information,  he  criticises  severely,  if 
justly,  those  writers  who  have  taken  as  gospel 
the  Chinese  texts  as  translated  by  past  scholars. 
He  deals  some  heavy  blows  at  those  two  bibles 
of  the  Chinese  student,  the  T'ao-shuo  and  the 
T'ao-lu  and  finds  that  there  is  little  reliable 
evidence  about  blue  and  white  in  either  of  them. 
This  is  a  piece  of  work  which  has  needed  to  be 
done  for  some  time  and  the  author's  clear 
exposition  could  not  be  bettered. 

Although  the  main  interest  is  in  the  blue  and 
white  wares,  the  monochrome  and  polychrome 
pieces  are  important.  There  arc  some  interesting 
white  and  celadon  wares,  but  they  do  not  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  Ming  porcelain.  The 
polychrome  wares,  however,  although  limited 
in  scope — there  are  none  of  the  fa-luia  poly- 
chromes, the  'Ming  for  miUionaires',  so  familiar 


in  western  collections — do  extend  our  know- 
ledge a  little,  by  providing  a  few  marked  pieces 
of  the  Hung  Chih  period  (A.D.  1488-1505)  and 
one  of  the  Ch'eng  Hua  period  (A.D.  1465-87). 
There  is  unfortunately  no  evidence  of  earlier 
polychromes  than  this. 

A  minor  criticism  may  be  raised  on  the  ques- 
tion of  attribution.  Now  that  the  broad  distinc- 
tions between  fourteenth-,  fifteenth-  and 
sixteenth-century  blue  and  white  have  been 
established  we  need  to  distinguish  between 
closer  limits.  The  author  has  broken  new  ground 
in  an  attempt  to  identify  some  pieces  made  in  the 
late  fifteenth  century  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  made  in  the  first  half,  but  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  100 
marked  pieces,  all  but  five  are  called  late  six- 
teenth century.  This  is  an  unlikely  distribution 
and  the  discerning  reader  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  some  more  pieces  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

To  return  to  the  most  important  and  exciting 
part  of  the  Ardebil  Collection,  the  early  blue 
and  white,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  the 
question  'How  did  these  wonderful  wares  arise?' 
The  author  does  not  throw  much  light  on  this 
point.  Perhaps  we  could  hardly  expect  it,  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge.  Most  British  authori- 
ties think  that  the  early  blue  and  white  was 
developed  from  the  Yuan  shu-fu  wares,  them- 
selves derived  from  the  shadowy  blue  wares 
known  by  the  terms  ying  ch'ing  or  Ming  pai. 
The  author's  omission  of  any  reference  to  this 
view,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  is 
equally  puzzling.  However,  it  is  a  long  way 
from  the  simple  small  pieces  of  blue  and  white, 
some  with  the  typical  shu-fu  moulded  or  slip 
decoration,  to  the  large  splendid  pieces  repre- 
sented at  Ardebil.  The  remarkable  development 
from  simple  beginnings  to  a  high  complexity  of 
construction  and  design  in  a  few  decades  remains 
unexplained.  The  author  suggests  that  the 
Chinese  owed  little  to  western  influence  in  this 
development  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
easier  to  see  Chinese  influence  on  Persian  pottery 
than  in  the  reverse  direction.  But  the  exuberant 
vitality  of  the  fourteenth-century  blue  and  white 
has  no  obvious  antecedents  in  China  itself.  It 
seems  as  far  removed  from  the  Sung  classical 
wares  as  from  western  pottery.  Must  we  not 
look  for  connections  in  a  broader  field  than 
ceramics?  For  example,  Mr.  Basil  Gray  has 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  western  influence  on 
Mongol  Korean  bronzes  which  have  close 
affinities  with  Chinese  early  blue  and  white. 

It  is  clear  that  China  owed  great  debts  to  the 
west  during  the  Mongol  dynasty.  The  technique 
of  underglaze  blue  painting  was  first  developed 
in  Persia  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
certain  that  the  source  of  the  cobalt  in  the  early 
Chinese  wares  was  Persian  too.  At  the  same  time 
it  seems  that  a  new  vitality  was  introduced  into 
Chinese  art  by  the  Mongols.  This  led  at  first  to 
an  almost  uncontrolled  exuberance  which  in- 


sisted on  covering  every  square  inch  of  surface 
with  flowers,  plants,  rocks  or  arabesque  designs. 
We  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Chinese  potters  welcomed  a  technique  which 
enabled  their  mastery  with  the  brush  to  be  fully 
exploited.  We  can  see  further  how  the  method 
eventually  came  under  closer  control,  pro- 
ducing well  balanced  designs  in  which  due 
regard  is  paid  to  the  white  background,  a 
feature  of  the  most  finished  Chinese  work.  We 
may  wonder  whether  the  perfection  of  design 
achieved  in  the  fifteenth-century  blue  and  white, 
always  regarded  as  the  finest  period,  was  not 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  an  even  more  im- 
portant vitality.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  two  designs  alike.  In  the 
fifteenth  the  designs  become  so  standardised  that 
each  leaf,  stem  and  petal  is  duplicated  from  one 
dish  to  another.  A  close  study  of  the  many 
magnificent  illustrations  of  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  dishes  in  this  book  is  a  real 
education  on  this  point. 

This  scholarly  work,  with  its  detailed  study 
of  much  new  material,  is  in  the  first  place  for  the 
expert.  But  the  less  advanced  student  will  find 
the  book  less  formidable  than  it  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  Written  with  an  engaging  clarity, 
it  does  not  assume  much  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  it  sweeps  away  many  of  the 
cobwebs  that  have  traditionally  cluttered  up  the 
study  of  Chinese  porcelain. — H.G. 

UNKNOWN  PORCELAIN  OF  THE  18th 
CENTURY:  By  Siegfried  Ducret.  (Trans- 
lated by  John  Hayward),  (Frankfurt  am  Main : 
Lothar  Woeller  Verlag,  (1956),  92  pp.  +  74 
figs,  on  47  Pis.  (of  which  5  in  colour)  and  one 
pull-out  plan.) 

DR.  DUCRET'S  book  first  appeared  in  German 
with  the  title  'Unbekannte  Porzellane  des 
18.  Jahrhunderts',  and  the  porcelain  which  he 
treats  is  exclusively  German.  The  book  deals 
with  roughly  two  types  of  material — groups  of 
objects  which  have  hitherto  not  been  satis- 
factorily attributed  to  any  factory,  and  docu- 
mentary pieces  which  throw  light  on  the  work 
of  individual  artists.  Into  the  latter  category 
falls  the  discussion  of  a  cup  and  saucer  attributed 
to  Sabina  Hoscnnestcl-Auffcnwerth  at  Augs- 
burg; a  number  of  pieces  signed  by  or  attributed 
to  Adam  Friedrich  von  Lowenfinck  (our 
horizons  in  this  matter  have  since  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  by  Mr.  Wark  in  the  Mitteilungs- 
blatt  of  the  Schwcizer  Frcunde  dcr  Keramik  for 
April,  1956);  a  tea-caddy  signed  by  Augustin 
Dietze  at  Meissen;  the  work  of  B.  G.  Hauer  at 
Meissen;  pieces  signed  by  Johann  Gcorg  Pforr 
in  Cassel,  C.  W.  Boehme  and  Ludwig  von 
Liicke;  and  others  of  less  interest.  The  discussion 
of  such  isolated  trouvailles  is  something  of  a 
chronicle  of  small  beer,  and  is  of  a  sort  more 
usually  found  in  periodical  publications.  More 
substantial  arc  Dr.  Ducrct's  sections  on  the 
factories  at  Wurzburg,  Utzmemmingcn-Ell- 
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Diderot:  Salons 

volume  i:  1759,  1761,  1763 

EDITED   BY  JEAN  SEZNEC  AND 
JEAN  ADHEMAR 

Diderot's  Salons  can  be  said  to  have  inaugurated 
in  France  the  genre  of  art  criticism  and  they  did 
so  with  extraordinary  brilliance  and  liveliness. 
The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  based  on 
newly  discovered  manuscripts,  and  reproductions 
are  shown  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  works 
which  Diderot  discussed.  All  relevant 
information  about  the  exhibitions  and  artists  is 
included,  and  contemporary  criticisms  are 
summarized  to  provide  the  right  perspective. 

Illustrated  £6.  6s.  net  6  JUNE 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  ART 
VOLUME  IV 

English  Art 
1216-1307 

PETER  BRIEGER 

Closing  the  gap  between  two  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared,  this  volume  covers  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I.  It  divides  the 
development  of  the  arts  into  three  stages :  the 
full  flowering  of  English  Gothic ;  the  growth  of 
a  courtly  style;  and  a  phase  of  transition  during 
which  patronage  spread  from  the  court  to  gentry 
and  merchants,  and  new  features  in  art  were 
introduced. 

Illustrated  50s.  net  16  MAY 


Figures  of  Fun 

The  Caricature-Statuettes  of  Jean-Pierre  Dantan 

JANET  SELIGMAN 

The  brilliant  caricature-statuettes  of 
Jean-Pierre  Dantan  make  as  sharp  an  impression 
today  as  ever  they  did.  Surprisingly,  no  full 
account  of  his  life  and  work  has  been  written 
before;  this  biography,  with  its  insight  into  the 
social  history  of  nineteenth-century  Paris,  is 
both  illuminating  and  entertaining. 

Illustrated  21s.  net 
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wangen,  Sulzbach  and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  most 
important  part  of  the  book  is  unquestionably  the 
opening  section  on  'Unknown  Fiirstenbcrg 
Porcelain'. 

Dr.  Ducret  has  brought  together  a  group  of 
porcelain  figures  which  have  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  a  great  variety  of  factories,  and  has 
satisfactorily  established  their  affinities  with  one 
another  and  the  links  which  bind  them  to 
Fiirstenbcrg.  The  extension  of  his  thesis,  how- 
ever, to  the  suggestion  that  these  figures  are 
the  work  of  Simon  Feilner  before  1757  is  not  so 
acceptable.  The  argument  is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  apart  from  the  Italian   Comedy  series 
(mentioned  as  early  as  1754),  Feilner  does  not 
appear  to  have  modelled  any  figures  until  he 
began  his  Miners  in  1757.  The  earliest  mould- 
number  attributed  to  Feilner  in  the  factory's  list 
is  58,  and  the  writer  suggests  that  certain  numbers 
(up  to  36)  written  in  iron-red  on  the  bases  of 
some  of  the  figures  supply  the  missing  model- 
numbers  of  the  period  1754-57.  There  are  a 
number  of  objections  to  this  line  of  argument. 
Dr.  Ducret  professes  to  see  in  his  'unknown' 
group  a  marked  similarity  to  Feilner's  work  at 
Hochst  on  the  one  hand  and  to  his  Italian 
Comedy  and  Miners  series  on  the  other:  to  at 
least  one  pair  of  eyes  there  is  a  marked  difference. 
In  the  normally-accepted  canon  of  Feilner's 
early  work  (the  Hochst  Treacle-Sellers,  Peasant 
beside  a  Dovecote  and  Peasant  Couple,  Nos.  31-33, 
35,  36  in  the  1930  Mainz  Exhibition  Catalogue; 
and  the  Fiirstenbcrg  Comedy  and  Miners  series) 
there  is  a  common  character  evinced  in  the 
long-jawed,  refined  faces  of  some  of  the  male 
personages,  the  vigorous  movement  in  the 
otherwise  sometimes  stocky  figures,  and  particu- 
larly a  sharp  'cut'  quality  in  most  of  the  drapery. 
These  qualities  are  lacking  in  the  rather  static 
and  placid  figures  of  the  'unknown'  group,  with 
their  more  broadly-treated  costumes.  Above 
all,  the  'unknown'  figures  without  exception 
have  rococo  bases  (often  extremely  elaborate, 
although  certainly  not  individually  modelled, 
as  Dr.  Ducret  implies),  whereas  all  the  others 
have  uniform  plain  bases  of  a  type  consonant 
with    their    generally    'Baroque'  character. 
Furthermore,  the  Fiirstenberg  list  of  models 
does  in  fact  record  many  figures  with  numbers 
below  58.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
made  after  1770,  long  after  many  of  the  models 
which  it  records  (as  happened  also  at  Meissen 
and  at  Derby).  Many  of  the  models  with  low 
numbers  are  attributed  to  Desoches  (who  only 
came  to  the  factory  in  1769),  Luplau  and 
Rombrich :  and  the  numbers  written  in  iron-red 
on  the  'unknown'  figures  are  in  many  instances 
accounted  for  in  the  list.  In  any  case,  if  a  modeller 
does  not  sign  in  enamel,  as  Dr.  Ducret  is  at  pains 
to  emphasize  later  on  in  his  book,  is  it  likely 
that  model-numbers  would  be  so  written,  and 
not  incised?  Last,  it  is  significant  that  models 
answering  to  at  least  three  of  the  'unknown' 
figures  are  in  the  list  attributed  to  Rombrich — 
Musical  Monkeys  (Schcrer,  p.  95,  Nos.  72-8; 
cf.  Ducret,  PI.  9);  a  Beggar  (Scherer,  p.  96, 
No.  93 ;  cf.  Ducret,  Colour  PI.  II) ;  and  a  Naked 
Venus  on  a  Pedestal  (Scherer,  p.96,  No.  219; 
cf.  Ducret,  Colour  PI.  I).  And  if  one  were  to 
look  at  these  figures  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 


would  one  not  rather  think  of  1770  than  1755  « 
a  probable  date  for  them?  Whatever  the  final 
solution  of  this  and  other  problems  raised  in  his 
book,  Dr.  Ducret  has  put  us  in  his  debt  by 
collecting  together  these  groups  of  kindred 
pieces  and  suggesting  attributions  for  them. 

The  book  is  well  produced,  and  Dr.  Ducret 
has  been  admirably  served  by  his  translator.  The 
colour  plates  are  of  high  quality,  but  the  mono- 
chrome illustrations  seem  to  have  been  tampered 
with  at  some  stage  of  their  processing,  to  produce 
hard  and  unconvincing  outlines  and  aggressive 
high-lights.— RJ.C. 

EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS  IN  CANA- 
DIAN COLLECTIONS:  Edited,  with  an 
essay  on  picture  collecting  in  Canada,  by 
R.  H.  Hubbard.  Toronto.  (London:  Oxford 
Uiuversity  Press.  £3  net). 

ART  collecting  in  Canada,  as  compared  with  the 
United  States,  has  been  both  less  sensationally 
rapacious  and  certainly  less  publicised.  Among 
art  critics  and  historians  in  England  few  have 
felt  any  obligation  to  visit  Canadian  collections, 
and  little  is  known  here  about  the  contents  even 
of  the  major  Canadian  museums  in  Ontario, 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  This  is  not  altogether 
surprising,  since  none  of  these  institutions  has 
had  the  advantage  of  such  princely  gifts  as  those 
which  with  dramatic  suddenness  promoted  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  and  the 
National  Gallery  in  Washington  into  first 
rank  importance.  The  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  was,  indeed,  founded  so  long  ago  as 
1880,  but  the  possibilities  of  competing  at  that 
time  in  the  international  market,  where  pictures 
of  first-class  importance  were  still  comparatively 
easy  to  obtain,  were  unfortunately  not  realised, 
and  the  first  catalogue,  published  in  191 3, 
revealed  its  collections  as  still  no  more  than  an 
infant  growth. 

The  finest  of  its  possessions,  the  paintings  by 
El  Greco,  Claude,  Piero  di  Cosimo,  Murillo, 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Rembrandt,  Massys,  etc., 
have  all  come  in  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
And  that  the  present  is  an  appropriate  moment 
for  the  publication  of  a  popular  album  designed 
to  introduce  these  works  to  a  wide  public  is 
indicated  by  the  striking  acquisitions  of  the  last 
few  years,  especially  those  from  the  Liechten- 
stein collection,  whence  have  come  the  St. 
Catherine  by  Simone  Martini,  Rubens'  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ  (the  paraphrase  of  Caravaggio), 
the  two  charming  Chardin's,  La  Pourvoyeuse  and 
La  Gouuernante  (all  acquired  in  1956),  as  well  as 
The  Lace-Maker  by  Nicolas  Maes,  Bartel 
Beham's  Portrait  of  a  Bavarian  Prince,  Quentin 
Massys'  Crucifixion,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Anthony  Abbot  and  a  Donor  by  Memlinc 
(acquired  two  years  earlier),  and  Rembrandt's 
The  Toilet  of  Bathsheba  and  two  panels  by 
Filippino  Lippi  (bought  in  1953). 

In  a  situation  such  as  that  of  the  art-market 
today  it  will,  of  course,  be  a  very  difficult  as 
well  as  an  extremely  expensive  matter  for  the 
directors  and  trustees  of  Canadian  museums  to 
overcome  the  disadvantage  of  their  late  awaken- 
ing. The  number  of  outstanding  masterpieces  by 
artists  of  the  highest  quality  which  remain  in 
private  possession  is  rapidly  dwindling.  In  these 
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circumstances  it  should  surprise  nobody  that  the 
check-List  of  important  European  paintings  in 
Canadian  collections  (which  figures  as  an 
appendix  to  this  volume)  contains  no  entries  at 
all  under  such  names  as  those  of  Diirer,  Piero 
della  Francesca,  Brueghel,  or  Watteau.  Nor 
should  it  surprise  anyone  that  a  rather  large  pro- 
portion of  the  items  in  this  list  consists  of  pictures 
which  have  to  be  regarded  as  school-versions, 
replicas  or  of  dubious  attribution.  All  the  same, 
as  this  series  of  illustrations  serves  to  show,  the 
achievement  of  Canadian  collectors  has  already 
been  considerable.  Canada  is  by  no  means  with- 
out artistic  masterpieces  of  which  any  country 
could  be  proud;  and  an  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  urgencies  of  the  present  time  is  at  least  a 
favourable  augury  for  the  immediate  future. 
Another  volume  on  later  schools  is  apparently 
projected  as  a  complement  to  this. — A.C.S. 

GEORGIAN  GRACE:  By  John  Gloag. 
(London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  410  pp. 
70s.  net). 

BY  its  very  minutiae  of  information  Mr.  Gloag's 
new  book  reveals  how  wide  has  been  his  research 
and  reading.  His  long  series  of  books  on  archi- 
tecture and  furniture  over  the  past  three  decades 
shows  how  he  has  gradually  implemented  his 
learning.  His  earlier  books,  Time,  Taste  and 
Furniture,  for  instance,  disclose  how  even  in  the 
1920s  he  was  mindful  of  the  great  importance  of 
original  research.  At  that  time  there  were  few 
other  writers  as  conscious  of  this  necessity. 

Georgian  Grace  shows  to  what  extent  his 
scholarship  has  enabled  him  to  write  an  original 
and  vastly  interesting  work  on  a  subject  which 
has  received  so  much  attention  by  so  many 
writers  over  recent  years.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  "The  Back- 
ground', gives  an  account  of  the  patronage  of  the 
wealthy,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the  importance 
that  classical  architecture  had  in  developing 
domestic  design.  Not  only  buildings,  but  panel- 
ling, furniture,  and  many  of  the  crafts  benefited 
by  the  proportions  and  ornament  belonging 
to  classical  architecture. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Part  I  Mr.  Gloag  cites 
from  a  contemporary  account  of  Bath  houses, 
written  in  1749  by  John  Wood  the  Elder.  The 
quotation  reveals  an  interesting  amount  of  in- 
formation concerning  decoration  and  furnishing 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  in 
matters  of  research  like  this  that  Mr.  Gloag 
excels,  for,  as  far  as  this  reviewer  knows,  no  one 
previously  has  made  use  of  this  contemporary 
description. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  'The  Accom- 
paniments to  Life',  contains  the  main  body  of 
Mr.  Gloag's  text.  As  its  heading  indicates,  it  is  a 
series  of  chapters  on  the  furniture  and  accessories 
that  are  concerned  with  the  social  habits  of  our 
ancestors — food  and  drink,  for  instance,  and  the 
various  types  of  seating  accommodation  from 
chairs  and  couches  to  daybeds,  window  scats 
and  so  on.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  bed  and 
bedroom:  and  there  is  a  good  account  of  the 
ladies'  toilet  and  the  fashions  of  hairdrcssing.  A 
further  section  deals  with  the  furniture  apper- 
taining to  reading  and  writing;  and  another  to 
tea  drinking.  Equally  interesting  is  the  account 


of  travelling,  which  includes  everything  from 
coaches  and  sedan  chairs  to  coaching  inn  clocks 
and  perambulators. 

One  criticism  is  that  each  of  these  chapters  has 
been  given  a  somewhat  facetious  title,  such  as 
'Fill  every  glass',  'A  dish  of  tea',  'Pray  be  seated', 
and  'Let  us  take  the  road' — titles  which  do  not 
suggest  the  solid  worth  of  the  content,  but 
savour  of  a  present-day  popularisation — 'Ye 
Olde'. 

Both  parts  of  the  book  are  very  adequately 
illustrated  with  line  engravings  in  the  text,  many 
of  which  are  inevitably  familiar,  but  quite  a 
number  are  from  well-chosen  new  sources.  The 
book  is  further  illustrated  with '  48  half-tone 
plates,  the  subjects  of  which — particularly  in  the 
case  of  contemporary  oil  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings— are  well  selected.  Not  content  with  giving 
his  readers  a  mass  of  well-assimilated  information 
in  Parts  I  and  II,  Mr.  Gloag  has  a  valuable 
addition  in  the  shape  often  appendices  where  he 
provides  brief  notes  on  the  architects,  the  furni- 
ture makers  and  the  designers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Particularly  of  interest  are  his  quotations 
from  contemporary  newspapers.  These  evoke 
the  atmosphere  of  the  age. 

Among  other  things,  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments describe  articles  long  since  gone  out  of 
use.  A  staymaker  in  North  Walsham  in  Norfolk, 
for  instance,  advertises  'the  newest  fashions  of 
French  and  Italian  Stays,  Corset  and  Riding 
Stays'.  Who,  today,  has  heard  of 'Riding  Stays'? 

Another  advertisement  describes  a  certain 
Henry  Dobson,  'Architect  and  Builder',  whose 
activities  were  legion.  He  executed  buildings  of 
every  description;  he  surveyed  and  measured 
them ;  he  made  ornamental  drawings  for  interior 
decoration  'in  the  most  elegant  and  approved 
modern  Taste';  and  he  also  made  perspective 
drawings  of  'Mechanical  Engines' — as  well  as 
executing  'BECKS  and  CASKS  for  stores  of  any 
dimensions'.  This  advertisement,  in  itself  alone, 
illustrates  to  what  a  large  extent  people  who 
lived  in  the  English  provinces  during  the 
eighteenth  century  were  condemned  to  be  a 
'Jack  of  all  trades'  in  their  efforts  to  make  a 
living. 

Georgian  Grace  is  a  book  packed  with  informa- 
tion, and  well  worth  the  money  for  all  those 
who  want  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  habits 
and  ways  of  life  of  our  eighteenth-century 
ancestors.  Collectors,  members  of  the  antique 
trade,  and  writers  on  social  history  and  antiques, 
should  certainly  keep  this  book  handy  as  a 
volume  of  reference. — R.W.S. 

HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COSTUME 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY:  By 

C.  Willett  and  Phillis  Cunnington,  with  illus- 
trations by  Barbara  Philipson  and  Phillis 
Cunnington.  (London:  Faber  &  Faber.  63s. 
net.) 

THE  Grand  Design  of  those  indefatigable 
scholars,  Dr.  C.  Wilier  Cunnington  and  his  wife, 
Dr.  Phillis  Cunnington,  has  now  been  brought 
almost  to  a  conclusion.  Between  them  they  have 
covered  the  whole  field  of  English  costume 
since  early  mediaeval  times,  with  the  exception 
of  men's  clothing  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  and  this  volume  is  as  entertaining 
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and  as  authoritative  as  its  predecessors.  In  one 
way  the  task  was  somewhat  simpler,  for 
from  about  1720  (not,  strangely  enough, 
from  1700)  there  is  a  mass  of  evidence  of 
the  clothes  worn  by  our  ancestors.  The 
Cunningtons  have  based  themselves  on  actual 
garments  in  museums,  in  private  collections, 
on  portraits,  on  periodicals,  on  references  in 
literature,  and  on  such  things  as  domestic  bills 
and  accounts.  One  source  is  used  to  correct  the 
other,  so  that  there  is  an  authenticity  in  the 
Cunningtons'  conclusions  not  often  to  be  found 
in  works  on  costume. 

All  the  sources  have  to  be  used  with  a  certain 
caution.  Silk  dresses,  for  example,  have  survived 
better  than  woollen  ones:  not  only  because  the 
material  itself  lasts  longer,  but  because  it  is  the 
'fine  dress'  which  tends  to  be  preserved.  Museum 
collections  can  thereby  give  a  somewhat  mis- 
leading picture.  Portraits  too  can  lead  the 
student  astray,  for,  as  Horace  Walpole  pointed 
out:  'Dahl,  Dagar,  Richardson,  Jervas  and 
others  .  .  .  clothed  all  their  personages  with  a 
loose  drapery  and  airy  mantles  which  not  only 
were  not,  but  could  not  be  the  dress  of  any  age 
or  nation'. 

Then  there  was  the  strange  passion  for  'fancy 
dress.'  It  was  the  fashion,  early  in  the  century, 
for  ladies  to  be  painted  'in  the  Rubens'  dress', 
or  'in  the  Vandyke  manner'.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  in  1734  ordered  her  grand- 
daughter's portrait  to  represent  the  dress  of  an 
ancestress,  for  'many  women  are  now  drawn  in 
the  Vandyke  maimer  though  Vandyke  has  been 
dead,  I  suppose,  three  hundred  years'.  If  the 
Duchess's  notions  of  history  were  as  vague  as 
that,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  costume  itself 
was  something  of  a  fantasy. 

One  of  the  strange  discoveries  of  the  authors 
is  that  men's  clothes  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  often  ordered  by  letter  without  any 
question  of  'trying  on.'  Exact  fit  in  the  sense 
beloved  by  Beau  Brummel  was  as  yet  unthought 
of.  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  1776  ordered  a  suit  from 
Paris  with  the  following  charming  instruction: 
'as  to  the  smallness  of  the  sleeves  and  length  of 
waist  Lord  B.  desires  them  to  be  outre  that  he 
may  exceed  any  Maccaronis  now  about  town 
and  become  the  object  of  their  envy'. 

The  book  is  full  of  such  trouvailles  which  bring 
the  whole  tiling  to  life  in  the  most  vivid  way. 
It  is  astonishing,  for  instance,  to  find  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  describing  a  lady's  dress  as 
'awfully  spiff'.  One  had  imagined  that  'spiff'  or 
'spiv'  was  of  much  later  origin.  Words  and 
phrases  change  their  meaning  in  a  most  discon- 
certing way.  The  word  'skirt',  for  instance, 
did  not  mean  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's  dress, 
but  the  portion  below  the  waist  of  a  man's  coat  or 
waistcoat.  And  a  'Birthday  suit'  meant  a  suit  fit  to 
wear  at  Court  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  birthday. 

These  are  the  plums  in  the  pudding:  the 
pudding  itself,  the  main  text  of  the  book,  is 
solid  and  nourishing  and  appetising  too.  The 
information  has  been  arranged,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  Cunnington's  previous  volumes,  in  a  most 
orderly  fashion.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised;  but  it  is  also  a  work  of 
entertainment  for  anyone  with  a  taste  for  period 
flavour  and  the  oddities  of  human  nature.— J.L. 
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BY  REQUEST:  An  autobiography  by  Andre 
L.  Simon.  (London:  The  Wine  and  Food 
Society.  35s.  net). 

FROM  the  pages  of  this  delightful  book  written 
reluctantly  in  response  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
members  of  the  Wine  and  Food  Society,  who 
wanted  to  know  more  of  their  Founder  and 
President  than  his  reputation  as  'an  old  man  who 
appears  to  enjoy  still  a  remarkably  fine  appetite' 
and  the  acknowledged  champion  of  good  wine 
and  good  food  in  Britain,  there  emerges  a  vivid 
portrait  of  that  man  of  many  friends,  Andre  L. 
Simon,  the  octogenarian  connoisseur  of  wine 
and  letters,  a  second  and  greater  Brillat-Savarin. 
Simon,  for  all  his  command  of  the  English 
language,  has  stubbornly  refused  to  cast  off  his 
French  nationality  and  his  accent  and  has  much 
in  common  with  his  compatriot  who,  born  just 
a  hundred  years  before  him,  has  so  long  held  the 
title  of  the  Nonpareil  of  Gourmets  unchallenged. 
We  know  them  both  as  big  generous  men  of 
rosy  cheer,  as  well  versed  in  religion  and 
philosophy  as  in  the  wine  list  and  the  cookery 
book  and  as  much  at  home  at  their  devotions 
and  in  the  library  as  in  the  cellar  or  the  kitchen. 
Good  companions  of  great  courage,  immense 
vitality  and  immeasurable  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, the  chief  distinction  between  then- 
characters  is  the  absence  in  Simon,  whose  enter- 
prise has  never  obscured  his  modesty,  of  Brillat- 
Savarin's  blustering  vanity  and  dictatorial 
pomposity.  Simon  has  a  whole  library  of  wine 
books  to  his  credit — there  are  over  eighty 
entries  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this 
book —  and  Brillat-Savarin  was  a  one-book  man. 
La  Physiologie  dti  Gout  remains  a  classic,  but  I  am 
confident  that  By  Request  will  be  read  by  all 
interested  in  the  art  of  gastronomy  as  long  as  the 
earlier  book  is  remembered. 

Simon  has  had  two  great  advantages  over  his 
forerunner,  who  died  a  bachelor.  He  married 
young.  His  anxiety  to  marry  the  charming  girl 
he  fell  in  love  with  at  Southampton  lured  him 
from  journalism  to  the  wine  trade.  There,  as 
Pommery's  London  agent,  he  became  a  Prince 
of  Champagne,  dispensing  Lucullan  hospitality. 
And  throughout  his  career  his  gracious  and 
beautiful  wife  has  shown  herself  the  queen  of 
hostesses.  His  second  advantage  lay  in  his  time, 
since  he  came  into  an  age  in  which  great  vintage 
wines  such  as  had  been  forgotten  after  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  nineteenth 
century  was  well  on  its  way,  had  risen  again  to 
be  the  exquisite  delight  of  a  cultivated  palate. 


Brillat-Savarin,  however,  had  notliing  better 
than  wines  which  had  to  be  drunk  young,  for 
fear  of  their  going  bad,  to  grace  his  banquets. 

It  was  fortunate  for  others  if  not  for  Simon 
that  the  golden  days  of  his  Champagne  prince- 
dom were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  franc.  This  led  him  to  found  the  Wine 
and  Food  Society,  which  has  taken  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  the  present  renaissance  of  wine- 
drinking  as  an  artistic  pleasure.  It  makes  its 
appeal  to  a  wide  field,  and,  for  the  narrower 
circle  of  those  whose  experience  already  qualified 
them  to  guide  public  opinion  in  the  province  of 
gastronomy,  he  established  the  Saintsbury  Club 
as  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  French  Club  des 
Cent  possible  in  England.  Its  name  suggested  by 
Saintsbury 's  Notes  on  a  Cellar-Book  wedded  his 
two  loves,  wine  and  letters,  and  his  enthusiasm 
has  made  it  flourish  in  spite  of  the  Professor's 
stubborn  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
In  contumacy  he  was  elected  President  in  per- 
petuity. That  office  he  still  holds,  though  in 
death  he  remained  ungracious;  for  the  delega- 
tion of  the  Club  which  went  to  Bath  where  he 
had  been  living  with  a  beautiful  wreath  for  his 
funeral  found  that  his  obsequies  had  taken  place 
at  Southampton. — H.W.A. 

PARIS  FURNITURE  BY  THE  MASTER 
6BENISTES:  By  Charles  Packer.  (Newport 
Mon. :  The  Ceramic  Book  Co.;  xxviii  -f- 
96  pp.  +  256  figs.  £S). 

THIS  generously  produced  and  richly  illustrated 
book  awakens  keen  anticipation,  for  it  is  the  first 
general  work  in  English  to  deal  with  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  in 
detail  since  Lady  Dilke's  well-known,  but  now 
outmoded,  book  appeared  over  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Packer  has  wisely  restricted  his  field  to  the 
works  made  by  members  of  the  Paris  Corpora- 
tion des  Menuisiers-febdnistes,  since  it  was  at  Paris 
that  all  the  best  eighteenth-century  French  furni- 
ture was  produced.  In  these  days  when  so  much 
importance  is  attached  (especially  in  America)  to 
the  name  of  an  ebeniste  being  stamped  on  a  piece 
of  furniture — with  the  consequent  temptations 
to  the  forger — the  author's  views  are  refreshing. 
A  piece  of  French  eighteenth-century  furniture 
was  the  creation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
craftsmen,  all  highly  skilled  artists  in  their  own 
right.  Jzbenistes  and  menuisiers  were  only  one 
group  amongst  these:  and  Mr.  Packer  appreci- 
ates, as  few  scholars  and  fewer  collectors  do, 
that  it  is  quite  fortuitous  that  the  names  of  many 
of  them  have  become  famous  merely  because 
they  were  compelled  to  stamp  their  productions. 
The  bronziers,  the  tapissiers,  the  marqueteurs,  and 
still  more  the  actual  designers  of  the  furniture 
have  thus  been  deprived  of  their  just  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  creation  of  many  splendid  works  of 
art.  The  names  of  craftsmen  responsible  for  the 
mounts  or  the  upholstery  of  a  piece  of  French 
furniture  are  very  rarely  known,  those  of  the 
marqueteur  (if  indeed  he  was  occasionally  distinct 
from  the  dbeniste  himself)  never.  And  only  in  a 
tiny  handful  of  cases  is  the  name  of  the  actual 
designer  known.  With  considerable  courage  Mr. 
Packer  has  attempted  to  remedy  this  last  omis- 
sion by  attributing  the  conception  of  a  targe 
number  of  pieces  to  the  known  authors  of 
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engraved  ornamental  designs.  If  his  attributions 
are  often  dashing  and  occasionally  quite  be- 
wildering (e.g.,  the  suggestion  that  Delafosse 
designed  the  chair  in  Fig.  102),  the  idea  is  a  good 
one  and  merits  further  research. 

When  Lady  Dilke  wrote,  even  the  signific- 
ance of  an  ebeniste's  stamp  had  only  recently 
begun  to  be  appreciated.  The  work  of  com- 
paratively few  craftsmen  was  known  and  the 
vast  resources  of  the  French  archives  had  hardly 
been  touched.  Since  then  tremendous  advances 
have  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  subject, 
especially  by  M.  Verlet  in  France.  Unfor- 
tunately Mr.  Packer's  pre-occupations  in  the 
sale  rooms,  which  have  enabled  him  to  study  an 
immense  range  of  fine  French  furniture  at  first 
hand,  seem  to  have  left  him  insufficient  time  to 
keep  abreast  of  this  research.  An  instance  is  the 
critical  discussion  of  the  younger  Dubois' 
merits  and  shortcomings  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  commode  from  the  Lyne  Stephens 
bequest  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
This  piece  is  not,  as  he  twice  states,  stamped  I. 
Dubois  (indeed,  it  is  entirely  unstamped);  nor 
is  it  to  be  dated  'c.  1765' ;  and  although  he  writes 
'just  what  the  designer  is  aiming  at  is  not  crystal 
clear',  exactly  the  contrary  is  for  once  the  case. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  known  that 
this  piece  was  delivered  by  Riesener  on  26th 
June,  1774,  for  use  in  Mme  Adelaide's  bedroom 
at  Marly,  and  that  its  unusual  appearance  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  closely  follows  the  design 
of  a  group  of  pieces  that  the  aged  ibeniste  du  Roi, 
Joubert,  had  made  for  various  royal  chateaux 
during  the  previous  two  or  three  years.  More- 
over, its  awkward  shape,  for  which  Mr.  Packer 
criticises  Dubois  unfavourably,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  subsequently  altered.  Unfor- 
tunately such  errors  proliferate.  On  page  80  we 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  guild  regulations  re- 
quired members  'to  stamp  their  names  and  the 
cipher  "JME"  (Jure's  (sic!)  Maitres  Ebenistes)'  on 
their  furniture:  a  statement  which  makes  com- 
plete nonsense  of  the  reasons  underlying  the 
regulation  it  seeks  to  explain.  Three  different 
and  widely  differing  figures  are  given  for  the 
number  of  'qualified  cabinet-makers  in  Paris'  at 
different  dates  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
phrase  is  perhaps  deliberately  ambiguous,  but, 
in  any  case,  is  entirely  misleading.  In  fact,  there 
were  985  maitres  in  the  Parisian  Corporation  des 
Menuisiers-Ebe'nistes  in  1723  and  exactly  the  same 
number  in  1790. 

But  everyone  interested  in  the  subject  will 
appreciate  the  wide  selection  of  illustrations, 
especially  as  many  of  them  are  of  unfamiliar 
pieces  in  public  and  private  collections  in 
America  which  must  now  share  with  England 
the  honour  of  preserving  more  fine  French 
eighteenth-century  furniture  than  the  land  where 
it  was  created. — F.J.B.W. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Medieval  American  Art:  By  Pal  Kelemen. 
Revised  One  Volume  Edition.  London  and 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  New  York. 
105s.  net.  Si  5.00  U.S.A. 


Oil  Painting:  By  James  Bateman,  R.A.  (The 
How  to  do  it  Series  Number  68).  Drawing 
the  Female  Figure:  By  Barbara  Isherwood 
Kay.  (The  How  to  do  it  Series  Number  69). 
Pottery  Making  and  Decoration:  By 
Reginald  Marlow.  (The  How  to  do  it  Series 
Number  70).  London  and  New  York:  The 
Studio  Publications.  25s.  net  each. 

Cuadros  Bajo  la  Lupa:  By  Juan  Corradini. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine:  La  Mandragora, 
(Jean  Georges  Kirchheimor,  Santa  Fe  3 117). 

The  Rise  of  the  House  of  Duveen:  By  J.  H. 
Duveen.  London:  Longmans  Green  &  Co. 
Ltd.  1 8s.  net. 

La  Technique  de  la  Peinture  Indienne 
d'apres  les  Textes  du  Silpa.  Annales  du 
Musees  Guimet.  Bibliotheque  d'Etudes 
Tome  LXII:  By  Siri  Gunasinghe.  Paris: 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France  (108,  Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain,  VIe). 

Matisse.  50  Years  of  his  Graphic  Art:  Text 
by  William  S.  Lieberman.  London:  Thames 
and  Hudson.  50s.  net. 

Art  Treasures  of  the  UfBzi  and  Pitti:  Text 
by  Filippa  Rossi.  London :  Thames  8c  Hudson. 
£6  6s.  net. 

Historic  Houses  and  Castles  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  Over  300 
Houses  and  Gardens  open  to  the  Public. 
I957-  I3°  illustrations,  opening  times  and 
admission  charges.  London:  Index  Publishers 
Ltd.  (69  Victoria  St.,  S.W.i).  3s.  plus  6d. 
postage  and  packing. 

American  Antique  Decoration:  By  Ellen  S. 
Sabine.  With  drawings  by  the  author  and 
photographs  by  Hilda  Borcherding.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  52s.  net.  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.:  D.  V.  Nostranol  Company  Inc. 

Herder  Art  Series.  1.  Saint  John:  By 
Reinhold  Schneider.  2.  Horse  and  Rider: 
By  Ursula  Bruns.    3.  The  Resurrection: 

By  Ludwig  A.  Winterswyl.  London:  Inter 
Book  Ltd.  6s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Buildings  of  England.  London.  Volume 
One.  The  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster: By  Nikolaus  Pevsner.  Harmonds- 
worth,  Middlesex:  Penguin  Books.  15s.  net. 

British  Museum  Quarterly.  Volume  XXI. 
Number  I.  March  1957.  London:  The 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  5s.  od. 

John   Singer   Sargent.   A   Biography  by 

Charles  Merrill  Mount.  London :  The  Cresset 
Press.  30s.  net. 

Marc  Chagall.  (Great  Painters):  Portraits  by 
Roger  Haucrt.  Text  by  Andre  Vcrdet. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Richardson.  Geneva: 
Rene  Kister.  Distributors  in  Great  Britain: 
Rockliff  Publishing  Corporation.  8s.  6d.  net. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

THE  designer  of  photographic  picture  books  is 
always  faced  with  certain  perennial  questions: 
do  I  bleed  the  plates?  Do  I  treat  double-spreads 
as  separate  pages  or  as  one?  Where  do  I  put  the 


text,  and  how  do  I  treat  the  captions,  and  how 
long  should  they  be?  What  process,  what  paper 
and  what  printer?  And  finally,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  there  are  the  decisions  on 
every  page  regarding  the  size  and  trimming  of 
the  pictures.  Publishers  who  have  recently  come 
very  quickly  to  the  fore  in  the  production  of 
this  sort  of  book  in  Britain  are  Thames  and 
Hudson,  who  last  year  had  two  books  selected 
for  the  Annual  Book  Design  Exhibition  and 
tins  year  have  six.  In  layout,  they  go  for  the 
sensible  solution,  without  fancy  tricks,  and 
usually  without  bleeding.  But  it  is  in  the  quality 
of  their  printing  that  they  are  chiefly  making 
their  name,  often  by  using  continental  printers 
who,  especially  in  colour,  are  achieving  results 
only  too  rarely  seen  in  Britain.  The  latest 
example,  printed  by  Kastner  and  Callwey, 
Munich,  is  Greek  Sculpture  (63s.  12  by  9  inches) 
containing  88  text  pages  and  264  photographs 
by  Max  Hirmcr,  of  which  8  are  in  colour.  To 
anyone  who  has  hitherto  known  Greek  Sculp- 
ture only  from  monochrome  photography  and 
plaster  casts,  the  colour  plates,  especially  of  the 
five  bronzes,  are  terrific,  a  new  experience. 
Among  the  colour  subjects  are  the  famous 
Charioteer  of  Delphi  and  The  Poseidon  found 
in  the  sea  off  Artemisium.  All  the  plates  are 
reproduced  by  half-tone  on  art  paper,  and 
while  the  monochrome  plates  are  excellent,  the 
colour  plates  are  superb.  The  highest  praise  must 
be  shared  by  photographer,  block-maker  and 
printer. 

English  Parish  Churches,  with  229  photographs 
by  Edwin  Smith,  is  another  picture  book,  highly 
praised  when  first  published  five  years  ago  and 
now  re-issued  with  three  new  colour  plates.  This 
book  (50s.,  12  by  9  inches)  is  entirely  printed  in 
England,  by  photogravure,  and  the  quality  of 
the  reproductions,  especially  of  the  three  colour 
plates,  is  very  good  indeed.  Such  a  book,  which 
illustrates  a  mere  two  hundred  or  so  of  all  the 
parish  churches  in  England,  can  only  be  an 
anthology,  and  fifty  similar  books  could  be  made 
without  exhausting  the  richness  of  the  material. 
But  the  interest  of  the  photographer  is  seriously 
architectural  and  this  is  reinforced  by  the  notes 
on  the  plates  and  introduction  (including  a 
useful  bibliography)  by  Graham  Hutton. 
Interiors  and  exteriors  are  about  equally 
divided  and,  while  some  of  the  photographs 
arc  absolutely  beautiful,  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
less  a  collection  of  pretty  pictures  than  a  serious 
record  of  the  amazing  wealth  and  diversity  of 
English  church  architecture. 

Two  other  books  have  been  of  special  design 
interest  recently:  the  Folio  Society's  Memoirs  of 
the  Mogul  Court  (1 8s.  6d.  180  pp.  plus  8  photo- 
gravure plates,  9]  by  6  inches)  for  its  richly 
decorative  case,  blocked  in  gold  and  grey  on 
canary  yellow  cloth;  and  Hcinemann's  anony- 
mous novel  Madame  Solario  (16s.,  394  pp.,  7]  by 
4}  inches)  on  which  a  care  and  skill  in  typo- 
graphic design  has  been  lavished  which  has  been 
lacking  for  many  years  in  this  publisher's 
output  and  make  it  outstanding  in  any  company. 
The  internal  layout,  in  Monotype  Bell,  is 
admirable:  the  case  is  distinguished  and  the 
jacket,  purely  calligraphic,  is  a  triumph. 
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Houghton  House 

(voir  pages  209-212) 

Houghton  House  fut  commencee  en  1722  par 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  premier  ministre  des  rois 
Georges  I  et  Georges  II,  pour  lui  servir  d'agrc- 
ment  dans  sa  retraite.  La  maison  reste  a  peu  pres 
comme  Walpole  l'a  laissee;  l'entree  se  trouve 
sur  Test  et  de  ce  cote  le  corps  de  logis  est  muni 
d'ailcs  qui  reculent  profondement,  et  la  facade, 
n'ayant  pour  decoration  que  la  rustication  des 
fenStres  du  premier  etage  et  les  deux  statues 
audessus  du  fronton,  prend  un  air  tin  peu  severe. 
La  facade  principale  est  plus  legere,  avec  une 
portique  aux  coloimes  ioniennes,  et  des  ailes 
rustiques  en  saillie  qui  enveloppent  la  pelouse. 
Malheureusement,  Sir  Robert  n'a  pas  laisse  des 
fonds  suftisants  pour  le  maintient  de  la  propriete, 
qui  subit  les  hazards  d'un  heritier  prodigue,  et 
quand  elle  passa,  en  1797,  a  son  arriere-petit-fils, 
le  chateau  se  trouvait  deja  depourvu  de  sa 
collection  de  tableaux,  vendue  en  1778  a 
rimperatrice  Catherine  de  Russie  pour  £40,000. 

La  splendeur  de  la  maison  apparait  tout  de 
suite  depuis  la  grande  salle  d'entree.  Celle-ci  est 
en  pierre  blanchatre,  aux  proportions  de  cube, 
avec  une  galerie  sur  les  trois  cotes,  les  meubles 
dessines  par  Kent  reconverts  de  velours  vert,  un 
groupe  du  Laocoon  en  bronze  par  Girardon, 
et  des  sculptures  de  Rysbrack.  Le  Salon  fait  con- 
traste,  avec  des  murs  et  des  meubles  recouverts  de 
velours  d'Utrecht  cramoisi,  des  meubles  et  les 
boiseries  fortement  dores,  le  chambranle 
manifiquement  sculpte,  et  des  portraits  de 
famille  de  Reynolds.  A  cote  du  Salon  se  trouve 
le  Salon  dit  de  Carlo  Maratti,  qui  contient 
12  tableaux  du  peintre;  dans  la  Salle  a  Manger, 
ou  la  Salle  de  Marbre,  il  y  a  une  arcade  a  colonnes 
en  marbre  gris-mauve,  des  meubles  recouverts 
de  velours  lie  de  vin,  et  les  portes  et  les  fenetres 
en  acajou  sculpte  et  dore.  Les  chambres  a 
coucher  ne  sont  pas  moins  magnifiques:  une 
contient  une  tapisserie  de  Bruxelles  et  un  lit 
d'apparat  remarquable  en  velours  vert  dont  les 
galons  en  or  sont  reputes  d'avoir  coute  £2,000; 
une  autre  etale  le  blazon  de  la  famille  dans  les 
tentures  du  chevet.  C'est  en  grande  partie  du 
au  possesseurs  actuels,  descendants  du  grand 
premier  ministre,  que  la  maison  peut  etre 
admiree  en  aussi  bel  ctat,  et,  connaisseurs  raffmes, 
ils  poursuivent  leur  oeuvre  de  conservation. 

Deux  figurines  en  dinanderie 

(voir  pages  219-221) 

La  collection  Irwin  Untermyer  de  New  York 
contient  deux  figurines  en  dinanderie  represen- 
tant  des  fous  tenant  des  bobeches,  semblables  a 


ceux  de  la  balustrade  a  chandelles  de  la  cathedrale 
de  Xanten,  faite  a  Maestricht  en  1501  et  attribute 
a  Aert  van  Tricht,  et  a  d'autres  figurines  du 
meme  genre  faites  pour  l'Hotel  de  Ville  de 
Munich  en  1480.  Ces  figurines  semblent 
s'inspirer  des  contes  de  Till  Eulenspiegel,  publics 
en  1483,  et  le  fou  tenant  une  sacoche  parait  en 
etre  une  image.  Outre  la  balustrade  a  Xanten, 
Aert  van  Tricht  fit  les  fonts  baptismaux  de 
Notre  Dame  de  Maestricht  et  ceux,  faits  en  1492, 
de  la  cathedrale  de  Bois-le-Duc.  La  base  de 
ccux-ci  contient  six  figures  d'aveugles  et 
d'eslropies — symboles  de  l'homme  avant  le 
bapteme — aux  visages  rides  et  aux  vetements 
delabres,  dont  le  realisme  suggere  pour  les 
bougeoirs  de  New  York  une  meme  provenance 
et  la  main  du  meme  maitre.  Rien  n'est  connu  de 
la  vie  de  Aert  van  Tricht,  sauf  qu'il  suivit  un 
metier  ayant  son  origine  a  Dinant,  lequel — apres 
1466,  quand  Philippe  de  Bourgogne  dctruisit 
Dinant  et  dispersa  ses  ouvriers  en  caivre — se 
repandit  par  tous  les  Pays-Bas  et  jusqu'en 
Angleterre  et  a  Nuremberg  qui  en  devint  un 
centre  important.  Les  liens  avec  la  legende 
d'Eulenspiegel  suggere  que  ces  bougeoirs 
proviennent  de  Maestricht,  aprcs  la  destruction 
de  Dinant  et  avant  que  Nuremberg  ait  arrive  a 
sa  suprematie  dans  ce  metier.  Des  fragments  de 
figurines  semblables  se  trouvent  au  Victoria  & 
Albert  Museum  et  au  Bargello. 

Les  meubles  de  province  en  Angleterre 

(voir  pages  222-229) 

Les  meubles  tres  rares  qui  sont  le  sujet  de  cet 
article  proviennent  presque  tous  de  la  province 
anglaise  et,  vu  leur  age,  ils  sont  dans  un  etat 
presque  parfait.  La  chaise  gothique  (No.  1), 
datant  probablement  du  milieu  du  XVF  siecle, 
parait  etre  demontable,  et  une  autre  chaise 
(No.  3)  est  faite  avec  un  panneau  en  devant  au 
lieu  du  siege  a  coffre  plus  usite.  Un  siecle  plus 
tard  (Nos.  4  &  6)  ce  panneau  et  les  moulurations 
simples  du  dossier  sont  remplaces  par  des  pieds 
et  des  dossiers  lourdement  sculptes.  La  collection 
contient  aussi  une  table  a  rallonges  en  chene 
avec  des  pieds  bulbeux  enormes,  richement 
sculptes,  qui  proviendrait  de  Londres,  ainsi 
qu'un  coffre  en  noyer  date  1603,  entierement 
garni  a  l'interieur  d'un  papier  imprime  aux 
armoiries  d'Ehsabeth  I,  et  sculpte  avec  la  plus 
grande  maitrise.  Une  sculpture  tres  elaboree 
decore  aussi  les  deux  buffets,  1'un  avec  un 
support  central  exceptionel,  l'autre  date  1633, 
et  une  armoire  provenant  probablement  de 
Yorkshire  a  une  marqueterie  compb'quee  de 
fleurs  et  la  surface  entierement  couverte  de 


sculpture  en  tres  bas  relief.  Une  autre  piece 
Elisabethaine  tres  rare  est  la  table  a  tirettes 
provenant  probablement  de  East  Anglia,  ainsi 
qu'une  table  a  battants  d'un  type  dont  peu 
d'exemples  nous  sont  parvenus  intacts.  L'amelio- 
ration  des  routes  eut  pour  suite  que  les  meubles 
faits  a  Londres  penetrerent  aux  fins  fonds  de 
province,  et  les  ouvriers  plus  habiles  se  trans- 
fererent  a  Londres,  dont  resulte  le  manque 
d'elegance  et  de  qualite  des  meubles  de  province 
pendant  le  XVIIIe  siecle. 

Les  cotons  imprimss  anglais 

(voir  pages  234-239) 

En  1799  les  indiennes  imprimees  en  couleurs 
tenies  remplacerent  ceUes  a  fonds  fonces  comme 
la  mode  qui  dominait  dans  les  tissus  d'ameuble- 
ment  anglais.  Ce  style,  base  sur  des  teintes 
jaunes,  brunes  et  beiges,  avec  des  details  en  bleu 
et  en  vert,  mais  jamais  en  rouge,  differe  du 
style  anterieur  non  seulement  par  sa  couleur 
sobre,  mais  aussi  dans  le  dessin  des  fleurs  qui 
devient  beaucoup  plus  hbre  et  plus  impressioniste, 
comme  le  montre  la  reproduction  No.  1. 

Dans  la  reproduction  No.  2,  figure  un  des 
rares  cxemplcs  d'un  tissu  dans  ce  style — par 
opposition  a  des  fragments  dans  des  livres 
d'echantillons — a  parvenir  jusqu'a  nos  jours. 
La  legende  sur  le  dessin  original  prouve  qu'il 
fut  commande  par  Richard  Ovey,  un  des 
principaux  marchands  de  tissus  a  Londres  dont 
l'initiative  fut  decisive  pour  le  developpement 
de  la  mode  dans  l'ameublement  a  cette  epoque. 
De  1799  a  1807,  ce  style  dominait,  ses  seuls 
rivaux  etant  les  styles  exotiques  vivement 
colories,  bases  sur  des  motifs  chinois,  indiens  et 
classiques,  dont  il  sera  question  dans  un  article 
ultericur.  De  1807  a  1812,  il  rcstait  toujours  a  la 
mode,  quoiqu'en  concurrence  avec  beaucoup 
d'autres  styles. 

Le  dessinateur  principal  dans  ce  style  parait 
avoir  ete  Daniel  Goddard,  dont  quelquec-uns  des 
dessins  pour  la  maison  d'imprimerie  Vint  et 
GillingdeCrayford,  Kent,  figurent  dans  les  repro- 
ductions Nos.  4-7.  Malheureusement,  aucune 
etoffe  qui  correspond  aux  dessins  originaux 
et  aux  impressions  des  gravurcs  dans  les  livres 
d'echantillons  de  Crayford,  n'a  encore  ete 
retrouvee.  Les  reproductions  Nos.  8-10  montrcnt 
des  exemplcs  supplementaires  du  style  a  couleurs 
ternes,  extraits  d'un  livre  d'echantillons  apparte- 
nant  a  1' Association  des  Imprimeurs  d'Indiennes. 
Ceux-ci  montre  comment  les  fleurs  caracter- 
istiques  de  cette  epoque — lis,  houblon,  glands, 
etc. — sont  arrangees  dans  des  dessins  divises  en 
compartiments  ovales  ou  hexagonaux. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


The  Royal  Academy 

THEannual  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  being  arranged  as  these  pages 
go  to  press.  This  year  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wheeler's  presidency,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
the  future  of  this  great  institution,  now  within 
eleven  years  of  its  bi-centenary,  at  heart,  will 
wish  him  well.  Apart  from  official  duties,  and 
the  work  of  the  president  becomes  increasingly 
onerous,  Mr.  Wheeler  takes  charge  at  a  critical 
time.  A  very  few  independent  writers  on  art  and 
the  large  majority  of  the  public  are  hoping  that 
the  sterile  modernist  movement,  echoed  even  in 
Burlington  House,  is  losing  ground.  Certainly, 
the  rising  generation  of  students  are  contemp- 
tuous of  this  'monstrous'  art,  and  dubious  about 
the  freak  reputations  made  by  it  since  the  war 
ended.  Painting,  generally,  has  never  before 
suffered  so  miserable  an  eclipse  as  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  some  aspects  of  sculpture 
are  in  extremis.  It  is,  however,  encouraging  that, 
at  a  time  when  cynical  nonsense  in  stone  and 
wire  is  categorised  with  the  supreme  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  other 
sculptor-members    of   the    Academy,  have 
remained   true    to   time-honoured  principles 
and  ideals.  A  noble  work  of  sculpture  that 
touched  the  heart  of  the  people  could  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  artists  and  art  schools 
back  to  sanity;  and  any  young  sculptor  who 
could  regain  and  re-interpret  the  sense  of 
spiritual   beauty   and  human   dignity  which 
inspired  the  old  masters  would  be  rewarded 
with  a  fame  worth  while.   Thanks  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Rupert  Gunnis,  we  can  now 
appreciate  how  rich  the  English  tradition  in 
sculpture  has  been  during  the  last  350  years. 
In  the  meantime,  let  me  commend  to  the  public 
and  students  Mr.  Charles  Wheeler's  exhibit  at 
the  current  Royal  Academy.  The  Madonna  and 
Child,  winch  is  reproduced  on  page  259  is  a 
sensitive  and  beautiful  work.  In  gilt  bronze,  it  is 
the  working-model  of  the  proposed  statue  for 
Manchester  Cathedral. 

William  Ward,  Pinxit 

WILLIAM  WARD  (1756-1825),  pupil  of 
John  Raphael  Smith,  wrs  a  great  mezzotinter, 
but  we  hear  little  of  his  powers  as  a  painter. 
All  the  more  interesting  therefore  is  the  picture 
of  a  farmyard  scene  by  him  at  the  Leggatt 
Gallery  (30  St.  James's  Street,  London).  As  a 
landscape  composition,  with  a  grand  old  oak 
tree  to  the  left,  thatched  cottage  to  the  right, 
horses,  fowls,  pigs  and  a  fine  sky,  it  is  as  desirable 


an  English  picture  as  we  could  wish.  But  the 
human  interest  in  this  painting  is  paramount, 
for  it  shows  no  less  a  person  than  George 
Morland  working  at  an  easel  in  the  farmyard. 
Morland  was  William  Ward's  brother-in-law, 
and  Ward  was  fully  engaged  in  making  mezzo- 
tints from  Morland's  immensely  popular 
pictures.  Looking  at  this  serene  work  I  was 
reminded  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted  circle  of 
English  artists  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century— J.  R.  Smith,  Morland,  Rowlandson, 
William  and  James  Ward,  Morland's  sister, 
Maria,  who  married  William  Ward,  and  the 
Miss  Ward  who  married  Morland,  that  'sweet 
Anne  Ward',  so  devoted  to  her  irresponsible 
husband  that  she  could  not  but  he  down  and  die 
within  three  days  of  Morland's  untimely  death. 
The  picture  under  discussion  was  no  doubt 
painted  in  the  early  days  of  their  association, 
since  it  has  a  happy  confident  atmosphere.  Both 
William  and  James  Ward,  the  latter  one  of  the 
greatest  animal  painters  in  the  English  School, 
were  fascinated  by  Morland's  genius,  and  James's 
early  paintings  were  so  much  like  Morland's  as 
to  occasion  the  latter's  jealousy,  and  later  to 
cause  confusion  in  attribution.  Yet  until  I  saw 
William  Ward's  picture  at  the  Leggatt  Gallery 
I  was  unaware  that  he  was  as  fine  a  master  with 
the  brush  as  he  was  with  the  graver.  It  owes 
something  to  Morland's  genre,  but  technically 
loses  nothing  by  comparision  with  his  brother- 
in-law's  best  works.  Here  is  a  picture  that  would 
hold  its  own  in  any  company  of  the  period,  and 
has  the  unique  iconographical  interest  in  the 
small  but  recognisable  figure  of  the  great 
George  Morland  himself. 

Norwegian  Impressionist 

THE  work  of  Frits  Thaulow  is  not  well  known 
in  England,  though  he  has  an  international 
reputation,  with  pictures  in  the  public  galleries 
of  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  Born  at  Oslo  in  1847,  he  began 
Iris  studies  there,  but  his  real  talent  developed  in 
Paris  in  1882  where  he  found  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  impressionist  movement.  Thaulow 
mastered  the  theory  of  light  and  pure  colour, 
the  Luxembourg  acquiring  his  Old  Factories  in 
the  Snow  in  1889.  Winter  scenes  were  a  speciality 
with  this  artist,  and  there  is  an  attractive  one  at 
the  Newman  Gallery  (43a  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's,  London,  S.W.i).  It  shows  the  effect  of 
bright  sunshine  on  new  fallen  snow,  with 
elongated  blue  shadows  of  wintry  trees.  A  little 
poem  of  atmospheric  truth,  it  is  painted  with 


exceptional  clarity  and  simplicity,  reminding 
one  of  Sisley's  lucid  manner.  By  way  of  contrast 
in  method,  one  can  study  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's 
Morning  on  Loch  Maree  at  the  same  gallery — 
a  remote  rather  than  intimate  vision  of  nature, 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  James  Caw  in  an 
obituary  article  on  Cameron  in  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society's  Club  Volume  for  1949,  'very 
impressive  in  linear  design  and  pregnant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  place'. 

Leger  Galleries 

A  STRONG  natural  facility,  plus  a  predilection 
for  the  works  of  Raoul  Dufy,  is  the  keynote  of 
John  Paddy  Carstairs'  current  exhibition  at 
the  Leger  Galleries  (13a  Old  Bond  Street, 
London.  W.i).  The  artist  manages  to  combine 
naivete-  with  some  sophistication,  and  is  at  his 
best  in  such  gouaches  as  San  Tropez  and  Lac 
Leman.  The  effect  has  a  scintillating  liveliness. 
His  spontaneous  handling  of  figures  is  clever, 
but  occasionally  is  apt  to  overwhelm  the  general 
design.  This  is  Mr.  Carstairs'  third  show  at  the 
Leger.  Versatile  in  several  arts,  he  has  written  a 
number  of  novels  and  is  well  known  as  a  film 
director.  Possibly  his  vibrant  drawing  style  has, 
to  some  extent,  been  influenced  by  the  'movies'. 

Greenshields  Memorial  Foundation 

IT  is  just  two  years  since  the  Elizabeth  T. 
Greenshields  Memorial  Foundation  was  in- 
augurated by  Mr.  C.  G.  Greenshields,  Q.C.,  of 
Montreal.  The  object  of  this  Foundation  is  to 
help  serious  art  students,  who  believe  that  the 
great  tradition  is  the  only  means  of  progress  in 
painting  and  scuplture,  to  realise  their  ideals. 
The  avalanche  of  abstract  expression  has  so 
tended  to  undermine  the  purpose  of  art  as  an 
educative  and  cultural  force  that  practical  and 
concerted  effort  has  become  necessary  to  combat 
its  influence.  Students  of  objective  painting,  in 
all  countries,  are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  learn  the  craft  on  which  the  great  works  of 
the  past  were  created.  By  a  magnanimous  gift  of 
250,000  dollars,  and  a  careful  selection  of 
students  who  have  proved  their  ability  and 
determination  to  develop  their  talents  on 
traditional  lines,  the  spearhead  of  a  movement 
has  been  forged  that  may  well  save  art  from  the 
sophistry  which  is  restraining  and  frustrating  it. 
Already  this  noble  effort  is  bearing  fruit. 
Several  scholarships  have  been  awarded.  Nor 
are  these  scholarships  confined   to  any  one 
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nation.  Canadian,  English,  French  and  Italian 
students  have  benefited.  Awards  were  made 
recently  to  two  young  objective  French  painters, 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Paris  presenting 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Greenshiclds  Foundation 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Jacques  Bordeneuvc, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Arts  and  Letters  of  the 
French  Government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tins 
event,  which  received  wide  publicity  in  France 
and  Canada,  will  profoundly  influence  the 
return  of  objective  and  creative  painting.  This 
has  already  begun  in  Paris  and  is  spreading  to 
other  countries.  The  world  owes  much  to 
French  culture  in  the  past.  How  grateful  man- 
kind would  be  if  France  would  again  take  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  noble  tradition  of  art. 
How  grateful,  too,  to  the  Elizabeth  T.  Green- 
shiclds Memorial  Foundation  for  helping  to 
make  this  possible,  and  for  planting  the  seeds  of 
a  new  Renaissance. 

Ingres 

WHEN  I  was  a  student  in  London,  Paris  and 
Rome,  Ingres,  (1780-1867),  was  an  ideal  to 
which  pupils  and  art  masters  aspired,  as  far  as 
drawing  was  concerned.  To  be  able  to  approach 
the  refined  intelligence  and  sentiment  of  this 
supreme  French  draughtsman  was  to  be  on  the 
way  to  doing  something  that  mattered.  His 
figure  and  small  portrait  drawings  were  of 
essential  importance  in  every  art  student's 
knowledge.  Ingres  was  a  better  draughtsman 
than  he  was  a  painter,  for  his  meticulous  style 
with  the  brush  tended  to  immobilise  his 
inspiration.  Founded  upon  David  and  the  neo- 
classicists,  Ingres  protracted  the  revolution 
against  the  eighteenth-century  French  School 
until  the  Impressionists  had  begun  their  cycle  in 
art.  Until  the  end  of  his  long  life  Ingres  was  a 
great  personality.  There  is  a  story  told  that, 
when  a  very  old  man,  he  went  to  the  opera  in 
Paris,  and  being  unable  to  find  a  seat  he  tapped  a 
young  man  on  the  shoulder  with  his  cane  and 
said,  'Monsieur,  pray  give  me  your  place'. 
The  young  man,  who  was  the  then  unknown 
Anatole  France,  rose  and  gracefully  bowing 
allowed  the  great  artist  to  sit  down.  The  Ingres 
drawings  exhibition  at  the  Arts  Council 
(St.  James's  Square,  London),  is  a  lesson  of 
incomparable  value.  It  remains  open  until 
May  1 8th. 

Stubbs,  the  Master 

THE  English  are  a  strange  people.  If  one  cried 
the  name  of  George  Stubbs  from  the  housetops, 
I  doubt  if  one  Englishman  in  five  hundred 
would  be  able  to  say  anything  intelligible  about 
him,  even  if  he  had  heard  of  him.  Yet  he  was  as 
great  a  figure  in  art  as  Wellington  and  Nelson 
were  in  war,  and  Pitt  and  Burke  in  statesman- 
ship. Stubbs  (1724-1806)  was  well  enough 
known  in  his  day,  but  even  then  public  and 
patrons  regarded  him  only  as  a  clever  painter  of 
horses  and  dogs.  There  was  an  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  1885,  after  which  he  lapsed  more  or 
less  into  obscurity  again  until  such  sporting  and 
art  enthusiasts  as  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  and  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow  resurrected  information  about 
him  and  set  the  course  for  a  wider  recognition 


of  his  genius  as  painter  and  natural  scientist. 
Then  came  the  exhibition  in  Liverpool,  Stubbs' 
home-town,  in  1951,  which  opened  the  way  for 
what  might  be  called  the  artist's  apotheosis  at 
the  Whitechapcl  Art  Gallery.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Basil  Taylor's  scholarly  enthusiasm,  coupled 
with  the  generous  co-operation  of  private 
owners,  art  galleries  and  art  dealers,  we  have 
been  able  to  see  Stubbs  in  all  his  powers — as 
anatomist,  animal  painter,  figure-artist,  land- 
scapist  and  experimenter  in  enamel  painting. 
Many  masterpieces  were  included  in  this  show, 
notably  the  life-size  Hambletonian,  Rubbing  Down, 
Gimcrack  with  a  Groom,  Jockey  and  Stable-lad, 
the  Grosvenor  Hunt,  and  various  elegant  con- 
versation-pieces in  winch  equestrians  and  their 
ladies  appear.  Less  well-known  but  equally  fine 
pictures  were  A  Cheetah  with  Two  Indians,  and 
other  exotic  animals.  In  the  course  of  many 
years  looking  at  and  writing  about  pictures 
I  cannot  recall  a  'one-man  show'  more  dis- 
tinguished and  important,  and  one  that  more 
completely  proved  the  integrity  of  art,  and  the 
heroic  mind  and  indefatigable  hand  behind  this 
proof.  The  Connoisseur  congratulates  all  con- 
cerned in  the  organisation  and  cataloguing  of 
this  splendid  exhibition. 

Flowers  and  Symbols 

A  CURIOUS  symbolism  is  not  infrequently 
found  in  otherwise  realistic  early  Flemish  flower- 
paintings.  A  beautiful  example  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Alfred  Brod  Galleries  (36  Sackville  Street, 
London).  The  work  of  Ambrosius  Bosschaert 
the  Younger,  (1603-1645),  it  is  almost  in 
pristine  condition,  the  roses  and  tulips  being 
rendered  in  rich  natural  colours  against  a  cold 
grey  background  in  the  form  of  an  arched 
niche.  The  drooping  rose  shedding  a  petal  on 
the  table,  contrasted  with  the  strong  thrust  of 
the  tulips,  may  well  have  some  human  or 
religious  significance.  As  a  reminder  of  the  slow, 
corruptive  passage  of  time,  and  possibly  evil, 
the  snail  on  the  ledge  completes  the  allegory. 
The  picture  on  panel  to  the  dimensions  of 
15^  x  11  ins.,  came  from  a  famous  Dutch 
private  collection. 

Down  Chelsea  Way 

THE  ninth  exhibition  of  the  Artists  of  Chelsea 
at  the  Chenil  Galleries,  King's  Road,  (May  16th- 
June  1st),  emphasizes  the  increasing  success  of 
this  venture.  The  average  quality  of  the  works 
is  a  high  one,  and  though  a  local  society  it 
incorporates  several  Royal  Academicians  and 
Associates  as  well  as  many  other  artists  well 
known  to  the  public.  Thus  the  Chelsea  art 
tradition — which  links  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  who 
hved  and  died  in  a  riverside  cottage  near  what 
was  then  Cremorne  Gardens,  Whistler,  Greaves, 
Orpen,  J.  J.  Shannon,  Ambrose  MacEvoy — is 
maintained.  Prominent  figures  among  the  artists 
of  Chelsea  today  are  Mr.  Stanley  Grimm,  whose 
charming  flowcrpieces  and  original  landscapes 
are  conspicuous  in  these  shows,  Mr.  Edward 
Halliday,  who  has  painted  many  royal  portraits, 
Mr.  James  Proudfoot,  Mr.  Bernard  Adams, 
Mr.  George  Leech,  Mr.  Colin  Corficld, 
Mr.  Harold  Workman  and,  of  course,  the  Soc- 
iety's accomplished  president,  Mr.  Simon  Elwes. 


Early  Sickerts 

WALTER  (or  Richard,  as  you  like  it,)  Sickert 
probably  learned  the  value  of  publicity  from 
his  master,  Whistler,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  achieved  Whistler's  notoriety.  Success 
came  belatedly  to  Sickert  but  reached  a  crescendo 
during  the  last  decade  of  his  long  life,  with  even 
academic  honours.  At  his  best  Sickert  is  a  candid, 
amusing  commentator  on  the  social  life  of  the 
90's  and  after,  and  his  music-hall  'reminiscences' 
in  paint  and  other  media  have  the  authentic 
flavour.  We  can  revive  memories  of  the  artist 
and  his  works  at  the  Roland,  Browse  and 
Delbanco  Galleries  (19  Cork  Street,  London) 
this  month  until  June  15th — a  delightful  show 
comprising  a  long  upright  panel  of  the  'Old 
Bedford',  some  fine  views  of  Dieppe  and  circus 
interiors.  At  the  same  galleries  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  Paul  Delance, 
well  known  in  France  during  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Here  and  There 

ABOUT  sixty  works  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Marlborough  Fine  Art  (18  Old  Bond  Street, 
London)  comprise  a  sheaf  of  great  French  names 
from  nineteenth  and  twentieth  periods.  There  is 
something  to  suit  the  fastidious  collector's  taste 
in  works  by  Courbet,  Boudin,  Renoir,  Fantin 
Latour  and  more  recent  artists.  Nearby,  at 
Colnaghi's,  a  choice  selection  of  older  masters 
from  Dutch,  Flemish,  Italian,  French  and 
English  schools  is  well  worth  a  visit.  At  the 
Walker  Galleries  (118  New  Bond  Street) 
Mr.  T.  W.  Ward,  A.R.W.S.,  is  holding  a  show 
of  oils,  watercolours,  drawings  and  etchings. 
Other  performers  at  Walker's  on  this  occasion 
are  Anthony  Day  and  Edwin  Mortlock  with  a 
selection  of  English  landscapes.  Miss  Cynthia 
Pell,  a  young  artist  who  has  studied  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Camberwell  and  the  Slade  art  schools, 
makes  her  debut  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Galleries  (1 
Bruton  Place,  London)  with  portraits  and  figure- 
subjects  that  have  an  unpretentious  delicacy. 

Gainsborough's  Birthplace 

ONE  might  hazard  the  guess  that  there  is 
hardly  any  cultured  person  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  who  has  not  been  heartened  by 
contemplating  a  portrait  or  landscape  by 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  either  in  the  original  or 
reproduction.  To  use  an  Irishism  he  is  a  'darling' 
artist,  and  his  influence  for  happiness  incalculable. 
It  is  appropriate  and  essential  that  Gainsborough's 
birthplace  in  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  should  be 
preserved  for  the  nation.  Some  time  ago  an 
appeal  for  £20,000  was  launched  to  buy  the 
house,  adapt  it  and  endow  a  fund  whereby  it  can 
be  made  available  for  art  exhibitions.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  money  is  coming  in  and  it  is  hoped 
to  reach  this  total  before  long.  Subscriptions 
should  be  addressed  to  Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd. 
Sudbury,  and  cheques  should  be  made  payable 
to  'The  Gainsborough's  House  Appeal  Fund'. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Irving's  Exhibition 

AN  exhibition  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Irving's  recent 
paintings  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Thos.  Agnew 
Gallery  (43  Old  Bond  Street,  London)  and  will 
remain  open  until  June  8th. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  Fritz  Thaulow.  'Snow 
Scene'.  Canvas,  19;      24  in. 
M.  Newman  Gallery, 

43a  Duke  Street,  London, 
S.W.i. 

2.  John  Paddy  Carstairs. 
'St.  Tropez'.  Gouache, 
24.      29  in.  The  Leger 
Gallery,  13a  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.I. 

3.  'Madonna  and  Child',  in 
gilt  bronze.  By  Charles 
Wheeler,  P.R.A.  Royal 
Academy  Summer 
Exhibition. 

4.  Ambrosius  Bosschaert  the 
Younger.  'Flower  Study'. 
Panel,  15  !       11  in. 

Alfred  Brod  Gallery, 
Sackville  Street, 
London,  W.i. 

5.  William  Ward.  'Farmyard 
with  George  Morland 
Sketching'.  Canvas,  281  x  36 
in.  Leggatt  Brothers, 

30  St.  James's  Street, 
London,  S.W.I. 
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JHAN  DE  LA  TOUCHE  REPORTS  ON 

Paris  this  Month 

FRENCH  provincial  museums  are  the  store-houses  of  some 
of  the  richest  artistic  treasure  in  Europe,  yet  many  are  compara- 
tively unknown.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  splendid  exhibition  at  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Dccoratifs  of  part  of  the  collection  from  the 
museum  of  Besancon  will  have  done  something  to  rectify  this 
neglect.  The  choice  of  objects — pictures,  drawings,  tapestries  and 
objets  d'art — from  some  two  thousand  pictures  and  six  thousand 
drawings  must  have  given  the  organisers  food  for  thought. 

Besancon  is  the  oldest  museum  in  France.  It  was  founded  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  discriminating 
patronage  of  a  small  number  of  men.  Nicolas  Perrenot  de  Gran- 
velle,  Chief  Minister  to  Charles  V,  was  virtually  the  founder  and 
through  his  son  the  Cardinal,  who  was  Minister  to  Phillip  II  and 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  had  powerful  connections  throughout 
Europe.  The  result  is  that  the  collection  formed  by  this  family 
and  left  to  the  museum  covers  a  much  wider  range  than  might  be 
expected.  The  portrait,  painted  at  Augsburg  in  1 54S  and  con- 
sidered by  some  authorities  to  be  among  Titian's  finest  works,  of 
the  elder  de  Granvellc  and  that  of  his  son  by  Gaetano — both  of 
which  hung  in  the  exhibition — show  a  strong  family  resemb- 
lance. The  same  high  forehead,  straight  nose  and  penetrating, 
widely  set  eyes  give  an  idea  of  what  a  great  statesman  and  patron 
of  the  arts  may  have  looked  like.  The  museum  was  further  en- 
riched in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Pierre-Adrien  Paris,  Marie 
Antoinette's  architect,  who  left  his  collection  to  the  town  of  his 
birth.  The  highlight  of  this  gift  is  the  famous  series  of  ten  red 
chalk  drawings  by  Fragonard  of  the  gardens  ot  the  Villa  d'Este. 
These,  together  with  other  items,  were  displayed  in  a  room 
specially  decorated  in  the  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Certainly 
this  charming  decor  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  visitor. 

In  the  following  century  the  painter  Jean-Francois  Gigoux, 
another  native  of  the  town,  added  his  possessions.  Again,  part  of 
this  collection  was  shown  in  a  room  furnished  and  decorated  to 
provide  a  background  such  as  the  donor  himself  might  have 
occupied.  The  effect  of  these  arrangements  created  an  impression 
of  intimacy,  as  though  one  was  viewing  a  private  collection  in  a 
friend's  home.  Several  items  in  particular  testify  to  Gigoux's 
taste:  the  mewing  Enfant  Mort,  formerly  given  to  Philippe  de 
Champaigne  and  now,  for  some  reason,  awarded  no  firm  attri- 


bution and  catalogued  as  Ecolc  Vrancaisc  dn  Nord?;  Cranach's  Le 
Repos  dc  Diane;  the  baleful  L'lvresse  de  Noe  by  Bellini,  which  was 
included  in  the  Italian  Exhibition  at  the  Orangerie  last  year;  the 
three  Davids;  several  fine  Spanish  Still  Lifcs  and  many  more. 
Gigoux  was  clearly  a  man  of  singular  discernment,  and,  although 
he  made  some  strange  mistakes,  such  as  the  painting  catalogued 
as  by  Constable,  generally  speaking  his  judgement  stands  the  test 
of  time.  Witness,  for  example,  the  sensitive  and  touching 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman  by  Dirck  Jacobsz. 

Other  paintings  which  should  be  mentioned  are  the  two 
studies  of  horses  for  the  battle  of  Aboukir  by  Gros,  so  splendid 
that  one  can  hardly  credit  them  coming  from  his  hand;  the  La 
Tour  of  Saint  Joseph  and  the  Child;  the  series  of  nine  Chinoiseries 
by  Boucher;  and  the  wonderfully  fresh  gouaches  by  Pillement. 

The  quality  of  the  paintings  is  matched  by  the  drawings.  The 
Fragonards  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  one  of  Diirer's 
more  remarkable  creations  is  the  sinister  Bat,  signed  with  mono- 
gram and  dated  1522.  Three  fine  Rembrandt  drawings  include 
the  well  known  Saint  Peter  Delivered  by  an  Angel.  There  are  a 
number  of  beautifully  spacious  scenes  by  Hubert  Robert,  three 
Brueghel's  which  demonstrate  his  extraordinary  virtuosity  and, 
more  surprising  than  any,  a  Madeleine  by  the  sixteenth-century 
artist  Bartolomeus  Spranger  which  is  full  of  a  tense,  tormented 
rhythm.  The  only  regret  concerning  this  exhibition  is  that  it  was 
of  such  short  duration. 

Andre  Derain  at  the  Galerie  Maeght 

Andre  Derain  is  not  best  known  by  his  graphic  work,  and 
therefore  an  exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  his  drawings  came  as 
rather  a  surprise.  The  Galerie  Maeght  recently  acquired  a 
number  of  these  from  the  artist's  widow  and  displayed  them  at 
the  Rue  de  Teheran.  None  of  them  is  dated,  and  as  none  had 
previously  been  publicly  shown  they  pose  additional  questions  of 
great  interest.  The  most  significant  fact  is,  perhaps,  that  most  of 
them  are  not  intended  for  publication.  They  thus  reveal  a  side  of 
Derain 's  character  and  work  with  which  we  were  previously 
unacquainted.  All  'after  nature'  they  consist  of  landscapes  and 
nudes,  the  latter  being  more  numerous. 

In  his  painting  Derain  exhibits  an  impatience,  sometimes  in- 
tolerance and  even  animosity,  towards  his  subjects  and  seems 
always  to  be  working  against  the  clock.  His  re-paintings  and 
'improvements'  give  the  impression  that  he  was  rarely  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  accomplished.  In  contrast  Derain  has  not 
laboured  excessively  on  these  drawings  and  most  of  them  are  un- 
corrected and  appear  just  as  the  inspiration  left  his  hand.  They 
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1.  Albrecht  Diirer  (1471-15281. 
'Bat'.  Pen  and  ink, 

13.4      20.3  cm. 
Besancon  Museum. 

2.  Lucas  Cranach  (1472-1553  . 
'Le  Repos  de  Diane'. 
Panel,  48      74  cm.  Besancon. 

3.  Simon  Vouet  (1590-1649). 
'La  Madeleine  portee  par  les 
Anges'.  Canvas,  100      80  cm. 
Besancon. 


show  a  heavy  forceful  line,  a  direct  approach  to  the  problems 
posed  by  the  human  body  and  a  knowledge  of  it  as  complete 
as  the  French  academic  masters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries — the  sinuous  rendering  of  a  hip,  the  exact  placing  of  a 
fold  and  a  vital  understanding  of  the  density  or  'gravity'  of  the 
body.  Derain  owns  something  of  the  fluid  mastery  of  Picasso 
and  the  assured  grace  of  Ingres.  A  number  of  the  studies  may 
best  be  described  as  indiscretions:  yet  it  is  not  always  people's 
virtues  which  endear  them,  more  often  the  revelation  of  some 
ordinary  human  weakness. 

Mondrian  at  Galeries  Denise  Rene  and  Daniel  Cordier 

The  Dutch  artist  Piet  Mondrian  (1X72-1944),  who  is  chiefly 
associated  with  abstraction  in  rectilinear  forms,  has  been  the 
subject  of  two  comprehensive  exhibitions.  The  Galerie  Denise 
Rene,  who  showed  later,  mostly  abstract  works,  combined  with 
the  Galerie  Daniel  Cordier  who  showed  the  earlier,  figurative, 
works  at  their  new  gallery  at  8,  Rue  de  Duras.  In  these,  all  of 
which  were  loaned  from  private  collections  in  Paris,  Mondrian 
was  revealed  as  a  typically  Dutch  artist  who,  had  he  not  followed 
the  path  of  non-figurative  painting,  could  have  become  a  more 
than  competent  practitioner  in  the  other  field. 

Generally  unadventurous  in  his  choice  of  subject,  he  stuck  to 
the  subjects  beloved  of  his  countrymen — canals,  flowers  and 
landscapes.  And  these  he  renders  with  a  personal  charm  w  hich 
owes  something  to  the  influence  of  the  later  nineteenth-century 
Dutch  painters.  The  Grand  Remorqueur  a  Quai  is  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative example  and  reveals  Ins  capable  technique  and  mastery 
of  light  and  space. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale 

Announcement  of  .;  series  of  exhibitions  devoted  exclusively 
to  French  engraving  will  be  welcome  news  to  specialists  in  this 
field.  The  first  of  these  was  held  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and 
covered  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  way  w  ith  which  few  scholars 
would  be  likely  to  find  fault.  The  influence  of  the  Italians  through 
the  School  of  Fontainebleau  is  clear  and  the  number  of  items 
associated  with  the  decoration  of  that  Palace  makes  it  plain  to 
what  a  vast  extent  it  influenced  the  art  of  its  times  in  France. 


4.  Andre  Derain.  'Dessin'.  Drawing,  44      39.5  cm.  Galerie  Maeght,  Paris. 

5.  Hubert  Robert  (1733-1808).  'Fontaine  Antique  avec  Figures'.  Sanguine 
with  some  gouache,  34.5      49  cm.  Besancon. 

6.  Piet  Mondrian  (1872-1944).  'Grand  Remorquer  a  Quai'.  (c.  1908).  Private 
Collection,  exhibited  at  Galerie  Cordier,  Paris. 
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I.  Louis  XV  bureau  plat,  4  ft.  <)\  in.  long.  Dollars  3,400  (Parke-Bernet,  New  York).  2.  One  of  six 
English  Regency  ebonised  open  arm-chairs,  the  seat  frames  stamped  with  monogram  'J.G.'  and  the 
initials  'S.G.'  and  others  (probably  by  John  Gee,  'Turner  and  Chairmaker  to  His  Majesty',  1803-17. 
£378  (Christie's).  3.  French  Directoire  carved  beechwood  and  oyster  white  faille  marquise,  by 
Jacob  Freres,  M.M.E.E.,  late  eighteenth  century.  Dollars  1,050  (Parke-Bernet).  4.  Louis  XV 
commode  with  gilt-bronze  mounts.  Swiss  francs  9,800  (£,797).  (Galerie  Jiirg  Stuker,  Berne). 
5.  A  small  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  42  inches  wide,  the  mounts  bearing  'CP.  crowned' 
stamp.  ^37°  (Christie's). 
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6.  Louis  XV  marquetry  upright  secretaire,  33  in.  wide,  with  ME  stamp  only  discernible.  ,£546 
(Christie's).  7.  Maitre  de  Moulins.  'Head  of  a  Young  Girl',  pen  and  ink  on  prepared  paper,  inscribed 
'Pietro  Perugino',  7 1  ■  5^  in.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  Hanning  Phillips.  Acquired, 
for  ,£4,800,  by  the  Musee  de  Louvre  (Sotheby's).  8.  Toulouse-Lautrec.  'Tete  de  Femme',  on  board, 
I3f  x  10 1  in.  Dollars  5,250.  (Parke-Bernet).  9.  Henrick  Avercamp.  'Frozen  River  Scene',  signed 
with  monogram,  on  metal,  15,'  •  25}  in.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Miss  N.J.  Nichols.  Bought 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Koetser  for  ,£17,000  (Sotheby's).  10.  J.  M.  Wright.  'The  Irish  Chieftain'  (Sir  Neill 
O'Neall),  inscribed  on  the  dog's  collar  'Sr.  Neill  O'NealP,  90  63  in.  Acquired  for  the  Tate 
Gallery,  in  accordance  with 
its  policy  for  acquiring 
examples  of  paintings  of 
the  earlier  British  School, 
through  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  Agnew,  for 
£945  (Christie's).  II.  Jan 
de  Cock.  'Christ  Carrying 
the  Cross'.  Antwerp,  early 
sixteenth  century,  oil  on 
wood,  53  ■  71  cm.  Swiss 
francs  6,600  (.£537) .  (Galerie 
Fischer,  Lucerne).  12. 
Pierre  Bonnard.  'Nue  au 
Tub',  signed  and  dated 
19(12),  301  401  in.  £5,500. 
(Sotheby's).  13.  Gustave 
Courbet.  'Nature  Morte', 
signed  and  dated '71,  i8l 
22 ;  in.,  one  of  five  paintings 
of  apples  completed  during 
Courbet's  imprisonment  at 
Sainte-Pelagie,  1871  72. 
Bought  by  Messrs.  Leggatt 
Brothers  for  £5, 500. 
(Sotheby's). 
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14.  A  15 i  in.  diameter  Ch'ien  Lung  famille 
rose  bowl,  showing  a  view  ofVersailles.  ,£609. 
('Christie's).  15.  One  of  a  pair  of  George  II 
silver-gilt  small  candelabra,  7.J  in.  high,  by 
John  Pero,  1733.  These  are  engraved  with  the 
Lascelles  crest  and  coronet  .,£2,200.  (Christie's) . 

16.  A  pair  of  Mennecy  Chinese  'Magot' 
figures,    61    in.    high.    ,£4,500.  (Sotheby's). 

17.  Part  of  a  Meissen  'Augustus  Rex'  garniture 
decorated  with  Herold  chinoiseries,  the 
central  vase  15  in.  high,  the  flanking  jars  12  | 
in.  high.  ,£4,200.  (Sotheby's).  18.  Rare  Irish, 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  flintlock 
8-chambered  revolving  pistol,  signed  on  lock 
and  barrel  'Joseph  Hall,  Dublin'.  .£590. 
(Sotheby's).  19.  A  tea  and  coffee  service,  by 
John  Robins,  1798  and  1799.  ,£920.  (Christie's). 
20.  Nuremburg  fifteenth-century  bronze 
candlestick  incorporating  a  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  and  Child,  30  cm.  high. 
D.M.  1,000.  (£85).  (Adolph  Weinmuller, 
Munich).  21.  One  of  the  world's  greatest 
philatelic  rarities:  the  one  penny  'Post  Office' 
Mauritius  issued  in  1847.  .£4,500.  (H.  R. 
Harmer).  22.  One  of  a  set  of  four  Queen 
Anne  table  candlesticks,  71  in.  high,  marked 
on  bases  and  sconces  by  Thomas  Folkingham, 
1708.  Bought  by  Messrs.  Bloom  for  ,£1,300. 
(Sotheby's).  23.  One  of  a  pair  of  English 
diamond  ear  pendants,  circa  1780.  Formerly 
the  property  of  Lady  Susan  Birch.  ,£880. 
(Christie's). 
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(Left)  An  important  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau-cabinet,  41  in.  wide:  selling 
May  16th.  (Above  left)  A  large  pale  green  jade  figure  of  a  phoenix:  selling  late  May  or 
early  June.  (Above  right)  Chelsea  red  anchor  figure  of  a  Spanish  sportsman:  selling 
early  June.  Three  items  from  forthcoming  sales  to  be  held  at  Christie's. 


(Above  left  1  'Madonna  and  Child',  by  Adriaen  Isenbrandt:  selling  early  June.  (Centre  1  One  of  two 
Elizabethan  stained  glass  panels  from  Sulgrave  Manor,  bearing  the  Washington  family  arms, 
18  in.  high:  selling  May  31st.  (Right)  A  Louis  XV  bureau  capucin,  signed  'N.  Petit',  J.M.E., 
2  ft.  4';  in.  high:  selling  May  3 1st.  Three  items  from  forthcoming  sales  to  be  held  at  Sotheby's. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


AMERICAN  SECTION 


William  Merritt  Chase  (1849-1916) 

A  Retrospective  Exhibition 


THE  retrospective  exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Parrish  Art 
Museum,  Southampton,  New  York,  from  June  29th  to  July 
20th  will  comprise  upwards  of  100  paintings,  most  of  which  are 
on  loan  from  various  American  museums.  Twenty-five  paintings, 
some  of  them  never  before  included  in  any  public  exhibition,  are 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Francis  Hartman  Markoe,  President 
of  the  Parrish  Art  Museum,  who  initiated  the  exhibition  and 
generously  consented  to  place  her  paintings  on  indefinite  loan 
there. 

While  the  show  will  include  representative  examples  of 
Chase's  activity  in  all  lines — whether  as  the  fashionable  portrait 
painter,  the  landscapist,  or  the  master  of  still-life  in  the  great 
tradition — special  efforts  have  been  made  to  present  primarily  an 
intimate  view  of  the  artist  in  the  informal  and  happy  atmosphere 
of  his  summer  sojourns  in  Southampton,  when  he  left  behind 
him  the  task  of  portraying  the  great  and  famous  and  could  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  own  bent. 

In  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  William  Merritt  Chase,  the 
period  during  which  he  worked  and  taught  in  the  Shinnecock 
Hills  region  of  Long  Island  is  primarily  notable.  This  beautiful 
stretch  of  country,  with  wide  vistas  of  sea  and  moors — in  the 
heart  of  which  stands  the  lovely  old  village  of  Southampton, 
founded  111  1643  by  English  settlers — has  always  held  special 
appeal  for  artists.  Such  men  as  George  Inness,  Thomas  Moran, 
Childe  Hassam,  Edward  Lamson  Henry,  and  many  other  fine 
artists  of  lesser  note,  have  lived  and  worked  there.  It  would 
perhaps  be  permissible  to  refer  to  the  'Shinnecock  Hills  School' 
as  we  do  to  the  Hudson  River  School.  But  it  is  to  Chase  above 
all  that  the  Shinnecock  region  belongs:  not  only  because  he  has 
rendered  its  character  with  a  truer  sympathy  than  anyone  else 
but  even  more  because  of  the  effect  it  had  on  his  own  artistic 
development.  In  the  white  sea  light  of  dunes  and  menus,  the  last 
remnant  of  his  Munich  training  was  swept  away,  ami  he 
achieved  the  fusion  into  Iris  own  visual  idom  of  the  influences  of 
the  Japanese  print  and  of  the  Impressionist  School  (chiefly  Manet, 
whom  he  knew  and  admired  early  in  his  career)  with  technical 
bravura  in  the  grand  manner.  Like  Hals,  Chase  never  drew 
otherwise  than  with  the  brush.  His  profound  admiration  for  the 
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Curator  oj  The  Parrish  Art  Museum,  Southampton,  New  York 

spatial  depths  of  Velasquez  and  the  Dutch  Masters,  and  the 
subtle  colouring  of  Chardin  never  wavered,  and  much  of  it  can 
be  traced  in  his  work.  But  the  amalgam  was  purely  his  own,  and 
he  was  not  devoid  of  an  artistic  philosophy,  although  so  in- 
stinctive, so  absolutely  spontaneous  that  he  translated  it  into 
paint  effortlessly  and  almost  unconsciously  without  attempting 
to  theorize  it. 

There  is  special  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  is  being 
held  'on  the  spot',  and  visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  be  able  not 
only  to  compare  the  landscapes  with  their  actual  counterparts, 
but  also  to  visit  the  sites  of  the  famous  Chase  Art  School  (the 
first  summer  art  school  in  America,  and  a  potent  force  in  its  day 
in  the  current  of  American  art — complementing  Chase's  New 
York  School  and  his  various  summer  schools  in  New  York)  and 
also  the  artist's  home  and  studio,  which  provided  the  setting  for 
many  of  his  most  pleasing  interior  scenes. 

The  locale  of  the  exhibition,  The  Parrish  Art  Museum  and 
Arboretum,  was  founded  in  1897  by  Samuel  Longstreth  Parrish 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  to  what  was  then  a  small 
community  (remote  from  New  York  before  the  advent  of  the 
horseless  carriage)  a  closer  awareness  of  classical  culture  and  the 
art  of  the  past.  The  desire  of  the  founder  was  that  the  museum 
should  prove  'an  auxiliary  to  the  Public  School  and  the  Library'. 
Contact  with  contemporary  developments  in  art  was  provided 
for  amply  at  that  time  by  the  Chase  Art  School  and  Studio.  This 
function  also,  the  Parrish  Museum,  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Markoe,  is  now  endeavouring  to  fulfil  in  addition  to  its  primary 
objective.  The  present  exhibition  therefore  is  intended  not  only 
to  pay  homage  to  the  art  of  Chase,  but  also  to  renew  the  link 
between  his  activities  in  Southampton  and  that  of  the  Parrish 
Art  Museum. 

A  fully-illustrated  catalogue  is  being  issued  by  the  Museum 
and  will  include  a  number  of  works  not  recorded  in  the  list  of 
eight-hundred  titles  compiled  by  Wilbur  D.  Peat,  Director  of 
the  John  Heron  Art  Museum,  Indianapolis,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  memorable  Chase  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  there  in  1949. 
I  he  artist  s  total  output  has  been  estimated  to  upwards  of  one 
thousand  paintings. 
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(Left).  'The  Belgian  Melon'.  William  Merritt  Chase. 
Oil      board,  signed  lower  right,  25  x  20J  ins. 
Painted  at  Bruges  in  1912.  Collection  Mrs.  Francis 
Hartman  Markoe.  It  is  as  a  still-life  painter  that  Chase 
attained  highest  tame — perhaps  because  there  alone- 
he  was  able  to  express  himself  freely  and  to 
combine  a  display  of  technical  virtuosity  with  the 
problems  ot  spatial  values  and  reflected  light  that 
preoccupied  him  in  the  search  ot  what  he  has 
termed  'the  atmospheric  envelope".  The  Belgian 
Melon  represents  Chase  at  the  summit  ot  his  career, 
in  full  command  of  his  brilliant  style  and  making 
use  of  it  to  express  a  thoughtful  vision  of  reality. 


(Below).  'Still-life  with  Fish,  Brass  Kettle, 
Lemon  and  Onions'.  William  Merritt  Chase. 
Oil  on  canvas,  signed  lower  right,  20   ■   30  ins. 
American  Private  Collection.  The  cool  life  ot  the 
sea,  with  its  impersonality,  its  supple  abandonment, 
its  silvery  colouring  and  powerful  plasticity, 
proved  the  ideal  vehicle  for  the  creation  of  'pure 
painting'  by  Chase.  The  famous  'Fish  still— lifes' 
remain  the  most  valued  and  enduring  ot  his 
several  artistic  expressions.  But  even  there,  he  lias 
seldom  attained  to  the  perfectly  harmonious 
melodic  pitch  of  the  example  illustrated  here,  when 
he  rivals  Chardin  in  subtle  beauty  ot  colouring  and 
delicate  precision  of  touch. 


1.  'The  Chase  Homestead  on  the  Shinnecock 
Moors'.  William  Mcrritt  Chase.  Oil  on  canvas, 
signed  lower  left.  Collection  Mrs.  Francis  Hartman 
Markoe.  The  harmony  of  colour  here  is  that  of 
the  golden  tones  of 'Indian  Summer",  spread 

like  a  rich  carpet  over  the  rolling  moors. 
The  shingled  house,  silvered  hy  the  sea  wind, 
is  set  against  a  sky  of  pale  turquoise.  The  girls  in 
the  foreground,  picking  beach  plums,  are  three 
ot  the  Chase  daughters. 

2.  'Master  Roland  Dana  Chase'. 

William  Merritt  Chase.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed 
upper  right,  72  x  36  ins.  Collection  Mrs.  Francis 
Hartman  Markoe.  A  portrait  of  the  artist's  son. 

3.  'Alice  in  the  Mirror'.  William  Merritt  Chase. 
Oil  on  canvas,  35  x  32  ins.  Collection  Mrs.  Francis 
Hartman  Markoe.  A  portrait  of  one  of  the  artist's 
five  daughters,  but  chiefly  a  study  in  interior 

light  and  reflection.  Yet  also,  whether  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  a  delightful  American  counterpart 
to  the  first  Alice  in  the  Looking  Glass. 
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4.  'The  Hall  at  Shinnecock:  For  the  Little  Ones', 
circa  1895.  William  Merritt  Chase.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed 
bottom  left,  40^  x  35  ins.  On  loan  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  As  usual  with  Chase,  the  effect  of 
depth  is  increased  by  the  slanting  perspective  of  the 
foreground.  The  woman's  figure  has  the  grace  and  sparkle 
of  a  Manet,  and  Chase's  predilection  for  mirrored 
reflections  and  the  geometrical  patterning  of  backgrounds 
reminds  us  also  of  Manet's  experiments  of  the  kind. 

5.  'Mrs.  Chase  on  the  Lake  in  Prospect  Park'. 

William  Merritt  Chase.  Oil  on  canvas,  1 3  i  X  19!  ins. 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington.  (Chester  Dale 
Collection).  A  brilliant  sketch  that  displays  all  of  Chase's 
pow  ers  is  .1  technician  as  well  as  his  constant  fascination 
with  the  mystery  of  reflected  light. 

6.  'Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn'.  William  Merritt  Chase. 
Oil  on  canvas,  16  x  24  ins.  Collection  Mrs.  Francis 
Hartman  Markoe.  This  deceptively  simple  composition  is 
built  on  an  intricate  play  of  diagonal  lines:  an  example 
of  Chase's  abhorrence  of  the  conventional  view-point. 

7.  'On  the  Beach'.  William  Merritt  Chase.  Oil  on  canvas, 
signed  bottom  left,  18  x  30  ins.  American  Private 
Collection.  To  achieve  a  perfect  colouristic  epitome  of  this 
sea-country  he  loved  so  well,  the  artist  elected  for  the 
gown  of  the  reclining  figure  to  the  left,  the  exact 
mauve-pink  tint  of  the  'rugosa'  rose  that  blooms  profusely 
on  the  sun-drenched  Shinnecock  dunes  against  this  very 
background  of  pale  gold  sand  and  celadon-green  beach 
grass,  rendered  here  with  Impressionistic  luminosity. 
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8.  'The  English  Cod'  (1904).  William 
Merritt  Chase.  Oil  on  canvas,  signed  lower 
left,  36]    ■  401  ins.  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington.  This  still-life,  painted  in 
London,  illustrates  well  the  ability  of  Chase 
not  only  to  absorb  the  skill  of  the  artists  he 
admired  most — Velasquez,  Chardin,  the 
Dutch  Masters,  Manet — but  also  to  penetrate 
to  the  very  source  of  then  inspiration,  far 
beyond  the  mere  superficiality  of  technique. 
Here,  the  strikingly  abstract  composition 
offers  a  parallel  to  the  severe  Interior:  The 
White  Bench  (below)  and  reminds  us  again 
that  his  search  tor  abstract  expression  has 
been  the  most  neglected  aspect  of  this 
powerful  artist. 

9.  'Interior;  The  White  Bench'  1905). 
William  Merritt  Chase.  Oil  on  ca 
signed  on  back,  24   ■   22  ins.  Collei 
Mrs.  Francis  Hartman  Markoe.  Chase's 
most  abstract  rendering  of  an  interior.  The 
geometrical  composition  and  the  mastery  of 
spatial  values  reveal  the  artist's  acquaintance 
with  the  work  of  the  Dutch  masters:  while 
the  variety  of  texture  and  the  colour  scheme 
of  sombre,  neutral  tints  relieved  by  cool 
translucent  tones  suggest  the  muted  beauty 
of  antique  [apanese  lacquer. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


An  Early  Brussels  Tapestry 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  oj  the  Waken 
Art  Gallery  (Volume  XVIII,  1955),  Philippe 
Verdicr  discusses  at  length  a  late  fifteenth- 
century  Brussels  tapestry  illustrating  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  which  came  to  the  Gallery  in 
1953.  The  unusual  circumstances  of  the  exchange 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  to  which  the 
Walters  Gallery  gave  a  fragment  essential  to  the- 
re-assembling of  a  magnificent  Gothic  panel, 
was  so  startling  that  the  Prodigal  Son  tapestry, 
presented  by  the  Metropolitan,  was  noted  only 
briefly  in  accounts  published  at  the  time.  Both 
the  Metropolitan's  Glorification  oj  Charles  I  III, 
which  was  reconstituted  thereby,  and  the 
Walters'  Prodigal  Son  are  great  examples  of  the 
Brussels  looms,  the  Prodigal  Son  being  the  earlier. 
Although  not  quite  so  long  as  the  Metropolitan's 
thirty-foot  panel,  it  is  higher,  and  although  not 
'rich  with  gold',  is  so  brilliant  and  fresh  in  colour 
and  in  such  excellent  condition  that  the  Walters 
Gallery  has  been  well  repaid  through  the  ex- 
change. 

The  Prodigal  Son,  recounting  the  second  half 
of  the  parable,  has,  in  the  J.  B.  Speed  Museum 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  companion  showing 
the  first  half.  This  is  part  of  the  Museum's 
Satterwhite  Collection  of  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance art.  Both  were  brought  to  America  by 
French  and  Company,  after  tbey  came  into  the 
market  with  the  sale  of  the  Lowengard  Collec- 
tion at  the  Galerie  Georges  Petit  in  1910.  The 
pair  had  formerly  been  in  Belgium  in  the  col- 
lection of  Leo  Nardus  of  Suresnes.  The  Walters 
tapestry  was  shown  at  Bruges  in  1902  in  the 
exhibition  of  Flemish  primitive  painting,  appro- 
priately enough,  since  the  designer  of  the  car- 
toons shows  himself  to  be  related  to  such 
Flemish  masters  as  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  and 
Hugo  van  der  Goes.  The  group  of  Brussels 
tapestries,  to  which  existing  panels  of  the 
Prodigal  belong,  is  allied  to  the  Redemption  of 
Man  series,  with  which  the  name  of  the  elusive 
Jan  van  Roome  is  associated,  although  not 
definitely  established. 

The  detail  here  illustrated  shows  the  repentant 
Prodigal  who  has  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
this  being  the  only  incident  which  is  portrayed 
at  the  full  height  of  the  tapestry.  The  remaining 
seven  scenes  arc  arranged  in  two  registers.  The 
sequence  begins  with  the  Prodigal  seeking  aid, 
having  lost  his  patrimony,  and  being  given  the 
position  of  swineherd  to  a  man  of  wealth.  In 
the  next  scene  he  is  begging  for  the  food  brought 
to  the  swine.  The  third  incident  introduces  an  al- 
legorical motif  not  111  the  Biblical  narrative,  one 
of  many  literary  allusions  throughout  the  designs 
drawn  from  the  poetry  and  drama  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  weeping  Prodigal  is  surrounded  by 
figures  of  the  Virtues,  who  have  brought  about 

Detail  for  Brussels  Tapestry  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
circa  1500.  Walters  Art  Gallery. 


his  contrite  mood,  and  the  fourth  scene  restores 
him  to  his  father.  The  rest  of  the  panel  shows  the 
story  of  Adam  as  representative  of  the  Prodigal, 
Man  himself.  Here  is  depicted  the  Fall,  the 
Expulsion  from  the  Garden,  Man  in  the  ] 'ale  of 
Tears,  in  Limbo,  and  the  Redemption.  The  eight 
scenes  arc  unified  in  a  framework  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  which  young  o.iks,  medlars,  cherry 
trees  and  the  pomegranate  may  be  distinguished. 
Toward  the  extreme  top  of  the  panel  there  is  a 
view  of  landscape  with  scattered  trees  and  hills 
as  in  Flemish  painting.  An  effect  of  light  in  the 
sky  paling  toward  the  horizon  is  attained  111 
bands  of  diminishing  blue,  worked  with  alter- 
nating lines  of  blue  and  white  that  produce 
vibration  of  colour  suggesting  an  atmospheric 
effect  by  the  most  conventional  means. 

The  design  as  a  whole  unites  the  elements  of 
Biblical  narrative  with  the  symbolism  of  mediae- 


BY   HELEN  COMSTOCK 

val  theology.  In  the  foreground  are  four  graceful 
Virtues  in  flowing  robes,  chief  of  whom  are 
Hope  and  Humility,  'grouped',  as  Mr.  Verdicr 
remarks,  'like  the  clustered  pier  of  a  church".  A 
page  adjusts  over  the  Prodigal's  shoulders  a  rich 
mantle  of  green  damask,  representing  the 
mystical  'first  robe',  the  prima  stola  of  the  Vul- 
gate. The  elder  son  stands  back  of  the  page, 
with  his  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  for  he  has  been 
working  in  the  fields,  and  as  he  approached 
heard  the  sound  ot  music,  represented  by  the 
crossed  trumpets  that  repeat  in  effective  fashion 
the  line  of  the  gabled  roof  of  the  father's  house. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  panel  runs  what  the 
author  happily  calls  .1  'predella  of  flowers',  a 
row  ot  naturalistic  pinks,  daisies,  ins,  dandelion, 
plantain,  poppies,  violets,  daffodils,  elecampanes, 
and  other  flowers  for  which  only  occasionally  a 
symbolism  can  be  suggested.  They  are  drawn 
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with  exact  knowledge,  and  the  same  spirit  of 
naturalism  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the  narrow 
border  with  its  interlacing  grape-vine,  roses, 
pansies  and  daisies. 

Mr.  Verdier's  analysis  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
sources  of  the  symbolism  of  the  complicated 
allegory  that  is  presented  in  the  Walters  tapestry 
and  its  companion  in  the  Sattervvhite  Collection, 
with  other  related  panels  such  as  the  Nativity  at 
the  Cloisters  and  the  Redemption  of  Man  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  (both  from  Burgos 
Cathedral).  Among  the  'medley  of  literary 
influences'  which  produced  them  were  the  first 
Moralities  of  the  Prodigal,  the  pilgrimage  poems, 
such  as  that  of  Cuillaume  de  Deguileville,  and 
other  allegorical  poems  and  plays  devoted  to  the 
story  of  the  Fall  and  Redemption.  The  designer, 
the  author  concludes,  was  familiar  with  many 
sources  and  drew  them  together  in  eclectic 
fashion — unless  there  is  still  to  be  discovered 
some  lost  version. 

Marie  Antoinette's  Jewel  Cabinets 

THE  same  Journal  of  the  Walters  Gallery  which 
describes  the  Brussels  tapestry  also  contains  an 
article  on  a  model  of  an  unexecuted  jewel 
cabinet  designed  for  Mane  Antoinette  as 
Dauphine  in  1770.  This  delightful  maquctte  111 


the  Walters  Collection  is  discussed  by  Juliette 
Niclausse,  Conseiller  Technique  du  Mohilicr 
National  et  des  Manufacturers  des  Gobelins  et  de 
Beauvais.  The  miniature,  constructed  of  wood, 
wax  and  painted  paper,  shows  a  rectangular 
cabinet  with  three  caryatid  figures  across  the 
front,  supported  on  an  eight-legged  base.  It  is 
set  with  plaques  in  the  classic  manner  and 
throughout  has  the  rectilinear  lines  associated 
with  the  Louis  XVI  style,  although  originating 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  who  commissioned  a 
jewel  cabinet  for  the  Austrian  princess  on  the 
occasion  ot  her  marriage  to  the  Dauphin  in  1770. 
A  jewel  cabinet  after  designs  by  Bellanger, 
aIihIi  are  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  although  the  cabinet  is  lost,  was 
presented  to  the  Dauphine,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Walters  niaquette  for  an  unexecuted  jewel 
cabinet  also  came  into  existence.  Its  inscription 
011  the  back  stating  that  it  is  an  unexecuted  model 
presented  by  Louis  XV  to  the  Dauphine  is  not 
doubted.  The  miniature  survived,  while  Bell- 
anger's  cabinet,  which  appears  in  portraits  of 
the  Queen  by  Dagoty  and  Vigc:c-Lcbrun,  was 
sold  into  the  Levant  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
and  was  lost  to  view.  The  maquette  was  in  the 
sale  of  Mme  C.  Lelong's  collection  at  the 
Galcrie  Georges  Petit  in  1903.  Such  maquettes, 


although  known  in  eighteenth-century  work,  as 
mentioned  in  Lcfuel's  Georges  Jacob,  ebeniste  du 
dix-huitieme  sieclc,  are  extremely  rare. 

The  author  notes  that  its  design  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  a  later  jewel  cabinet  by  F. 
Schwerdferger,  presented  to  Marie  Antoinette 
by  the  City  of  Paris,  and  preserved  at  Versailles. 
Like  the  Walters'  model,  it  has  figures  of  cary- 
atids in  high  relief  across  the  front,  a  frieze  of 
palmettes  on  the  cornice,  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  the  eight  legs  of  the  supporting  stand. 

Boston's  New  Rembrandts 

IN  recently  purchasing  two  famous  full-length 
portraits  by  Rembrandt,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  made  the  largest  single  purchase  of 
works  of  art  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence. 
The  portraits  of  the  Reverend  Johannes  Elison 
and  his  wife,  painted  in  1634  when  Rembrandt 
was  twenty-eight  years  old,  come  from  the 
Eugene  Schneider  Collection,  Paris.  Although 
well-known  to  students,  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited only  once  in  Paris  and  once  in  London. 
They  are  the  only  full-length,  life-size  portraits 
by  Rembrandt  in  America.  Painted  when  the 
subjects  were  visiting  their  son  in  Amsterdam, 
they  descended  in  the  family  for  over  two 


(Left,  below).  'Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Johannes  Elison'  and  (right,  below)  'Maria  Bockenolle',his  wife,  both  by  Rembrandt,  1634.  These  portraits  were 
recently  acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  from  the  Schneider-Creuzot  family,  Paris,  for  a  sum  reported  to  have  been  500,000  dollars 
(through  Messrs.  Rosenberg  and  Stiebel),  the  largest  single  purchase  in  the  eighty  years  of  the  Museum's  existence. 
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hundred  years  and  in  i  S70  were  acquired  by  the 
French  munitions  magnate. 

Johannes  Elison  was  born  in  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, a  member  of  the  Dutch  colony  settled 
there.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leyden 
and  in  1604  returned  to  England  as  a  Reformist 
minister.  His  wife,  Maria  Bockenollc,  may  have 
been  of  English  descent  as  well  as  English  birth, 
so  that  this  pair  of  portraits  may  be  said  to 
represent  Rembrandt's  only  English  subjects. 
Their  son,  Johannes,  settled  in  Holland,  and 
another  son  lived  there  for  a  time. 

The  paintings  belong  to  Rembrandt's  success- 
ful years  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Amsterdam.  The 
style  of  the  Johannes  Elison  is  that  of  the  Anatomy 
Lesson,  painted  only  two  years  before,  or  of  his 
own  self-portrait  in  the  Louvre,  showing  the 
artist  in  velvet  cap  and  gold  chain,  the  face  with 
the  light  falling  strongly  on  the  right  cheek,  the 
left  in  shadow.  In  1633  Rembrandt  had  painted 
the  smiling  Saskia  in  a  large  hat  which  shadows 
her  face  (in  the  painting  at  Dresden),  and  while 
the  mood  is  gayer,  the  more  sedate  Maria 
Bockenollc  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

English  Furniture  at  the  Metropolitan 

SOME  important  examples  of  eighteenth- 
century  English  furniture,  lately  added  to  the 
collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  include 
a  pair  of  gilt  chinoiserie  mirrors  from  Shillmglcc 
Park  which  are  based  in  part  on  Ince  and 
Mayhew's  Universal  System  of  Household  Furni- 
ture (Plate  LXXX);  an  inlaid  commode  in  the 
French  taste  from  St.  Giles,  the  country  home 
of  the  Earls  of  Shaftesbury,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  made  in  Chippendale's  workshop;  a 
commode  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  later  in  that  of  Howard  Reed, 
attributed  to  William  Vile;  and  an  Adam  side- 
table  and  pair  of  urns  from  Hursley  Park,  Hamp- 
shire. The  urns  are  based  on  a  design  in  The 
Works  in  Architecture  of  Robert  and  James  Adam. 

The  commode  from  St.  Giles  does  not  belong 
to  the  group  of  furnishings  of  the  Director  period 
from  that  house  which  students  have  recently 
been  inclined  to  attribute  to  Chippendale's  shop, 
but  to  a  later  date  (about  1770),  and  is  closely 
related  to  Chippendale's  work  at  Nostell  Priory. 
The  commode  at  the  Metropolitan,  like  the 
latter,  is  in  the  French  taste,  and  like  it  shows 
inlaid  urns  and  festoons  of  naturalistic  flowers, 
with,  in  addition,  a  crossed  quiver  of  arrows  and 
flaming  torch,  bowknots,  and  a  striking  pair  of 
term  figures  in  ivory  holding  swags  of  husks. 
Like  the  commode  at  Nostell  Priory,  it  is 
mounted  witli  ormolu,  and  the  description  of  it 
is  reminiscent  of  the  way  in  which  the  latter 
was  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  22nd  December, 
1770:  '.  .  .  a  large  antique  commode  .  .  . 
inlaid  with  various  fine  woods,  with  folding 
doors  and  drawers  within,  and  very  rich  chas'd 
brass  ornaments  .  .  .'  The  Metropolitan's  com- 
mode belongs  to  the  furniture  purchased  by  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for  rooms  which 
were  added  to  the  house  in  1750. 

A  handsome  carved  mahogany  cabinet, 
acquired  in  1956  and  recently  placed  on  view  in 

Carved  mahogany  cabinet,  attributed  to 
William  Vile,  c.  1760.  Height,  4-ft.  8£-in. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum. 


the  Great  Hall,  shows  the  design  of  inset  oval 
panels,  framed  in  richly  carved  mouldings 
accompanied  by  a  vine  motif,  which  are  typical 
of  the  work  of  the  Royal  cabinetmaker, 
William  Vile.  As  011  the  bookcase  made  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  there  are  richly  carved  festoons 
of  flowers  in  high  relief,  executed  with  great 
delicacy.  The  simulated  drawers  are  doors  to  a 
cabinet  section.  This  superb  piece,  more  recently 
in  the  collection  of  Howard  Reed,  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore. 

The  half-round  mahogany  side  table  with 
inlaid  top  from  Hursley  Park  is  accompanied  by 
a  pair  of  urns  on  pedestals  which  have  ap- 
parently been  inspired  by  Adams'  designs  for 
dining  room  furniture  at  Kenwood;  although 
the  urn  does  not  have  the  marquetry  which 
distinguishes  the  Museum's  acquisitions.  The 
carved  waterlcaf  on  the  frieze  of  the  latter,  the 
rams'  heads  and  paterae,  are  complemented  by 
the  delicate  inlay  of  swags,  anthemium  and  other 
classic  motifs.  These  dining  room  pieces  from 
Hursley  Park  make  a  great  addition  to  the 
Metropolitan's  dining  room  from  Lansdowne 
House  which  was  installed  in  1954. 

The  French  in  New  York 

IN  celebration  of  the  bi-centennial  of  the  birth 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  1757,  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society  has  held  an  exhibition 
commemorating  the  visits  of  many  Frenchmen 
to  New  York  during  the  period  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  until  shortly  after  1850.  The 
triumphal  return  of  Lafayette  to  New  York  in 
1824  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  for 
his  part  in  the  Revolution  is  recorded  in  views, 


portraits  and  mementoes.  These  were  seen  in  the 
exhibition  along  with  other  material  including 
paintings,  prints,  documents,  early  newspapers, 
and  books  of  early  travellers. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lafayette  on  [5th  August, 
1824,  the  visitor  disembarked  at  Staten  Island, 
to  be  escorted  the  next  day  to  the  Battery  on 
Manhattan  by  a  fleet  carrying  six  thousand  civil 
and  military  officials  and  distinguished  citizens. 
Familiar  indeed  have  become  the  representations 
of  the  scene  of  his  landing  at  Castle  Garden  as 
portrayed  on  Staffordshire  historical  china  for 
the  American  market,  examples  of  which  were 
shown  in  the  exhibition.  One  of  the  rarities  of 
the  exhibition  is  the  only  duplicate  copy  of  the 
testimonial  volume  presented  to  the  Marquis  at 
the  City  Hall  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  now 
in  the  collection  of  the  Society.  Portraits  of 
Lafayette  include  one  by  an  unidentified  French 
artist  showing  him  as  a  youth;  one  by  Charles 
Ingham.  1825;  a  pencil  and  crayon  drawing  of 
1  S3 1  bearing  Lafayette's  signature;  and  a  bust 
by  the  sculptor  Horatio  Grccnough. 

Following  Lafayette's  former  visit,  and  before 
his  return,  three  visitors  of  royal  blood  came  to 
America — Louis  Philippe,  Liter  King  of  France, 
and  his  two  brothers.  One  of  the  items  shown 
was  a  pencil  drawing  of  the  Somerindyke 
House  at  Broadway  and  Seventy-Fifth  Street 
where  for  a  time  Louis  Philippe  lived  and  taught 
school.  His  two  brothers  left  paintings  of  Ameri- 
can scenery;  Antoine  d'Orleans  painted  Niagara 
Falls;  and  Louis  Charles  d'Orleans  a  view  of  the 
Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester. 

Following  the  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  a 
Bonaparte  was  later  among  the  French  emigres 
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to  America.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  after  Waterloo, 
came  to  America  as  the  Comptc  de  Survilliers 
in  [8l6.  A  letter  in  the  exhibition,  written  by 
him  after  twenty  years  in  America,  was  sent  to 
the  New  York.  City  Common  Council  to  thank 
them  tor  their  kindness  during  his  residence. 

Citizen  Genet,  w  ho  w  as  in  New  York  in  1793 
as  the  Plenipotentiary  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  was  actively  concerned  in  planning 
an  expedition  against  Canada  and  Florida.  But 
his  personal  life  was  represented  among  the 
letters  shown,  by  his  correspondence  w  ith  his 
sweetheart,  Cornelia  Clinton  (daughter  of 
Coventor  Clinton)  whom  he  later  married.  Of 
the  same  period  is  the  diary  of  the  French 
Consul,  C'ompte  Alexandre  d'Hautrive,  which 
includes  many  illuminating,  it  caustic,  comments 
on  New  Yorkers  whom  he  met  in  the  trans- 
action of  business  during  a  particularly  difficult 
period.  The  memoirs  of  Baron  Hyde  de  Neuville 
are  those  of  a  Bourbon  exile  of  1807-18 14,  who, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  became  French 
Ambassador.  Especially  interesting  are  the  many 
watercolours  done  by  his  wife  during  their 
travels  in  New  York  State,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  collections  of  the  Society. 

Charles  Balthazar  Julicn  Fevret  de  Saint 
Memin  is  known  for  his  portraits  of  famous 
Americans  executed  with  the  help  of  the 
physiognotrace.  On  the  basis  of  his  portraits  he 
made  small  aquatint  renderings  of  miniature 
size  which  are  of  great  charm.  He  also  left  a  few- 
views  of  historical  importance,  such  as  that  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  West  Point,  and  a  view 
of  the  city  of  New  York  from  Mount  Pitt,  the 
residence  of  John  R.  Livingston,  who  was  his 
host  for  a  time.  The  original  watercolour  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society. 

Of  general  popularity,  because  of  the  wide 
audience  it  reached,  and  the  uniform  excellence 


of  its  plates,  is  the  I  'ties  Pittoresques  de  la  fleuue 
Hudson  of  Jacques  Milbert  who  visited  the 
United  States  from  1815  to  1823  and  returned 
to  France  to  issue  a  series  of  excellent  lithographs. 
The  silhouettist  Augustin  Edouart,  who  worked 
in  New  York,  as  in  many  other  cities,  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  left  many  portraits  of  well  known 
Americans. 

Among  items  of  unusual  interest  is  a  1791 
playbill  announcing  the  performance  of  a  one- 
act  opera,  Laitiere,  by  a  troupe  of  Mr.  St. 
Aivre,  who  was  the  first  to  present  an  opera  in  a 
foreign  language  in  New  York.  A  balloon 
ascension  111  1826  was  announced  on  a  broadside 
devoted  to  the  ascension  of  Eugene  Robertson, 
a  Frenchman,  at  Castle  Garden.  Among  early 
French  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  a 
volume  of  the  Gazette  Frangaise  et  Americaine, 
New  York,  1796;  Journal  des  Dames  (1810)  and 
Revue  du  Nouveau  Monde  (1850).  Writings  by 
French  travellers  included  the  well-known 
works  of  Moreau  de  St.  Mery  (1793);  La 
Rochefoucauld  (1795-1797)  and  Chateaubriand 
(1838)  and  a  lesser  know  n  but  engaging  work  by 
Oscar  Commettant,  Three  Years  in  the  United 
States,  published  in  1858. 

Chinese  Art  of  the  T'ang  Period 

ONE  of  the  important  events  of  the  past  season 
was  the  showing  of  some  four  hundred  objects 
of  the  T'ang  period  in  a  loan  exhibition  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  Exhibits  came 
from  American  collections,  from  Japan  and 
Europe.  The  Tokyo  National  Museum,  and 
museums  in  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Nara  were 
represented,  as  well  as  private  collectors  in 
Japan.  Among  European  lenders  were  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  City  Art 
Gallery,  Bristol,  the  Ingram  Collection,  Oxford, 


the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  and  the  Museum  fur 
Volkerkunde  in  Berlin. 

The  art  of  the  T'ang  period  was  not  only  a 
virile  art  111  which  new  forms  and  techniques 
were  mastered,  but  one  in  which  cosmopolitan 
elements  were  fused  into  a  great  national  style. 
Influences  Indian.  Hellenistic,  Sassanian  and 
Iranian  are  to  be  seen  in  various  phases  of  the 
sculpture,  ceramics  and  metalwork  of  the  T'ang 
period,  and  yet  the  result  of  foreign  influence 
was  the  creation  of  an  art  which  proclaims  itself 
as  unmistakably  (  hinese.  I"hc  Bhuddist  sculpture 
of  China  was  like  the  religion  itself,  of  Indian 
origin,  but  is  more  subtle  than  the  Indian 
prototype.  Among  the  ceramics  the  ewers  with 
long  contracted  necks  on  ovoid  bodies  hark 
back  to  Near  Eastern  silver,  while  a  ewer  from 
Lo-yang  (Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archae- 
ology) is  decorated  with  dancing  figures  in 
relief  in  the  Indo-Hcllenistic  style.  Among  the 
tomb  figures  is  a  Dancing  Boy  of  north-western 
India  or  Bactrian  type  shown  in  Graeco-Roman 
draperies.  A  Persian  merchant  in  the  high- 
pointed  cap  of  the  Sakas  (from  the  Warren  E. 
Cox  Collection),  and  other  East  Iranian  and 
Semitic  figures  show  not  only  by  their  costume 
but  facial  types  that  the  modellers  knew  such 
subjects  either  as  residents  in  China  or  through 
trade  with  the  w  est . 

Especially  in  the  gold  and  silver  work  is  Near 
Eastern  influence  evident.  Before  the  T'ang 
period  objects  in  these  precious  metals  had 
generally  been  done  by  casting.  Ornaments  in 
beaten  gold  of  great  beauty,  luxury  and  refine- 
ment were  made  during  the  T'ang  period  at 
Chang-an  and  Hang-chou,  where  Central 
Asian  artisans  had  established  themselves  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty  in  the 
seventh  century.  In  the  working  of  silver  bowls 
and  objects  designed  for  use  many  techniques 
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were  employed,  such  as  chasing,  repousse, 
parcel-gilding,  while  a  mat  ground  was  secured 
by  punch  work.  Frequently  the  decoration  takes 
a  Near  Eastern  form,  such  as  palmette  scrolls, 
vine  arabesques,  or  figures  of  huntsmen  at  the 
'flying  gallop'. 

The  magnificent  goldwork  included  twenty- 
five  examples  from  the  Pillsbury  Collection  at 
the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  personal 
ornaments,  ornaments  for  a  headdress,  plaques 
to  be  attached  to  the  costume,  rings,  combs  and 
hairpins.  Especially  important  was  a  crown 
constructed  of  bands  of  gold  strapwork  covered 
with  lotus  blossoms  in  relief.  There  was  also 
what  appears  to  be  a  cap  entirely  of  beaten  gold, 
similar  to  an  example  in  the  Eumorfopolous 
Collection.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  band  enclosing 
four  blossoms  in  relief,  with  wave  borders 
rising  above,  leading  to  the  crown,  which  is 
decorated  with  chased  parallel  bands. 

The  jade  carvings  trace  their  ancestry  to 
sources  in  China,  and  the  favourite  animal  forms 
of  the  carver  have  the  simplicity  of  the  bronze 
animals  as  well  as  the  stone  sculptures,  although 
the  semi-precious  stone  carvings  are  of  small 
size.  Particularly  fine  is  an  early  T'ang  head  of  a 
horse  in  light  green  jade  with  yellow-brown 
markings.  This  has  the  nervous  refinement  of 
modelling  in  clay  although  created  in  an 
obdurate  material. 

The  ceramics  formed  an  important  section  of 
more  than  one  hundred  examples  beginning 
with  the  single  colour  glazes  of  grey-green, 
gold-brown,  dark  blue  and  reddish  brown.  The 
polychrome  glazes  combined  these  colours, 
often  with  additions  of  patches  of  cream 
coloured  glaze.  The  white  wares,  with  glaze  of 
greenish  tint  on  a  porccllanous  body,  belong  to  a 
highly  perfected  group  originating  in  an 
undiscovered  region,  but  the  potteries  which 
produced  the  Yiieh  wares  are  known  to  have 
existed  at  Shang-lin-hu  near  Shao-hsing.  In 
the  Shao-hsing  district  a  grey-green  ware  was 
made  in  the  Six  Dynasties.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  latter  district,  Yiieh-chou,  gave  the  name  to 
grey-green  ware,  prototype  of  the  Yiieh  celadons 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  with  decoration  incised 
or  moulded  under  the  glaze. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  expressions  of 
Buddhist  art  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gilt-bronzes  of 
small  size.  An  altarpiece  (from  the  Seattle  Art 
Museum)  showing  Amitabha  Buddha  on  a 
lotus,  with  a  bodhisattva  on  cither  side,  seems  to 
hover  in  space,  as  the  three  forms  rise  from  a 
central  stem  like  the  leaves  of  a  plant.  One  of 
the  most  elaborate  bronzes  is  a  Kuan-yin  from 
the  Avery  Brundage  Collection,  surrounded 
by  a  towering,  pierced  halo,  the  figure  swaying 
gently  with  rhythmic  grace.  Most  of  the  figures 
are  small,  but  three  bodhisattvas  from  the 
Lawrence  Sickman  Collection  are  of  miniature 
proportions,  all  being  less  than  six  inches  in 
height,  yet  portrayed  with  the  power  given  to 
larger  sculpture. 

The  stone  sculptures  from  T'ien-lung  Shan 
(seventh  and  eighth  centuries)  included  a 
swaying  torso  of  grey  sandstone  (Seattle 
Museum)  with  the  drapery  of  the  Indian  dhoti 
sharply  cut.  Among  the  larger  works  was  a 
limestone   relief  of  a   Kuan-yin   in   a  niche 


(Boston  Museum)  which  tame  originally  from 
the  Terrace  of  Seven  Treasures  of  the  K'uang- 
chai  Temple  in  Ch'ang-an.  Four  related  figures 
are  known  from  this  site,  as  well  as  other  ele- 
ments. Especially  powerful  is  a  white  marble 
lion  from  the  Nelson  Gallery.  The  figure  shows 
in  its  powerful  muscles  and  fantastic  head  a 
strange  combination  of  imagery  and  naturalism. 
This  guardian  is  one  of  several  lions  of  the  same 
type  which  are  thought  to  have  come  from 
Hopei  in  Chili.  A  colossal  Buddha  head  (Brund- 
age Collection)  in  grey  limestone  from  Lung- 
men,  an  early  T'ang  work,  has  the  flowing  curls 
of  classical  sculpture :  and  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  Hellenistic  style  in  the  mouth,  but  with  the 
large,  slanting  heavy-lidded  eyes  and  taut 
modelling  of  the  cheeks  there  is  evidence  of 
a  foreign  style  assimilated. 

From  the  Musee  Guimet  came  important 
examples  of  Buddhist  paintings  on  hemp  cloth, 
silk  and  paper  from  Tun-huang.  These  are  part 
of  the  famous  group  of  paintings  discovered  in 
1907  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  which  had  been  sealed 
up  at  Tun-huang  since  the  eleventh  century, 
some  ot  which  were  brought  to  Europe  by 
Paul  Pelliot  in  1908. 

Gifts  from  the  Hearst  Foundation 

A  rich  collection  of  the  decorative  arts  of  many 
periods  has  just  been  donated  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  by  the  Hearst  Foundation. 
Already  on  view  is  an  important  group  of  Greek 
vases,  and  other  objects  are  waiting  installation. 
Among  these  is  a  monumental  Spanish  wrought- 
iron  grille  or  reja,  which  formerly  stood  before 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Valladolid,  the 
great  Palladian  pile  of  Juan  de  Herrara  begun  in 
1585.  The  screen  was  put  in  place  about  1600. 
Such  a  towering  division  to  enclose  the  choir 
was  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Spanish 
craftsman,  as  seen  in  Barcelona,  Saragossa, 
Placentia,  Seville  and  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Granada.  Another  example  of  the 
decorative  arts  of  Spain  is  a  fifteenth-century 
carved  and  painted  wooden  ceiling. 

Three  seventeenth-century  interiors  w  ill,  when 
installed,  add  much  to  the  section  of  woodwork 
from  the  British  Isles.  They  are  a  carved  oak 
room  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  from  Ham- 
ilton Palace,  Lanarkshire;  an  early  seventeenth- 
century  panelled  room  from  Hen  wood  Priory; 
and  a  dining  room  of  carved  oak,  c.  1640,  from 
Gwydir  Castle,  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales. 

Since  the  Museum  installed  in  1954  the  dining 
room  from  Lansdowne  House,  London,  it  i\ 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  Hearst 
gifts  is  a  Roman  copy  ot  a  tifth-century  B.(  ',. 
Greek  Hermes  which  originally  stood  in  one  of 
the  niches  in  that  room. 

Important  architectural  elements  of  early 
date  include  two  Romanesque  marble  doorways 
and  twenty-seven  double  marble  columns  from 
the  Abbey  of  Samaron,  Gers.  An  Italian  Renais- 
sance marble  balcony  and  a  series  of  European 
mantels  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  are  contained  in  this  recent  gift.  I  he 
Museum  has  for  several  years  been  in  possession 
of  four  early  sixteenth-century  Brussels  tapes- 
tries illustrating  the  Twelve  Ages  oj  Man,  as  a 
gift  of  the  Hearst  Foundation. 


(Above)  Silver  bowl  with  repousse  decoration, 
T'ang  Period  (A.D.  618-906).  Franck  Caro. 
(Below)  One  of  a  pair  of  urns,  from  Hursley 
Park,  after  a  design  by  Robert  Adam.  Metro- 
politan Museum. 
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Shelburne's  Colchester  Lighthouse 
Collection 

THE  Colchester  Lighthouse,  with  its  collection 
of  marine  prints,  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
installations  to  be  opened  at  the  Shelburne 
Museum  in  Shelburne,  Vermont.  Mrs.  J. 
Watson  Webb,  the  founder  of  Shelburne,  has 
created  a  New  England  village  setting  to  house 
her  collections  of  American  decorative  arts. 
Because  of  her  great  interest  in  the  Lake 
Champlain  region  around  Shelburne,  she  saved 
the  Colchester  Lighthouse  when  it  was  about 
to  be  demolished,  and  moved  it  to  the  Museum 
grounds  where  it  has  been  set  among  great 
boulders  to  suggest  its  original  rocky  founda- 
tion. Its  interior  is  now  hung  with  one  of  the 
finest  existing  collections  of  clipper  ship  prints, 
naval  and  whaling  subjects.  The  collection  is 
outstanding  tor  irs  clipper  ships,  chiefly  in 
lithographs  published  by  Nathaniel  Currier  of 
New  York,  and  by  the  firm  of  Currier  &  Ives. 
The  Shelburne  Collection  is  remarkable  for 
having  all  the  desirable  subjects  in  particularly 
brilliant  impressions  as  well  as  having  rarities 
such  as  the  Hurricane,  which  was  published  by 
Nathaniel  Currier  in  1852,  and  for  some  reason 
is  seldom  seen.  The  Hurricane  was  the  sharpest 
in  design  of  hull  of  all  the  clippers,  which  differed 
in  some  way  from  each  other.  Each  builder 
made  continued  attempts  to  improve  on  designs 
in  order  to  make  possible  still  greater  speed.  The 
clipper  of  mid-century  was  still  supreme  in 
certain  phases  of  sea  transportation,  although  the 
trans-continental  ocean  steamer  had  appeared 
nearly  twenty  years  before.  The  Hurricane  was 
built  at  New  York  for  the  run  to  San  Francisco 
and  was  later  in  the  China  tea  trade.  The  litho- 


graph was  the  work  ot  the  accomplished 
Fanny  Palmer,  one  of  the  Currier  artists  who 
could  draw  a  landscape,  a  railroad  train,  a 
skating  scene,  a  floral  subject,  or  a  clipper,  with 
uncanny  ease.  She  was  also  responsible  for  the 
lithograph  of  the  Contest  (1853),  another  of  the 
Gold  Rush  clippers,  later  destroyed  by  the 
Confederate  privateer  Alabama  oft  Java  in  1863. 
She  put  on  stone  James  Buttersworth's  delinea- 
tion of  the  Sweepstakes,  built  in  1853,  in  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  clipper  ship  prints. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  is  shown  under  a 
serene  sky  in  a  lithograph  after  E.  Brown,  Jr. 
Her  most  rigorous  adventure  was  when  she  was 
dismasted  in  a  storm  in  the  South  Pacific  and  her 
captain,  Laughlin  McKay,  the  brother  of  her 
builder,  Daniel  McKay,  accomplished  the 
impossible  by  repairing  the  damage  at  sea. 

Carrier  of  Gold 

One  of  the  most  desirable  clipper  prints  is  the 
Red  Jacket  in  the  Ice  off  Cape  Horn  (1854).  This 
was  drawn  by  J.  B.  Smith  &  Son,  famous  as 
draftsmen  111  tins  tick),  and  put  on  stone  b\  .1 
leading  Currier  artist,  Charles  Parsons.  The 
Red  Jacket,  which  had  an  Indian  chief's  portrait 
as  her  figure-head,  was  chartered  by  the  White 
Star  Line  for  the  run  from  Liverpool  to  Australia. 
At  the  time  she  was  caught  in  the  ice  off  Cape 
Horn  she  was  carrying  45,000  ounces  of  gold 
back  to  Liverpool. 

Another  favourite  is  the  Flying  Cloud,  drawn 
by  E.  Brown,  Jr.  (1852),  showing  one  of 
McKay's  clippers  which  was  owned  by  Grinnell, 
Minturn  of  New  York.  The  Flying  Cloud's 
record  of  eighty-nine  days  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  was  surpassed  only  once. 


Clipper  Ship  'Hurricane'.  Lithograph  by  N. 
Currier,  1852.  Shelburne  Museum,  photograph 
by  courtesy  Harry  Shaw  Newman. 

The  Peters  Collection  of  Currier  and  Ives 

OTHER  news  relating  to  the  lithographs  of 
Currier  &  Ives  is  that  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  exhibiting  an  important  section 
of  the  Harry  T.  Peters  Collection  which  has  just 
passed  by  gift  of  the  family  into  the  Museum's 
permanent  possession.  Ever  since  Mr.  Peters' 
death  in  1948  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  over  the  fate  of  this  outstanding 
collection,  brought  together  over  many  years  by 
the  man  who  revived  the  reputation  of  these 
New  York  publishers  of  popular  prints.  Currier 
&  Ives  played  a  role  similar  to  that  of  Baxter  in 
England,  although  the  New  York  firm  used  the 
lithographic  stone  and  the  London  printmaker 
the  woodblock  in  colour.  The  Peters  Collection 
has  for  years  been  in  storage  vaults  and  unavail- 
able to  students.  Now  the  major  part  of  it, 
almost  as  unlimited  in  extent  as  the  approxi- 
mately seven  thousand  titles  in  the  Currier  & 
Ives  output,  will  be  in  the  appreciative  custo- 
dianship of  the  Museum  and  its  curator  of  prints, 
Miss  Grace  Mayer. 

The  Peters  Collection  is  known  to  a  wide 
audience  through  his  copiously  illustrated  books, 
the  two-volume  Currier  &  Ives,  Printniakers  to 
the  American  People,  while  his  further  interest  in 
the  broad  subject  of  American  lithographs  in 
general  resulted  in  the  definitive  work  on  the 
subject,  America  on  Stone,  and  California  on  Stone. 

The  year  1957  is  the  centennial  of  the  partner- 
ship of  Nathaniel  Currier  and  James  Merritt 
Ives.  Currier  had  been  a  publisher  of  lithographs 
in  New  York  since  1834.  He  was  among  the 
early  lithographers,  since  he  began  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  firm  of  Pendleton  in  Boston  and 
started  out  for  himself  with  a  partner  named 
Stodart.  His  brother  Charles  was  also  an 
associate.  It  was  seven  years  before  the  firm  of 
N.  Currier  made  a  great  popular  success  with 
a  'disaster'  print,  showing  the  burning  of  the 
steamboat  Lexington  in  1840,  which  kept  his 
presses  running  day  and  night.  This  established 
his  reputation  so  firmly  that  he  found  himself 
launched  on  a  career  of  publishing  many  types 
of  popular  prints  of  field  sports,  racing,  fishing, 
rowing  and  other  sports,  farm  and  winter 
scenes,  the  'Life  of  a  Fireman',  Western  subjects, 
clipper  ships,  'sentimentals',  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  flower  and  fruit  prints, 
Mexican  War  and  Civil  War  scenes,  railroad 
prints,  music  sheets,  advertisements,  show  cards, 
and  other  popular  prints.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  N.  Curriers  are  appreciated  by  collectors, 
but  the  eagerly  sought  titles  perpetuating  the 
work  of  George  H.  Hume  (winter  scenes)  and 
A.  F.  Tait  (field  sports  and  'Westerns')  bear  the 
imprint  of  the  partners  Currier  and  Ives. 
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I  X\ 


Ready  shortly 

Two  further  volumes  of 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  PERIOD  GUIDES 


STUART  1603-1714 


Following  the  success  of  the  two  earlier  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1956,  these  two  new  works,  which  will  shortly 
be  coming  off  the  printing  presses,  will  be  equally 
invaluable  in  the  identification  and  the  exact  dating  of 
houses,  decoration,  furnishing  and  chattels  of  these 
two  classic  periods. 

Each  volume  covers  the  following  subjects: 


Historical  Background 
Architecture  & 
Interior  Decoration 
Furniture  Painting 
Sculpture  ■  Silver  ■  Class 
Pottery  &  Porcelain 
Domestic  Metalwork 


Textiles  •  Costume 
Portrait  Miniatures 
Jewellery 
Music  & 
Musical  Instruments 

Printing  & 
Bookbinding 


All  these  are  written  by  leading  authorities  and  contain 
much  new  or  little  known  material. 


Each  volume  contains  over  200  black  and  white  half-tone 
illustrations,  some  50  detailed  line  drawings  and  176  pages  of 
text.  The  books  are  fully  indexed  and  bound  in  black  cloth 
blocked  with  gold,  with  richly  coloured  high-gloss  dust  covers. 
Price  42  -  each.  The  demand  for  the  limited  editions  of  these 
two  works  will  be  heavy,  so  place  your  order  now  with  your 
local  bookseller. 


EARLY  GEORGIAN 
1714-1760 


Also  newly  published  is  The  Connoisseur  Concise  Encyclopedia 
of  Antiques,  Volumelll.  Filled  wit  h  fine  illustrations  and  fascinating 
information, as  were  its  enormously  successful  predecessors,  Volume 
III  contains  over  1,500  entries  and  over  500  illustrations.  Every 
article  has  been  written  by  a  world  authority  so  clearly  and 
engagingly  that,  at  the  same  time, 
each  contribution  is  a  work  of 
reference  for  the  expert  and 
a  personal  introduction  for  the 
beginner.  Containing  nearly  450 
pages,  this  fine  volume,  printed  on 
heavy  art  paper,  is  fully  indexed 
and  beautifully  bound  in  strong, 
royal  blue  boards  with  gilt  lettering 
and  a  highly  glazed  dust  cover. 

PRICE  42/- 

Place  an  order  now  with  any 
good  bookseller. 


Published  by  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  Co.  Ltd.,  28/30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I  SLOane  4591 
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FERNAND  LEGEK 
'Composition  sur  Fond  Jamie 

Signed  and  dated  1932 
18  ■  1.3  inches 


HPfTimER  GALLERIES 

51  EAST  57th  STREET  -:-  NEW  YORK 

 Tel.  Plaza  8-0410  


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)  Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:    Tottenham  Court  Road 


An  exceptionally  fine  Louis  XV  Provincial  Chest 
with  most  unusual  figured  walnut  panels  and  all 
original  brasses.  Fi  ance,  circa  1760.  4'  3"  wide,  3' 
high,  27J/2"  deep. 

The  paintings  are  two  early  Venetian  Pastoral 
Scenes  from  a  group  of  four;  size:  24  x  28  inches. 
Italy,  1 8th  Century. 

On  the  chest  are  a  very  rare  pair  of  Delft  Poly- 
chrome Faience  Toby  Jugs  by  Pieter  Van  Marum, 
1  [olland,  circa  1  700. 

Manhcim's  collections  contain  thousands  of  rare 
pieces  of  18th  Century  furniture,  bric-a-brac ,  silver, 
china,  crystal  and  fine  paintings. 


409  ROYAL  STREET    •    NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


Always  a  large  selection  of 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Central 
2745 


6,  Imperial  Parade,  New  Bridge  St. 
LUDGATE  CIRCUS  London  E.C.4. 


LXVII 


Each  Week  Denys  Sutton  contributes  a  penetrating  article  on 
current  trends  in  the  Art  World.  Exhibitions,  art  sales,  price  trends 
and  every  topic  of  interest  to  the  art  connoisseur  are  critically 
discussed  .  .  .  Each  month  on  the  last  Wednesday,  Denys 
Sutton  contributes  a  further  article  and  discusses  and  comments  upon 
the  past  month's  happenings  in  the  Sales  Rooms  .  .  .  Each  day 
the  financial  times  serves  the  wide  interests  of  the  business  man.  In 
its  columns  are  to  be  found  all  the  important  news  of  the  business 
world.  Together  with  the  contributions  on  industrial  developments, 
public  affairs  and  commercial  news,  special  articles  devoted  to  the  non- 
professional interests  of  the  business  man  are  also  regularly  published. 


Connoisseurs  interested  in  business  read 


THE  FINANCIAL  TIMES 

every  day 

THE    FINANCIAL    TIMES    •    72    COLEMAN   STREET    •    LONDON    ■  E.C.2. 

I  HI.  (  ONN<  HSSEl  'R.  June,  1957 


orman  JR  Lbam^ 


8-10     HANS     ROAD,     LONDON.     S.  W.  3 


TELEPHONE    KEN  W66 


A 


UNIQUH  mahogany  travelling 
bookcase/cabinet  in  three  parts  each 
with  two  brass  carrying  handles.  Circa 
i  745.  The  escritoire  is  fitted  with  special 
>aizc-lincd  drawers  for  Orders  and 
medals  and  a  deep  drawer,  obviouslv 
made  to  contain  wigs.  Probably  made 
for  the  Commander-in-Chief,  possibly 
the  I  Hike  of  ( Cumberland. 

7  ft.  s  ms.  I  [igh 
i  It.  2  \  ins.  I  )eep 
4  It.  0  ms.  Wide 


I  THE  -—  —  

CONNOISSEUR 

WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


EDGAR  HILAIRE  GERMAIN  DEGAS  (1834-1917).  HEAD  OF  AN  ITALIAN  YOUTH.  OIL,  6j  x  9J  INCHE 


In  the  possession  of  M.  Knotdter  &  Co.  Inc.,  14  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 
(London:  34  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i.  Paris:  22  Rue  des  Capucines.) 


e  Porcelain 
Co.,  Ltd* 


Works  of  Art 

Managing  Director  s 
H.  WEINBERG 


149  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  1254-5 
Cables:  Apoco,  London 


TO  BE  OPENED  ON  OCTOBER  1st,  1957 
E  ANTIQUE  PORCELAIN  CO.  INC. 
East  57th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
Telephone:  Plaza  5-4190/1 
able:  Apocoyork,  New  York 


1/ 


4 


y 


FRANK  PARTRID 


O  N  D  O  N  ,  W.  l 

4, 145  &.  146  NEW  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

6  WEST  FIFTY-SIX  STREET 


A  Small  Black  Lacquer  Commode  of  the  Louis  XV  Period.  Stamped 
J.  Tuart.  M.E.  1745.  Height  2  ft.  11  ins.  X  4  ft.  2  ins.  x  1  ft.  11*  ins. 
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3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

NDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 
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EARLY  SCOTTISH  SILVER  TEAPOT 
BY  JOHN  MAIN,  EDINBURGH  1722 


JOHN  BELL  of  ABERDEEN 

MEMBER  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 

56-58  BRIDGE  STREET,  ABERDEEN 


Telephone:  24828 


and  at  BRAEMAR 


An  unusual  Antique  Chippendale  mahogany  Cellarette 
measuring  16  inches  square. 


One  of  a  pair  of  important  early  eighteenth  century 
gilt  carved  wood  Mirrors  each  measuring  25  inches 
wide  and  45  inches  high. 


ANTIQUES 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  superb  set  of  eight 
antique  mahogany  Chairs 
comprising  six  single  and 
two  matching  armchairs. 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  Antiques,  Aberdeen 


An  Antique  Chippendale  mahogany  pie  crust  Table  on 
finely  carved  tripod  foot.  Diameter  of  top  36  inches. 


A  small  Antique  George  II  mahogany  fold  over  Table  with  polished  interior, 
cabriole  legs  and  carved  ball  and  claw  feet. 


Two  pairs  of  interesting  ''Figurine"  candlesticks 

Pair  of  two-light  candelabra  (one  illustrated), 
silver-gilt,  11"  high,  by  John  Pero,  London. 
Weight :  52.35  oz.    Date:  1733 

Pair  of  9]"  silver  candlesticks   of  excellent 
character  and  form  by  Anthony  Nelme,  London. 
Weight:  44  oz.    Date:  c.1695 


ASPREY    &   COMPANY   LTD.    165-169   NEW    BOND   STREET      LONDON      Wl     Grams:  Culleus,  London. 

v 


LONDON 

7  Manchester  Street,  W.I 

(Near  Wallace  Collection) 

Telephone:  WVIbook  7107 


D  M  Is  P 


  fi/ia ///<■ .  — 


Members  of  The  flritish  Antique  Dealers' Association  Ltd.. 
and  An  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  of  America 


NEW  YORK 

16  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 


CHELSEA  RED  ANCHOR  PERIOD  PORCELAIN 

A  pair  of  delightful  models  of  white  hares  with  hlaek  and  brown  markings.  The  liase- 
are  decorated  with  encrusted  flower-  in  colour.  Length  I  |  ins.  height  I  ins.  Circa  1755. 


W.   WILLIAMSON   &  SONS 


F.  H.  BOYS 


0lh  Cnglisilj  fuxnituvt 


A  hue  XVII  Centur) 
Oak  I  )resscr. 

1  ength   x  ft.  2  m. 
I  leight    2  ft.  9^  in. 
1  )eptli     i  ft.  t)\  in. 

Members  ol  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  l  td. 


Castle  Mouse 

TELEPHONE  No.  rom 


GUILDFORD      49,  Quarry  Street 


MIRKI  1 
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Tessiers 

LTD. 

ANTIQUE  SILVER,  JEWELS  AND  OBJETS  D  ART 


A  QLJEEN  ANNE  CHOCOLATE  POT  by  Thomas  Folkingham, 
made  in  London  in  1709.  On  the  opposite  side  are  engraved  the  Arms 
ol  Rudyard  impaling  Chamlx-Hainc.  Height  10  in.  Gross  weighl  29  oz. 


26  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telegrams:  Tessierite,  Wesdo,  London  Telephone:  Mayfair  0458 

\  11 


ROLAND,  BROWSE 

&  DELBANCO 

Distinguished  Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


Dancer        AUGUSTE  RODIN        Height  13  ins. 
I'lliiicm  nl  iw.-Kr  rji-i-  li\  Rudier. 


19  CorkSin-n.  Old  Bond  Si 
LONDON,  W.l 

Ri:G,nt  :<>nt-:> 


DELOMOSNE 

&   SON  LIMITED 

(Members  01  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 

OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


One  of  a  rare  pair  of  Adam  period  cut  glass 
Wall  Lights.     Circa  1780-90. 

Height  overall  :  26  inches. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON,  W.8 


(Two  minutes  from\ 
High  St.  Station  / 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 
Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 
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(^\C)(0) 


23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


Aii  I  Nth  Century  Lacquer  Cabinet  inlaid  with 
pictra-dura  marble  plaques.  Circa  175s. 

Width  3ft.  2ins.  Depth  ift.  sins.  Height  6ft.  2.1ms. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE   PARK    04  4  4 


ESTABUSHED  1884 


TELEGRAMS  &LAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 


Members  of  The  liriiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


IX 


IIOIHIS 

MEMBERS  OF  Till:  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 


A  set  of  four  Sauce  Tureens  and  covers.    London  hallmark  1802.   Maker:  Robert  Salmon. 
A  Soup  Tureen.    12  inches  in  height.    London  hallmark  1773.    Makers:  Dan  Smith  and  Robert  Sharp. 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Sliver  Plate 

Mid  16,sCencury 


Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

1743-  I860 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE  PIECES 
PURCHASED 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


A  BOOK  ON  HALLMARKS 
7s.  3d.  poit  lice 


HOLMES 

(Our  Only  Address) 


LTD.,  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  HYDE  PARK  1396 


jeax  baptiste  monnoyer  1634-1699 

Canvas  30  x  25  inches  (76  x  63  cms.  Framed  37  x  32  inches  (94  x  Hi  cms.) 

From  the  collection  of  R.  (•.  R.  Pi/>er,  Colchester  Hall.  Takeley,  Essex 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  ol  The  liritisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a    Duke   Street,    St.  James's,    and    1/3    Ryder  Street,   London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHItehall  60GH  <»  Telegraphh  Address:  NEUTIC,  PICCT,  LONDOJ\ 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Attractive  George  II  Salver  of  excellent 
quality.  1 1]  ins.  diameter.  London  1734, 
by  George  Hindmarsh. 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 

London  Showroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
Member  of  the  New  York  Antique  &  Art  Dealers'  Association 


MEISSEN 
c.  1745 

Polychrome  scenes  of 
Italian  Comedy  figures 
in  1  h  e  manner  of 
Wa tteau  painted  in 
reserve  on  a  lemon- 
yellow  ground  within 
fine  gilt  scroll  framing. 
The  fruit  finial  is  green. 
Height  4£  ins. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone  :  KENsington  5272 


DUITS 


LTD  . 


Finest  examples 
of 

ijth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone  :   Whitehall  7440 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


A  Pair  of  rare  Sheraton  Harewood  urn  tables 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Telephone  :  MUSHUM  2121 


Telegrams:  Arlisonne  Phone  London 
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aninq 

Ol'   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON  ^/ 


Pait  oj  ungiazed  potter)  figures  <>/  standing  Dancers,  with  trace*  of  pigment, 
r'ang  Vl>.  618-906  1  1  ins.  hnjh. 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  unJ  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


1  i  i  - 1  1 2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 

Telephone:  Crow enor  2Sc$  Cables:  BARCRO,  london 


Fr<  //;  a  carefully  chosen 
collection  of  English  antiques. 

A  hue  eighteenth  century  mahogany  and 
inlaid  semi-circular  fold-over  tea  table, 
2>)  niches  hi'j;h,  36  inches  wide. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING  COMPANY  (MAYFAIRj  LTD.  1-,  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  {Piccadilly  cud)  I!'/.  Grosvenor  5762 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 

Reginald  L.  Harrington  ^  Q  ^ 

120  MOUNT  STREET 

Cables : 

CHRISANT,  LONDON                                               LONDON     Wl  Telephones: 

J-^Wi.  X       Wl>       W.-L  GROsvenor  i7Sf  &  f27o 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Rare  Regency  Lacquer  Cabinet, 
finely  decorated  in  gilt  and  colour 
on  black  ground. 

Width  :  2  ft.  1  in. 
Depth  :  i  ft.  2  in. 
Height :  jft.  11  in. 


FINE 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


Illustration  by  courtesy  of  the  Derby  Art  Gallery 


Can  Art  and  Modern  Industry 
ever  form  a  common  front? 


That  question  has  often  been  asked  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Although  many  attempts  to  effect  an 
alliance  have  ended  in  disastrous  failure, 
there  was  one  occasion  when  an  artist  and 
an  industrialist  collaborated  with  delight- 
ful results.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  George  Stubbs  and 
Johsia  Wedgwood  pooled  their  creative 
and  inventive  gifts;  and  Stubbs  painted  a 
series  of  plaques,  many  of  them  illus- 
trating country  scenes,  which  the  famous 
potter  fired  and  marketed. 
Among  articles  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  history  today  is  a  description  by 
Mr.  Neil  McKendrick  of  the  fruitful 
relationship  between  potter  and  painter. 
Though  it  does  not  claim  to  be  an  art 
magazine,  history  today  covers  every 
field  of  human  activity  from  art  and  archi- 
tecture to  political  life;  and  the  essays 
that  it  publishes  are  always  well-written 
and  well-illustrated,  plates  being  chosen 
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both  for  their  historical  interest  and  for 
their  aesthetic  beauty. 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  George  Stubbs  con- 
tains vivid  portraits  of  two  enlightened 
Englishmen.  Wedgwood  was  an  enter- 
prising patron  of  the  arts;  and  Stubbs 
was  not  the  only  artist  with  whom  he 
kept  in  friendly  touch.  He  was  also  a 
keen  admirer  of  George  Romney  and 
Wright  of  Derby;  and  the  picture  repro- 
duced above  shows  Wright  in  his  most 
romantic  mood,  a  masterly  composition 
entitled  Experiment  with  an  Orrery. 
history  today  is  the  only  monthly 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  English- 
speaking  world — and  one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting.  Edited  by  Peter 
Quennell  and  Alan  Hodge,  it  takes  as  its 
subject  the  whole  of  Man's  inheritance — 
from  pre-historic  times  until  the  present 
day. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Mankind,  past,  present  and  future — if 


you  believe  that  the  problems  of  the 
present  day  can  usually  be  traced  back 
to  the  historical  past — if  you  wish  to 
broaden  your  understanding  of  the 
world — finally  if  you  enjoy  a  well- 
written,  well-illustrated,  well-edited 
magazine,  prepared  by  experts  for  the 
general  reader — you,  too,  will  make  a 
point  of  receiving  history  today  regu- 
larly. 

History 

TODAY 

Obtainable  from  newsagents  and  booksellers 
in  the  U.K.  at  3  -  monthly,  or  by  sub- 
scription £2. 0. 0.  per  annum  (U.S.A. :  $6.00) 
for  12  issues  post  free  from  the  publisher, 
HISTORY  TODAY,  72  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C.2.  Free  specimen  copy  by 
request. 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 

(J.   LEGER   &  SON) 


FLOWERS  WITH  REPTILES  AND  BUTTERFLIES 

by 

RACHEL  RUYSCH  (1664-1750) 

Canvas  36  /  29  inches 

13     OLD    BOND     STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE   PARK   z679  BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE  ESTABLISHED  ,89, 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


PIERRE  BONNARD 


Paysage  an  cannet 


JTIL  SEPTEMBER  14 


Painted  in  1935,  signed  lower  left  : 
22%  X  2Si  inches  (57  X  65  cm.) 


IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION  OF 
FRENCH  MASTERS  OF  THE  XIX  AND  XX  CENTURIES 
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Thursday  5th   September-Thursday  12th    September,    I  O  4 


THE  SEVENTH  NORTHERN 


To  be  opened  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Feversham,  D.S.O.,  at  2-30 p.m.  on  Thursday, 
5th  September,  1957. 


*    THE   ROYAL   HALL    •  HARROGATE 

There  will  be  a  special  composite  exhibit  of  valuable  Antiques  on  loan  from  the  Historic  Houses  of  the  North 
and  from  private  collections  which  are  not  normally  available  to  public  inspection. 

ALL  ITEMS  EXHIBITED  BY  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ARE  FOR  SALE  AND 
ARTICLES  SOLD  WILL  BE  REPLACED  DAILY  BY  OTHER  ANTIQUES 
FOR  SALE. 

Open  daily  from  11  a.m..  close  7  p.m.  (exeept  Thursday  the  5th  and  Tuesday  the  10th  when  the  closing  time  will  be  9-30  p.m.) 


ADMISSION  -  FIRST  DAY  FIVE  SHILLINGS 


OTHER  DAYS  THREE  SHILLINGS 


CHARLES  LUMB  &  SONS,  LTD 

34,  MONTPELLIER  PARADE,  HARROGATE,  YORKS.        Telephone  :  3776 


An  important  AdanVSide  Table,  with  f 


EXHIBITING  AT  THE  SIXTH  NORTHERN  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR.  ROYAL  HALL.  HARROGATE.  SEPTEMBER  Sth-(2th 
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Set  ot  Four  paintings 
by  D.  WOLSTENHOLME 

Canvas  I S  X  24  inches 


HAYNER  MacCONNAL 

19  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON  S.W.i 

Telephone:  Whitehall  }}s><> 
Exhibiting  Stand  No.  12.  SEVENTH  NORTHERN  ANTIQUES  FAIR,  HARROGATE 


J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 

Tel.  23223  BRADFORD   3  Est.  1903 

(Members  of  The  liritish  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd.) 


An  \8th'Century  mahogany  kneehole  desk  or  dressing  table,  with  original 
handles  and  fine  old  mellow  colour  :  3  ft.  wide. 

(Exhibiting  at  the  7tJi  ilorthern  Sntique  Scalers'  Jfair, 
i\oval  &all,  IBarrogatc,  ^>ept.  5-12. 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD 

and  Sons  Limited 


A  Regency  Centre  Library  Table  in 
beautiful  colour'and  original  condition. 


also 
Crown  Place 
Harrogate 

Tel:  4467 


37  STONEGATE 
YORK 

Tel:  23864 


Est.  1829 
Members 
B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


38  JAMES  STREET,  HARROGATE 

42  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  S.W.I 

Two  addresses  only 


of  IConbon  Sc  H&arrc^af  c 

Pair  cast  silver  candlesticks 
by  J.  Hvatt  and  C.  Semore. 
London  1760 

3    piece    silver    tea    set  l>\ 
Benjamin  and  James  Smith. 
London  1809 

Pair  silver  sauce  boats  h\ 
Matthew  West. 

Dublin  1763 

Four  pierced  silver  sail  cellars 
by  William  Abdy. 

London  1784 

lie    are    exhibiting    at  the 
Northern  Antique  Dealers  Fair 
II  IRROGATE 

Sept.  .uh— 12th  1957 

Established  over  60  years 
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QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Fine  Charles  II  Black  Lacquer  Cabinet 
original  carved  wood  and  silver  t;ilt  stand. 


Visit  our  Stand  No.  10  at  the 
Harrogate  Fair 
September  5th     I2th  inclusive 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
'Needinc',  Chester 


THOMAS  BELL 


12  SAVILLE  ROW 
NEWCASTLE  upon  TYNE.  i 


Phone:  Newcastle  2-6702 


35  SADLER  STREET 
DURHAM 


Exhibiting  at  the 
Northern  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair 
Harrogate 

September  5///-1  2th 


\n  exceptionally  eleganl  Dining  1  il 
Circa  1795 


win 


W.  WADDINGHAM 


Member  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


10  Royal  Parade,  Harrogate 

Telephone  :  5797 


A  finely  carved  Chippendale  mahogany 
Armchair,  in  original  condition. 


Telephone: 
Mostyn  241 


GILBERT  MORRIS 

ilortl)  22'alcs  Untinuc  (galleries 
FFYNNONGROEW,  nr.  HOLYWELL,  NORTH  WALES 


Bankers: 
LLOYDS  RHYL 


EXHIBITING 
ON 
STAND  24 
HARROGATE 
FAIR 


A  Genuine  untouched  Chippendale  Commode,  with  fitted  top  drawers.  1770. 
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AGNEW 


JAN  HACKAAKT 
(1629- i 700) 

ROCKY  LANDSCAPE 
Signed  in  full 

Canvas  28  X  ?5  incha 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  I  ONDON' 


LONDON,  W.i 


Teh-phones:  IIYIM  PARK  viSS  and  9189 
XXV 


+ 


* 


i: 


* 


MAPLE 


4- 


Important  Mahogany  Serpentine  Fronted 
Tallboy  with  original  handles 
Height  6'  6"— Width  3'  3" 

I  'aluations  for  Insurance  and  Probate 


MAPLE    &     CO.  LTD. 
TOTTENHAM    COURT  ROAD 
LONDON.  W.i 


v- 


+ 


m  M314 
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PRESENT  THE  SIXTH 


KENSINGTON 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

PATRON:  MRS.  JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY 


KENSINGTON 
TOWN  HALL 

29th  August    -12th  September 

1957 

# 

Daily  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

( exel uding  Sunday) 

Admission  2/6  Season  Ticket  lO  - 

(including  Tax  and  Catalogue) 

# 

ALL  EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  FOR  SALE 


Information : 

Organizing  Secretary:  MISS  BERYL  DAVY.  34c  Kensington 
Church  Street,  W.8. 
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Magn  ifi  cen  t  A  dam  S I  a  tua  /;> * 
Marble  Ch  imn ey piece 

Removed  from  Wiganthorpe  Hall,  Yorkshire 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  . 
TOTAL  HEIGHT.  .  . 
OPENING  WIDTH  . 
OPENING  HEIGHT  . 


7  0 

5'  3' 
3'  10' 
3'  9 


T.   CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON.  LTD. 

282  NORTH   END  ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY.  LONDON 

P/eose  Note.  We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3     KEN  7388 


A  fine  pair  of 
French  Paintings 
of  the 
19th  Century' 
in  soft, 
delicate 
colouring 

Panel  sizes 
14  X  104  inches 

by  L.  LERAY 
(signed) 


Valuations  for 
Probate  and  Insurance 


19th-century  Landscape 
and  Figure  Subjects  always  on  view 


H.  R.  CRESNER 

Formerly  Director,  MITCHELL  GALLERIES,  Ltd. 
Phone:  Gro_  1966        42    ST.  JAMES'S   PLACE,  ST.  JAMES'S    STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I  Cables:  'Bertcres,  London' 


A  particularly  fine 
and  very  rare  Tobacco  Box, 
the  base  inscribed 
•William  Hall,  Folkeston": 
by  Hester  Bateman  London  1780 


DELI EB  ANTIQUES  LTD 

STRONG  ROOM  NO.  29 
LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS 
CHANCERY  LANE  WC2 

Telephone:  CHAncery  4947 


ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XI  1955/56 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
Svo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

( I  olumes  X,  IX.  1  'III,  VII,  I  7,  I  ,  /  I  ',  covering  1948-5  5,  arc 
also  ara liable  at  (.2  .  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

.  I  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  n  'orld.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post  free. 

published  by    Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
sole  agents    ALEC   TIRANTI    LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  W.\ 
{Mus  1 1 6  5 ) 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


ffiare  &uj&Jl  and  Continental '  o/lfiovr.  c  I tuiiahovA. 
cyrfnticfus  fjeuH'fo,  7/t'ne  o/iiu0-2loxe4 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO   THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


An  example  from  our  collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


Valuations  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1 806-1957 


Telephone  2821 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


William  III  Tankard,  1696. 
Maker,  Jonah  Kirk. 

George  III  Coffee-pot,  1764. 
Maker,  Ebenezer  Coker. 

Set  of  Three  Sugar  Castors 
by  Saml.  Wood,  1749. 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 
Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

12  ROSE  STREET     -     PHONE  CAL  3038 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 

BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  ■  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISES  HELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNL1EFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHI 
OBJETS  D  ART  ■  FURNITURE  ■  ETC. 

G.  GARBH 

IOUNDFD  I770 

2  5  CHARI  O  i  l  I  STREET 
I  ( >NDON,  W.  1 
Telephone:  museum  1268 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


*    #-   f=  O  R.  QOOK.S** 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 

Nearest  station:    Tottenham  Court  Road 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  lor  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITTA  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1  3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London 
E.C.4 

Telephone  :  City  6474 
Household  removals  to  all  parts  <>/ 
the    world.    Storage    facilities  at 
London.     Liverpool,     Glasgow  anil 
Paris. 
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iaduc  de  St.  Germain  by  M.  de 
'Iaminck.  1908.    32  >   25?  inches. 


light 

Bassin  des  Tuileries  by  Camille 
bsarro.   1900.  20|  X  25£  inches. 


CRAM  KALMAN 
GALLERY 

178  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:   Knightsbridge  7566 


and  at:  35  South  King  Street,  Manchester  2 


lielow 

Marine  by  M.  de  Vlaminck.  1912-13 
36f  X  29j  inches. 


Uways  in  stock,  PAINTINGS  by  VUILLARD, 

MARQUET,  VLAMINCK,  KISL1NG  etc. 
ilso  a  selection  of  quality  paintings  by  20th  century 
irtists  at  present  overshadowed  by  the  popularity 
ind  prices  of  some  of  their  contemporaries.  Works 
)y  Kikoine,  Lhote,  Jean  Puy,  Kretnegne, 
Jean  Marchand,  etc. 


FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 

41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i  10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL 

Tel:  MAYfair  2457       ESTABLISHED  1808 


A  superb  painting  by  the  Master 
Simon  Pietcrsz  Verclst 
(born  1644,  died  1721) 
Size  50  X  40  inches 


hy  appointment .  Antique  Dealers 
to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT 

&  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9  Cablegrams:  Mallettson,  London 


BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHHAI) 


Membe  rs  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  r866 


Fine  pair  of  1 8  th 
Century  Adam  period 
console  tables  veneer- 
ed in  satinwood,  tulip- 
wood  and  rosewood, 
in  finely  figured  'Um- 
brella' design. 

Dimensions:  width 
4  ft.  3  ins.  extreme 
depth  I  ft.  i  i  ins. 
Heieht  2  ft.  io.1,  ins. 


Open  all  day 
on  Saturdays 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 


Established  /««<> 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Fine  Antique  Early 
Georgian  carved 
giltwood  Mirror  in 
fine  condition. 
Height  4  ft.  6  in. 
Width  at  widest 
2  ft.  6  in. 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     ROND    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash  any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

•fa  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
'DAVIBLACK,  LONDON" 


Telephone : 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


.Ml«l 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


partners: 
os<:ar  e.  johnson 
ii.  p.  j.  leggatt 
a.  e.  francis 


BY  APPOINT  Ml  NT 

ro  I  HE  I  A  I  I 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  AR  I   UI  Al  I  Ks 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 


LEGGATT  BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED  l8'20 


( )il  paintings  by 
MELCHIOR  D'HONDECOl  II  K  1656-1695 
C'.nn.is:  H4  ■'  664  inches  (1.37   •    1 .68  m.) 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

,    ,         ,,,,  .    ,n  1    ,  Cobles:  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 

Telephones:  Whitehall  ,772  and  5252  bb  J 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(liRUTON  STREET)  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


A  fine  mahogany  Hepplewhite  serpentine  shaped  commode 
of  three  drawers,  of  superb  colouring  and  figuring,  the 
serpentine  shaped  top  being  cross  banded  and  inlaid. 
Width  3  ft.  6  ins.  Depth  2  ft.  0  ins.  Height  2  ft.  10  ins. 
Circa  1 770. 

Also  shown  is  a  pair  of  rare  Adam  2-light  glass  candelabra, 
on  pale  blue  Wedgwood  and  ormolu  bases. 
Height  2  ft.  1  in.  Circa  1780. 


A  N  T  I  Q  U  E  S 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CURTAINS 
C  A    R    P    E    T  S 


BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORA TI ONS 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


C^)  PHILLIPS 

and 

RIXSON 

Ltd. 

ji  Old  Brampton  Road 
London,  S.  W.7 

Kensington  5858 


A  superb  Regency  rosewood  inlaid-brass  cabinet  with 
fine  ormolu   mounts  and  superstructure  containing 
eighteen  small  drawers.  Width  3  ft.  Height  4  ft.  4  ins. 
Circa  1803. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
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Small  GEORGE  I  Coffee  Pot,  1725,  by  E.  FELINE.  Height  7*  inches 

GEORGE  I  Pitcher  Cream,  maker  LB.  date  1725 

GEORGE  I  Tumbler  Cap,  date  1 7 1  <i,  by  R.  BAYLEY 
Price  £;5i<>  the  set 

11  inch  Salver.  1785,  by  R.  ABERCROMBY.  £70 

Pine  pair  Fluted  Sauce  Tureens,  GEORGE  III.  1785,  by  JAS.  YOUNG 
38  oz.   £183  the  pair 


MANSION  HOUSE  2  I  60  I '3 3  £ U  cliWCck  <^ "ttett ,  U  it 0 H  ,  .  >3  FEN,  LONDON 


cables:  landavvata 
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Paodi  ngton  3051 

Montague  Marcussen, ltd. 

98.  Crawford  Street 

w.i. 


P.  II.  4.11  I  1X4.11  AM 

M.B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  C  HERTSEY  STREET  T.YNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD  GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750  Telephone:  61952 


Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

is  required  for  the  permanent  eradication  of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 

Write  for  full  information  to  : 
RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 
Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
 D E PT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER  


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 
12   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.    A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association! 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

49  DORSET  STREET.  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.    .     Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


Jacques  Roualt  Galleries 

ANTIQUES  and  OBJ  ETS  D'ART  C  E  S  S  N  O  C  K  C  A  S  T  L  E 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

FINE  FABRICS  G    A    L   S   T    O  N 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE  Galston3l4 

EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspec  tion  of  I  heir  selec  ted  c  ollection  of  contemporary 
English  ..nd  (  ontinenlal  paintings  al  68  <  Hieen  Vic  toria  Street,  F..C.  |. 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Chalices  and  all  Ecclesiastical  Silver  Work  purchased  for  cash 
F.  ( )sborne  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1 17  Gower  Street,  London,  W'.C.i.  Euston  4824. 

Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBridc, 
P.O.  233.  Hermosa  Be  ach,  California. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Piece  s.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
Students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.i. 

FOR  SALE:  Carved  oak  chimney  piece,  width  5-ft.  3-in.,  height 
3-ft.  10-in.:  £7.  'The  Connoisseur'  135  numbers  from  1901-1935.  What 
offers?  Box  No.  7050. 

WANTED : 'The  Connoisseur'  February  1956.  State  price.  Box  No.  7031. 

French   Dealers   and    Collectors:    FOR    SALE,   oils   on  board. 
E.  BOUDIN,  'Eugenie  and  entourage  on  beach  at  Trouville'  iii 
7]-in.  Box  No.  7052. 

WANTED:  Old  Prints.  Drawings  and  Watercolours,  unframed  in 
quantities,  write-  Box  No.  7053. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  elderly  gentleman  in  excellent  health, 
with  50  years  experience  in  Antique  trade,  buying  and  selling. 
Box  No.  7054. 

Silversmiths,  Chasers  and  platers  of  fine  silver  and  old  Sheffield 
plate.  We  are  equipped  to  do  any  type  of  repair  or  restoration  on  silver. 
Special  order  work.  Martin  M.  Fleishcr,  149  North  Park  Avenue, 
Rockville  Centre,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


RECENT  BOOKS:  "Early  English  Watercolour'  (Period  1 750-1850) 
40  plates  in  sepia  of  the  British  Isles,  twelve  of  Italy,  four  of  France,  with 
monographs:  18/-.  'Birth  of  Civilisation  in  the  Near  East'  (Egypt  and 
Babvlonia  to  2000  B.C.)  with  plates:  18/-.  'France'  (a  history  of  today): 
21/-'.  Post  free  against  P.O.  to  MICHAEL  J.  WOLFSON,  Books  on  Art, 
54-56  Neal  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


BOOKBINDER:  Rare  books  rebound,  repaired.  Mary  Evetts,  32 
High  Street,  Seaford,  Sussex. 


CONNOISSEUR  314  copies,  1922  to  May  1957.  Offers  to:  R.  Cooper, 
'Foxdene',  Waldron,  Heathtield,  Sussex. 


Private  Collector  wishes  to  purchase  Antique  Taper  Sticks.  Flat  10, 
4  Grand  Avenue,  Hove,  Sussex. 


WANTED:  Issues  of  'Connoisseur'  year  1903  only — especially  want 
first  four  months  and  Year  Book.  State  price.  Virginia  Howell,  465 
North  4th  Street,  Silsbee,  Texas. 


A  very  fine  genuine  early  XVI Ith  Century  oak-panelled  room  for  sale, 
including  carved  piece-  and  two  doors.  Approximate  size  960  square  feet. 
View  Sussex.  Apply  Box  No.  7055. 

TRIDAN:  Welsh  old  oak  dresser  with  canopy.  Best  offer.  Box  No.  7056. 

Collector  has  some  Old  Master  Drawings  for  sale.  BM/VIZ. 
London,  W.C.  1 . 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  Mahogany  chairs,  two  with  arms.  Circa  1820. 
Box  No.  7057. 


Miniatures  painted  or  originals  restored.  John  Collier.  Box  No.  7058. 


Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  1  5  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  word,  which  must  be  f»e/>aid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR.  21 
EAST  57///  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
must  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  oj  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 
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BERT  CROWTHER 

(SYON  LODGE)  LTD. 

Only  Address  : 

SYON  LODGE,  BUSGH  CORNER.  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 

Telephone:  HOI  \SLOW  2.>5.'> 


Syon  l.odtsc  is  next  door  to  Syon  House 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 
W ORKS  OF  ART 
WROUGHT  IK(  )NWORK 


PANE1  I  ED  ROOMS 
MANTELPM  CI  S 
WTIOUE  HIRNITURH 


Where  Antiques  are  discussed,  the  name  Hcrt  Lrowther"  is  known  and  used.  The  incredible  profusion  <»l  Antiques  and 
Garden  Ornaments  on  view  at  Svon  Lodge  has  broughl  a  continuous  and  increasing  stream  of  'connoisseurs  and  collectors 
from  all  over  the  World.  The  fabulous  quantity  of  items  contained  in  the  ten  acres  ol  showgrounds  is  available  for  your 
inspection.  There  i>  no  obligation      we  will  he  glad  to  welcome  V0U. 


( ir  /    a  uy,    i  s    if  /;  l  /.    i  s    s  /;  l  l  .   fi  is  i;    G  \nn  i:  \    o/m  i  m  i;  \  ts     i  n  i>    t  \  /  /  o  i  i:  s ) 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 
186  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.VV.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London  Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


A  charming  small  carved  pine  chimney  piece. 
Height  4  ft.  4}  ins.   Shelf  3  ft.  4  ins. 


Mary  Fox -Linton 

SHOPPING  SERVICE 

will  advise  you 

shop  with  you 

or  shop  for  you 

31    CADOGAN   SQLONDON  W.i-SLO^ojS 


I  PRESERVE  &  PROTECT 
Easy,  Lustrous.  Economical 


$  for  FINE   FURNITURE      „/  mm„ 

Obtainable  from  Antique  Dealers,  including 

FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS,  LTD. 
Fine  Art  Dealers,  of  New  Bond  Street.  London 

jr  If  any  difficulty  in  obtaining,  please  write  for  name  of  nearest  stockist  — 

y  Sunlife  Products  Ltd.,  Manchester.  9 


lW  Small  Household  Size,   I  9. 


Large  4/- 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 
MAYfalr  6622 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase  old  fireplaces 
and  fireplace  furnishings  of  all  types. 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


Always  a  large  selection  of 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


rVllLldl  J  i 

2745  LUDGATE  CIRCUS  London  E.C.4. 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 


Deep  gold  drum-shaped  Snuff  Box,  superbly  chiselled  in  relief  in  four-colour  golds  with  stag 
hunting  scenes  against  engraved  landscapes,  fitted  with  watch  on  a  hinged  panel,  by 
Johnson,  London,  set  in  aground  engraved  with  figures  with  shell  motif  and  stylised  flower 
borders.  The  bottom  of  the  box  forms  a  snuff  compartment  which  opens  in  the  same  way 
as  the  one  containing  the  watch. 

Strasbourg — 1 8th  Century.  2f  inches  diameter  and  1  ||  inches  high. 


Detailed  illustrations  of  the  four  surrounding  panels ;  front,  left,  right  and  back  of  box. 

XLI 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

MAYfair  4670 


Established  1910 


Fine  Japanese  Ivory  netsuke  from  our  extensive  range  especially  selected 
for  the  connoisseur-collector,  showing  rare  examples  by  master  carvers 
such  as  TOMOTADA,  OKATOMO,  MITSUHIRO.  MASATAMI  an 
exceptionally  rare  Fugu  fish  in  lacquer  and  horn,  by  RITSUO  (ct 


®lje  €>lt>  flfletaltraft  ^>l)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


•  A. 


An  ex  tremely  graceful  example  of  an  English  early  I8lh  Century  brass  six 
light  chandelier.     Height:  22  in.  Extreme  span:  27  in. 


Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables:  Casimir,  London 


Telephone:  KENsington  5001 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26^-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 

Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Eurnitur 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS 


Porringer  date  James  II  [688  Makers  mark  R  {Mono.) 
Jackson  Second  Edition  page  i  ]]. 


FINE     ANTIQUE  SILVER 

Many  years  experience  and  judicious  buying  have  enabled  GARRARD  &  C(  ). 
to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting  stocks  of  antique  silver,  jewellery 
and  clocks  in  London. 

Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly 

THE    GOLDSMITHS     &    SILVERSMITHS    COMPANY  LTD. 
REGENT  STREET  •   LONDON  •   W.i       TELEPHONE  •   REGENT  5021 


JOHN  HALL  &  CO  JEWELLERS  <M/C>  LTD 


Established  over  a  century 

Jfine  (Bib  CnaUslj 
Antique  filter 


A  pair  of  sauce  boats, 
condition  and  marks  perfect. 

Date  London  1764. 
Weight  21-75  ounces. 
Maker  George  Seatoun. 

Price  upon  application. 


Te/ephone. 
Blackfriars  1038 


56,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


Telegrams : 
PEARL  Manchester- 


HENRY  SPENCER 

s^e^ee  8  SONS  eeeeeeeeeee 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 

Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  531-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  25206  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS   FOR   ALL  PURPOSES 
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Established  1879 


G.  JETLEY 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


I  From  South   t  udle  v  Street) 


uperb  Queen  Anne  double  dome 
ilnut  Bureau  of  golden  colour  of 
finest  quality,  with  rare  and  im- 
tant  interior  fittings  of  serpentine 
m.  A  masterpiece  of  the  cabinet 
ker's  art. 

e: —  7  ft.  6  in.  high 
3  ft.  4  in.  wide 
2  ft.  o  in.  deep 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  MAYfair  3884  and  3885 


An  oak  door  finely  carved  with  linenfold  and  delicate  A  small  Gothic  screen  carved  in  grey  oak  with  open  tracery  panels.  English,  late  i  cth  century.  Tl 

flamboyant  tracery.  French  craftsmanship  of  the  last  other  screens  of  the  same  date  and  character  are  available  though  considerably  larger, 

quarter  of  the  i  cth  i  entury. 

Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  are  available,  e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth  century  oak,  Georgian  (bolection  oak  or  pn 
Tapestry,  paintings,  Historical  armour,  several  Refectory  tables  -  up  to  IX  ft.  in  length,  etc.,  of  which  information  may  be  obtained  trO 


M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  9058 


VINCENNES 


A  very  fine  and  import- 
ant Vincennes  Tureen, 
Cover  and  Stand,  painted 
in  colours  with  sprays  of 
fruit  and  flowers;  borders 
in  blue  and  gold,  the 
Cover  with  a  lemon  finial. 
Length  of  Stand  20  ins. 
Brilliant  quality.  Date 
letter  for  1755. 


Colour  films  on 
request 


mtfteb  Williams;  (Antiques;) 

tfim  €igt)teentf)  Century  pottery  &  $orcelam 


Telephone:  EASTBOURNE  780 


38  SOUTH  STREET,  EASTBOURNE,  SUSSEX 


Cabl.  s:  ANTIQUITY,  Eastbourne 


George  II  Tea  kettle  on  stand 

by  Gabriel  Sleath. 
Fully  Hall  marked. 
London  1727. 

Height  14  inches;  Capacity  5  pints. 
Weight  96  ounces. 


N.  BLOOM 

A  SOX  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 

DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 

LONDON: 

15  Norton  Folgate,  E.C.2 

NEW  YORK: 

12  W  est  18th  Street 

XLVll 


Founded 
A.D.  1777 


Pair  of  sauce  tureens  by  J.  Wakelin  and  W.  Taylor,  London  1778. 
Pair  of  waiters  by  Joseph  Heriot,  London  1784. 

J.  PARKES 

1    BURLINGTON    GARDENS,    LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone  : 
Hyde  Park  0852 


£120 

H  e  mv  a  r  d 

Stolen  from  Chelsea  Public  Library,  18th  May,  1957. 
Chelsea  Bird  unmarked,  Duck,  Green/inch  and 
Boy  with  Violin,  red  anchor  mark;  two  jugs,  Goat 
and  Goat  and  Bee,  incised  triangle,  all  about  6  inches. 
The  above  reward  will  be  paid  by  ROBINS,  DAVIES  & 
LITTLE  for  recovery  of  the  property  in  good  condition, 
or  pro  rata  to  the  proportion  recovered  and  damage 
suffered,  if  any.  Apply — 

7/8  Poultry,  London,  E.C.2. 

Telephone:  Litv  6061. 


CHINA  REPAIRS 
and  RESTORATIONS 

P.  and  B.  DOMBEY,  9  Shepherd  Market,  W.l 

Grosvenor  3585 


OLAF  BLAYNEY  BARNETT 

Stand  IS  -  Kensington  Fair 

PAINTINGS  •  DRAWINGS  ■  RESTORATIONS 

Poussin  to  Picasso 

THE  KIN  NERTON  GALLERY  ■  II  MOTCOMB  STREET.  S.W.I 

Belgravta  63/8 


\  (I  It  It  Hi  I    t  I  S  V  II  \\\  \  GALLERY 

OLD  MASTERS 

Colour  plates  on  request 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Tel :  Hyde  Park  5744 


Established  1905 


Cables :  Norhshart,  London 


RON  A  LI)   A  .    L  E  E 


"7  ' 


v       .. .  * 

/ 


EN-GRISAILLE  PAINTINGS  OF  THE  SEASONS 

Early  19th  century. 
Size  47]  X  4°  inches 


9  _  >, 


O  R  M  E  L  E  V      L  O  D  G  E  ,      HAM      CO  M  M  O  N  ,      SI  R  R  E  \ 


Telephone:  Kingston  3609 


CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON 

OCTOBER  9th  — OCTOBER  19th,  1957 
11  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m.  daily  (except  Sunday) 
Admission  3/6  (including  catalogue) 

To  be  opened  on  October  9th  at  3  p.m. 

by 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 

All  goods  are  for  SALE  and  made  prior  to  1830 
Licensed  Buffet  open  all  day 

Enquiries  to:   Mrs.  Josephine  Grahame-Ballin,  21  George  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 
Telephone:  St.  Albans  56069 


Josephine  Grahame-Ballin 

2i  George  Street,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

St.  Albans  1,6069 

w 

■  ~              -1-..  _ 

vj.  -  : 

Exceptionally  small,  and  very  fine  quality  Chippendale  mahogany  Tallboy. 

Height  6  ft.  6  ins.   Width  j  ft.  8  ins.  Depth  i 

ft.  10  ins. 

We  shall  be 

exhibiting  at  the  Autumn  Antiques  Fair, 

Ch 

elsea,  from  October  9th  -  19th 

Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <&  White 

him  packee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77  AGINCOURT 
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Pierre  Auguste  Renoir 


'  Tele  de  jeune  fdle 
en  rose' 


Canvas  i6x  13 \  inches 
Painted  1916 
Collection:  Gangnat 


XIX  and   XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 


THE  LEFEVRE  GALLERY 

30,   BRUTON  STREET 

Telephone:  Mayfair  2250 

LONDON  W.l 

Cables:  Drawings,  London 


DUVEEN 

Masterpieces  of 

PAINTING        SCULPTURE  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

GOTHIC       •       RENAISSANCE       ■       EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 


18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YOE1K  21,  TN.Y. 
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ANTIQUES  FROM  IRELAND 


Above: 

George  [.  Shaped  Teapot  on  Stand.  London 
1725.  Maker  John  Wisdome.  Stand,  maker 
John  Vane.  Dish.  London  1724.  Maker 
Thos.  Tearle.  Total  23 A  o/. 


capot  with  Ivory  handle.  George  I. 
1726.  MakerThos.  Ferrier.  Marked 
and  Lid.  This  teapot  is  mentioned 
tographed  in  the  English  Magazine 
ots  1948. 


Below: 

Fine  quality  and  rare  Monteith  Bowl.  Queen  Anne.  London  1707.  Maker  Jonathon  gu|iet  Teapot.  George  I.  London  1725. 
Rand.  Bowl,  rim  and  handles  fully  marked.  Original  coat  of  arms.  8  ins.  in  height.  Maker  A.  B.  M.  Buteux-  II  o/.  Marked  on 
10j  ins.  across.  62  02.  Bowl  has  loose  rim.  ^ase  and  lid. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  fine  pieces  of  early  silver 


LOUIS  XIV  Clock.  Attributed  to  Charles 
Boulle.  Metal  and  tortoiseshell  inlay.  Move- 
ment by  Thuret.  clockmaker  to  the  King. 
Height  7  ft.  X  19  in.  wide.  (2m.  15  X  .48) 

MARC  REVILL0\  D'APREVAL 

Meubles  et  Objets  cTArt  du  X  Vlf  et  X  VI  if  siecle 

1,  rue  de  Montalembert 

PARIS  7  erne  lit.  54.35 
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Old  Master 
Pictures  and  Drawings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 

CAILLEUX 

136  FAUBOURG  SAINT-HONORE,  PARIS  (8e) 


48   RUE   DE    COURCELLES    •  PARIS 
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DEGAS 

(Only  known 
still-life) 


To  be  reproduced 
in  color  in  forth- 
coming work  on 
Degas  by  Pierre 
Cabanne,  published 
by  Editions  Pierres 
Tisne. 


NATURE  MORTE  AU  LEZARD.  Reproduced  in  P.  A. 
Lemoisne's  Degas,  Son  Oeuvre,  Vol.  II,  page  26.  No.  58. 
7i  in.  ■  6!  in. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MAN  EXAMINING  PAINTING 
(On  reverse  of  Nature  Morte  An  Lizard) 


HflfTimER  GRLLERIES 


51  EAST  57th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Plaza  8-0410 


JOHN  NICHOLSON 


FINE  ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 


I  lampstead  Village 
JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A. 

Canvas  17^  X  14^  inches 


38  East  57th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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FRENCH  «s*  COMPANY  inc. 

ESTABLISHED  18-40 


1  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony  by  David  Tenters,  the  Younger  {Flemish  \U  10-1690) 
Oil  on  wood  panel:  16 1  x  22  inches 


*  I  O  I  AS  I    57th  STREET  •  M  M    1  OK  U 
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KNOEDLER 


34  St.  James's  Street 
LONDON 


14  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


P.  GAUGUIN 
Eglise,  Pont-Aven 
36  X  28\  cm. 


11  Rue  Des  Capucines 
PARIS 


J 
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i 

Original  Queen  Anne  High  Boy 
in  superb  Walnut  of  rich  golden 
color.  Original  hardware.  England 
circa  17  10. 


Manheim  Galleries  are  known  the 
world  over  for  their  collections  of 
thousands  of  rare  pieces  of  I8th 
Century  furni  urc,  bric-a-brac ,  sil- 
ver, china,  crystal  and  paintings. 


409  ROYAL  STREET    •    NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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ESTABLISHED  1878 


MRS.  GLOVER  OF  BATH 
by 

SIR  THOM  AS  I  WVRI  N(  I 

1 769-1 830 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

1 5  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 
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•  Over  4,500  entries 

•  Over  2,400  halftones  drawings 

•  Sturdily  bound  in  fine,  durable  cloth 

•  Large,  oversize  format  71  x  9\ 

VOL.  Ill — Just  published!  Completes  the  most  compact, 
definitive  and  informative  work  on  antiques  ever 
assembled.  Over  700  illustrations  enliven  coverage  of 
\  i<  toi  ian  furniture,  garden  statuary  and  furniture, 
carved  wooden  figures,  bird  prints,  chimney  pieces, 
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Fifty  -nine  of  the  world  s  best  known  authori- 
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the  writing  of  this  encyclopedia.  Von  need 
no  longer  consult  many  separate  volumes  for 
what  you  want  to  know.  With  only  these 
three  books  you  will  be  able  to  locate  special 
subjects,  periods,  styles,  and  get  practical, 
clear  information  and  guidance  on  80  fields 
of  antiques  and  collecting. 
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5ii  Period  styled  pieces 
built  with  the  lavish 
care  of  the  true 
craftsman  and  su- 
perb sound  repro- 
ducing equipment 
...  to  give  you  the 
best  of  two  worlds- 

'.',}  The  peculiar  require- 
ments of  high  fidelity 
sound  reproduction 
are  fully  met  without 
disturbing  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the 
finished  piece  ot 
furniture. 

-:if  A  choice  of  the  best 
makes  of  high  fidelity 
and  television  equip- 
ment includes  Pye, 
Quad  and  Leak. 


Hitherto,  the  choosing  of  high  fidelity  equipment  or  television 
receivers  which  take  their  place  happily  and  unobtrusively  in 
the  home  has  presented  many  difficulties.  To  fulfil  this  long- 
felt  need,  Period  High  Fidelity  offers  the  choice  of  beautiful 
hand-made  reproduction  pieces  to  match  your  own  furniture, 
whatever  the  style.  If  desired,  these  can  house  the  best  makes 
of  high  fidelity  equipment,  including  radio,  record  player  or 
television  units.  In  addition,  your  own  prized  pieces  can  be 
expertly  converted  into  instruments  for  home  entertainment  of 
the  highest  order.  Absolute  requirements  may  be  specified, 
even  to  the  design  and  the  degree  of  finish. 

Please  write  for  our  illustrated  brochure  or  call  personally  at: 

fcxiob  3>iglb  fidelity 


LIMITED 


28,      SOUTH      STREET,  W.I 


Tel.  No.  GROsvenor  4686 
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French  furniture  of  superlative  quality  and  rarity  with  examples  by  major  ebenistes  including  Andre-  I 

Charles  Boulle,  Philippe  Claude  Montigny,  Leonard  Boudin,  Georges   Jacob  and  Adam  \\  eisweiler.  I 

Sevres  and  Meissen  porcelains;  important  objects  of  art  in  bronze  (lore;  old  French  silver;  Chinese  porcelains  I 
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THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


DAVID  RAMSAY,  CLOCKMAKER,  WORKING  1600-1650 


David  Ramsay  was  bom  in 
Scotland  and  belonged  to 
the  Ramsays  of  Dalhousie. 

When  James  I  succeeded 
to  the  Crown  of  England, 
Ramsay  was  in  France  and 
was  summoned  by  the  King 
who  made  him  Page  of  the 
Bedchamber  and  Keeper 
of  His  Majesty's  Clocks  and 
Watches.  In  [613  he  was 
styled  Clock  Maker  Extra- 
ordinary and  was  given  a 
pension  of  ^250  per  annum. 

At  about  this  time  there 
are  various  records  that 
Ramsay  was  paid  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  re- 
pairing clocks  at  Theobalds, 
Oatlands  and  Westminster. 

On  the  death  of  James  I 
appointments  under  Charles 
the   Clockmakers  Company 
to  be  the  first  Master. 


i 


COPPER  gilt  clock,  c.  1610,  by  david  ramsay.  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Victoria 
mid  Albert  Museum.  (Crown  copyriglit). 


in  1625,  Ramsay  retained  his 
I,  and  on  the  formation  of 
in    1632  he   was  appointed 


Examples  of  his  work  arc 
scarce  and  consist  mainly 
of  watches.  At  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  there 
is  an  outstanding  Table 
Clock  of  an  early  type 
with  bell  on  top  and  dial 
above  the  bell,  the  gilt 
metal  case  very  beautifully 
chased  and  engraved  (see 
illustration). 

Ramsay  was  known  to 
have  been  an  inventor  or 
'schemer'  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  and 
between  1613  and  1638  he 
took  out  no  less  than 
eight  patents,  none  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  horology.  They 
related  to  raising  water,  draining  mines,  making  saltpetre, 
separating  gold  and  silver  from  the  base  metals,  smelting 
iron,  dyeing  fabrics  and  constructing  furnaces  of  various 
kinds. 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 
BANK  BUILDINGS,  16  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  4943  CABLES  :  BRITANTIQ  LONDON 
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BRACHER 
SYDENHAM 


A  FINE  SILVERGILT  EWER  1804,  by  JOHN  PARKER. 

Height:  21 J  ins.    Weight:  147  oz.  9  dwt. 
I  he  centre  inset  with  a  medallion  dated  iBoa  surmounted  l>y  a  Crown  and 
encircled  with  the  Garter  Motto.  The  inscription  on  the  hack  records  it  being 
presented  to  the  then  Colonel  of  the  Regiment. 

The  3rd  Bn.  the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry  \»aj  formerly  the  Royal  Bucks. 
Militia,  one  of  the  Militia  Regiments  which  served  under  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington in  the  South  of  Trance  in  [814. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 
READING,  BERKSHIRE 


Established  :  i  790 


eleph 


XV  CENTURY 


ST.  QUENTIN 
IN  THE  STOCKS 

Curved  walnut  polychrome  and  gilt 
//  inches  high,  6  inches  wide 

Collections  .  HGDOR  .  WEINIil  RG 


S.  W.  WOLSEY 

71-72  Buckingham  Gate,  London  S.W.I 

Telephone :  Abbey  5894 


I. XIII 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
MEDALLISTS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD. 

EST.  1772 


Imperial  cloisonne  enamel  vase,  with  gilded  appliques  of  dragons, 
jewels  and  clouds,  on  a  background  of  vari-coloured  cloud  forms 
Ch'ien  Lung,  A.D.  1736-1795.  Height  29  inches. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4 lines) 
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Top.  Anonymous.  French  mid- 
eighteenth  century:  'Sketch  for  a 
Funerary  Monument'.  Height  0,30  m. 
Middle,  (left  to  right).  Augustin 
Pajou?  'Belisarius'.  Height  0,23  m. 
Clodion.  'Angel'.  Height  0,28  m. 
Augustin  Pajou?  'Faun'.  Height 
0,24  m.  Bottom.  Antoine  Coysevox. 
'River  God:  La  Garonne'.  Height 
0,30  m.  Sketch  for  the  heroic  bronze 
statue  on  the  terrace  at  Versailles. 


French  Eighteenth-Century 
Terracottas 


In  the  Cailleux  Collection 

THE  drawings,  paintings  and  furniture  in  Monsieur  de 
Cailleux's  private  collection  in  Paris  arc  well  known  to 
connoisseurs,  yet  surprisingly  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  section  of  this  choice 
assembly  of  eighteenth-century  art:  that  devoted  to  French 
terracottas.1  The  examples  illustrated  here  are  only  a  selection 
from  the  many  cabinets  in  which  M.  de  Cailleux  has  gathered, 
during  the  past  forty  years,  a  comprehensive  and  unique  display 
of  these  now  very  rare  objets  d'art.  All  the  leading  French  sculptors 
of  the  period  are  represented,  from  Edme  Bouchardon  to  Jean- 
Antoine  Houdon,  besides  many  of  their  now  obscure  though 
hardly  less  gifted  contemporaries,  such  as  Pierre-Francois  Berruer, 
Antoine-Dcnis  Chaudet,  Claude  Desbatissc,  Jacques-Edme 
Dumont,  Jean-Joseph  Foucou,  Etienne-Pierre-Adrien  Ciois, 
Pierre-Philibert  Larmier,  Francois  Ladatte,  Louis-Felix  de  la 
Rue  and  [ean-Claude  Tournier.  (No.  i). 

A  certain  monotony  might  be  expected  of  a  collection  con- 
taining so  many  objects  in  the  same  medium  and  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size.  But  in  tact  an  astonishing  variety  and 
subtlety  of  both  colour  and  texture  may  be  obtained  in  terracotta 
and  this  advantage  was  fully  exploited  by  French  artists  of  the 
eighteenth-century  who  were,  as  always,  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  refinements  of  matiere.  As  the  colour-plate  (see  opposite) 
shows,  colour  ranges  from  a  soft  powdery  grey,  slightly  Hushed 
with  pink,  to  a  raw  and  earthy  red;  while  the  texture  may  be 
as  smooth  and  brittle  as  Sevres  biscuit  or  as  soft  and  malleable 
as  the  wet  clay  itself,  so  that  the  imprint  of  the  artist's  hand 
remains  as  fresh  as  in  a  Tiepolo  sketch. 

Like  the  drawings  of  eighteenth-century  painters,  French 
terracottas  fall  into  two  quite  distinct  categories:  maquettes  or 
sketches  for  some  projected  work  in  marble  or  bronze,  and  those 
conceived  and  executed  as  independent  works  of  art.  The  small 
but  grandiose  figure  of  a  River  God  by  Coyscvox  (sec  opposite) 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  maquette,  while  Clodion's 
sophisticated  and  elegant  low-relief  (No.  2)  illustrates  the 
extreme  degree  of  refinement  attainable  in  the  second  category 
by  .1  master.  All  but  a  few  eighteenth-century  French 
sculptors  preferred  to  work  (Hit  their  ideas  in  clay  rather  than  011 
paper.  Thus  their  maquettes  in  terracotta  frequently  retain  a 
greater  directness  and  vivacity  than  the  finished  works  which 
have  so  often  suffered  an  unhappy  translation  into  staring  white 
Carrara  marble  or  ponderous  and  unyielding  bronze.  Coyscvox's 
River  God  is  a  case  in  point,  for  the  terracotta  represents  his  ideal 
conception  of  the  figure,  whereas  the  finished  work  in  bronze, 
on  the  terrace  at  Versailles,  embodies  several  uncomfortable 
modifications  which  were  presumablv  forced  on  the  artist  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  site:  (the  position  of  the  head  is  reversed  and 
the  whole  pose  is  flattened;  see  G.  Keller-Dorian:  Antoitte 
Coysei'o.x.  Vol.  II.  p.  45,  plate  s<S).  Quite  apart  from  their 
intrinsic  beauty  therefore,  these  maquettes  are  of  the  greatest 

1  Several  were  published  bv  I  .  ke.m:  I  es  M.ic]iiettes  des  Seulpteurs  I  r.ineais  du 
XVIII  Siecle  (Bulletin  de  la  Societe"  de  I'Hisloire  de  I' Art  franfais.  1936). 


BY  JOHN  FLEMING 


1.  Jean-Claude  Tournier  (fl.  176S-1786).  'Romulus  and  Remus'.  Height 
0,135  m.  The  base  of  this  vivacious  group  bears  the  monogram  I.C.T. 
which  suggests  an  attribution  to  the  little  known  Tournier. 

interest  to  all  students  of  French  sculpture.  They  sometimes 
provide  the  only  record  of  major  works  of  art  now  destroyed, 
or  more  frequently  they  represent  projects  which  were  never 
realized,  as  tor  example  Houdon's  monument  to  Rousseau 
(No.  1  1),  one  of  several  monuments  which  the  revolutionaries 
intended  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  more  notable  philosophes. 
Similarly  Lemoyne  s  terracotta  maquette  for  a  statue  of  the 
Marechal  de  Lowcndal  (No.  6)  is  of  partic  ular  interest,  for  very 
little  of  Lemoyne  s  work  survived  the  Revolution,  apart  from 
the  portrait  busts  on  which  his  reputation  now  perforce  depends. 
Furthermore,  as  Professor  Rc'au  has  pointed  out,-  this  maquette 
reveals  how  much  Pigalle  s  well-known  monument  to  the 
Marechal  de  Saxe  in  Saint  I  homas,  Strasbourg,  owes  to  the 
inspiration  of  Lemoyne. 

In  short,  the  study  of  terracottas  is  essential  for  an  under- 
standing of  French  sculpture  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  tor 
this  reason  alone  M.  de  Cailleux's  Collection  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  But  of  course  the  extreme  elegance  and  beauty  of 
these  statuettes  will  command  the  immediate  attention  of  all 
connoisseurs  ol  European  art. 

2  op.  cit. 
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2.  Claude  Michel  called  Clodion  (1738- 
1814).  'Mythological  Scene'.  Length 
0,82  m.  Signed.  Reliefs  of  this  type,  so 
reminiscent  of  Fragonard's  etchings  of 
the  same  subject,  were  frequently  used 
by  Clodion  on  marble  urns  of  which  a 
magnificent  example  is  in  the  Wallace 
Collection,  or  as  decorative  panels  for 
Parisian  hotels  such  as  he  is  known  to 
have  made  c.  1780.  However,  this 
exquisite  terracotta  appears  to  have  been 
intended  as  an  independent  work  of  art 
rather  than  as  a  sketch. 


3.  Jean-Joseph  Foucou  (1739-1815). 
'Cupid  and  Psyche'.  Height  0,395  m. 
Sketch  for  a  marble,  now  in  a  private 
collection,  which  is  signed  and  dated. 
The  group  is  a  somewhat  free  interpre- 
tation of  the  antique  marble  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  Rome. 


4.  Augustin  Pajou  (1730-1809).  'The 
Education  of  Cupid.  The  Poet'.  Height 
0,19  m.  'The  Teacher'.  Height  0,175  m- 
Two  signed  drawings  in  a  private  col- 
lection are  related  to  these  terracottas 
and  confirm  the  attribution. 


5.  Augustin  Pajou  (1730-1809).  'A 
Philosopher'  (or  'A  River  God'?) 
Height  0,19  m.  The  attribution  to  Pajou 
is  made  on  stylistic  grounds  only.  Com- 
pare with  Pajou's  terracotta  sketch 
(signed  and  dated  1762)  for  a  monu- 
mental River  God  in  the  garden  of  the 
Chateau  de  Brunoy  (see  Sale  Catalogue: 
Hotel  Drouot,  4th  June  1948). 
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6.  Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne  II  (1704- 
1778).  'Le  Marechal  de  Lowendal'. 
Height  0,54  m.  Presumably  a  sketch 
for  an  unexecuted  marble  with  which 
Lemoyne's  bust  of  the  same  sitter 
(Musee  Cognacq-Jay)  may  also  be 
connected.  The  pose  used  in 
Pigalle's  well-known  monument  to 
the  Marechal  de  Saxe  in_  Saint- 
Thomas,  Strasbourg,  may  well 
derive  from  this  project. 


7.  Augustin  Pajou  (1 730- 1809). 
'Neptune'.  Height  0,28  in.  This 
terracotta,  which  appeared  in  the 
de  Chevigne  Sale  in  1773,  is  a  sketch 
for  the  marble,  signed  and  dated 
1767,  now  in  the  Pillet-Will  Col- 
lection (cf.  H.  Stein:  'Augustin  Pajou' 
p.  205-206). 


8.  Jean-Guillaume  Moitte  ( 1746-1810). 
'Atalanta  and  a  Warrior'.  Height 
0,33  m.  These  are  sketches  for  two 
of  the  six  figures  executed  by  Moitte 
for  the  Hotel  de  Salm  (now  Palais  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur),  Paris.  The 
figures  were  ordered  by  the  architect 
Pierre  Rousseau  in  1784.  (cf.  H. 
Thirion;  'Le  Palais  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur'  (Versailles,  1883)  p.  7C, 
781. 
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9-  Joseph  Chinard  (1756-1813).  'Perseus  and  Andromeda'.  Height  0,43  m.  A  more 
accomplished  and  presumably  later  version  of  the  group,  with  which  Chinard  won  the 
prize  for  sculpture  at  St.  Luke's  Academy,  Rome,  in  1786  (cf.  A.  E.  Brinckmann: 
'Barock  Bozzetti'  (Frankfurt,  1925)  Vol.  Ill  plate  78).  An  unfinished  marble  version 
is  in  the  Lyons  Museum. 

10.  Pierre  Julien  (1731-1804).  'Cupid'.  Height  0,34  m.  This  sketch  was  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1795  (No.  1044  when  it  bore  the  title  'I. 'Amour  Adolescent  soi'lcvant  son 
bandeau  pour  bien  viser  celui  contre  qui  il  decochc  ses  traits'.  A  signed  bronze  of  the 
same  subject  is  in  the  Library,  Versailles. 

11.  [ean-Antoinc  Houdon  (1741-1828).  'Jean-Jacques  Rousseau'.  Height  0,25  111.  The 
sketch  which  Houdon  submitted,  unsuccessfully,  to  the  Convention  Nationale  lor  a 
monument  to  Rousseau  in  the  Pantheon.  He  is  shown  writing  the  Contrat  Social, 
(cf.  G.  Giacometti:  'La  Vie  et  1'oeuvre  de  Houdon'   Paris,  1929  p.  263-266). 
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HERE  HAROLD  THE  KING  WAS  SLAIN:  AND  THE 
ENGLISH  TURNED  AND  FLED. 

SO  ends  the  text  of  the  great  embroidery  at  Bayeux.  Beneath, 
Harold  is  seen  to  fall,  and  the  remnants  of  his  beaten  army 
scatter  into  the  forest  of  the  Weald,  leaving  the  field  of  Hastings 
strewn  with  the  naked  and  broken  bodies  of  the  dead.  The 
significance  of  that  moment  is  with  us  still,  in  our  national 
character,  our  language,  our  institutions.  We  must  be  grateful 
that  the  fates  of  history,  who  guided  a  destroying  arrow  on  an 
October  evening  in  1066,  have  preserved  the  frail  threads  of 
needlework  which  enable  us  to  sec  so  momentous  an  event 
through  the  eyes  of  men  of  that  age. 

The  eyes  which  we  are  thus  privileged  to  borrow  arc  not 
unbiassed.  The  embroidery,  like  its  remote  antecedents,  the 
battle-friezes  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  celebrates  a 
successful  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  victors.  It  is 
propaganda  for  the  Normans,  for  the  Conqueror,  for  his  half- 
brother  Odo,  and  for  some  of  Odo's  henchmen.  It  is  propaganda 
for  the  holy  relics  of  Bayeux  and  for  the  condign  vengeance 
exacted  upon  the  foresworn  Harold  in  their  name.  Odo,  who  as 
Earl  of  Kent  wielded  great  power  in  England,  was  also  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  devoted  some  of  the  spoils  of  conquest  to  the 
building  and  adornment  of  his  new  cathedral  there;  the  great 
embroidered  frieze  was  probably  completed  for  the  consecration 
of  the  church  in  1077,  or  at  least  before  Odo's  fall  and  imprison- 
ment in  1082.  The  text  and  scenario  of  the  hanging,  devised 
perhaps  by  some  clerk  in  Odo's  entourage,  tell  the  propaganda 
story  with  admirable  clarity,  and  gain  immeasurably  in  strength 
through  their  presentation  of  Harold,  not  as  the  villain  of  the 
piece,  but  as  the  heroic  central  figure  in  a  sequence  of  events  as 
fatal  and  inevitable  as  those  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

This  dramatic  intensity  is  brilliantly  heightened  by  the  genius 
of  the  designer,  not  so  much  through  the  expressive  poses  and 
gestures  of  his  manikins,  as  by  his  use  of  movement  to  underline 
the  inherent  tensions  of  the  action.  A  long  surge  of  movement 
runs  throughout  from  left  to  right;  it  is  the  inescapable  flow  of 
cause  and  effect.  From  time  to  time  a  brief  counter-movement 
sets  in  from  right  to  left;  it  is  an  individual  will  asserting  itself 
against  the  prevailing  current  of  events.  In  the  early  scenes  it  is 
William  who  intervenes  from  right  to  left;  in  the  later  stages  it  is 
always  Harold.  Again  the  tempo  of  these  movements  is  subtly 
varied  according  to  the  stress  of  the  moment;  now  retarded 
until  it  is  almost  becalmed,  now  accelerated  to  a  wild  crescendo 
of  excitement  in  the  final  battle-scenes.  The  first  Norman  cavalry 
charge  at  Hastings  is  superbly  managed.  The  mounted  warriors 
walk,  trot,  gallop,  their  impetus  sustained  by  the  forward- 
pointing  diagonals  of  the  border.  Then,  suddenly,  the  diagonals 
break  and  waver,  and  in  the  next  instant  the  attack  is  shivered 


against  the  English  shield-wall.  The  whole  intricate  play  of 
movement  leaves  an  impression  of  wave  upon  wave  in  a  tide  of 
events  beneath  which  Harold  is  ultimately  engulfed. 

Apart  from  his  dramatic  talents,  the  designer  is  a  bold  and 
original  draughtsman  (witness  his  rendering  of  horses  and  nun 
in  the  agonies  of  death)  and  a  decorative  artist  with  a  fine  sense 
of  interval,  and  an  appreciative  eye  for  the  ornamental  and 
rhythmic  values  of  horses,  men  and  ships.  He  is  also  a  realist, 
who  gives  us  the  entry  to  the  eleventh-century  world  of 
masculine  pleasures  and  ambitions,  of  hawking  and  feasting,  of 
politics  and  war,  and  also  affords  us  much  precious  information 
regarding  its  ships  and  castles,  weapons  and  tactics,  dress  and 
morals.  He  is  unknown,  and  we  have  no  other  work  of  his  hand, 
but  he  clearly  stands  in  intimate  relationship  with  English  painters 
such  as  those  who  executed  the  miniatures  of  the  Aclfric  Pentateuch 
(British  Museum,  Cotton  MS.  Claudius  B.iv). 

The  artist's  English  style,  together  with  Odo's  long  residence 
in  England,  naturally  suggests  an  English  origin  for  the  needle- 
work, especially  since  we  know  that  the  Normans  admired  and 
patronised  the  English  embroiderers.  It  is  true  that  the  technique 
of  the  embroidery — laid  and  couched  work  in  wool,  adapted  to 
bold  and  rapid  rather  than  refined  execution — is  unparallclled  in 
England.  The  few  other  mediaeval  specimens  of  this  type  are  from 
Norwegian  or  Icelandic  churches  and  it  might  be  urged  that 
they  represent  an  indigenous  Norse  tradition.  On  the  other  hand 
this  distribution  may  be  due  to  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
hazards  of  survival,  and  the  Norse  examples  may  derive,  like 
much  else  in  Norse  art,  from  English  influence. 

The  Bayeux  tapestry  is  a  work  of  the  highest  artistic  and 
historical  importance  which,  since  it  was  first  published  in  1724, 
has  inspired  an  immense  literature.  Yet  there  has  been  no 
adequate  re-assessment  of  it  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 
We  may  reasonably  hope  that  this  lacuna  will  be  filled  by  The 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  to  be  published  next  month  by  the  Phaidon 
Press,  London.  The  reproductions  in  this  book,  including  many 
large-scale  details,  are  based  on  a  splendid  new  series  of  colour 
photographs  and  are  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes  com- 
piled by  Mr.  C.  II.  Gibbs-Smith.  In  addition,  the  tapestry  is 
examined  in  its  various  aspects  by  a  team  of  distinguished 
specialists  working  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Frank  Stcnton, 
who  has  himself  contributed  a  chapter  on  the  historical  back- 
ground. Professor  Francis  Wormald  considers  the  tapestry  in 
relation  to  the  art  of  its  age,  while  Mr.  G.  F.  Wingficld  Digby 
investigates  its  position  in  the  history  of  textiles.  The  evidence 
it  affords  concerning  the  weapons  and  dress  of  the  period  is 
examined  by  Sir  James  Mann  and  Mr.  ).  L.  Nevinson,  respectively 
and  a  section  on  the  later  history  of  the  tapestry  has  been 
contributed  by  Mile  S.  Bertrand. 
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(Left)  The  crisis  of  the  drama.  King  Edward  dies  and  Harold  accepts  the  crown, 
contravening  his  oath  at  Bayeux.  The  acclamations  for  the  new  King  are 
interrupted  by  the  ominous  appearance  of  Halley's  comet,  and  Harold  is 
disturbed  by  rumours  of  invasion. 

(Below)  Harold's  landing  on  the  French  coast,  and  the  loading  of  supplies 
(chiefly  wine!)  for  the  Norman  invasion-fleet.  Two  scenes  which  illustrate  the 
characteristic  physical  types  and  the  kind  of  information  he  gives  about  the 
artist's  costume,  armaments  and  shipping  of  the  period. 


3ayeux  Tapestry 
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Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  Wallace  Collection 


BY  ROBERT  CECIL 

SI  N  C  E  the  tragic  events  of  October,  1793,  so  much  legend, 
sentiment  and  romance  have  accumulated  around  the  unfor- 
tunate consort  of  King  Louis  XVI  or  France,  that  it  becomes  at 
times  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  her  character.  For 
posterity  she  lias  for  so  long  been  the  victim,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  most  lavish  adulation  and  flattery;  on  the  other,  of  the  grossest 
abuse  and  denigration,  that  for  many  she  must  always  remain  a 
figure  of  prejudice. 

In  consequence,  her  personal  taste  in  artistic  matters,  like  so 
many  things  connected  with  her,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine. 
She  is  usua  lly  held  to  have  been  the  leader  of  fashion  in  all  things, 
and  therefore  by  implication  a  great  patroness  of  the  arts.  Yet 
w  hile  the  first  postulate  is  toa  large  extent  true,  the  second  is  less  so. 

She  arrived  in  France  from  Vienna  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  was 
from  that  time  onwards  surrounded  by  all  the  existing  lavish- 
ness  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  in  which  she  manifestly  took 
great  delight.  But  her  own  predilections  and  accomplishments 
were  directed  more  towards  music  and  poetry  than  they  were 
towards  painting,  sculpture  and  the  visual  arts,  and  above  all  it 
must  be  remembered  that  her  arrival  as  Dauphine  coincided  with 
the  attainment  of  a  degree  of  perfection  in  the  applied  arts  which 
has  perhaps  never  been  equalled,  and  for  which  she  herself  was 
in  no  way  responsible.  She  and  her  entourage  were  high-spirited 
and  frivolous  in  their  approach  to  life,  and  undoubtedly  possessed, 
to  what  eventually  became  a  disastrous  degree,  boundless  extrava- 
gance. It  was  this,  combined  with  her  natural  liking  for  pretty 
and  elegant  objects,  which  gave  opportunities  for  expenditure  on 
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an  unprecedented  scale,  and  therefore  employment  to  the  count- 
less fine  craftsmen  already  working  in  Paris.  It  was,  moreover, 
through  the  medium  of  her  Garde  Menhir  that  her  orders  were 
placed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  she  took  much  practical  decision  in 
the  design  of  her  various  and  ever  changing  surroundings.  Her 
personal  taste  seems  to  have  remained  somewhat  Teutonic. 

Marie  Antoinette  w  as  therefore  not  the  equal  of  her  predeces- 
sor, Madame  de  Pompadour,  in  matters  of  taste  and  patronage. 
Nor  was  she  in  any  conscious  way  a  pioneer  in  the  evolution  of 
taste,  and  her  contribution  in  this  field  lies  more  in  her  position 
and  circumstances  than  in  her  personal  outlook.  Moreover,  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  Court  began  to  reach  alarming  proportions, 
towards  the  end  of  King  Louis  XVI's  reign,  many  of  the  crafts- 
men who  were  employed  by  the  Garde  Meuble  de  la  Couronne 
went  unpaid  and  remained  so,  often  causing  them  great  distress 
and  sometimes  ruin. 

The  great  exhibition  held  in  the  Appartements  du  Dan  phi  11  at 
Versailles  in  1955,  to  celebrate  the  Bicentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  Archiduchesse,  Dauphine  et  Reine,  focussed 
attention  among  other  things  on  the  circumstances  of  her 
domestic  life,  and  upon  the  furnishings  and  objects  of  art  with 
which  she  was  surrounded  from  the  time  she  came  to  France  in 
1770.  Although  the  exhibition  far  outshone  its  predecessors  (at 
the  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles,  1867;  and  Galeric  Sedelmeyer,  Paris. 
1894)  in  size  and  splendour,  it  was  noticeable  that  only  a  propor- 
tion of  the  magnificent  display  of  furniture,  and  objets  d'art  et 
d' ameublement  were  in  fact  known  for  certain  to  have  belonged  to 

1.  Of  the  furniture  now  at  Hertford  House  which  can  be  identified,  the 
most  imposing  is  this  upright  secretaire  of  oak,  veneered  with  purple-wood, 
tulip-wood  and  other  woods  in  an  elaborate  and  grandiose  marquetry 
design.  It  bears  the  estampille  of  J.  H.  Ricsener,  stamped  five  times,  and  on 
the  back  several  numbers  and  marks  from  which  the  whole  history  of  its 
creation  can  be  reconstructed  (See  Wallace  Collection  Catalogues:  Furniture, 
by  F.J.  B.  Watson,  1956,  pp.  149-53,  No.  F300,  henceforth  referred  to  as 
Wallace  Cat.).  The  number  3037  corresponds  with  an  entry  in  the  Journal 
du  Garde  Meuble,  and  shows  that  the  secretaire  was  delivered  on  8th  July, 
1780,  for  the  use  of  the  queen  in  her  Cabinet  intdrieur  in  the  main  palace  at 
Versailles.  This  is  the  famous  Salon  dorent  the  end  of  her  Petiti  Appartements, 
but  the  room  was  not  redecorated  in  its  present  form  by  the  Rousseau 
brothers  until  1 783,  three  years  later  than  the  delivery  ot  the  secretaire,  which 
was  evidently  intended  to  furnish  the  room  as  it  had  been  under  Queen 
Marie  Lcsezynska.  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the  back  is  also  to  be  found  the  mark 
SC  beneath  a  crown,  the  number  _\>,  and  under  the  marble  top  is  the  signa- 
ture of  the  cbeniste  G.  Beneman.  The  documents  show  that  the  secretaire  w  as 
transferred  to  the  Cabinet  interieur  du  Roi  at  the  Chateau  de  Saint  Cloud  on 
1  ith  July,  J  785,  and  that  it  was  repaired  by  Beneman,  and  other  craftsmen, 
in  April,  1788.  King  Louis  XVI  in  February,  1785,  purchased  the  chateau 
from  the  Orleans  family,  and  it  was  immediately  fitted  up  for  his  and  the 
queen's  residence,  so  the  date  of  transfer  from  Versailles  is  quite  logical.  It 
w  is  at  this  time  also  that  a  large  amount  of  furniture  of  the  finest  quality  was 
made  for  the  queen's  apartments  there,  and  Beneman  had  begun  to  replace 
Riesener  in  the  favour  of  the  Garde  Meuble  de  la  Reine.  The  style  of  the  piece 
is  unusual  for  so  Lite  a  date  as  17X0.  and  it  corresponds  more  with  Kicscner's 
work  of  ten  years  before,  notably  the  two  roll-top  desks  made  tor  Kings 
Louis  XV  and  Stanislas  Lest  zynski  of  Poland,  both  completed  about  1769. 
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the  queen  herself,  and  that  little  indication  was  given  of  the 
number  of  authenticated  pieces  which  exist,  but  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  not  included  m  the  exhibition.  I  he  gaps 
were,  in  fact,  filled  with  pieces,  superb  in  themselves  and  in  the 
best  style  of  the  period,  but  many  of  which  had  little  or  no  direct 
connection  with  the  queen. 

It  is  not  perhaps  always  realised  how  rich  the  English  national 
and  royal  collections  are  in  French  eighteenth-century  art, 
or  that  the  representation  of  this  period  offered  by  the  Wallace 
Collection,  the  Jones  Collection  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mus- 
eum, and  those  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace 
and  at  Windsor,  is  probably  unique  in  the  world,  and  certainly  so 
outside  France  (see  F.  J.  B.  Watson,  Some  Royal  French  Furni- 
ture in  the  English  Royal  Collections,  The  Connoisseur  Coro- 
nation Booh,  1953,  pp.  61-71).  This  fact  is  now  confirmed  bv  the 
recent  bequest  to  the  National  Trust  of  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  de  Rothschild  at  Waddesdon  Manor.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  study  is  to  discuss  some  of  the  objects  which  were 
bequeathed  to  the  British  nation  by  Lady  Wallace  in  1S07,  and 
which,  from  authentic  documents,  can  with  certainty  be 
associated  with  Queen  Marie  Antoinette's  own  possession. 

The  identification  of  these  and  innumerable  works  of  art  made 
for  the  French  Crown,  has  111  recent  years  been  made  possible  by 
the  study  and  partial  publication  of  the  archives  of  the 
Garde  Meuble  de  la  Couronne,  which  have  survived  intact  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  the 
day-book,  or  Journal,  in  which  all  pieces  of  furniture  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  family  were  entered,  and  fully  described,  with 
details  as  to  date,  measurements,  authorship  and  cost.  These  entries 
bear  consecutive  numbers  w  Inch  were  often  also  marked  on  the 
backs  of  the  pieces,  making  possible  the  confrontation  ot  furniture 
and  documents,  yielding  the  full  history  of  each  piece  111  a 
manner  which  often  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or  confusion. 
The  pioneer  work  carried  out  in  this  respect  by  Monsieur  Pierre 
Verlet,  Conservateur-en-chej  du  Departement  des  Objets  a" Art, 
Musee  du  Louvre,  places  historians  and  students  of  the  period 
forever  in  his  debt. 


2  and  3.  This  beautiful  secretaire  and  corner-cupboard  are 
en  suite  {Wallace  Cat.,  pp.137-8,  157-8,  Nos.  F275,  303). 
They  are  both  of  oak  veneered  with  thuya-wood  and  purple- 
wood,  mounted  with  bronze,  chased  and  gilt.  They  arc  botli 
stamped  by  Ricsener.  and  painted  on  the  backs  are  the 
numbers  3208  and  3207  respectively.  The  relevant  entries  in 
the  Journal  reveal  that  both  were  delivered  by  Ricsener  on 
12th  February,  1783,  for  the  Cabinet  intcrieur  de  la  Reine  at 
Versailles.  A  further  document,  however,  shows  thai  they 
were  intended  eventually  for  the  queen's  use  at  the  C  hateau 
de  Marly,  and  they  w  ere  removed  there  on  2nd  December  of 
the  same  year.  /;'/;  suite  also  was  a  chest  of  drawers  (No.  3206) 
which  has  not  been  traced.  Both  pieces  are  ot  the  very  highest 
quality,  particularly  the  rich  golden-brown  ot  the  thuya 
veneer.  This  is  especially  noticeable  when  they  are  compared 
with  the  c  opy  ot  the  corner-cupboard,  which  Lord  I  Icrtford 
had  made  in  the  nineteenth  century,  probably  to  complete  the 
pair,  and  which  is  veneered  with  amboyna  instead  of  thuya- 
wood,  {Wallace  Cat.,  p.  138-9,  No.  F276),  The  mounts  of  the 
secretaire  are  very  similar  to  those  on  that  made  for  the  Petit 
Trianon  (sir  No.  4). 


4.  This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  pieces  of  French 
eighteenth-century  furniture  to  have  survived.  It  is  the  secretaire  delivered 
by  Riesener  on  8th  March,  1783,  for  the  queen's  use  at  the  Petit  Trianon 
{Wallace  Cat.,  pp.  154-6,  No.  F302).  It  is  of  oak,  veneered  with  a  very- 
elaborate  marquetry  in  the  design  of  a  trellis  enclosing  water-lilies.  The 
woods  used  in  this  superb  inlay  arc  mainly  holly,  casuarina-wood  and 
purple-wood,  while  the  design  and  technique  are  very  characteristic  of 
Riesener's  work,  and  appear  on  a  number  of  other  pieces  made  for  the 
queen  (notably  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  No.  F247 
(sec  No.  5) ;  the  secretaire  and  chest  of  drawers  in  the  Frick  Collection,  and 
the  mechanical  table  made  in  1778,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York;  also  the  chest  of  drawers  made  in  1782  for  Marly,  in  the  Louvre.  The 
last  two  pieces  were  exhibited  at  Versailles  in  1955,  Nos.  718,  770).  The 
piece  is  stamped  by  Riesener,  and  the  marks  on  the  back  include  the  partially 
obliterated  inventory  number,  which  should  read  3210;  the  letters  CT 
beneath  a  crown  denoting  Chateau  dc  Trianon,  which  was  the  official  mark 
of  the  smaller  of  the  two  palaces,  and  the  circular  mark  of  the  Garde  Meuble 
de  la  Reinc  (sec  p.  10).  The  bronze  mounts  on  the  Trianon  secretaire  are  of 
quite  exceptional  precision  and  delicacy.  They  arc  in  the  manner  of  the 
famous  Pierre  Gouthierc,  and  the  bronze  plaques  are  in  that  of  the  sculptor, 
Clodion.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  later  history  of  the  secretaire  until  it  was 
bought  by  the  4th  Marquess  of  Hertford  at  the  sale  111  Paris  of  the  effects  of 
M.  Henri  Didier,  in  1868  (ioth-i  ith  June,  [868,  lot  [48,  10,300  francs).  A 
writing  tabic  en  suite  with  it  was  delivered  tor  the  queen's  use  on  the  same 
date.  This  is  perhaps  identifiable  with  one  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  at  Hamilton  Palace  and  sold  111  1SS2  (Christie's,  17th 
fune  1882,  lot  303,  reproduced  in  the  sale  catalogue). 


5.  The  identity  of  this  chest  of  drawers  presents  certain  problems.  It  is 
veneered  on  oak  with  the  same  fretted  marquetry  as  that  which  appears  on 
the  Trianon  secretaire  (sec  No.  4),  and  is  also  elaborately  mounted  with 
gilt  bronze.  The  frieze  incorporates  the  monogram  M.  A.,  in  the  same 
form  as  it  appears  on  the  other  pieces  known  to  have  been  made  for  the 
queen,  and  the  top  is  of  vert  des  Alpcs  marble.  The  piece  does  not  bear 
Riesener's  stamp,  but  the  number  3063  is  painted  beneath  the  marble  slab. 
Under  this  number  in  the  Journal  appears  a  secretaire  delivered  by  Riesener 
on  28th  October,  1 780,  again  for  the  Cabinet  intcricur  de  la  Reine  at  Versailles. 
But  under  the  preceeding  number  3062  is  a  commode  delivered  on  9th 
October  of  the  same  year,  also  by  Riesener.  The  description  of  this  com- 
mode corresponds  in  most  particulars  to  the  Wallace  Collection  chest  of 
drawers,  except  for  discrepancies  with  regard  to  the  marquetry  trophy  on 
the  front,  and  to  the  length.  The  piece  undoubtedly  shows  signs  of  adapta- 
tion, and  as  Mr.  F.  J.  B.Watson  has  ingeniously  demonstrated  (W  allace 
Cat.,  pp.  1 1 5-7,  No.  F247),  it  seems  probable  that  at  some  time  it  became 
badly  damaged,  was  entirely  reconstructed  on  a  rather  smaller  scale,  and 
that  the  inventory  numbers  became  confused.  It  seems  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  piece  in  its  original  form  was  in  fact  made  by  Riesener  for  the 
queen  in  1780.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Journal,  however,  where  it  was 
intended  to  be  placed. 


6.  In  passing  now  to  pieces  which  come  under  the  heading  of  bronzes 
d'atneublement,  rather  than  furniture,  this  mantel  clock  (Wallace  Cat.,  p.  127, 
No.  F263)  is  mainly  of  gilt-bronze,  but  the  vase  and  pedestal  on  which  it 
stands  arc  of  bronze  enamelled  blue-black.  The  movement  is  signed  on  the 
dial  by  the  clockmakcr,  Robert  Robin  (1742-99).  An  entry  in  an  inventory 
of  clocks  belonging  to  the  queen  and  cared  for  by  Robin,  which  was 
drawn  up  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  reads  as  follows: 

39 — tine  pendule  a  trois  enfants  composce  d'un  socle  en  bronze  sur  lequcl 
sont  trois  enfants  representant  les  arts  appuyes  stir  tin  bout  dc  eolonne  en  faux 
lapis  sur  lcquel  est  tin  vase  tcrmine  par  le  troisieme  enfant.  Le  mouvement  a 
sonnerie  dn  nom  dc  Robin. 

This  description  corresponds  so  closely  to  the  clock  in  question  that  it 
seems  likely  that  it  refers  to  it,  but  we  do  not  know  when  it  was  made. 
The  inventory  docs,  however,  show  that  it  was  at  the  Chateau  dc  Saint 
Cloud,  and  the  clock  was  later  in  the  possession  of  Paul  Demidoff,  Prince 
of  San  Donato.  It  was  bought  by  Lord  Hertford  at  the  San  Donato  sale  in 
Paris  (24th  March,  1870,  lot  255,  14,000  francs). 
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8.  Few  of  the  objects  so  far  mentioned  have  a  plcasantcr  or 
more  intimate  connection  with  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
than  two  gilt-bronze  candlesticks,  one  of  which  is  here  shown. 
They  arc  from  a  set  of  four  made  in  1 78 1  for  the  Cabinet  dc  la 
Meridienne,  the  small  room  in  the  Petits  Appartements  dc  la 
Rciuc  at  Versailles,  which  was  redecorated  in  this  year  by 
Forestier  and  the  brothers  Rousseau,  after  designs  by  Richard 
Mique.  Both  the  candlesticks  and  the  wall  decorations  incor- 
porate dolphins  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  first 
Dauphin  on  22nd  October,  1781.  The  entry  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Garde  Mciible  (published  by  P.  Verlet,  Burlington 
Magazine,  XCII  (June  1950),  p.  155.  Sec  also  Wallace  Cat., 
p.  94,  Nos.  F164-5)  shows  that  these  were  designed  and 
made  by  a  craftsman  named  Pitoin,  who  worked  for  the 
Crown  from  about  1764  onwards,  and  tor  Madame  du  Barry, 
but  whose  full  identity  otherwise  is  doubtful.  These  candle- 
stuks  show  him  to  have  been  .1  bronze-worker  ol  the  ver) 
highest  accomplishment,  and  few  pieces  of  gilt  bronze  of  the 
period  approach  them  in  delicacy  and  precision  of  casting  and 
chasing.  Both  of  them  are  in  fact  more  akin  to  goldsmiths' 
work  proper  than  to  sculpture  in  bronze.  The  price  given  is 
3,000  livrcs  which  was  later  reduced  to  2,800.  This  is  an 
important  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  royal  archives 
can  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  arts  in  France,  and  enable 
us  to  establish  the  identity  of  craftsmen  working  at  that  time. 
The  second  pair  of  candlesticks  mentioned  in  the  accounts 
were  probably  those  which  appeared  in  the  Erich  von  Gold- 
schmidt-Rothschild  sale  at  Berlin  in  1931  (i6th-2ist  March, 
1931,  lot  362;  reproduced  in  sale  catalogue,  pi.  70).  Their 
present  whereabouts  are  unfortunately  unknown. 


7.  This  exquisite  perfume-burner  {Wallace  Cat.,  pp.  143-5,  No.  F292)  of 
jasper,  richly  mounted  with  gilt  bronze,  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
Firstly  because  it  was  known  to  have  been  in  the  queen's  personal  posses- 
sion at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  secondly  because  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  fully  authenticated  works  of  the  famous  fondeur-ciseleur,  Pierre 
Gouthiere,  to  whom  so  many  bronzes  of  this  date  have  been  attributed 
without  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  made  in  the  1770's  by  Gouthiere  for  the 
due  d'Aumont.  It  appears  in  the  duke's  inventory,  and  again  in  the  sale  of 
his  possessions  after  his  death  in  i782.The  catalogue  of  this  sale  is  illustrated 
and  reproduces  an  engraving  of  this  piece,  where  it  is  said  to  be  by  Gou- 
thiere. As  he  is  known  to  have  worked  for  the  duke,  and  as  reference  is 
made  to  him  during  his  life-time  in  connection  with  this  particular  piece, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  authorship  of  it,  and  it  consequently  provides 
a  touchstone  for  judging  his  style  in  the  working  and  chasing  of  gilt 
bronze.  At  the  d'Aumont  sale,  the  perfume-burner  was  bought  by 
J.  B.  P.  Le  Brun,  on  behalf  of  the  queen,  for  12,000  livrcs.  It  remained  in 
her  possession  until  1789,  when  her  collection  of  small  objects  was  deposited 
with  the  dealer,  Dominique  Daguerrc,  in  order  that  they  could  be  sent  tor 
safety  to  Saint  Cloud.  Because  of  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  this  became 
impracticable,  and  the  collection  remained  with  Daguerrc  who  eventually 
handed  it  over  to  M.  E.  Lignereux,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  business. 
In  1793  the  pieces  were  reported  on  by  the  Republican  Coniitc  de.<  Arts,  as 
propres  a  augmenter  le  Musec  national,  and  an  inventory  was  taken  in  which 
the  perfume-burner  is  described.  Under  the  First  Consulate,  the  collection 
was  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Musee  National,  but  a  number  of 
objects  appear  to  have  been  removed  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  It  seems  certain  that  the  perfume-burner  was  one  of  these,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  collection  is  now  in  the  Louvre  (sec  C.  Ephrussi, 
Gazette  da  Beaux-Arts,  18792,  p.389  ff).  The  piece  appeared  again  in  1831, 
at  the  sale  in  Paris  (31st  May,  183 1,  lot  26)  of  M.  Fournier,  where  it  was 
sold  for  1,200  francs.  In  1865,  it  finally  came  up  for  auction  at  the  sale  (21st 
April,  1865,  lot  19),  also  in  Paris,  of  the  prince  dc  Beauvau,  where  it  was 
bought  by  Lord  I  lertford  for  the  much  larger  sum  of  31,900  francs. 
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9.  One  of  a  sot  of  four  gilt  bronze  wall-lights  w  hich  arc  among  the  imcst  of  their  kind.  Tlffl 
royal  accounts  show  that  they  were  delivered  for  use  in  the  queen's  bedroom  at  Saint  Cloud  on  6th 
September,  17X7,  and  they  are  there  recorded  and  fully  described  in  an  inventory  of  the  chateau  made 
in  1788.  (The  documents  were  published  by  P.  Verlet,  Burlington  Magazine,  loc.  ext.;  see  also  Wallace 
Cat.,  p.  196-7,  Nos.  374-7.)  The  accounts  also  show  that  they  were  modelled  and  cast  by  Louis  Gabriel 
Felois,  and  gilded  by  Galle,  under  the  supervision  of  Jean  Haure.  Both  the  latter  craftsmen  also  worked 
at  Saint  C  loud  on  the  modifications  to  the  secretaire  (see  No.  1).  Felois  was  a  maitre  fondeiM 
ciseleur  et  dorcur,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  de  Saint  Luc  in  1777.  These  wall-lights  are  the 
latest  pieces  made  lor  the  queen  111  the  Collection,  and  their  extremely  high  quality  is  characteristic  ofl 
the  type  of  work  w  hich  was  being  produced  in  the  years  immediately  preceeding  the  Revolution.  1 

10.  These  four  wall-lights  were  made  for  the  queen's  apartments  at  the  Chateau  de  Conipiegne  in  1787 
(see  P.  Verlet,  loc.  (it.,  and  1 1  'allace  (."<».,  pp.  193-S,  Nos.  F366-9).  The  accounts  of  the  Garde  Meuhle  show 
that  they  are  after  a  model  by  Martin  (probably  Gillcs  Francois,  working  c.  1713-95),  cast  by  one  of  the 
brothers  Forestier,  and  gilded  by  the  famous  Pierre  Philippe  Thomire,  under  the  supervision  of  Jean 
I  laure.  The  inventory  of  Conipiegne,  made  in  1791,  shows  that  three  pairs  of  wall-lights  answering  to 
the  same  description  and  measurements  were  then  in  the  Grand  Cabinet  or  Salon  desjeux  de  la  Reina 
The  third  pair  may  possibly  be  that  in  the  Waddesdon  Manor  Collection.  As  has  been  seen,  the 
Foresticrs  worked  for  the  queen  at  Versailles,  and  Haure  was  employed  both  there  and  at  Saint  Cloud. 

11.lt  w  ould  seem  appropriate  here  to  mention  tour  other  objects  in  the  Wallace  Collection  which  have 
been  traditionally,  but  with  far  less  certainty,  associated  with  the  queen.  This  magnificent  chest  of 
draw  ers  is  veneered  on  oak  w  ith  Japanese  and  European  lacquer  beneath  a  fretted  mount,  and  framed 
w  ith  purple-wood  stained  black.  The  mounts  are  all  of  gilt  bronze  including  the  remarkable  caryatid 
figures  at  the  fore-corners.  The  piece  is  stamped  J.  DUBOIS,  and  may  in  fact  be  by  the  famous ebeniste, 
Jacques  Dubois.  More  probably  it  is  by  his  son,  Rene,  and  the  mounts  were  made  in  the  family  atelier. 
It  was  tor  long  known  as  The  Marriage-coffer  of  Queen  Marie-Antoinette,  but  the  origin  of  this 
tradition  is  obscure,  and  it  bears  no  marks  or  royal  inventory  numbers  of  any  kind.  Mr.  F.J.  B.  Watson 
has  conclusively  shown  {Wallace  Cat.,  pp.  112-4,  No.  F245)  that  the  now  vanished  marriage-coffer 
made  tor  the  Dauphine  Marie  Antoinette  in  1770  by  Evalde,  Bocciardi  and  Gouthicrc  from  designs  by 
Belanger,  was  of  a  completely  different  character,  and  the  Wallace  piece  is  in  fact  a  chest  of  one  large 
drawer,  rather  than  a  coffer.  It  was  purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Wallace  from  the  Parisian  dealer, 
Miallet,  in  1X7:1  for  90,000  francs,  and  although  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  furniture  in  his 
collection,  its  associations  with  the  queen  are  no  longer  tenable. 
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12.  Most  unusual  and  attractive  is  tins  necklace  ot  ivory  pique  (Wallace  Collation:  Catalogue  of  Furniture 
itc,  1920,  No.  XX  A2S).  This  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  queen  to  the  princesse  de  Lamballc, 
who  was  wearing  it  when  she  was  murdered  by  the  mob  on  3rd  September,  1792.  As  is  well-known, 
Mine,  de  Lamballc  was  one  of  the  queen's  most  intimate  friends,  and  shared  her  imprisonment  in  the 
Temple  for  a  week.  After  her  assassination  her  head  was  placed  on  a  pike,  and  carried  before  the  queen's 
windows.  The  necklace  consists  of  a  gold  chain  strung  with  eleven  balls  of  ivory  decorated  in  gold 
pique  with  various  emblems  ot  the  French  royal  house:  the  flcur-dc-iys,  the  tongue  of  flame,  and  the 
shell.  The  letter  H  between  two  coronets  also  appears  on  the  largest  ball.  The  jleur-de-lys  was  the  prin- 
cipal device  adopted  by  the  French  kings,  while  the  flame  is  that  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  which 
was  their  highest  order  of  chivalry.  The  shell  is  one  of  the  devices  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michel,  founded 
by  King  Louis  XI  in  1469.  The  significance  of  the  crowned  H  is  not  clear,  but  as  it  is  flanked  on  the  large 
ball  by  the  flame  device,  it  is  perhaps  worth  remembering  that  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit  was  founded 
in  1578  by  King  Henri  III,  the  last  King  of  France  of  the  House  of  Valois.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
ivory  balls  with  their  pique  decoration  date  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  a  date  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  years  later  has  been  tentatively  given  to  them.  The  question  ot  whether  or  not  they 
belonged  to  the  queen  must  inevitably  remain  in  some  doubt,  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence. 

13  and  14.  Two  further  objects  (Wallace  Collection:  Catalogue  of  Furniture,  etc.,  1920,  Nos.  XXIII  A13, 
23):  a  small  benitier  of  silver,  repousse,  chased  and  gilt,  and  a  hand  mirror  also  ot'  silver,  pierced  and 
chased,  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  queen.  But  both  traditions  are  tenuous  and  obscure.  The 
former  piece  is  in  the  advanced  rococo  style  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  favoured  by  Marie  Antoinette  at  any  time;  and  the  latter  is  Italian,  probably  seventeenth 
century,  but  possibly  later.  Without  more  evidence,  it  would  be  unwise  to  press  these  traditions 
further. 
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A  Silver-Enamel  Cross 
in  the  Carrand  Collection 


THE  CARRAND  COLLECTION  in  the  Museo 
J-  Nazionalc  in  Florence,  opened  to  the  public  in  the  autumn 
or  last  year,  contains  an  altar  cross  of  remarkable  quality  and 
interest  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  unnoticed  (Nos.  I-6).1 
This  cross,  with  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  on  the  sub- 
sidiary arms,  follows  a  pattern  for  altar  and  processional  crosses 
widespread  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  cross  proper  stems 
from  a  delicately  proportioned  chapel  rising  out  of  a  flat  base 
which  rests  upon  six  cast  lions.  All  the  figures — the  Christ,  Mary 
andjohn,  and  the  two  half-length  angels,  one  on  either  arm  of  the 
cross,  holding  respectively  a  sun  and  a  moon — are  cast  in  silver. 

It  is,  however,  the  mosaic-like  embellishment  of  the  cross  in 
translucent  silver-enamel  that  gives  the  impression  of  real 
splendour.  Four  enamel  plaques  with  figures  of  the  Evangelists, 
alternating  with  a  raised  ornament  of  vine-leaves,  decorate  the 
base.  The  Evangelist  figures  are  in  violet,  green  and  ochre  enamel, 
the  ground  in  blue  enamel.  Enamel  ornament  also  covers  the 
whole  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  cross.  This  ornament  consists 
of  a  sequence  of  circles  each  with  an  opaque  red  centre  and 
translucent  blue  enamel  ground.  Four  spandrel-shaped  spaces 
surround  each  circle  and  are  decorated  with  a  trefoil,  left  raised 
in  the  silver,  the  surround  being  filled  alternatingly  with  a 
translucent  green  and  an  opaque  red  enamel.  The  four  ends  of 
the  cross  itself  are  pistil-shaped  and  flanked  by  a  pair  of  crockets. 
Here  the  pattern  of  circles  gives  place  to  a  leaf  ornament  in 
ochre  and  green  enamel  against  a  blue  enamel  ground.  The 
combination  of  the  dehcately  moulded  goldsmith's  work  with 
the  coloured  lights  of  the  translucent  enamel  gives  an  impression 
of  a  precious  and  immaterial  splendour,  characteristic  of  artistic 
aims  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  this  cross  has  been  mentioned 
it  has  been  described  as  Tuscan  work  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.2  Yet  stylistic  analysis  completely  contradicts  this 
description,  for  neither  the  small  figures  nor  the  enamels  have 
any  analogy  in  style  with  Italian  craftsmanship,  apart  from  a 
general  relationship  that  exists  between  works  of  similar  date. 
Italian  translucent  silver-enamel  (lavoro  di  basso  rilievo),  produced 
in  Tuscany  and  Umbria,  is  distinct  both  in  style  and  technique 
from  Franco-Rhenish  silver-enamel  (email  de  basse  taille).3  The 

1  Silver-gilt.  Height:  47.5  cm. 

2  Collection  Carrand  an  Bargello  (Editions  Sangiorgi,  Rome,  1895),  No.  51 
('Florentine,  second  half  of  fifteenth  century');  Mush'  National  de  Florena  an 
Bargello — La  Collection  Carrand  (Extrait  de  la  Revue  LES  ARTS,  Paris,  n.d.), 
Fig.  22  ('Tuscan,  end  of  fourteenth  century');  I.  Machetti,  Oraji  senesi  (La  Diana, 
IV,  1929),  p.  63  ('Sienese,  fifteenth  century');  R.  F.  Burckhardt,  Der  Busier 
Miinsterschatz  (Die  Kunstdenkmdler  der  Schweiz:  Basel-Stadt,  Vol.  II,  Basle,  1933), 
Fig.  112  ('Tuscan,  end  of  fourteenth  century');  F.  Rossi,  //  Museo  Nazionale  di 
Firenze  (La  Libreria  dello  Stato,  Rome,  n.d.),  p.  63  ('fifteenth  century').  A  Northern 
origin  of  the  Cross  was  first  suggested  by  the  author,  in  Kunstchronik,  March,  195  5, 
p.  78  (review  of  K.  Guth-Dreifuss'  Transluzides  Email  in  der  ersten  Halfte  ties  14. 
Jahrhunderts  am  Ober-,  Mittel-  und  Niederrhein,  in  Basler  Studien  zur  Kunstgeschichte, 
Vol.  IX,  Basle,  1954). 

:l  See,  for  Italian  silver-enamel,  most  recently  1*.  Toesca,  //  Trecento  (Storia 
dell'Arie  Italiana,  II,  Turin,  1951),  p.       ct  seq. 
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first  impression,  on  seeing  the  most  important  example  of 
Italian  silver-enamel,  the  Reliquary  of  SS.  Corporale,  made 
for  Orvieto  Cathedral  by  Ugolino  di  Vieri,  is  of  the  vivid  colours 
of  the  enamels  that  completely  cover  the  silver  ground.  The  flat 
silver  relief  of  the  figures  aims  primarily  at  bringing  out  their 
plastic  quality,  and  one  notices  especially  the  sensitive  modelling 
of  the  heads.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Northern  silver-enamel,  pro- 
duced in  Northern  France  and  the  Rhineland,  the  main  stress  is  on 
graphic  means  of  expression,  and  the  carving  possesses  a  sharp 
and  edgy  quality.4  The  flesh  parts  of  the  figures  are  almost 
invariably  left  raised  in  the  silver,  as  in  the  Evangelist  enamels  of 
the  Carrand  Cross :  otherwise,  the  whole  figure  is  left  raised  and 
is  described  solely  by  engraved  lines  filled  with  the  same  blue 
enamel  as  that  of  the  surrounding  raised  ground.  This  indicates 
the  derivation  of  the  technique  of  translucent  silver-enamel  from 
that  ot  the  last  stages  of  development  of  copper  enamel  (email 
champleve).  Furthermore,  the  saturation  of  colour  of  the  Northern 
enamels  is  distinct  from  the  often  splendidly  colourful  quality 
of  Italian  enamels. 

Although  figurative  enamels  occur  only  on  the  base  of  the 
Carrand  Cross  they  provide  the  most  important  point  of 
reference  for  a  closer  localisation  of  the  work.  They  are  closest 
in  style  to  enamels  from  the  North  of  France,  some  of  which 
were  certainly  made  in  Paris,5  including  the  splendid  ewrer  in 
Copenhagen,  whose  fleur-de-lis  stamp  indicates  an  origin  in 
Paris;  the  older  parts  of  the  once  enamelled  censer  in  Stockholm, 
also  with  the  fleur-de-lis  stamp;  and  the  enamels  on  the  base 
of  the  silver  Madonna  presented  by  the  French  Queen  Jeanne 
d'Evreux  to  St.  Denis  in  1339  (Nos.  7  and  8).  Common  to  these 
works  is  the  precision  and  elegance  of  the  drawing,  seen  at  its 
best  in  the  concise  and  formal  characterisation  of  the  heads. 
This  style  has  its  immediate  parallel  in  Paris  book  illumination 
of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.6  Once  this 
characteristic  treatment  of  silver-enamel,  specifically  belonging 
to  Paris,  is  recognised,  it  is  possible  to  localise  other  works: 
if  not  precisely  in  Paris,  at  least  in  the  district  subject  to 
its  immediate  influence,  which  we  consider  to  include  the 
whole  of  Northern  France  and  Flanders.7  In  this  group  may  be 

'  See  also  the  introduction  to  K.  Guth-Dreifuss,  op.  cit.;  and  most  recently, 
A.  Andersson,  Silberne  Abendmahlsgerdte  in  Schweden  aus  dem  XIV  Jahrlnindert, 
Stockholm,  1956,  p.  145  et  seq. 

5  See,  for  Paris  silver-enamel,  especially:  M.  Mackeprang,  Vases  sacres  emailles 
d'origine  fran(aise  du  quatorzieme  siecle  conserve's  dans  le  Musi'e  national  de  Danemark, 
Copenhagen,  1921;  C.  R.  af  Ugglas,  Bidrag  till  den  medeltida  Guldsmedskonstens 
Historia,  II,  Stockholm,  1948,  p.  325  et  seq.;  K.  Guth-Dreifuss,  op.  cit..  p.  14  et  seq. 

6  This  style,  first  seen  111  the  Sainte  Chapelle  Gospels  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  continues  to  the  miniatures  in  the  Belleville  Breviary  illumi- 
nated by  Jean  Pucelle  in  1343.  The  miniatures  by  the  Maitre  aux  Boqueteaux,  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  the  first  to  strike  a  new  note.  See  the 
illustrations  to  H.  Martin,  La  miniature francaise  du  XIHe  au  XVe  siecle,  Paris,  1924. 
For  the  close  connection  between  book  illumination  and  enamel  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  see  C.  Oman,  'The  Swinburne  Pyx'  in  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XCII, 
1950,  p.  337  el  seq. 

'  See  K.  Guth-Dreifuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  15  et  seq. 
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1.  Altar  Cross.  Northern  France,  c.  1340/50.  Carrand  Collection, 
Museo  Nazionale,  Florence. 

2.  The  back  of  the  Carrand  Cross. 

3.  Detail  of  the  Carrand  Cross. 

4.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  from  the  Carrand  Cross. 

5.  The  figure  of  St.  John  from  the  Carrand  Cross. 

6.  The  base  of  the  Carrand  Cross. 
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included  a  chalice  in  the  National  Museum,  Copenhagen;  a 
paten,  dated  1333,  in  the  same  museum;8  a  medallion,  bearing 
a  scene  of  a  Unicorn  hunt,  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum, 
Munich;"  a  portable  altarpiece  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum, 
Milan  (Nos.  9  and  10);1"  a  folding  portable  altarpiece  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna  (No.  11);"  a  triptych  in 
Namur  C  athedral;1-  a  crosier  in  the  Treasury  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  (No.  I2);':1  a  folding  portable  altarpiece  in  the  col- 
lection of  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  Paris;  and  finally  the  Carrand 
Cross.  Although,  in  certain  details,  differences  of  quality  exist, 
due  to  the  different  workshops,  this  group  of  works  displays  .1 
common  regional  character,  which  is  surely  that  of  Paris.  The 
Milan  altarpiece  is  particularly  interesting  because  ofits  technique; 
tor  w  hile  the  outside  of  the  wings  are  treated  with  the  traditional 
email  champleve,  leaving  the  figures  raised  and  describing  them 
by  the  engraved  lines,  as  was  the  case  in  the  enamels  of  the 
St.  Denis  Madonna,  the  insides  of  the  w  ings  are  decorated  with 
a  fully  developed  niidil  tic  basse  tailic.  Thus  the  more  modern  and 
more  splendid  technique  was  reserved  for  Feast  Days  when  the 
altarpiece  was  opened  (Nos.  8-10). 

It  is  not  only  in  the  figurative  enamels,  but  also  in  other  details, 
that  the  Carrand  Cross  is  related  to  the  group  referred  to  above. 
For  instance,  the  four  ends  of  the  cross  are  similar  to  the  lid-boss 
of  the  Copenhagen  ewer.  The  softly  rolled  crockets  at  the  end 
of  the  cross  and  on  the  head  of  the  Cologne  crosier  are  almost 
identical,  and  the  head  of  the  crosier,  like  the  stem  of  the  cross, 
rises  from  a  similar  delicately  proportioned  chapel.  In  both  cases, 
also,  the  goldsmith  has  aimed  to  produce  an  effect  of  precious 
stones  in  the  mosaic-like  application  of  the  enamel:  in  the  one 
case  employing  a  row  of  circles,  111  the  other  of  square  lozenges. 
The  rotating  forms  of  the  vine-leaf  ornament  on  the  base  of  the 
cross  (here  a  reference  to  the  Passion)  occur  in  the  enamel 
ornament  of  the  crosier.  The  leaf  ornament  on  the  four  ends  of 
the  cross  appears  in  the  same  form  in  the  gables  of  the  Milan 
altarpiece. 

Finally,  the  style  of  the  small  silver  figures  of  the  cross  has  its 
immediate  counterpart  in  the  ivories  of  Northern  France  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  century.14  The  specifically  French  con- 
ception of  the  cross  is  further  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with 
the  chapel  cross  originally  in  the  Basle  Cathedral  Treasury,15 
a  work  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  general  form  of  which  is  that  of 
the  Carrand  Cross,  but  whose  softly  flowing  lines  and  animated, 
narrow-shouldered  figures  are  completely  at  variance  with  the 
precise  and  rational,  and  at  the  same  time,  refined  quality  of  the 
French  work.  To  extend  in  further  detail  this  rapid  indication 
of  stylistic  and  technical  connections  must  await  a  fundamental 
study  of  the  art  of  the  goldsmith  in  fourteenth-century  France. 


s  J.  J.  M.irquct  tic  Vasselot,  Uorfevrerie  et  I'etuaillerie  mix  XUIe  et  XII  V  siecles,  in 
Histoire  de  I' art  depnis  les  premiers  temps  Chretiens  jusqit'a  nos  jours,  ed.  A.  Michel, 
Vol.  II,  Pt.  2,  Paris,  1906,  p.  984;  M.  Mackeprang,  op.  cit.,  p.  6  et  .%•<•</.,  Pis.  1-4; 
C.  11.  .if  Ugglas,  171.  cit.,  p.  359,  note  66. 
9  E.  Steingrabcr,  Alter  Schmuck,  Munich,  [956,  Fig.  35. 

111  Invent  No.  s.24.  A  very  similar  type,  also  common  in  ivory  carving,  is 
represented  by  a  portable  altarpiece  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
(from  the  Schloss  Gracht  Collection;  O.  v.  Falke  and  H.  Frauberger,  Deutsche 
Schmelzarbeiten  ties  Mittelalters,  Frankfort,  1904,  PI.  1  1 1),  and  by  a  portable 
altarpiece  m  Seville  Cathedral  (R.  Koechlin,  Les  ivoires gotiques,  Paris.  1904,  p.  1 1 

11  From  the  Treasury  of  Salzburg  Cathedral.  See  Osterreichische  Kunsttopoqraplve, 
Vol.  IX  (Die  kirchlichen  Denkmale  der  Stadt  Salzburg),  Vienna.  1912,  PI.  XII. 

12  Exposition  des  Tresors  d'Art  de  la  Province  de  .Wiuiur.  |ulv-September  195c. 
Guide  Illustre,  p.  6,  PI.  XII. 

13  See,  most  recently,  K.  Guth-Dreifuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  91  et  seq.,  as  from  Pans. 
Compare  also,  especially  the  figures,  with  a  crosier  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit 
Museum,  London  (Cat.  of  Pastoral  Staves,  No.  7). 

14  See  R.  Koechlin,  op.  cit.,  PI.  XCVII1  (No.  558),  PI.  XCIX  (No.  564),  PI.  C 
(No.  570),  and  PI.  CV  (No.  631). 

15  R.  I  .  Hun  khardt,  op.  tit.,  figs.  1 10  et  seq. 


7.  Ewer.  Paris,  c.  1330  40.  National  Museum, 
Copenhagen. 

8.  Base  of  the  silver  Madonna  presented  by  Jeanne 
d'Evreux  to  St.  Denis  in  1339.  The  Louvre. 

9.  Portable  altarpiece — the  front  of  the  altar  opened. 
Northern  France,  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Museo  Poldi  Pezzoli,  Milan. 

10.  The  back  of  the  altarpiece  in  the  Poldi  Pezzoli 
Museum. 
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A  Wedgwood  Dairy 
in  a  French  Collection 


BY  JEAN  FERAY  (Inspecteur  des  Monuments  Historiques) 

I 


Part  of  a  large  set  of  Wedgwood 
dairy  ware,  which  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  made  for  the 
Due  d'Orleans'  house  at  Le 
Raincy.  There  a  'ferine  ornee', 
which  included  a  dairy,  was  set 
up  in  about  1775  as  a  result  of  a 
fashion  set  by  Marie  Antoinette. 


A PARTICULAR  sec  or  dairy  ware,  sonic  pieces  from 
which  arc  published  now  for  the  first  time,  illustrates  a 
curious  phase  in  Franco-British  artistic  relations  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  French  Revolution.  A  tradition  in  the  family  of  the 
present  owner  claims  that  it  was  made  tor  the  Due  d'Orleans 
house  at  Le  Raincy,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  product 
of  the  Wedgwood  pottery  at  Burslem. 

Le  Chateau  de  Raincy  was  acquired  by  the  Orleans  family  in 
1769  and  in  about  1775  its  formal  gardens,  which  had  been  laid 
out  by  Le  Notre,  were  remodelled  1)  I'AtioLiisc.  Numerous 
follies  and  "delights'  sprang  up  amid  the  copses  of  the  land- 
scaped park. — a  gothic  tower,  a  Chinese  pavilion,  a  Russian 
village  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  ferine  orncc  consisting  of 
several  buildings  one  of  which  was  a  dairy.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  rage  for  private  dairies  where  the  richest  and  greatest 
could  indulge  in  the  rustic  pleasures  of  a  simple  life — without  any 
of  its  disadvantages.  Marie  Antoinette  probably  set  the  fashion  .it 
the  Petit  Trianon,  and  soon  all  the  most  elegant  of  her  courtiers 
were  busy  whiling  away  sunny  hours  milking  cows,  churning 
cream  and  patting  butter  in  exquisitely  ornamental  dairies  like 
those  at  Saint  Cloud,  La  Muette  and  Rambouillet  where  even  the 
pails  were  made  of  the  most  delicate  Sevres  porcelain. 

These  bucolic  pursuits  were  however  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  revolt  of  real  peasants  ami  even  the  liberal  minded  Due 
d'Orleans,  known  as  Philippe  Egalite,  who  voted  with  the 
regicides  in  the  Convention,  was  unable  to  save  his  head  from 
the  guillotine.  I  lis  estate  at  Le  Raincy  was  confiscated  and 
turned  into  a  sfate  agricultural  establishment.  Hut  this  attempt 
to  transform  a  farm,  which  had  been  intended  to  provide 
relaxation  for  an  aristocrat,  into  an  enterprise  that  might  prove 
profitable  to  the  People  was  not  a  success,  and  the  whole  estate, 
its  buildings  and  their  contents  were  put  up  to  auction  by  the 
Directoire  government  in  [795.  The  set  of  dairy  w  are  is  then  said 


to  have  been  bought  by  some  residents  of  Clichy-sous-Bois 
one  of  whose  descendants  still  owns  it.  The  spacious  park  ol 
Le  Raincy  has  now  been  swallowed  up  bv  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

The  set  of  dairy  equipment  consists  of  thirty-three  pieces  of 
plain  glazed  lavender  blue  ware  decorated  with  .1  narrow 
apple  green  band  and  edged  with  cream.  It  bears  no  mark  but 
is  made  of  high  quality  pottery  with  a  hard  smooth  even  glaze, 
and  its  design  is  identical  with  a  set  of  'dairy  ware'  illustrated  in 
(osiah  Wedgwood's  first  pattern  book  issued  about  1775.  All  the 
utensils — cream-vases,  butter  tunnel  and  plates — are  typical  of 
Wedgwood's  products  in  the  1 770's  when  the  chaste  neo- 
classical style  was  winning  popularity  in  both  England  and 
France.  Their  shapes  are  derived  from  classical  vessels  but  they 
are  none  the  less  utilitarian  and  110  pains  have  been  spared  over 
the  design  of  such  important  details  as  handles,  lids,  spouts  and 
strainers,  in  this  early  attempt  to  create  a  truly  functional  style. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  introduce  such 
modern  English  vessels  into  his  newly  modelled  house  at  1  e 
Raincy.  A  fervent  admirer  of  the  English  parliamentary  system, 
which  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  establish  in  France,  he  was 
known  as  an  Anglomaniac.  Like  many  contemporaries,  he  laid 
out  his  grounds  in  the  English  manner  and  indulged  in  the 
English  sport  of  horse  racing.  And  when,  just  before  the 
Revolution,  he  found  himself  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
he  had  the  prudence  to  remove  his  famous  collection  of  pictures 
from  the  Palais  Royal  111  Paris  and  dispose  of  it  in  London.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  he  ordered 
pottery  for  his  dairy  from  the  Wedgwood  factory  which  had 
supplied  many  English  country  houses  (including  Shugborotlgh) 
with  similar  wares.  Philippe  Egalite  would,  furthermore,  have 
found  a  sympathiser  with  his  political  notions  in  [osiah  Wedg- 
wood who  was  to  tell  Erasmus  Darw  in  111  17N0  that  he  'rejoiced 
111  the  glorious  Revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  France'. 
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A  Masterpiece 

of  French  Craftsmanship 

A  'Table  a  la  Bourgogne'  by  Oeben 

BY  F.J.  B.  WATSON 


WHEN  Henry  Havard  was  compiling  liis  monumental 
Dictionnaire  d'  Anicublcment  sonic  seventy  years  ago  he 
included  under  the  heading  Tabic  a  long  list  ot  specialised  types 
amongst  winch  was  the  table  a  la  Bourgogne.1  But  all  he  could 
record  was  that  the  name  appeared  on  an  advertisement  label 
issued  in  i  75  i  by  the  Parisian  ebeniste  Balthazar  Coulon  where  it 
is  listed  amongst  other  types  of  table  (en  vuide  poche,  en  ecrans  et  a 
stars,  a  I'Anolaise  etc.)  which  could  be  procured  from  his 
establishment  An  fort  Bureau  de  Vlsle,  rue  Platriere.2  But  otherwise 
Havard  had  to  admit  himself  entirely  baffled  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  name. 

I  [owevcr,  a  few  years  later,  when  J.  J.  Guiftrey  published  the 
inventory  taken  after  Jean-Francois  Ocben's  death  in  1763,  the 
phrase  appeared  no  less  than  three  times  in  contexts  which  made 
the  type  of  furniture  it  described  fairly  clear,  though  it  threw  no 
light  on  the  actual  import  of  the  word  'Bourgogne'  in  this 
connection.  The  inventory,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  two 
famous  ebenistes  G.  Joubert  and  [.  Dubois,  lists  among  the  pieces 
found  in  Ic  magasin  ayant  rue  sur  la  Cour  des  Princes  at  the  Arsenal 
where  Oeben  lived: 

52.  Item,  line  table  a  la  Bourgogne,  de  26  ponces  de  long  sur  35 
ponces  de  haut  et  19  ponces  de  large,  dans  laquelle  est  par  derriere 
inie  biblioteque  montante  qarnie  an  devant  d'un  petit  abattant, 
et  an  dessous  deux  tiroirs,  et  encore  an  dessous  une  petite  table 
de  lit  et  tin  marchepied  en  prie  Dieu,  le  tout  placque  de  bois  de  rose 
et  amaranthe  a  fond  oris  en  mosaique,  orne  de  deux  fortes  moulures 
de  bronze  uny  an  pourtour  du  dessus  de  lad. table  et  biblioteque 
montante,  prisee    260  liv. 

53.  Item,  une  autre  table  a  la  Bourgogne,  de  meme  hauteur,  longueur 
et  largeur  que  telle  cy  dessus  decritc,  placquee  aussy  de  bois  de  rose 
et  amaranthe  sans  aucuns  bronzes,  prisee    120  liv.3 

In  another  room  two  secretaires  en  Bourgogne*  were  also  listed, 
though  these  were  in  an  entirely  incomplete  state,  the  unveneered 
carcases  alone  being  in  existence.  They  differed  in  size,  in  the 
number  of  drawers,  and  perhaps  in  general  construction  from 
the  two  items  quoted  above. 

The  elaborate  mechanical  table  described  under  item  52  of  the 
inventory  has  been  generally  and  convincingly  identified  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  eighteenth-century  furniture, 
the  meuble  de  toilette  a  transformations  which  belonged  formerly  to 
M.  Leon  Reinach  and  is  now  amongst  the  most  treasured 
possessions  of  that  great  Parisian  collector,  M.  Richard  Penard  y 
Fernandez  (No.  2).*  This  remarkable  piece  corresponds  in  every 

1  Vol.  IV,  Col.  1 1 12. 

-  The  label  has  since  been  printed  in  full  in  Salverte:  Les  Ebenistes  du  .VI  IIIe  Steele, 
sub  voce  Coulon. 

3  Nottvelles  Archives  de  I' An  Francois,  3e  Serie,  c.15  (1899),  pp.  .135  6. 

4  Nouvelles  Archives  etc..  loc.  cit.  p.  324. 

0  The  best  reproduction  showing  all  its  essential  components  is  to  be  found  in 
Connaissance  des  Arts  for  December,  1955,  p.  91-  I  should  like  to  express  here  my 
sense  of  obligation  to  my  friend,  M.  Richard  Penard  y  Fernandez,  for  allow  ing 
me  on  numerous  occasions  to  examine  this  and  other  furniture  in  his  incomparable 
collection  with  .1  generosity  that  collectors  do  not  invariably  extend  to  students. 


particular  (including  size)  with  the  inventory  description  and 
bears  the  stamp  J.  F.  Oeben'.  However,  even  without  this,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  inventory  description,  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  as  his  by  bearing  all,  or  almost  all,  the  stigmata  ofl 
the  highly  personal  style  of  Riescner's  great  master  and 
predecessor. 

Pieces  of  this  sort  are  of  the  utmost  rarity.  They  were  costly 
(the  inventory  valuation,  certainly  well  below  the  market  value, 
is  amongst  the  highest  listed)  and  their  elaborate  and  delicate 
construction  made  them  particularly  liable  to  damage  and 
destruction.  The  only  other  example  of  such  a  table  a  la  Bourgogm 
hitherto  known  appeared  in  the  Guerault  sale  in  1935. 6  Yet 
although  generically  similar  to  the  Reinach-Penard  piece  it  differs 
in  several  particulars  both  from  the  inventory  description  and  the 
surviving  example,  notably  in  having  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  drawers  and  a  different  and  less  satisfactory  silhouette. 

Recently,  however,  whilst  examining  the  collection  of 
Sir  Harold  Wernher  at  Luton,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  come 
across  a  third  example  which  I  have  little  hesitation  in  identifying 
as  the  second  table  a  la  Bourgogne  listed  as  item  53  in  the  Inventory 
of  Ocben's  workshop  quoted  above  (Nos.  1,  3,  4  and  5).  This 
piece7,  which  exactly  matches  M.  Penard's  table-toilette  in  shape, 
size,  decoration  and  mechanical  fitments,  is  in  the  form  of  a  low 
chiffonier  or  small  chest  of  drawers  veneered  with  a  typical  Oeben 
marquetry  of  lozenge  or  repeating  cube  design  in  tulip-wood, 
banded  with  purple-wood  and  inlaid  with  those  narrow  double 
filets  of  box  and  ebony  which  M.  Verlet  has  noted  as  particularly 
distinguishing  Ocben's  own  work  from  that  of  his  imitators.8 
Externally  it  appears  to  contain  five  drawers  in  front;  though  in 
fact  there  are  only  four,  since  the  front  of  the  two  uppermost 
forms  a  single  unit  hinging  as  a  flap  like  the  drop-front  of  a 
secretaire.  The  mounts  are  of  a  simple,  late  Louis  XV  character, 
sparsely  used  as  was  generally  Ocben's  practice.  The  top  is  unusual 
since  it  consists  of  two  rcctang-ular  slabs  of  red  Griotte  marble 
with  rounded  ends  each  framed  with  a  boldly  designed  hollow 
moulding  of  gilt-bronze  (the  reason  for  this  diversion  will  be- 
come apparent  shortly).  As  is  generally  the  case  with  Ocben's 
work,  the  general  form  is  of  a  late  Louis  XV  style  character  with 
bowed  front  and  curving  sides  swelling  outwards  towards  the 
back  and  tall  legs  with  a  slight  cabriole. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  piece  is  its  mechanical 
equipment.  The  drawers  extend  merely  for  half  the  depth  of  the 
carcase.  When  a  handle  is  fitted  (No.  3)  onto  a  small  thole-pin 

11  Deuxieme  Vente,  May  16th,  1935,  lot  88  (repr.) 

7  Height  when  closed:  37?  ins.;  when  fully  extended:  58I  ins.;  width  28  i1  ins.; 
depth  [93  ins.  The  drawer  handles  and  keyhole  escutcheons  appear  to  be  nineteenth- 
century  modifications  which  must  originally  have  resembled  the  Louis  XV 
lifting  handles  at  the  sides.  I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Sir  Harold 
Wernher  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity  to  examine  this  piece  in  detail,  for 
having  it  photographed  with  much  care,  and  for  allowing  me  to  reproduce  and 
disc  uss  it  here. 

8  Les  Metibles  <lu  XI  7//c  Steele;  II  Ebenisterie,  (1956)  p.  53. 


I  2 

1.  The  obscure  term  'table  a  la  Bourgogne'  appeared  twice  in  the  inventory  of  his  workshop  taken  after  J-F.  Oeben's  death  in  1763.  Two  rare  pieces 
of  French  furniture  are  probably  identifiable  with  this  inventory  reference.  One  of  the  Oeben  pieces  referred  to  (Item  53)  is  seen  above  and  belongs  to 
Sir  Harold  Wernher,  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordshire. 

2.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  French  eighteenth-century  furniture:  item  52  from  the  Oeben  inventory,  the  'meuble  de  toilette  a  trans- 
formations' now  in  the  collection  of  M.  Richard  Penard  y  Fernandez,  the  great  Parisian  collector. 


recessed  into  the  right-hand  side  of  the  piece  and  turned,  a 
shallow  bookcase  rises  slowly  out  of  the  rear  section,  being 
operated  by  a  complex  system  of  ratchets  and  counterweights 
contained  within  the  body.  This  bookcase,  veneered  like  the 
rest  of  the  piece  with  tulip-wood  banded  with  purple-wood,  has 
rounded  ends  and  contains  two  shelves.  It  is  closed  in  front  by  a 
rising  and  falling  slide  which  can  be  fixed  in  the  closed  position 
by  means  of  a  gilt-bronze  turn-button.  In  this  it  differs  from  the 
Penard  (and  the  Gucrault)  table  on  which  the  bookcase  has  a 
hinged  glass  door.  The  inventory  description,  however,  specifies 
an  abattant  to  close  the  book  shelf  and  it  seems  likely  that  the 
glass  doors  are  a  comparatively  recent  modification  and  that 
both  pieces  were  originally  fitted  with  a  slide  like  that  on  the 
piece  at  Luton  Hoo.  In  the  case  of  furniture  so  evidently  intended 
for  travelling,  this  would  clearly  be  far  safer  than  a  fragile  glass 
panel. 

The  bookcase  lias  prominent  semi-cylindrical  ends,  into  the 
bottom  of  each  of  which  .ire  set  a  pair  of  small  brass  levers  with 
turned-up  ends.  On  drawing  out  one  of  these  the  corresponding 
end  of  the  bookcase  revolves  on  its  vertical  axis  to  reveal  a 


cylindrical  recess  fitted  with  three  shelves  and  travelling  equip- 
ment— a  Mennecy  pommade  pot.  an  engraved  glass  tumbler, 
knives  and  forks,  etc.  The  second  lever  is  used  to  close  this 
cylindrical  set  of  shelves. 9 

It  is  in  the  character  ot  its  internal  fitments  that  the  Wernher 
meuble  a  transformations  differs  somewhat  from  its  companion  in 
the  Penard  Collection.  The  upper  drawer  of  the  latter  is  fitted 
with  divisions  for  toilet  receptacles,  etc.  The  piece  .it  Luton  Hoo 
has  unfortunately  suffered  somewhat  in  the  past  from  the  effects 
of  central  heating  and  from  a  somewhat  clumsy  and  amateur 
restoration  of  the  mechanism.  At  some  period  of  its  history  the 
interior  of  the  top  was  'gutted'.  At  present  this  is  merely  lined 
with  a  simple  veneer  of  purple-wood  ami  otherwise  entirely 
empty.  But  the  impression  given  is  that  it  formerly  contained 
compartments  or  pigeon-holes  and  was  perhaps  a  writing-desk. 

The  drawer  below  this  is  merely  lined  with  blue  watered  silk 
attached  with  galloon  as  was  the  common  practice  w  ith  French 

"  Neither  of  the  other  two  tables  .1  A:  Bourgogne  retains  the  fittings  in  these  shelves. 
It  is,  ot  1  nurse,  quite  hkel v  that  those  in  the  Luton  I  loo  piece  may  be  rcpla«  cnicnts 
of  earlier  fittings. 
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A  further  view  of  No.  I  (cf.  No.  2  for  almost  identical  shape,  size 
and  mechanical  fitments),  showing  the  handle  which  operates  a  system 
of  ratchets  and  counterweights.  One  of  its  operative  features  is  to 
raise  a  shallow  bookcase  out  of  the  rear  section. 

4  and  5.  This  third  drawer  of  the  Wernher  'meuble  a  transformations', 
when  released,  reveals,  on  the  under  side,  an  elaborate  system  of  springs 
and  purple-wood  levers,  converting  it  into  a  table  or  writing  desk. 


^4 


furniture  in  the  nineteenth  century  (a  large  number  of  pieces  in 
the  Wallace  Collection  have  been  so  treated).  In  the  Rcinach- 
Penard  piece  this  section  consists  of  two  small  drawers  set  side- 
by-side  and  containing  compartments  for  writing  accessories, 
sealing  wax,  etc.  It  is,  however,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  third 
drawer  (Nos.  4  and  5)  that  Ocben's  mastery  of  the  ebeniste's  craft 
is  most  fully  displayed.  In  both  pieces  this  drawer  can  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  from  the  carcase  by  pressure  on  a  concealed 
spring.  It  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  box,  the  lid  inlaid 
with  a  panel  of  green  leather  tooled  with  gold,  and  veneered  on 
all  three  sides  with  the  same  lozenge-shaped  marquetry  as  is  used 
on  the  exterior  of  the  piece.  At  the  sides  and  back  where  this 
marquetry  has  been  protected  from  the  effects  of  light,  dirt  and 
polish,  it  has  retained  all  its  original  beauty  of  colour — pink, 
yellow  and  purply-brown — which  must  have  given  the  whole 
piece  a  most  striking  effect  when  it  was  new. 

On  turning  this  drawer  upside  down  an  elaborate  system  of 
springs  and  purple-wood  levers  (No.  4)  is  revealed.  When  the 
two  central  levers  are  pinched  together  four  short  S-curved  legs  of 
tulip-wood  spring  out  from  recesses  at  the  ends  (No.  5)  and  the 
drawer  is  thus  converted  into  a  table  or  writing-desk  for  use  in 
bed  or  on  the  knees  whilst  travelling  in  a  carriage  (No.  5).  The 
leather  panel  at  the  top  can  be  slid  backwards  (No.  5)  in  grooves 
to  reveal  a  recess  fitted  with  compartments  of  silvered  metal  for 
ink,  sand  and  pens,  etc.,  whilst  behind  this  is  a  larger  recess  for 
papers. 

The  lowest  drawer  of  M.  Penard's  piece  of  furniture  (No.  2) 
is  designed  so  that  the  front  drops  forward  as  a  flap  to  reveal  its 
interior  lined  with  padded  velvet.  The  'apron'  of  this  drop  is 
ingeniously  adapted  to  provide  sufficient  leverage  for  this 
drawer  to  be  used  as  a  pric-Dicti.  No  such  fitment  now  remains 
in  the  Luton  Hoo  piece,  the  lowest  drawer  of  which  is  now 
merely  a  drawer  lined,  like  those  above,  with  blue  watered  S.Ik. 
The  construction  of  the  sides  of  the  drawer,  however,  strongly 
suggests  that  it  has  been  modified  at  some  time  and  in  all 
probability  it  originally  provided  its  owner  with  a  well-padded 
kneelcr  for  devotional  purposes. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Luton  Hoo  table  a  la 
Bourgogne  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  given  to  the  present 
owner's  father  by  his. retired  partner,  the  well-known  French 
collector,  Jules  Porges,  and  must  therefore  have  remained  in 
France  after  the  Revolution.  The  Pcnard  piece  first  came  into 
the  public  eye  when  it  was  111  the  Leon  Rcinach  Collection. 
Yet  it  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  hitherto  that,  like  so  much 
of  the  finest  eighteenth-century  French  furniture  111  collections 
all  over  the  world,  it  came  from  England,  since,  in  1885,  it 
appeared  in  the  sale  of  the  famous  Beckett-Denison  Collection 
and  can  be  identified  quite  easily  in  the  dim  t^arly  photograph 
with  which  the  catalogue  is  illustrated.10  It  has  recently  been 
claimed  that  M.  Penard's  table  a  hi  Bourgogne  (No.  z)  once 
belonged  to  Mine  dc  Pompadour,  who  was  one  of  Ocben's  most 
important  clients.  Her  lawyer,  Cervais  Le  Chauve,  certainly 
intervened  several  times  during  the  compilation  of  the  inventory 
taken  after  Oeben's  death  to  point  out  that  a  number  of  pieces  in 
the  workshop  were  in  fact  the  property  of  the  duchesse-marquise 
and  were  only  temporarily  in  Oeben's  hands  for  repair."  The 
pieces  claimed  did  not,  however,  include  the  completed  table  a  hi 
Bourgogne.  Nor  does  any  such  piece  appear  in  the  extensive 
inventories  taken  after  Mine  de  Pompadour's  death  just  over  .1 
year  later,  although  a  special  section  relating  to  the  Motel  de 

10  June  6th  ff.  lot  535  bt.  Werthenner  £315. 

11  Notwelles  Archives  etc.;  loc.  cit.  pp.  302  3. 


Pompadour  at  Paris  is  headed  Pieces  d ebenisterie  raportees  par  le 
sieur  Oeben.12  Either  piece,  however,  is  of  a  type  which  would 
certainly  have  appealed  to  her  taste. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  find  Oeben's  stamp  on  the  piece  at 
Luton  Hoo,  it  probably  exists  either  beneath  the  marble  slabs 
which  are  fixed  down  by  gilt-bronze  mouldings  or  concealed 
111  some  not  easily  accessible  place  within  the  carcase.  A  complete 
dismemberment  of  the  piece  might  be  necessary  to  find  it. 
Furniture  bearing  Oeben's  stamp  is  rarely  found;  for  it  was  less 
than  two  years  before  his  death  that  he  acceded  to  pressure  from 
the  Corporation  des  Menuisiers  Ebenistes  and  became  a  registered 
maitre  and  thus  entitled  to  stamp  his  pieces.  Before  that  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  position  as  an  ouvrier  dc  la  Couronne 
which  permitted  him  to  practice  without  being  a  member  of 
the  guild.  But  after  his  death  his  widow,  Marguerite  Vandercruse 
(sister  of  the  ebeniste  using  the  stamp  R.  V.  L.  C.)  continued 
(as  she  was  fully  entitled  to)  to  use  the  stamp  until  her  husband's 
greatest  and  most  famous  assistant  Riesener  became  a  maitre 
himself  and  she  married  him.  Many,  probably  the  majority,  of 
the  pieces  bearing  Oeben's  stamp  are  thus,  certainly  Riesener  s 
work  made  after  Oeben's  death  whilst  he  was  still  merely  chej 
d'atelier  to  the  w  idow  Oeben.13  But  the  two  tables  a  la  Bourgogne 
were  complete  (save,  in  one  instance,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
bronzes)  before  Oeben's  death.  It  is  he,  therefore,  who  must 
receive  the  credit  for  their  conception  and  execution. 

Such  small  mechanical  pieces  as  these  two  tables  came  into 
existence  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  fashion  for  much  smaller  rooms  for  which 
multi-functional  furniture  was  particularly  appropriate  and 
partly  as  the  result  of  the  influx  of  German  craftsmen  into  France 
from  the  mid-eighteenth  century  onwards.  These  craftsmen 
were  particularly  skilled  in  devising  ingeniously  constructed  pieces 
(David  Roentgen,  the  most  successful  of  them  all,  carried  such 
ingenuity  almost  to  excess).  But  their  fashionable  success  was 
probably  due  as  much  to  the  naive  amusement  provided  by  their 
ingenious  construction  as  to  their  beauty  or  utility.  M.  Verlet  is 
no  doubt  correct  in  suggesting  that  it  was  the  exceptionally 
elaborate  mechanical  fitments  rather  than  the  remarkable  design 
and  craftsmanship  of  the  Bureau  du  Roi  which  appealed  to  Louis 
XV  and  justified,  111  his  eves,  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
money  spent  on  its  construction. 

One  further  point  remains.  Why  were  such  pieces  called 
a  la  Bourgogne'.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  until  some  contemporary  document  is  found  to 
enlighten  us.  May  it  not  be,  however,  that  the  name  is  taken 
from  the  young  due  de  Bourgogne?  Oeben  himself  certainly 
supplied  the  Garde  Alcalde  with  an  elaborate  fauteuil  mechanique 
for  the  sickly  young  prince,  a  piece  which  could  be  converted 
amongst  other  functions  to  serve  as  a  voiture  a  promener.  On 
14th  October,  [758,  Louis  XV  purchased  from  Lazare  Duvaux 
a  bookcase  with  mechanical  fittings  to  be  livre  cite:  Mgr.  Ic 
Due  dc  Boiir^oouc.'1  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  such  'toys'  and  in  consequence  furniture  dealers 
baptized  them  with  his  name-: 

12  see  f.  Cordey:  Inventaire  des  Biens  de  Madame  de  Pompadour  redige  apres  son  dices 
(I'.nis  1939). 

13  The  well-known  drop-front  secretaire,  also  in  Sir  Harold  Wcrnher's  collection 
{Three  French  Reigns  (1933)  C.'.it.  No.  4.90  repr.  p.  66)  is  .1  striking  instance  of  tins 
Although  it  is  twice  stamped  J.  F.  OEBEN,  certain  constructional  features  indicate 
quite  ilc. irly  tli.it  it  was  entirely  |.  II.  Ricsener's  work. 

"  Lii're-Joumal  dc  Lazare  Duvaux  ed.  Courajod  (Paris  1S73)  i  ll.  item  3240.  The 
prime,  son  of  the  I  )auphin,  .mil  elder  brothei  of  the  Inline  I  ouis  XVI  w.is  to  die 
three  years  Liter  .it  the  age  often. 


An  Unpublish 


Louise  Julie  Constance 
de  Rohan-Rochefort, 
Comtesse  de  Brionne. 
Life-size  marble  bust  by 
Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne  II. 
(Palazzo  Reale,  Turin). 


Mist  by  Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne 


TEAN-BABTISTE  LEMOYNE  II  (1704-1778),  the  last 
I  and  most  distinguished  member  of  a  remarkable  family  of 
sculptors,  is  now  remembered  chiefly  for  his  portrait  busts  of 
which  more  than  a  hundred  have  survived  and  which  provide  a 
portrait  gallery  of  his  famous  contemporaries  only  equalled,  in 
quality  and  range,  by  the  pastels  of  La  Tour.  Unlike  his  successor 
[ean-Antoine  Houdon,  Lemoyne  was  often  more  successful  with 
his  female  than  with  his  male  sitters  and  his  powers  as  a 
portraitist  reached  their  height  during  the  decade  1760-1770 
when  his  great  series  of  Royal  and  Court  busts  culminated  in 
such  masterpieces  as  those  of  Madame  dc  Pompadour,  Mile 
de  Malboissiere  and  the  Duchcsse  d'Harcourt.  To  this  important 
group  can  now  be  added  a  hitherto  unrecorded  marble  at  the 
Palazzo  Rcalc,  Turin,  (left)  which  is  inscribed  Louise  Julie 
Constance  Rohan  par  I.  B.  Lemoyne  1 76 5 . 1  Apart  from  the 
provenance,  about  which  the  Royal  Archives  at  Turin  are 
unfortunately  silent,  the  authenticity  and  essential  facts  about 
this  imposing  image  of  aristocratic  hauteur  are  therefore  firmly 
established,  and  this  exquisitely  chiselled  marble  must  now  take 
its  place  among  the  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  French  eighteenth-century 
j  scuplture.  Nevertheless,  the  Turin  bust  presents  several  interesting 
problems  to  the  historian  of  art,  since  a  sketch  in  plaster  and 
two  other  versions  in  marble  are  known  to  exist  and  have  been 
recorded  by  Prof.  Reau  in  his  work  on  the  Lemoyne  family. '- 

Louisc  Julie  Constance  dc  Rohan-Rochefort,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  de  Rohan,  Comtc  dc  Rochcfortand  Prince  de  Montau- 
ban,  was  born  in  17273  and  in  1751  married  Charles-Louis  de 
Lorrain,  Comte  dc  Brionnc,  as  his  third  wife.  At  the  time  of 
Lemoync's  portrait  she  was  therefore  thirty-eight  years  old  and 
a  widow,  the  Comte  de  Brionnc  having  died  in  1761.  She  was, 
I  of  course,  a  prominent  figure  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI  and 
I  later  became  the  bien-aimee  of  Gustavus  III  of  Sweden,  that 
I  liberal-minded  monarch  whose  assassination  in  1792  provided 
I  Verdi  with  the  plot  for  Ballo  in  Maschera.  Gustavus  was  also  to 
play  an  important  part  in  Lemoync's  bust  of  his  favourite. 

Lemoyne  had  been  connected  with  the  powerful  de  Rohan 
family  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career;  tor  his  master, 
Robert  le  Lorrain,  was  attitre  to  the  de  Rohans  and  through  his 
influence  Lemoyne  obtained  his  first  important  commission,  the 
decoration  of  the  oval  Salon  in  the  Hotel  Soubise  in  1737.  In  the 
same  year  he  carved  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  recorded  busts,  that 
of  the  Princess  de  Rohan,4  which  is  now  unfortunately  lost. 
In  1763  he  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  a  terracotta  bust  of  the 
Comtessc  de  Brionnc,  and  two  years  later  a  marble  bust  of  the 
same  sitter.  The  marble  was  acclaimed  by  all  the  leading  critics 
of  the  day — except  Diderot.  'A  portrait  bust  of  astonishing 
fidelity',  [journal  Encyclopcdiqne);  'An  admirable  work  in  every 
respect',  (Avant-Courenr),  while  Mathou  de  la  Cour  declared  it 
to  be  among  the  best  of  Lemoync's  portraits — 'that  of  the 
Comtessc  de  Brionnc  especially  attracts  and  holds  our  attention. 

1  I  .im  indebted  to  the  Dottessa  Andrcina  (inscri  tor  drawing  my  attention  to  this 
bust  and  to  the  Soprintcndentc  dci  Monumcnti  in  Pieinonte  for  permission  to 
reproduce  it. 

2  Louis  Reau:  I  tie  Dynastie  de  Sculpteurs  tin  W  ill'  Stale.  I.es  Lcmoynes,  (Paris, 
1927)  p.  93.  Cat.  No.  89. 

3  I  follow  Reau's  chronology  although  Anselme,  Angc  et  Simplicien:  Histoirc 
Cenealogique  et  Chronologique  tie  hi  Maison  Royale  de  France.  Vol.  9  Pari  II  p.  204, 
give  1734  as  the  date  of  her  birth. 

4  Reau:  <>/>.  (it.  No.  S7  in  the  Catalogue. 


BY  JOHN  FLEMING 

We  admired  the  model  in  terracotta  w  hen  it  was  exhibited  in 
1763:  the  finished  work  in  marble  displays  an  even  greater  sense 
of  majesty  combined  with  sweetness  of  character.  It  is  a 
monument  consecrated  to  Beauty  by  Genius.  Having  seen  this 
bust  of  the  Comtessc  de  Brionnc  one  realizes  that  there  is  only 
one  artist  who  is  capable  of  creating  a  truly  beautiful  head;  and 
only  M.  Lemoyne  can  impart  so  much  life  to  marble  and  render 
that  proud  look  which  reveals  so  clearly  the  Great  Soul  within 
and  which  immediately  commands  our  respect'.  Diderot  alone, 
who  had  never  been  an  admirer  of  Lemoyne,  abstained  from 
these  almost  universal  eulogies.  'Monsieur  Lemoyne,  Monsieur 
Lemoyne',  he  wrote,  'you  must  learn  how  to  handle  marble, 
that  difficult  and  refractory  medium  which  does  not  easily 
permit  itself  to  be  shaped  by  the  first-comer.'  He  was  particularly 
caustic  about  the  manner  in  which  Lemoyne  had  treated  the  hair, 
considering  his  almost  impressionistic  technique  to  give  no  more 
than  an  'indication' — in  fact  the  bust  was,  in  Ins  opinion,  little 
better  than  a  sketch. ' 

Both  the  terracotta  and  marble  appear  to  have  been  executed 
for  the  sitter  and  to  have  passed  into  her  collection.  However, 
Gustavus  III  soon  became  envious  of  these  vivid  representations 
of  his  favourite  and  begged  her  to  send  them,  or  one  of  them, 
to  him  in  Stockholm.  Eventually,  in  17S1,  after  many  letters  of 
entreaty,  he  obtained  the  plaster  and  then,  or  later,  two 
marble  versions  one  of  which  is  recorded  as  being  in  the  Royal 
Bed  Chamber  at  Stockholm  in  1791  and  the  other  at  the  Royal 
Pavilion  at  Haga  in  1792/  The  plaster  and  one  marble  are  now 
in  the  National  Museum.  Stockholm  (Nos.  376  and  40s). 
Neither  is  signed,  but  they  were  correctly  identified  by  A. 
Lindblom  in  1924  and  attributed  by  him  to  Lemoyne.7 

The  bust  at  Turin  varies  in  a  few  small  but  significant 
details  from  those  at  Stockholm  which  show  the  sitter  without 
any  flowers  in  her  hair  and  with  her  shawl  fastened  a  little  lower 
on  her  breast.  Moreover  the  carving  of  the  Turin  bust  appears 
to  be  slightly  crisper  and  more  sensitive  than  that  of  the 
Stockholm  version  in  marble — so  tar  as  the  latter  may  be 
judged  from  a  photograph — though  both  are  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Lemoyne  himself.  As  the  bust  at 
Turin  is  dated  1765 — the  others  being  without  inscriptions — 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  identical  with 
that  exhibited  at  Paris  in  the  same  year;  though  unfortunately 
the  critics  who  praised  it  so  warmly  neglected  to  say  whether  the 
sitter  wore  flowers  111  her  hair  or  to  mention  any  other  detail  by 
which  we  might  now  be  able  to  confirm  its  authenticity.  It 
might,  in  any  event,  be  dangerous  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
sometimes  hasty  words  of  contemporary  critics  though  one  is 
tempted  to  claim  that  the  Turin  bust  corresponds  more  closely 
than  the  Stockholm  version  to  the  'sketch'  which  Diderot 
castigated  for  its  impressionistic  handling  of  the  hair.  A  further 
problem  is  set  by  the  inscription  on  the  base  —  ET  MENS 
DIVINIOR — which  was  presumably  engraved  to  the  order  of 
some  ardent  admirer  of  the  Comtessc  dc  Brionnc. 

5  Reau:  171.  cit.  p.  93,  94.  The  quotation  by  Mathou  de  la  Cour  is  from  Lettra  .1 
Monsieur  X  stir  les  peintres,  les  sculptures  et  les  gravtires  exposees  an  salon  tin  Louvre 
en  [765. 

"See  A.  lindblom:  Deux  bustes  de  Jean-Baptiste  Lemoyne  (Revue  dc  I'Art, 
Vol.  XLVI  pp.  112-121).  Reau  reproduces  the  Stockholm  marble,  op.  tit  pi.  71. 
•  op.  t  it.  lot .  dt. 
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French  Drawings 

of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

in  the  Royal  Library,  and  other  Libraries,  in  Turin 


TH  E  drawings  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Turin  were  purchased 
in  i  865  by  Carlo  Alberto  of  Savoy,  through  the  agency  of  an 
amateur  antiquarian,  Vopato,1  from  dealers  in  London  and  Paris. 
Therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  their  provenance  by  documents. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  cases  we  can  follow  their  earlier  history  by 
observing  the  stamps  of  important  collectors,  such  as  those  of 
Richardson  (Senior  and  Junior)  Reynolds,  Hudson,  Mariette 
de  Damery  and  Lagois. 

Among  the  group  of  eighteenth-century  drawings  now  under 
consideration,-'  some,  being  signed,  present  no  difficulty  in 
attribution.  Others  are  still  the  subject  of  discussion  as  to  their 
authorship.  The  series  may  be  begun,  or  prefaced,  by  a  drawing 
by  Raymond  La  Fage:  and  the  reason  for  pausing  to  consider  a 
work  by  this  prolific  artist,  who  died  in  1690,  is  that  we  have 
here  a  very  fine  example  (about  1673),  of  the  period  of  his  early 
youth.  Drawings  of  this  type  interested  not  only  the  art  connois- 
seurs but  also  the  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  work  in  question,  a  Diana  and  Callisto  (No.  1),  in  pen  and 
black  ink  with  light  wash,  27-5  cms.  17-5  cms.  (No.  16328), 
is  signed  in  the  right-hand  bottom  corner  R.  Lafage.  It  may  be 
assigned  to  the  year  1673,  which  makes  it  contemporary  with  the 
'tans'  in  the  Louvre,  representing  'The  Seasons'  (Nos.  27356, 
27355>  -739')  and  almost  contemporary  with  the  Diana  Hunting 
(Louvre  No.  27354)  signed  at  the  bottom  5  //.  tin  matin,  Lafage 
1 4  Janvier.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  superior  in  quality.  The  group 
is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  'Bacchanals'  and  'Battles'  of 
La  Fage  at  a  maturer  age,  and  to  note  the  Arcadian  intonation 
which,  although  derived  from  the  engravings  of  the  Fontainc- 
bleau  School  and  the  mannered  style  of  the  Flemings,  is  yet 
treated  with  a  lightness  which  attracted  the  petits  maitres  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  pen  strokes  of  the  Turin  example,  seen  through  the  taint 
colour  wash,  are  remarkable  for  their  refinement,  particularly  in 
the  drawing  of  the  landscape.  It  would  not  therefore  be  surprising 
to  find  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  laudatory  expressions  written 
111  an  eighteenth-century  hand,  such  as  those  found  on  the  back  of 
the  Louvre  fan  depicting  the  Triumph  of  Galatea  (No.  27353)3 
which,  although  dating  from  before  the  artist's  Italian  visit,  seems 
to  have  been  inspired  by  a  composition  of  the  Bolognesc, 
Albani. 

1  Sec  Looser:  Die  Handzeiclmiingen  der  Kdniglichen  Bibliotek  in  i  urin,  in  Rcnertoritim 
fiir  Kunstwissenschaft,  1899,  Vol.  XXII.  pp.  13-21. 

2  These  drawings  are  unpublished,  except-  for  the  mention  of  sonic  of  tl  t  .  >  .,  •  . 
Boucher,  Hubert  Robert)  in  A.  Bertini:  Disegni  Maestri  stranieh  tiellii  Bihlioteca 
Reale  <li  Torino,  S.E.T.  [951,  which  lists  a  careful  selection  made  for  an  exhibit  ion. 
( )t  the  three  drawings  mentioned  only  that  of  H.  Robert  w.is  reproduced. 

:l  'Les  graces  dans  les  aptitudes,  la  fa<  ilitc  dans  la  composition,  unc  plume  ispirituclle 
gouverne  le  caractere  de  ce  dessein'. 


BY  ANDREINA  GRISERI 

Later,  during  and  after  his  journey  to  Italy,  his  work  became 
increasingly  full  of  references  to  the  Roman  scene,  as  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  series  at  Windsor,  representing  the  'Metamor- 
phoses' of  Ovid  (Blunt:  Catalogue  Nos.  73-112).  Much  more 
mannered,  and  much  less  under  the  influence  of  Poussin,  arc 
other  examples  in  the  Ufhzi — such  as  No.  8186  Santareffl 
representing  Time  discovering  the  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture,  which 
fully  justifies  Lavalle's  observation  about  the  nervous  energy  of 
La  Fage's  stroke  and  proves  that,  although  still  adhering  to  the 
'manner'  of  the  Fontainebleau  School,  he  had  discarded  its  more 
subtle  formalisations  in  favour  of  a  more  lively  handling.  This 
bears  witness  to  his  academic  studies  in  the  Italian  'manner'  and  to 
Roman  examples,  as  we  see  in  the  tondi  representing  'Naiads'  and 
'Diana'  (Louvre  No.  27358).  These  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  La  Fage's  work  and  were  formerly  in  the  Mariette  Collection. 

We  see  therefore  how  unequal  and  how  diverse  was  the  range 
of  this  fier  dessinateur,  as  he  was  described  by  Mariette  who 
appreciated  le  mouvement,  le  fracas,  la  joie,  especially  in  his 
'Bacchanals'. 

Academic  but  interesting  studies  arc  those  for  a  St.  Helen 
Discovering  the  True  Cross  (No.  2)  in  the  Turin  National  Library, 
26  cms.  12  cms.,  in  pen  and  black  wash  by  Charles  Francois 
Poerson.  The  attribution  is  by  the  hand  of  the  architect  Filippo 
Juvarra,  the  drawing  having  been  stuck  into  an  album  of  his 
own  designs,  (Ris.  51  4).  Juvarra  had  met  Poerson  in  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  also  later,  in  1715,  when  Poer- 
son was  again  in  Rome,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  recall  his  picture 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  Academicians  of  France  and  of  St.  Luke  in  Rome, 
now  at  Versailles. 

Juvarra' s  interest  in  Poerson' s  drawings  is  to  be  explained  by 
his  love  of  the  academic  painting  which  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and  found  its  typical  exponent  in  Francesco 
Trcvisani,  whom  Juvarra  presented  at  the  Savoy  Court,  together 
with  Van  Loo,  Masucci,  and  later,  Beaumont.  This  example  of 
Poerson's  work,  so  colourless  in  its  mediocrity,  is  nevertheless 
interesting  as  showing  the  source  of  certain  decorative  elements 
in  Juvarra' s  art — figures  for  candelabra,  altar  fronts,  consoles, 
hoiseries,  all  of  which,  however  much  enlivened  by  the  master's 
touch,  were  none  the  less  drawn  from  the  repertory  of  Roman 
rococo,  and  from  certain  examples  now  considered  of  little  value 
in  comparison  with  the  more  brilliant  and  better  known  develop- 
ment of  that  decade.  The  movement  which,  in  addition  to 
Poerson  and  the  painters  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  also 
includes  the  sculptors  Coysevox,  Coustou,  and  finally  Falconet, 
whose  striking  portrait  by  Poerson  is  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Nancy,  was  already  orientated  towards  the  sturdy  style  of  paint- 
ing characteristic  of  Subleyras. 
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1 1.  Raymond  La  Fage.  'Diana  and 
Callisto',  signed  in  the  bottom  right- 
hand  corner.  Pen  and  black  ink  with 
wash,  27  5  cms.  x  17  5  cms.  The  Royal 
Library,  Turin  (No.  16328). 

2.  Charles  Francois  Pocrson.  Studies  for 
!a  'St.    Helen'.    Pen  and   black  wash, 

26  cms.  x  12  cms.  The  National  Library, 
Turin. 

3.  Francois  Lcmoyne.  'Triumph  of 
Louis  XV.  Pen  and  brown  wash,  60  cms. 
x  30  cms.  Civic  Museum,  Turin. 
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In  the  strictest  French-Roman  academic  manner  is  a  design  for 
thc  grand  decoration  or  a  ceiling,  representing  the  Triumph  of 
Louis  XV  (No.  3)  in  pen  and  brown  wash,  so  cms.  30  cms., 
inscribed  in  the  centre  Mr.  he  Moine.  It  is  interesting  also  as 
having  been  found  stuck  in  an  album  or  drawings  by  Claudio 
Francesco  Beaumont,  painter  at  the  Picdmontcsc  Court  between 
1733  and  1767.  The  album  was  purchased  recently  by  the  Turin 
Civic  Museum,  thus  completing  the  most  important  collection  of 
the  drawings  of  this  Piedmontese  painter  who  was  active  in  the 
Royal  Palace  and  the  Churches  of  Turin.  Beaumont  had  met 
Lemoyne  in  Rome  in  1723.  That  he  had  immediately  been  in- 
fluenced by  him  is  clearly  shown  in  Beaumont's  works  111  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Turin.  In  his  earlier  decorations  the  'Prince  s 
Study',  the  'Queen's  Workroom'  ami  111  the  room  containing  the 
'Virtues  of  a  King',  the  influence  is  clearly  that  of  Francesco 
Trevisani  with  whom,  on  Juvarra's  advice,  he  had  lodged.  Yet 
at  a  later  stage,  111  the  remarkable  decoration  of  the  'Chinese 
Cabinet'  completed  in  173  s,  there  is  a  most  marked  resemblance 
to  Lemoyne's  work,  with  a  treatment  similar  to  the  grand 
decoration  of  Versailles. 

This  artistic  exchange  may  of  course  have  been  effected  by 
material  means,  by  the  interchange  of  drawings—  as  is  indicated 
by  the  French  painter's  design  having  been  found  111  Beaumont's 


album.  Moreover  the  design  is  also  interesting  in  connection  w  ith 
the  interchanges  with  Rome  and  Naples,  as  is  revealed  by 
reference  to  the  draw  ings  of  Conca,  who  appears  the  closest,  not 
only  chronologically.  This  influence  is  usually  under-estimated 
by  comparison  with  the  undesirable  influence  of  Venice,  which 
would  however  of  itself  be  insufficient  to  explain  Lemoyne's 
thawing.  A  comparison  with  other  work  by  him  may  be  signi- 
ficant, especially  if  we  study  the  Louvre  drawing  (No.  30598)  also 
representing  the  Triumph  <>/  Louis  A'i ',  32-7  cms.  s  1  •  7  cms. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  an  earlier  version  of  the  Turin  drawing,  as 
not  onlv  several  of  the  characters  but  also  the  plan  of  the  compo- 
sition, with  its  sparse  groups,  are  identical.  The  most  noticeable 
difference  is  in  the  general  arrangement,  which  is.  111  the  Turin 
example,  in  inverse  order  to  that  of  the  version  in  the  Louvre.  1  he 
technique  is  different:  the  Louvre  drawing  is  in  black  crayon,  pen 
and  white  chalk,  ami  the  Turin  drawing  in  pen  and  watercolour, 
m  which  every  detail  is  carefully  elaborated,  as  in  the  transition 
from  a  first  conception  to  a  more  definitive  study. 

Among  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  first  halt  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  a  large  Trophy  0)  the  Chase,  by  Oudry  (No. 
5),  a  still-life  study  ol  a  boar  hanging  from  a  tree,  with  a  hunting 
horn  ami,  below,  a  dog  startling  a  swan  surprised  in  the  rushes, 
against  the  background  of  a  garden  with  a  fountain.  This  is  in 
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6.  Charles  Parroccl.  'Battle'.  Pen 
and  brown  and  grey  wash,  53  -  7 
cms.  x  24-3  cms.  Royal  Library,  Turin 

(No.  16333). 

7.  Charles  Parrocel.  'Battle'.  Pen  and 
brown  and  grey  wash,  37  cms.  x  23  cms. 
Royal  Library,  Turin  (No.  16334). 

8.  After  Fragonard.  'The  See-Saw'.  Pen 
and  brown  wash,  26  cms.  x  19  cms. 
Royal  Library,  Turin  (No.  16323). 
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J  pen  and  brown  wash,  33  cms.        s.2  cms.  (No.  16335).  r'lc 
■.Ira wing  bears  an  old  inscription:  Oudri  fecit.  This  might  be  taken 
or  .1  signature  it  we  did  not  know  that  Oudr)  always  spelt  his 
liamc  with  a  'y'.  The  drawing  is  mentioned  in  Jean  Locquin's 
Mcholarly  catalogue  as  having  been  included  in  the  Hucquier  sale 
ipn  9th  November,  1772  (No.  344). 1  It  clearly  belongs  to  his 
imaturer  period,  when  we  compare  it  with  his  youthful  drawings 
■low  in  the  Louvre  (Nos.  1686  and  1687,  signed  and  dated  1727, 
Bind  No.  3  1493  of  1728).  It  shows  the  typical  repertory,  character- 
istic ol  the  official  Court  painter  of  the  Royal  Hunting  scenes, 
Kind  also  of  the  'Verdures  Fines'  of  Beauvais,  on  which  he  was 
>j .  still  working  in  1740. 

The  design  of  the  Turin  drawing  seems  intended  for  a  decora- 
IJtive  panel,  to  be  painted  in  oils.  Yet  it  also  shows,  in  the  lively 
llportraiturc  of  the  animals  drawn  from  lite  and  in  the  subtle 
Hstrokes  of  colour  wash,  the  precision  of  outline  which  the  painter 
lircscrvcd  for  his  designs  for  cartoons  for  tapestry.  It  shows  a 
Hmcticulousness  which  made  his  designs  burdensome  for  those 
■  employed  in  the  making  of  tapestries:  so  that  in  1755,  exasperated 
Ithey  hailed  the  new  appointment  as  a  liberation  when  Fagon  had 
Irccoursc  to  Boucher.  Yet  the  designs  of  Oudry  were  not  destined 
Ito  exert  their  influence  over  the  Aubusson  workshops  until  much 
later  in  the  century. 

The  importance  of  the  Healing  of  the  Blind  Man  of  Jericho  (No. 
1 4)  in  the  Turin  Royal  Library  (No.  16329),  17-5  cms.     19  cms. is 
[assured  by  its  masterly  quality.  It  is  in  pen  and  grey  wash  with 
traces  of  the  white  chalk  that  had  been  used  for  the  highlights.  A 
marginal  inscription,  and  the  early  inventories,  assign  it  to 
Boucher,  which  appears  to  be  a  correct  attribution — belonging  to 
a  relatively  youthful  and  decidedly  'Italian'  period.  The  influence 
of  Charles  Andre  Van  Loo  is  apparent,  but  the  design  is  entirely 
Roman,  still  'Marattesque'  and  conceived   with  Trevisani's 
studies  in  mind.  The  date  may  be  circa  1750,  or  about  the  time  of 
the  picture  ordered  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  for  the  Chateau 
de  Bellevuc.  The  execution  of  this  design  is  brilliant  being 
I  especially  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  its  composition  and  the 
I  elaboration  of  its  detail.  Also  significant  are  the  white  chalk 
touches,  now  almost  lost,  the  watercolour  preparation,  and  the 

4  Jean  Locquin  in  Archives  de  I'Art  Francois,  VI,  1912,  p.  116,  No.  618:  'Chien  et 
gibier — Un  sanglicr  attache  par  un  pied  a  un  arbre  aupres  d'une  fontaine  et  un 
chien  poursuivant  un  cygne;  a  la  plume  et  au  bistre,  H.19  pouces  4  lignes  (0-53) 
L.12  pouces  4  lignes  (0-33);  Vente  Hucquier  9  Nov.  1772,  No.  334'  No.  593, 
I  described  by  Locquin  on  page  112,  and  apparently  a  pendant,  with  the  same 
I  measurements,  technique  and  subject,  also  passed  through  the  Vente  Hucquier  on 
I  9th  November  1772,  and  is  of  particular  interest  since  it  bears  the  date:  1  7  4  >  • 
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homely  realism  ol  the  foreground,  with  the  Roman  ruins  barely 
indicated  at  the  back.  The  interpretation  is,  however,  profoundly 
baroque,  steeped  111  the  rocaille  medley  of  Italy,  and  perhaps 
derived  from  a  painting  by  Luca  Giordano.  This  has  points  of 
resemblance  with  another  of  Boucher's  drawings,  recently  ac- 
quired by  M.  de  Cailleux,  representing  an  'Adulteress'  in  charcoal 
pencil  with  touches  of  chalk,  27  cms.  43  cms.  The  figures  in 
the  background  and  the  little  dog  (that  could  almost  be  taken  as 
the  artist's  signature)  in  the  foreground,  should  be  compared  with 
another  drawing,  also  in  the  Cailleux  Collection,  representing 
the  Marriaoc  of  Jacob,  24-  5  ems.     30  cms. 

In  the  Turin  Royal  Collection,  also,  are  two  studies  attributed 
to  Philibert  Benoit  de  La  Rue.  These  represent  'Battles'  (No. 
16333,  53 -7  cms.  24-3  cms.,  and  No.  16334,  37  cms.  23  cms. 
in  pen  and  brown  wash)  Nos.  6  and  7.  One  of  these  (No.  6)  is  of 
unusually  elaborate  and  subtle  design,  in  lively  grey  watercolour. 
These  two  should  be  compared  with  another  work  by  La  Rue- 
No.  1  3  1 28  at  Windsor  Castle,  signed  and  dated  1756  and  No.  325 
of  the  Catalogue  drawn  up  by  Blunt,  who  very  properly  also 
assigns  to  Philibert  Benoit  No.  5698  in  the  Louvre,  formerly 
attributed  to  Louis  Felix.  Nevertheless  the  Turin  examples,  drawn 
in  a  more  lively  manner,  are  by  the  same  hand  as  No.  32202  in  the 
Louvre,  signed  by  Charles  Parrocel.  We  find  in  them  the  same 
soldier  figures,  treated  as  if  they  were  fallen  horsemen,  the  same 
swirling  clouds,  the  same  rough  ground  on  which  the  tight  is 
being  waged.  The  new  attribution  therefore  titters  further  con- 
firmation of  the  exchanges  between  the  two  artists. 

Another  drawing  of  particular  interest  is  No.  16323,  26  cms. 
19  cms.,  painted  in  bistre  and  watercolour.  No.  8.  A  modern 
inscription  assigns  it  to  Fragonard  and  it  is  clearly  similar  to  the 
elaborate  sanguine  in  the  Paris  Polytechnic  School,  46  cms. 
33  cms.,  called  The  See-Saw,  which  shows  a  much  lighter  and 
softer  treatment,  with  light  throw  n  on  to  the  figures.  This  version 
was  painted  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  that  Natoire  was  writing 
from  Rome  (27th  August,  1760)  and  referring  to  Fragonard,  who 
was  at  Tivoli  with  Saint-Non:  'he  has  a  tine  taste  in  this  kind  of 
landscape,  into  which  he  introduces  subjects  ot  rustic  lite,  which 
he  is  very  good  at'.  The  drawing  at  Turin  shows  the  composition 
of  the  Paris  drawing  in  reverse  and  is  so  heavy  as  to  resemble  an 
aquatint.  It  is  a  highly  coloured  composition  and  seems  to  throb 
with  the  gleams  ot  light  which  pierce  between  the  branches  of 
the  pine,  lighting  up  the  columns  of  the  temple  behind.  We  are 
reminded  ot  a  recrudescence  of  this  style,  after  Fragonard's 
second  journey  to  Italy,  when  he  returned,  tor  example,  to  the 
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kindred  subject  ot  Colin-Maillard,  destined  for  the  Chateau  of 
Bergeret  at  Negrepelissc.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  hardness,  in 
spite  of  the  skill  shown,  suggests  an  imitator  of  the  last  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  artist  who  was  also  influenced 
by  the  pen  ot  1  lubert  Robert. 

The  next  reproduction  is  of  a  great  watercolour  painting  by 
Hubert  Robert,  a  most  notable  example  signed  by  the  artist 
himself.  Ruins  with  Figures  (No.  9)  is  in  grey,  yellow,  green  and 
rose  watercolour  on  a  prepared  material,  4s '4  cms.  }i  cms., 
No.  [6338  in  the  Turin  Royal  Library.  The  fact  that  it  depicts  a 
Roman  landscape  does  not  in  itself  mean  that  the  drawing  must 
date  from  the  period  ot  Robert  s  stay  in  Rome;  for  it  is  known 
that  even  after  his  return  to  Paris  the  painter  made  use  of  his 
Italian  note-books  as  he  did  of  those  collected  in  the  South  of 
France.  Nevertheless  the  precise  disposition  of  the  light  seems  to 
indicate  the  first  period  of  Robert's  maturity,  when  he  had 
seen  the  works  of  Pannini  as  well  as  the  very  dissimilar  works  of 
Fragonard.  We  find  in  this  Turin  picture  a  most  subtle  and 
elaborate  harmony  of  green  and  rose,  with  a  few  touches  of  red 
in  those  figures  which  even  Diderot  would  not  have  considered 
out  ot  place.  They  are  perfectly  attuned  to  their  surroundings 
and  are  absorbed  in  such  delightful  conversation  that  we  are  led 
to  wonder  whether  the  subject  might  be  none  other  than  the 
Considerations  on  the  Grandeur  and  Decadence  of  the  Romans.  The 
colour  is  nevertheless  softened  and  subdued  in  a  range  of  yellow- 
ish greens,  and  the  light  effects  are  very  different  from  the  fiery 
gleams  and  jets  ot  water  ot  the  more  realistic  interpretation 
characteristic  of  his  work  in  the  last  years  of  the  century.  Here 
are  still  found  the  unmistakable  accents  of  refined  scenography 
and  also  those  delicate  greys  which  are  typical  of  this  period  and 
are  still  the  artist's  most  characteristic  mark. 

Even  more  decidedly  'Roman'  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 
signed  by  Joseph  Marie  Vien,  and  executed  immediately  after  his 
return  from  Rome  in  1753  (No.  10),  in  pen  and  brown  wash, 
23-4  cms.  30-5  cms..  No.  16324  in  the  Turin  Royal  Library. 
This  composition  does  not  yet  show  that  deference  to  Caylusand 
the  neo-classical  teaching  which  was  noticeable  in  the  academic 
manner  ot  Vien's  maturer  works.  In  the  Turin  drawing  we  still 
see  the  manner  of  the  late  baroque,  characteristic  of  the  group  of 
Mancini,  Masucci,  and  even  more  of  Benefial  and  Gregorio 
Guglielmi,  who  were  so  important  tor  their  exchanges  with 
Rome,  Turin,  Berlin,  Schonbrunn,  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  resemblance  to  Guglielmi  is  seen  in  the  high  lighting  of  the 
lively  scene,  so  reminiscent  ot  the  light  effects  ot  Padre  Pozzo,  and 
of  great  significance  tor  this  return  to  late  baroque.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Vien's  St.  Voter  the  Hermit,  (dated  a  few  years  earlier 


9.  Hubert  Robert.  'Ruins  with  Figures'. 
Pen  and  watercolour,  grey,  green 
yellow  and  rose,  45  4  cms.  x  Jl  1  cms. 
Royal  Library,  Turin  (No.  16338). 

10.  Joseph  Marie  Vien.  'Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds'.  Signed  and  dated  1753,  in 
pen  and  brown  wash,  23-4  cms.  x  30  5 
cms.  Royal  Library,  Turin  (No.  16324). 

11.  Etienne  Lavalle  Poussin.  'Interior 
with  Officers  and  Peasants'.  Pen  and 
brown  wash,  33  cms.  x  21  -3  cms.  Royal 
Library,  Turin  (No.  16326). 
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(1750)  now  in  the  Louvre)  we  find  a  Bolognese  manner  of  light- 
ing, such  as,  for  example,  we  find  in  G.  M.  Viani.  The  Turin 
drawing  is  also  interesting  as  showing,  besides  the  resemblances 
to  Guglielmi,  indications  ot  a  style  that  was  later  to  become 
characteristic  ot  the  young  Goya  in  Rome.  This  altar-piece  of 
Vien's  would  not  therefore  be  out  of  place  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Trinita  in  Via  Condotti  in  Rome,  side  by  side  with  the  work  of 
Benefial,  Giaquinto,  and  Guglielmi,  and  beneath  the  as  yet  un- 
identified ceiling,  which  might  be  the  work  of  the  young  Goya 
but  certainly  not  that  of  the  feeble  Antonio  Velasquez.5 

Ot  a  very  different  character  is  the  charming  watercolour 
which  a  nineteenth-century  inscription,  apparently  with  good 
reason,  attributes  to  Etienne  Lavalle  Poussin.  It  represents  an 
Interior,  with  Officers  and  feasants,  33-7  cms.  X  21-3  cms.  (No.  n) 
in  brown  ink  and  watercolour,  No.  16326  in  the  Turin  Royal 
Library.  It  may  have  been  painted  by  this  French  artist,  now  so 
mysterious  to  us,  after  1760.  The  stamp  corresponds  to  Lugt 
2862,  and  belonged  to  the  Chevalier  de  Damery,  'Officer  of  the 
Guards',  who  must  have  sold  his  collection,  one  of  the  best  of  that 
time,  perhaps  as  early  as  1777.  This  is  a  useful  point  of  reference 
for  establishing  the  date  of  our  example.  The  painting  is  refined 
and  piquant,  in  its  presentation  of  the  bare-footed  peasants  and 
the  officers  seated  at  the  table,  in  a  room  with  Venetian  ornaments 
(and  Lavalle  Poussin  had  shown  good  taste  in  the  design  of  so 
many  of  these).  It  is  therefore  a  drawing  worthy  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Damery,  that  man  of  gout  sur,  choisisscur  delicat  et  rafjine. 
According  to  the  Goncourts,  who  taught  connoisseurs  to  respect 
lus  stamp,  'it  is  never  found  on  a  drawing  of  mediocre  quality'. 

'  Sec  R  I  onghi  in  Paragone  1954,  No.  s.},  and  A.  tiriscri  in  Paragone  1955,  No.  69. 
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Stained  Glass  Windows 
of  St.  Germain-des-Pres 


BEYOND  question  it  was  Pans,  not  Chartres,  winch  was 
the  main  centre  for  glass-painting  between  say  1150  and 
I1250:  or  at  any  rate  it  was  the  town  where  most  was  produced. 
[M.  Jean  Lafond  estimates  that  almost  sixty  churches  and  chapels 
[were  built  and  furnished  with  painted  windows  during  this 
period.1  A  large  number  of  these  monuments  were  still  there  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  prior  to  the  systematic  destruction 
instigated  by  the  clergy,  who  were  moved  by  a  pious  zeal  to 
-modernize  the  places  ot  worship,  and  by  the  revolutionaries. 
Two  famous  groups  are  still  extant:  the  three  rose  windows  ot 
Notre  Dame,  admirable  in  effect  although  much  restored;  and 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  glass  is 
original.  Few  of  the  visitors  to  St.  Germain-des-Pres — a  name 
ithc  reputation  ot  which  comes  now  from  the  literary  cafes  and 
not  the  old  Benedictine  church  which  is  the  centre  ot  the 
district — pause  in  the  chapel  of  Ste.  Genevieve  off  the  ambulatory, 
in  front  of  two  dark  and  hardly  decipherable  windows  which  are 
set  amid  others  ot  the  twelfth  century,  but  which  display  all  the 
characteristics  of  thirteenth-century  glass  painting.2  Yet  these  are 
I  the  last  precious  traces  of  a  magnificent  ensemble  ot  glass,  today 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  fragments  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England. 

In  one  of  these  windows,  on  a  background  ot  blue  mosaic 
divided  by  diagonal  bands  of  red,  are  to  be  seen  two  large  com- 
partments, each  made  up  of  four  historiated  panels.  We  can  make 
out  several  young  men  dressed  as  monks  who  are  either  meeting 
or  taking  their  leave:  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  window  there 
are  two  women,  one  pounding  plants  in  a  nun-tar,  the  other 
wearing  a  crown  and  lifting  a  cup  to  her  lips.  It  should  be  added 
that  only  four  of  these  panels  are  ancient — those  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  window.  In  the  other  bay,  similar  in  composition  but 
set  against  a  different  ornamental  ground  (the  mosaic  consists  ot 
blue  circles  on  red,  and  the  bands  are  of  yellow  beads),  the  scenes 
are  more  readily  identified.  At  the  bottom,  there  are  two  seated 
figures  (a  clumsy  restoration  has  altered  the  seat  out  ot  all 
recognition),  named  by  inscriptions:  ANNA  and  JOACHIM. 
In  the  third  scene  we  can  see,  on  one  side  three  women  with 
haloes  on  the  other  a  young  girl  pushed  forward  by  her  parents. 
Clearly  this  is  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In  the  fourth  scene, 
at  the  top,  there  is  an  'Annunciation',  somewhat  peculiar  insofar 
as  it  is  taking  place  in  a  landscape,  and  the  woman  receiving  the 
angelic  salutation  is  advanced  in  years.  The  style  ot  this  glass  is 
not  the  same  as  that  in  the  first  window.  The  figures  are  short 
with  large  heads.  Their  faces  are  heavy,  or  else  emaciated  and 
pointed.  The  folds  are  briefly  indicated.  The  overall  effect  is 
insensitive  and  awkward.  In  the  first  window,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proportions  of  the  figures  are  more  elongated.  The  heads  are 
finely  drawn  and  the  folds  drawn  in  firmly  and  fluently. 

The  artistic  interest  of  these  fragments,  without  being  neg- 
ligible, used  to  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  glass  w  hich 

1  Jean  Lafond,  'The  Stained  Glass  Decoration  of  Lincoln  Cathedral'.  The 
Archaeological  Journal  (1946)  p.  153-4. 

2  F.  de  Lasteyrie,  'Histoire  de  la  peinture  sur  verre'.  Paris  (1852),  Vol.  [,  p.  iw-200. 
M.  Dumolin  et  G.  Outardel,  'Les  Eglises  de  Prance.  Paris  et  la  Seine',  Pans 
(I93<>)  p.  8. 
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1.  Stained  glass  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  Paris. 
Subject  uncertain.  Monuments  Historiques  photograph. 

2.  Stained  glass  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  Paris. 
Life  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin.  Monuments  Historiques. 

should  be  contemporary  with  them  at  the  Ste.  Chapelle.  But, 
as  w  ill  be  seen,  this  opinion  will  have  to  be  modified.  We  know 
the  original  provenance  ot  these  pieces  through  a  plate  engraved 
in  1S67  and  published  by  Albert  Lenoir,1'  son  of  the  well-known 
Alexandre  Lenoir  who  was  Director  ot  the  Musee  des  Monuments 
Francais,  created  during  the  Revolution  and  dissolved  in  [816. 
They  came,  according  to  Albert  Lenoir,  from  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Germain,  and  more  precisely  from  buildings  put  up  between 
1234  and  1250  by  Abbot  Simon  and  Abbot  Ungues  d'Issy — the 
great  refectory  and  the  Lady  Chapel.  These  buildings  no  longer 
exist.  They  were  pulled  down  in  1794  and  [805.  Alexandre 
Lenoir  collected  some  ot  the  stained  glass  which  came  from 
them,1  notably  that  which  liis  son  had  drawn:  and  after  1816 

:|  A.  Lenoir,  'Statistique  monumentalc  dc  Pans'.  Paris  (1X67)  p.  103,  pi.  XXXII 
4  A.  Lenoir,  'I  listoire  de  la  peinture  sur  verre',  Paris  (1804)  6th  Edition  1856,  p.  61  : 
he  describes  eighteen  panels  which  all  figure  among  those  reproduced  In  his 
son  in  1867. 
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this  was  returned  to  St.  Germain  where  it  took  its  place  in  a 
window  of  the  abbey  church.  The  disappearance  ot  the  thirteenth- 
century  refectory  and  l  ady  Chapel  is  a  serious  loss,  for  these 
buildings  were  designed  by  Pierre  de  Montreuil,  the  king's 
mason  who  built  the  greater  part  of  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye,  and  more  than  likely  St.  Louis's 
Ste.  Chapelle.  I  le  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  Gothic  masters. 

This  glass  with  which  we  are  concerned:  did  it  come  from 
the  refectory  or  the  chapel?  The  first  of  these  hypotheses  has  had 
its  supporters,  starting  with  Alexandre  Lenoir  himself.'  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  it  must  have  come  from  the  chapel.  There  are  a 
number  of  old  descriptions  of  these  buildings,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  windows  of  the  refec  tory  were  in  grisaille  and  that  they 
bore  the  arms  of  St.  Louis  and  Blanche  of  Castillo."  In  the 
chapel,  the  side  windows  were  also  in  grisaille,  but  Sauval  states 
quite  clearly  that  the  windows  of  the  apse  were  highly  coloured, 
brilliant,  and  'like  unto  a  great  fire'.7  There  were  seven  windows 
in  this  apse,  as  in  the  Ste.  Chapelle  which  was  built  on  the  same 
plan.  Almost  as  high  as  in  the  latter,  the  windows  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  St.  Germain  each  comprised  of  two  lancets,  and  each 
of  these  must  have  included  thirty  panels  such  as  have  already 
been  described.  Thus  the  whole  ensemble  must  have  totalled 
more  than  400  panels:  or,  to  put  it  in  a  better  way,  200  scenes, 
since  the  majority  of  the  scenes  were  made  up  of  two  panels. 
(This  frequently  happens  in  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  for  instance  in  the 
window  of  the  Judges  at  the  northern  end  of  the  turn  of  the 
apse.)8  In  the  two  windows  of  the  Parisian  church  today  there 
survive  a  mere  twelve  panels,  or  six  scenes. 

But  these  meagre  remnants  and  Albert  Lenoir's  plate  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  recognize  other  pieces  of  stained  glass 
from  the  chapel  and  so  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  artistic 
merits  of  the  glass-painters  who  made  them.  Altogether,  Albert 
Lenoir  reproduced  thirty-four  panels  from  St.  Germain: 

(1)  The  eight  panels  from  the  Life  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin, 
which  are  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres; 

(2)  The  four  panels  from  the  other  window  at  St.  Germain,  and 
fourteen  others  which  obviously  belonged  to  the  same  series  (the 
same  background  mosaics,  the  same  kind  ot  composition,  and 
similar  subjects) ; 

(3)  Eight  panels  in  another  style  altogether,  with  a  mosaic  made 
up  ot  little  superimposed  squares,  and  scenes  manifestly  con- 
nected with  the  story  ot  a  martyr,  either  St.  Lawrence  or  St. 
Vincent.  Most  of  these  panels  have  come  to  light,  together  with 
many  others,  not  reproduced,  but  which  fit  into  these  series. 

From  the  first  of  these  series  (i.e.  the  one  with  scenes  from  the 
Life  ot  the  Virgin  in  the  somewhat  heavy  style  that  we  have 
described  above,  with  mosaics  embellished  with  diagonal  bands 
ot  beads)  eight  more  panels  are  recorded:  two  in  the  Museum  of 
Montreal,  and  six  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Those  in 
Canada9  belong  to  two  different  scenes.  In  one  ot  them  we  see 
Joachim  in  the  midst  of  his  sheep  and  cattle  which  he  puts  out  to 
pasture,  when  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  city.  In  the  other  we 
recognize  the  priest  in  front  ot  the  Temple  making  the  gesture 

5  A.  Lenoir,  ibid,  'ils  out  etc  executes  en  1230  environ  par  les  ordres  de  Louis  IX 
pour  le  rcfectoire  de  l'abbaye  Saint-Germain-des-Prcs'. 

6  Dom  Bouillart,  'Histoire  de  l'abbaye  royale  de  Saint-Germain-des-Prcs',  Pans 
(1724),  p.  [23  and  126:  P.  Lcvieil,  'L'art  de  peinture  sur  verre  et  de  la  vitreric', 
Paris  (1774).  pp.  26-27,  etc. 

7  H.  Sauval,  'Histoire  et  recherches  des  antiquitcs  de  la  ville  de  Paris',  Paris  (171?)' 
Vol.  I,  pp.  340- 1 . 

8  |.  1  )yer-Spencer,  'Les  Vitr.uix  de  la  Saintc-Chapelle  de  Paris'.  Bulletin  Monumental 
(1932).  pp.  373-4- 

u  These  two  panels  .ire  know  n  to  me  only  through  a  photograph  in  the  (  ourtauld 
Institute  of  Art  (Negative  No.  C 37/494).  Each  panel  is  completed  by  a  piece  of 
fourteenth-century  border  from  Normandy,  with  monkeys  and  birds. 


3.  Stained  glass  window  from  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  Engraving 
for  A.  Lenoir  (1867).  Life  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin.  Monuments 
Historiques. 

4.  Stained  glass  window  from  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  Engraving 
for  A.  Lenoir  (1867).  Subject  uncertain.  Monuments  Historiques. 

5.  Stained  glass  window  from  St.  Germain-des-Pres.  Engraving 
for  A.  Lenoir  (1867).  Life  of  St.  Vincent.  Monuments  Historiques. 

6.  Panel  in  Montreal  Museum.  Scenes  from  the  story  of  Joachim 
(Life  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin).  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art 
photograph. 

7.  Panel  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  St.  Anne  waiting 
for  Joachim.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  photograph. 

8.  Panel  of  stained  glass  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  A  queen. 
Monuments  Historiques. 

9.  Panel  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  king.  Subject 
uncertain.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  photograph. 

id  repudiation.  1  Ins  is  clearl)  the  part  of  the  story  w  here  foac  hmi 
was  expelled  from  the  Temple  because  of  his  sterility.  In  the 
panels  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  subjects  cannot  in 
every  case  be  identified  exactly.  Yet  several  ot  them  belong  to 
the  same  iconographical  cycle.  One  ot  these  panels  shows 
St.  Anne  distraught  after  the  departure  of  her  husband.1"  In 
another,  a  woman  with  arms  extended  moves  toward  the  right. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  left  half  of  the  'Meeting  at  the  Golden  Gate'. 
A  third  panel  shows  an  old  man  with  a  halo  and  a  priest  holding 
him  by  the  hand.  This  should  form  one  half  ot  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin.  In  a  fourth,  two  men  with  books  in  their  hands,  are 
looking  to  the  left.  These  are  probably  the  elders  ot  the  Temple 
consulted  about  the  refusal  of  the  Virgin  to  take  a  husband.  A 

1,1  Inv.  1223  1864.  Cf.  B.  Rackham,  'A  Guide  to  the  Collections  of  Stained  Glass'; 
London  (1936),  p.  30. 
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further  panel  shows  an  angel  helping  a  young  girl.  Possibly  this 
illustrates  the  Virgin  at  prayer  'visited  by  angels',  during  her 
i  period  in  the  Temple  as  an  adolescent.  The  last  ot  these  scenes 
[  shows  a  crowd  of  assistants.  In  the  light  ot  this  general  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  series  of  glass-paintings  from  St.  Germain, 
I  some  ot  the  scenes  still  in  the  Parisian  church  become  more 
intelligible.  The  strange  annunciation  by  the  angel  must  surely 
herald  the  birth  of  the  Virgin;  while  the  old  man  with  the  halo 
in  the  second  row  must  be  Joseph  refusing  to  accept  his  selection 
as  Mary's  betrothed,  or  perhaps  looking  at  the  rod  on  the  altar, 
!  bursting  into  flower.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
1  idea  that  the  windows  ot  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
i  would  include  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  birth  and  childhood  ot 
Mary,  taken  from  apocryphal  legends.  The  cycle  is  not  complete 
enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  attempt  a  reconstruction  ot  the 
arrangement  of  the  window  or  windows,  or  to  sav  where  it  was 
I  located.  We  still  do  not  know  all  the  pieces  which  have  survived, 
and  the  whole  question  will  have  to  be  re-examined  in  a  tew 


7 

years  time  when  the  French  glass  in  American  collections  and 
English  churches  has  been  published." 

The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  about  the  second  series 
from  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Germain  is  much  more  restricted. 
Of  the  eighteen  panels  engraved  for  Albert  Lenoir,  tour  are  still 
in  the  Parisian  church,  and  three  others,  which  formed  part  ot 
the  Musee  des  Monuments  Francais,  were  sent  back  by  mistake- 
to  St.  Denis  w  here  they  have  been  kept.  They  have  been  heavily 
restored."  Thus  there  are  eleven  panels  known  to  us  from 

nl\\n  panels  representing  .i  'Visitation',  now  in  the  process  of  being  sold  in 
Paris,  also  belong  to  this  scries. 

12  This  glass  awaits  proper  publication.  The  architect  Debret  used  it  for  the 
windows  of  Suger's  ambulatory  in  iS2N-io  In  1H48,  Viollet-le-Duc  had  it  taken 
out,  and  111  1XX6  it  was  put  into  the  abbey  crypt.  Then,  quite  recently,  after  a 
new  transformation  111  which  it  was  joined  by  a  panel  from  Normandy  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  some  grisaille,  pari  ot  which  is  old, 
11  was  re-set  again,  this  tune  in  die  chapel  next  to  the  ambulatory  on  the  north 
side,  four  more  panels,  showing  angels  with  censers  from  the  lancet-heads  of 
St.  Germain,  have  also  found  their  way  to  St.  Denis.  Until  a  short  while  ago  they 
were  used  in  the  great  west  window. 
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10.  Stained  glass  window  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  Scenes  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Vincent  (cf.  No.  5).  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  photograph. 


reproductions  waiting  to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
panels  from  this  series  which  were  not  drawn  in  1848,  are  known 
to  us.  One  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum13  and  two  are 
in  a  private  collection  in  Paris.14 

The  iconography  of  the  scenes  in  this  series  remains  to  be 
elucidated.  We  see  queens  issuing  commissions;  kings  receiving 
warriors  or  helping  to  carry  reliquary  shrines;  pious  monks 
holding  an  abbot's  crozier,  engaged  in  conversation  with 
scholars,  or  helping  in  the  distribution  of  bread  and  wine.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  general  theme  of  the  window  or 
windows  devoted  to  this  series  concerned  the  translation  of 
relics,  the  foundation  of  a  monastery,  and  a  series  of  royal  acts  of 
piety.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  it  was  about  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  itself,  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Vincent  of  Spain,  and  the  pious 
foundations  of  the  kings  who  took  the  abbey  under  their  special 
care,  namely  Childebert,  Dagobert  I,  and  perhaps  also  Robert 
the  Pious.  The  iconographical  interest  of  this  glass  would  certainly 
be  very  great  if  we  could  identify  the  subjects  more  precisely. 
This  is  not  yet  possible. 


1:1  [nv.  5461  (1858).  B.  Rackham,  op.  cit.  p.  40,  writes  of  it  as  coming  fiom  tin 
Ste.  Chapelle. 

14  A  woman  holding  a  spit  in  her  hand,  a  saint,  and  a  sleeping  monk. 


The  panel  111  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  shows  a  king 
seated  and  a  warrior  approaching  with  news.  Despite  the  partial 
effacement  of  the  paint,  it  is  a  very  fine  composition,  in  a  style 
extremely  close  to  certain  scenes  in  the  Ste.  Chapelle;  in  par- 
ticular, those  in  the  window  devoted  to  the  Childhood  of 
Christ  and  the  story  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  next  on  the  left 
to  the  central  window  of  the  choir.1'  The  four  panels  in  the 
church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  are  in  the  same  style.  Their 
ornament  is  identical.  We  see  a  queen  drinking  from  a  cup,  a 
servant  pulping  fruit  in  a  type  of  mortar,  and  two  monks,  one  of 
them  with  a  halo,  calling  to  the  other.  At  St.  Denis  the  three 
panels  which  have  just  been  installed  in  one  of  the  lower 
windows  of  the  choir  show  a  venerable  monk,  seated  with 
crozier  in  hand,  a  queen  giving  orders,  an  old  man  blessing 
near  a  reliquary  shrine.  Lenoir's  drawing  shows  us  the  lost 
counterpart  of  this  latter  composition:  a  king  standing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  shrine. 

In  our  ignorance  as  to  the  iconographical  interpretation  of  this 
series,  its  main  interest  lies  in  its  style,  which  is  certainly  very 
beautiful  and  typical  of  the  Parisian  milieu.  It  is  therefore 
convincing  that  the  master  of  this  series  at  St.  Germain  worked 
at  the  Ste.  Chapelle  between  1243  and  1247  (i.e.  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Germain  was  being  built  and 
decorated). 

The  third  series  of  panels  from  St.  Germain  is  even  more 
interesting.  No  known  vestige  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  France. 
The  bulk  of  it  is  now  in  America.  The  starting  point  for  the 
identification  of  this  series  is  Lenoir's  engraving,  which  shows 
eight  panels  of  the  life  of  a  martyr  saint — almost  certainly  St. 
Vincent,  whose  relics  had  been  venerated  at  St.  Germain  since 
their  donation  by  Dagobert  I  in  612.  These  eight  panels,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Muse'e  des  Monuments  Francais,  passed, 
under  circumstances  which  are  entirely  obscure,  out  of  the 
possession  of  its  legal  owner,  the  French  Nation,  to  be  given  m 
1924  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.16  A  recent  restoration  has 
completed  them  with  a  cusped  lancet  head  which  has  been 
re-set  with  old  glass. 

In  this  glass,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  additions 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  put  together  illogically  and  without 
regard  for  the  probabilities,17  we  can  recognize  several  complete 
scenes.  There  is  a  judge  sending  two  men  to  arrest  the  saint; 
St.  Vincent  and  his  colleague,  St.  Valerius,  brought  in  chains 
before  the  judge,  and  put  to  torture;  the  body  of  St.  Vincent 
recovered  from  the  sea  by  fishermen.  The  meaning  of  other 
scenes  is  not  so  clear.  There  are  two  kings  on  horseback,  which 
may  represent  Childebert' s  expedition  to  Spain,  and  a  trumpeter 
sounding  his  horn.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  St.  Vincent  is  in  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore.18  As  the  Keeper  of  this  museum, 
M.  Verdier,  intends  shortly  to  publish  this  scries,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  describe  it.  It  can  be  said,  however,  that  there  are  ten 
panels  at  Baltimore,  forming  several  complete  scenes.  There  is 
St.  Vincent,  followed  by  St.  Valerius,  preaching  to  the  people; 
St.  Vincent  in  prison;  St.  Vincent  hung  with  chains,  and  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  rack;  the  death  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  exposure  of 
his  body  in  the  desert,  where  it  is  watched  over  by  an  angel  and 
some  animals;  the  bodv  of  St.  Vincent  thrown  into  the  sea  with 


15  |.  Dyer-Spencer,  <>/>.  til.,  pp.  377-8. 

1,1  J.  f.  Rorimer,  'Recent  Reinstallations  of  Medieval  Art',  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  Bulletin  (1948),  pp.  199-204.  This  glass  is  published  here  as  coming 
from  the  refectory  of  the  abbey. 

17  The  actual  presentation  conforms  to  the  drawing  of  A.  Lenoir.  But  this  simply 
records  the  alterations  of  Alexandre  Lenoir. 

'*  lnv.  No.  46.65/66  and  46.67/70.  These  panels  have  been  described  by  J.  J. 
Rorimer,  op.  ext.,  p.  204. 
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ii  millstone  round  his  neck.  Many  of  these  panels  are  somewhat 
spoilt  and  disfigured  by  restorations.  But,  as  in  New  York,  the 
beauty  of  the  colours  and  of  the  drawing  is  still  there  in  the  parts 
that  really  matter. 

One  of  the  Baltimore  panels  shows  a  judge,  sword  in  hand, 
pointing  to  a  brazier,  on  which  the  feet  of  the  martyr  can  be 
seen.  The  other  half  of  this  scene  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,19  where  it  is  completed  by  in-filling  both  old  and 
recent.  There  one  can  see  St.  Vincent  lying  on  his  bed  of  fire, 
which  is  stirred  up  by  two  executioners  with  pokers.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  window  or  window  s  devoted 
to  St.  Vincent  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Germam-dcs-Pres 
preserved  in  Europe. 

Of  the  three  series,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful. 
The  figures  have  elongated  proportions;  the  heads  are  expressive, 
drawn  with  great  freedom  of  stroke,  and  variety  in  the  types;  the 
gestures  are  eloquent  and  emphatic.  The  execution  is  bold,  for 
the  most  part  linear,  and  dispensing  with  the  halt-tones  of 
grisaille.  No  other  works  of  this  atelier  are  known.  In  some 
respects,  it  seems  old  fashioned,  as  for  instance,  in  the  drawing  of 


19  Inv.  8-1 88 1.  B.  Rackham,  op.  cit.,  p.  30  (attributed  to  the  Ste.  Chapelle).  The 
panel  has  been  completed  on  each  side  by  a  piece  of  edging  or  by  glass  in-filling. 


11.  Panel  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore.  The 
martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent.  Walters  Art  Gallery 
photograph. 

12.  Panel  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
martyrdom  of  St.  Vincent.  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  photograph.  r 


the  hair,  the  heads  turned  full-face,  and  the  style  of  the  folds. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  Chartres  about  it.  If  we  want  to  compare 
it  with  anything,  we  must  turn  to  the  panels  from  Gercy  in  the 
Musee  de  Cluny  of  circa  1225-30,  and  especially  the  scenes  of  the 
Life  of  St.  Martin.20 

Although  we  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  further  studies 
which  w  ill  complete  this  provisional  list  of  glass  from  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  St.  Gcrmain-des-Pres,  and  clarify  the  iconographical 
points  which  still  remain  obscure,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
say  that  this  glass  reveals  to  us  much  more  clearly  than  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  the  richness  and  variety  of  which  the  Paris  workshops 
of  circa  1240-45  were  capable.  Alongside  the  'elegant'  style 
which  was  employed  by  the  leading  artists  engaged  at  the 
Ste.  Chapelle  and  Notre  Dame,  and  which  was  close  to  the 
St.  Louis  style  in  miniature  painting,  there  emerge  features 
which  are  more  expressive  and  more  'popular'  in  the  series  of  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  and  more  'traditional' — reverting  to  the  art 
of  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century — in  the  series  of  St. 
Vincent.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  stained  glass  and  Gothic  painting. 


-"  L.  Grodecki,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  exhibition : 'Vitraux  de  France'.  Pans 
(1053)  Nos.  12  and  [3,  and  'Kleurenpracht  nit  Franse  Kathedralen',  Rotterdam 
(1952).  No.  VI. 
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'French'  Silver 


ENGLAND'S  indebtedness  to  France  in  the  applied  arts 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  the  transforma- 
tion wrought  m  English  silver  through  the  influx  of  the 
Huguenot  emigre  craftsmen  from  1682  onwards,  in  which  year 
Pierre  Harachc  was  made  a  Freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company.  He  was  soon  followed  by  a  flood  of  fellow 
Protestants,  whose  industry  and  skill  made  them  such  for- 
midable rivals  to  the  native  craftsmen  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  latter  were  seeking  to  exclude  them  from  membership  of 
their  Company  and  the  ensuing  right  to  work  as  their  own 
masters.  But  political  opposition  to  Louis  XIV  and  the  natural 
English  tolerance  to  refugees  in  time  overrode  trade  jealousy. 

Their  work  is  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  magnificent 
Farrer  Collection  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  which  contains 
all  the  pieces  here  illustrated  and  many  more.  A  few  fine  French 
pieces  also  in  the  collection  show  the  traditions  ot  fine  design 
which  the  emigres  brought  with  them  and  imparted  to  their 
sons  and  apprentices. 
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b  Fairer  Collection  at  the  Ashmolean 


9  io  n 


I.  Louis  XV  Double  Spice-box  of  oval  form,  with  centrally  hinged  lids 
and  nutmeg-grater  in  the  centre.  Paris,  1744-50.  2.  Louis  XIV  Double 
Spice  or  Condiment  Box  of  shaped  oblong  form,  with  applied  lions' 
masks  at  the  ends  and  nutmeg-grater  between  the  two  lids,  4  ,'  in.  long.  By 
Gregoire  Masse,  Paris,  circa  1708.  3.  James  II  Porringer  and  Cover, 
decorated  with  'cut-card' foliage  and  engraved  with  the  contemporary  arms 
of  Sackvillc,  6J  in.  high.  By  Pierre  Harache,  London.  1685.  4.  George  II 
Cup  and  Cover,  decorated  with  applied  straps  and  palm  leaves  and  chased 
with  shells  and  bands  of  diapcrwork.  Engraved  with  the  contemporary 
arms  of  Chardin,  j\  in.  high.  By  Paul  De  Lameric,  1730.  5.  Louis  XIV 
silver-gilt  Ecuelle  and  Cover,  decorated  with  fine  'cut-card'  foliage  and 
with  coiled  serpent  handles  to  the  body  and  cover,  f>  in.  diameter.  Paris, 
1674.  Probably  by  Claude  Ballin  Senior,  goldsmith  to  the  King.  6.  Scl 
of  three  Queen  Anne  Casters,  chased  with  strapwork,  shells,  scrolls  and 
rosettes  in  gadrooned  borders,  j  \  in.  and  Qj  in.  high.  By  Pierre  Platel,  1707, 
the  chasing  and  cone  finials  apparently  of  later  date.  7.  One  ot  a  pair  of 
Queen  Anne  Casters  of  octagonal  baluster  form,  chased  with  panels  ot 
strapwork  and  with  octagonal  finials  to  the  pierced  covers.  8|  111.  high. 
By  Lewis  Mcttayer,  1705.  8.  The  Trcby  Punch  Bowl,  commemorating 
the  Newfoundland  Fishery  Trade,  13  in.  diameter,  by  Paul  He  Lameric. 
1723.  Engraved  in  Hogarthian  style  with  a  procession  ot  gentlemen  on 


a  quay,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  with  the  same  group  at  a  table  drinking 
punch.  Engraved  with  the  arms  of  Trcby  and  Holds  worth.  The  bowl  was  a 
gift  to  Arthur  Holdsworth,  merchant  and  alderman  ot  Dartmouth  and 
'Admiral'  of  St.  |ohn's,  Newfoundland  in  1700  from  George  Treby  ot 
Devon,  Secretary  at  War,  1 718,  M.P.  for  Plympton  and  afterwards 
Dartmouth.  9.  Queen  Anne  Cup  and  Clover,  decorated  with  guilloche 
and  husk  straps  and  the  cover  with  fruit  finial  on  a  rosette  ot  palm  leaves, 
10  111.  high.  By  Pierre  Platel.  1705.  Engraved  with  the  arms  ot  Boscawcn 
and  (iregor.  10.  George  I  Sideboard  Dish,  with  gadrooned  rim  and 
chased  border  of  shells,  scrolls  and  diaper  panels.  The  centre  magnificently 
engraved  w  ith  the  arms  of  Western  quartering  Shirley.  21  \  in.  diameter. 
By  Paul  De  Lameric,  1722.  11.  Queen  Anne  plain  octagonal  Teapot, 
6\  in.  high.  By  David  Willaume.  1712.  An  excellent  example  of  Huguenot 
craftsmanship  in  the  restrained  English  taste  ot  the  period.  12.  Louis  XIV 
Helmet-shaped  Ewer  and  oval  Dish,  the  ewer  decorated  with  palm-leaf 
straps  and  with  fluted  spout  and  harp-shaped  handle,  8]  in.  high:  the 
dish  with  gadrooned  and  laurel  borders,  tyj  in.  long,  Paris,  1674.  with 
a  maker's  mark  probably  that  of  Claude  Ballin  Senior  (see  No.  5).  13.  Part 
of  the  Treby  Toilet  Service  of  twenty-eight  pieces,  by  Paul  De  Lameric, 
1724.  Lamerie's  account  for  this  service,  the  clou  of  the  Farrer  Collection, 
has  survived  and  shows  it  to  have  cost  /"3<r>2.  ys.  iod. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diarv 
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The  Munificent  Rothschild  Bequest  :  Waddesdon 
and  The  National  Trust. 


FO  R  many  years  there  have  existed  more 
pieces  of  important  French  furniture  of  the 
highest  quality  in  England  than  in  France  itself. 
It  has  been  customary  in  this  respect  to  instance 
Royal  French  furniture  in  the  English  Royal 
Collections  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor 
Castle  (and  one  of  the  best  contemporary 
records  of  these  collections  is  that  contained  in 
the  article  by  F.  |.  B.  Watson  in  The  Connoisseur 
Coronation  Book,  1953)  and  at  the  Wallace- 
Collection. 

Now  ,  through  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  de  Rothschild  to  the  National  Trust  of 
Waddesdon  Manor,  Buckinghamshire,  with  its 
splendid  contents  of  pictures,  porcelain  and 
French  furniture  of  the  highest  quality  and 
academic  importance,  it  is  possible  to  extend 
still  further  England's  claim  to  the  possession 
of  the  best  examples  of  French  furniture  in  the 
world.  The  Waddesdon  Bequest,  in  fact, 
represents  one  of  the  finest  private  art  collections 
ever  assembled.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most 
munificent  art  bequests  given  to  the  people  of 
any  nation:  and  in  this  instance  it  includes  the 
collections  formed  by  several  generations  of  the 
testator's  family. 

Those  who  have  been,  or  who  now  are,  at  all 
closely  concerned  with  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  National  Trust  (or  to  give  this  typically 
English  institution  its  full  title:  The  National 
Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural 
Beauty,  42,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London,  S.W.i) 
will  be  aware  both  of  its  admirable  record  of 
preservation  and  also  of  what  some  consider  its 


administrative  shortcomings.  Yet  with  the  gift 
of  Waddesdon  and  its  treasures  the  Trust  has  had 
knowledge  of  the  possible  bequest  of  this 
property  tor  a  number  of  years.  It  may  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  precise  figure  (£750,000) 
with  which  Mr.  James  de  Rothschild  intended 
finally  and  so  generously  to  endow  it:  but  it  is 
nevertheless  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
National  Trust's  Finance  and  General  Purposes 
and  Historic  Buildings  Committees  respectively 
have  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  discuss 
every  aspect  of  the  bequest,  and  its  immense 
significance,  before  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
Trust's  official  List  of  Properties. 

Care  of  French  Furniture 

Their  deliberations  in  respect  of  Waddesdon 
must  almost  certainly  have  caused  it  to  be 
apparent  that  good  French  furniture  needs 
regular  examination  and.  whenever  necessary, 
expert  attention.  It  is  the  Trust's  duty  to  provide 
this;  for  French  furniture  cannot  be  left  to  look 
after  itself.  This  essential  maintenance,  more- 
over, cannot  be  carried  out  by  casual  visits  from 
untrained  men.  There  must  be  resident  craftsmen 
who  understand  every  aspect  of  French  furniture, 
its  special  requirements  and  its  individual 
peculiarities.  These  craftsmen.  111  turn,  should 
work  under  the  guidance  of  a  qualified  resident 
curator.  As  surely  as  the  endowment  is  a  large 
one.  so  arc  there  presumably  ample  funds  with 
which  to  provide  the  essentials  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  contents  of  an  immensely  important 
property. 


Until  now  the  collections  at  Waddesdon  have 
been  very  little  known  to  any  but  those  of 
Mr.  de  Rothschild's  friends  who  were  privileged 
to  see  them.  In  future  issues  of  The  Connoisseur 
the  pictures,  porcelain  and  furniture  will  be 
dealt  with  separately.  Here  it  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope  of  the  collections 
and  a  short  sketch  of  how  they  were  assembled. 

He  Burned  His  Fingers 

When  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  died, 
The  Times  Newspaper  observed  that  'many 
Rothschilds  are  and  have  been  collectors  of 
works  of  art,  but  Baron  Ferdinand  surpassed 
almost  all  of  them  in  the  variety  and  scope  of  his 
collections'.  He  it  is  who  will  be  remembered 
for  'The  Waddesdon  Bequest'  of  Renaissance 
objects  to  the  British  Museum.  When  he  settled 
in  England  in  i860  he  had  inherited  a  collection 
of  art  objects  from  his  father.  Baron  Anselm  of 
the  Vienna  branch  of  the  family.  Baron 
Ferdinand  replaced  any  object  which  he  con- 
sidered in  any  way  second-class  and  generally 
extended  his  father's  collection  with  the  finest 
works  obtainable.  'In  my  young  days',  he 
confessed  in  a  privately  printed  note  on  the 
house  at  Waddesdon,  'I  burnt  my  fingers  pretty 
often  but  ....  from  the  time  I  seriously  entered 
the  lists  as  a  collector  I  only  acquired  works  of 
art  the  genuineness  of  which  had  been  well 
established  ....  their  pedigrees  arc  of 
unimpeachable  authenticity'. 

Baron  Ferdinand  acquired  the  considerable 
Waddesdon   estate,   and  began   building  the 
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A  view  of  the  West  Gallery  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  showing  a  Riescner  writing  table  and  Regence  petit  and  gros  point  settee  and  chairs.  (Right)  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  piece  of  furniture  in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs  is  this  large  writing  table  made  for  Louis  XVI  in  17X6,  the  design  being  taken  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  finest  piece  of  French  furniture  ever  made,  the  'Bureau  Louis  XV  in  the  Louvre. 
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Manor,  in  [874.  His  architect  was  a  young 
Frenchman,  M.  Destaillcur,  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  successive  architects  to  the  Duke  ot 
Orleans.  If  the  French  Renaissance  style  for  the 
exterior  finds  little  favour  in  the  Buckingham- 
shire landscape  today,  the  interior  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  contents.  Its 
rooms  are  largely  fitted  out  in  the  French 
eighteenth-century  style,  with  panelling  taken 
from  French  houses  of  the  period — notably  the 
magnificent  Louis  XV  panelling  in  the  Grey 
Drawing  Room  from  the  former  Hotel  de 
Lauzun  and  the  rather  earlier  boiseries  in  the 
Breakfast  Room  from  the  Hotel  which  once- 
belonged  to  the  famous  (or  infamous)  Marechal- 
Duc  dc  Richelieu.  The  celebrated  green  vcrnis- 
Martin  panelling  of  the  Boudoir  upstairs, 
decorated  with  singeries,  also  comes  from  the 
same  source. 

Miss  Rothschild's  Additions 

On  Baron  Ferdinand's  death,  Waddesdon 
IVlanor  passed  to  his  sister.  Miss  Alice  dc 
Rothschild.  She  died  unmarried,  leaving  the 
house  and  contents  to  the  late  Mr.  James  de 
Rothschild,  son  of  Baron  Edmond  of  the  Fans 
branch  of  the  family.  Miss  Alice  dc  Rothschild 
added  an  important  Boucher,  some  important 
Milanese  armour  made  for  Charles  V,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  collection  of  snuff-boxes  and 
finger  rings:  and,  with  the  works  inherited  from 
her  brother,  and  at  Baron  Edmond  de 
Rothschild's  death  in  1935,  a  considerable  part 
of  his  and  his  wife's  collection  was  inherited  by 
his  elder  son.  This  still  further  enriched  the 
collections,  particularly  in  the  department  of 
French  eighteenth-century  paintings,  furniture 
and  porcelain. 

It  is  here  possible  only  to  give  a  foretaste  of 
some  of  the  more  important  works  of  art  which 
visitors  to  Waddesdon  will  eventually  see,  and 
inevitably  this  may  appear  to  have  the  character 
of  a  catalogue.  Firstly  the  eighteenth-century 
British  portraits.  These  include  eleven  works  by 
Reynolds,  mostly  full-lengths,  and  nearly  as 
many  by  Gainsborough.  The  Reynolds  paintings 
include  the  portrait  of  Miss  Emily  Pott,  the 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  St.  Cecilia  (painted 
in  1775),  Lady  Jane  Halliday,  Mrs.  Scott  of 
1  Xmcsfield,  and  the  fancy  picture.  The  Fortune 
Teller,  formerly  at  Knole.  This  includes  portraits 
of  the  Misses  Spencer  Churchill.  The  only  male 
portrait  by  Reynolds  is  of  Colonel  St.  Leger. 
This  was  acquired  by  Baron  Ferdinand  in  1882 
at  the  same  time  as  he  bought  the  splendid 
portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  George  IV  as 
Prince  of  Wales.  This  portrait  had  been  given 
to  Colonel  St.  Leger  by  the  Prince  himself  and 
at  the  same  time  he  commissioned  a  similar 
portrait  of  St.  Leger  which  is  still  in  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen's  collections  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Two  Exquisite  Gainsborough's 

Amongst  the  female  portraits  by  Gainsborough 
at  Waddesdon,  the  mos  notable  are  the  full- 
Icngths  of  Lady  Sheffield  and  Mrs.  Douglas, 
both  painted  in  the  mid-1780's.  Many,  however, 
will  consider  the  so-called  Pink  Boy  to  be 
Gainsborough's  most  attractive  English  portrait 


in  the  house.  There  is  also  a  pair  of  exquisite 
Gainsborough  head  and  shoulder  portraits  of 
John,  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  both  represented  in  Van 
Dyck  costume. 

The  Dutch  seventeenth-century  paintings  at 
Waddesdon,  although  relatively  few  in  number, 
are  of  special  interest,  since  Baron  Ferdinand 
was  the  hrst  to  succeed  111  acquiring  paintings 
from  that  most  famous  of  Dutch  sources,  the 
Six  Collections  at  Amsterdam.  He  obtained  four 
pictures  from  there  in  1897:  A  I  'iew  011  the  Maas 
near  Dort,  by  Cuyp;  Peter  de  Hooch's  Came  of 
Ninepins;  Terburg's  Duet;  and  a  Gerard  Dou  of 
A  Girl  leaning  out  of  a  M  'indow  with  a  Basket  of 
Fruit  in  her  Hands.  Three  Van  der  Heydens 
include  A  I  lew  of  Cologne,  from  the  Galitzinc 
Collection;  and  there  are  works  by  Ostade, 
Teniers,  Van  der  Vclde,  Wouwcrman  and  others. 
Among  the  Flemish  paintings,  the  most  mag- 
nificent, and  almost  unknown,  is  the  Rubens, 
Le  Jardin  d' Amour. 

One  or  two  ot  the  French  paintings  are  already 
known  through  exhibitions,  particularly  those 
by  Boucher,  Lancret  and  Pater.  Outstanding  111 
a  group  of  Bouchers  is  his  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  painted  in  1749,  and  the  Lancrets 
include  a  series  of  the  Elements,  The  I  Wage 
Wedding  and  The  Milage  Feast.  A  less  well- 
known  picture  is  the  portrait  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  closest  friend,  the  Duchesse  de 
Polignac.  by  Vigee  Lebrun.  Finally  there  are 
three  Watteaus:  U Accord  Parfait,  Arlequin,  Pierrot 
et  Scapin  and  La  Troupe  Italieune.  There  are  few 
Italian  paintings  at  Waddesdon,  but  readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  will  recall  the  two  immense 
I  'ieii's  of  I  'euice  by  Guardi  loaned  to  the  Royal 
Academy  Winter  Exhibition  in  1954/55.  There- 
arc  also  four  small,  rare  portraits  by  Guardi. 

A  phase  of  French  eighteenth-century  art 
which  is  represented  at  Waddesdon  but  which 
is  unrepresented  at  the  Wallace  Collection  is  the 
collection  of  Royal  French  Savonnerie  carpets. 
The  Waddesdon  collection  of  this  most  highly 
sought-after  of  all  carpets  is  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  They  include  two  of  those  woven  to 
Louis  XIV's  order  for  the  Grande  Galerie  ot  the 
Louvre  and  delivered  about  1 63 1 . 

Royal  French  Furniture 

More  than  a  dozen  pieces  of  the  French  furni- 
ture certainly  have  a  similar  royal  origin  and 
include  an  upright  secretaire  and  a  small 
writing  table,  both  made  by  Riesener  and  made 
for  Marie  Antoinette's  use  at  the  Petit  Trianon 
in  1777.  They  came  from  the  I  lamilton  Palace 
Sale  of  1882.  There  is  also  a  cylinder  topped 
bureau  made  by  Riesener  for  a  daughter  ot 
France,  probably  Mine  Adelaide,  Louis  XVI's 
aunt,  and  another  one  delivered  by  Riesener  111 
1774  for  the  apartments  ot  the  Comte  de 
Provence  (the  future  Louis  XVIII)  at  Versailles 
and  which  remained  in  his  Cabinet  Interieur  at  the 
palace  right  down  to  the  Revolution.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  piece  of'  furniture  111  the 
estimation  of  connoisseurs  is  the  large  writing- 
table  copied  111  1786  tor  Louis  XVI  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Bureau  Louis  XI  '  now  in  the 
Louvre,  itself  the  most  famous  piece  ot  French 


furniture  ever  made.  The  Waddesdon  piece 
stood  in  the  Cabinet  du  Roi  at  Versailles  beside 
the  famous  chest  of  drawers  and  corner 
cupboards  made  by  Riesener  for  Louis  XVI 
which  now  belong  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

It  will  be  clear  to  readers  that  there  is  no 
further  space  to  treat  in  detail  with  the  remainder 
ot  the  Waddesdon  collections — the  vernis- 
Martin  oriental  lacquer;  Boulle  marquetry; 
the  splendid  Sevres,  Meissen  and  Vincennes 
porcelain;  miniature  Augsburg  toys;  terra- 
cottas by  Clodian,  Marin,  f-B.  Lemoync, 
J.  J.  Caffieri  and  Lecomte;  and  Baron 
Ferdinand's  extraordinarily  rich  library  of  the 
finest  eighteenth-century  French  illustrated 
books  and  bindings,  many  of  which  are  the 
work  ot  the  Pasdeloup  and  the  Deromes,  often 
tor  royal  collectors.  But  with  the  invaluable 
help  of  Mr.  F.J.  B.  Watson.  Assistant  Director 
ot  the  Wallace  Collection,  The  Connoisseur  has 
at  least  been  enabled  to  provide  a  foretaste  of 
future  editorial  artistic  banquets. 

Compleat  Imbibers 

MESSRS.  W.  &  A.  CILBEY  LTD.,  wine  and 
spirit  merchants  of  London,  elected  to  celebrate 
their  first  hundred  years  of  trading  in  a  particu- 
larly appropriate  and  desirable  manner.  Their 
splendid  centenary  exhibition  'Drinking 
Through  the  Ages',  or  'The  Compleat  Imbiber', 
presented  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  will  long  be 
remembered  not  only  for  the  remarkable 
Gilbey  hospitality  at  the  opening  of  the  occasion, 
but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  exhibits  them- 
selves and  the  scholarly  catalogue  which 
re<  orded  them. 

Among  those  on  the  exhibition  committee 
were  Mr.  James  Laver  (Research  and  Story)  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Miss 
Kay  Kleinfeldt  (Curator),  a  director  of  Messrs. 
Canterburys  ot  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 
It  was  Miss  Kleinfeldt  who  carried  out  with 
such  success  the  assembly  and  cataloguing  ot 
all  the  3  1 7  exhibits. 

As  the  display  covered  every  type  ot  drinking 
utensil  trom  the  Roman  occupation  ot  Britain 
to  the  present  day,  it  was  natural  that,  for  the 
former,  Miss  Kleinfeldt  should  seek  loans  from 
the  Colchester  Museum.  All  the  Roman 
exhibits,  in  fact,  were  originally  excavated  in 
and  around  Colchester.  One  piece  in  particular 
(No.  13),  a  small  cup  in  'Samian'  ware,  was 
blackened  from  the  burning  ot  a  pottery  shop 
in  Boadicea's  destruction  of  Colchester.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  glass  exhibits  were  also  out- 
standing, many  ot  them  having  been  excavated 
trom  the  Jutish  and  other  cemeteries  in  Kent. 

Drinking  vessels  made  in  an  enormous 
variety  ot  materials — wood,  leather,  glass, 
silver,  pottery  and  pewter — included  an  iH\  in. 
high  |ames  I  ostrich-egg  cup  and  cover  with 
silver-gilt  mounts,  lent  by  Messrs.  S.J.  Phillips; 
a  silver  Monteith  Bowl  of  [698,  lent  by  the 
Worslnptul  Company  ot  Saddlers;  and  a 
splendid  enamelled  Royal  armorial  goblet  by 
William  Bcilby  (c.  I7<">2),  trom  a  private 
collection.  Ami  an  essential  accessory  tor  the 
convinced  'three-bottle'  man  was  a  silver-gilt, 
1 1  in.  long  ( Icorgc  IV  tongue-scraper  (No.  247). 
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Fort  Belvedere 

MR.  AND  MRS.  GERALD  LASCELLES  are 
pleased  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  article 
which  appeared  in  our  June  issue  on  Fort 
Belvedere,  that  Messrs.  Barling  of  Mount  Street 
Ltd.  were  the  firm  of  interior  decorators 
employed  to  carry  out  this  work  with  their 
close  association. 

Credit  where  Due 

IT  gives  disappointment,  and  is  niggardly  and 
discourteous  to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  credit  is 
not  given  where  credit  is  not  only  due  but 
which  has  been  promised.  I  refer  to  the  recent 
announcement  in  the  British  national  press  of 
the  acquisition  by  the  Southampton  Art  Gallery 
of  two  large,  important  English  eighteenth- 
century  paintings:  Francis  Reynolds,  4th  Baron 
Dncic,  by  Romney,  and  George,  2nd  Lord 
I  'emon,  by  Gainsborough.  Behind  the  bare 
announcement  of  their  purchase  by  the 
Southampton  Gallery  lies  the  omission  to  record 
that  the  pictures  came  from  Leggatt  Brothers, 
30,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i.  The 
Gainsborough,  which  recently  returned  to 
England  from  America,  was  acquired  with  the 
help  of  a  grant  of  £2,250  from  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund. 

No.  43:  Greenwich  Armour 

ARMS  and  armour  collectors  will  recall 
exhibit  No.  43,  here  illustrated,  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Armour  made  in  the  Roval 
Workshops  at  Greenwich,  held  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1951.  This  was  the  Close-Helmet, 
of  date  circa  1550,  about  which  Sir  James  Mann 
wrote  ('Two  Helmets  in  St.  Botolph's  Church, 
Lullingstone')  in  the  Antiquaries  Journal  (XII, 
April,  1932).  It  was  loaned  to  the  1951  display 
by  Sir  Oliver  Hart-Dyke,  and  was  returned  to 
Lullingstone  Castle  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition. 
Since  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  mislaid. 
I  would  be  obliged  it  any  reader  could  advise 
me  of  its  present  whereabouts. 


A  large  amount  of  property  stolen  from  Firle 
Place,  Sussex,  home  of  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Gage,  included,  in  addition  to  jewellery,  family 
silver.  Some  pieces  of  the  latter  carry  the  Gage 
crest  (left),  others  the  'Ram'  crest.  Missing 
jewellery  includes  a  necklace  made  up  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds  on  a  linked  chain,  the 
attached  pendant  consisting  of  diamonds 
forming  a  cross.  Information  which  might  lead 
to  the  recovery  of  this  property  can  be  lodged 
with  'The  Connoisseur'  in  London  or  New 
York. 

C.  F.  A.  Voysey 

THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
is  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  November  and 
I  )cc  ember  of  this  year  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Victorian 
architect  and  designer  C.  F.  A.  Voysey.  The 
Museum  has  an  excellent  collection  of  Voysey' s 
works,  but  is  anxious  to  trace,  and  borrow  for 
the  exhibition,  further  examples  of  his  furniture, 
embroideries,  textiles  and  wallpapers.  Any 
individual,  institution,  firm,  etc.  possessing  such 
works  or  information  about  Voysey,  is  asked  to 
send  details  to  Mr.  Peter  Floud,  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Circulation,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  London,  S.W.7. 


The  Connoisseur  Italian 
Issue:  November-December 

MUCH  of  the  contents  scheduled  to 
appear  in  this  issue  are  now  known  and 
will  include  articles  on:  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  Turin  (by  Griseri);  Giuseppe 
Nogari  (Hugh  Honour);  and  unpub- 
lished silver  relief  (Steingraber) ;  while 
maiolica  (Liverani);  the  Bassano  ex- 
hibition; Villa  Cordellina,  Vicenza; 
early  wooden  figure  sculpture;  ecclesias- 
tical art  at  Lucca;  and,  from  America,  an 
important  Pieta  in  Doccia  porcelain 
(Frothingham). 


The  present  whereabouts  of  this  well-known 
'Lullingstone'  close-helmet,  of  date  c.  1550,  is 
sought.  See  story  'No.  43:  Greenwich  Armour'. 


Diary  Date  in  Ghent 

AMONG  the  loans  promised  to  the  exhibition, 
'Juste  of  Ghent,  Pedro  Berruguete  and  the 
Court  of  Urbino',  due  to  open  at  the  Ghent 
Museum  on  12th  October,  will  be  at  least  one 
picture  graciously  promised  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II.  This  is  a  work  by  Juste  of 
Ghent.  The  organisers  have  also  been  promised 
four  large  canvases  painted  by  Pedro  Berruguete, 
from  the  Prado.  Two  represent  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  are  more  than  9  feet  high,  the 
other  two  representing  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
They  originally  hung  in  Avila  Cathedral.  The 
authorities  at  the  Prado  tell  me  that  they  have 
agreed  to  this  almost  unprecedented  loan  as  the 
main  interest  of  the  Ghent  exhibition  is  related 
to  the  study  of  affinities  between  Flemish  and 
Spanish  painting  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


Treasure  Sale:  Guildford  Cathedral 

TO  help  raise  another  £150,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nave  of  Guildford  Cathedral, 
Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell  has  inaugurated  a 
Treasure  Sale,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  it  is 
hoped  to  raise  not  less  than  £20,000.  Gifts 
intended  for  the  sale  (on  12th  October  at 
Clandon  Park,  near  Guildford)  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  A.  G.  Grimwade,  c/o  Messrs.  Christie's, 
8,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.i. 
Among  gifts  so  far  received  is  a  set  of  eight 
Scottish  four-prong  silver  forks  made  in  1695. 


Architectural  Historians  at  York 

FROM  my  coileague  Geoffrey  Beard's  report 
of  the  inaugural  meeting  at  York  of  the  newly 
formed  Society  of  Architectural  Historians, 
Great  Britain,  a  really  important  society  has 
been  started.  Full  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  F.  I.  Randall,  Si  hool  of  Architecture. 
Manchester  University,  Manchester,  13. 
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ABRAHAM   MIGNON  (,640.67c,).  'COMPOSITION  OF  FLOWERS  f™^^<£™£ 
443  BY  37  INCHES.  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  FROS1  &  REED  LTD.,  41,  NEW  BOND 
LONDON,  W.i. 

Abraham  Mignon,  whose  compositions  arc  now  held  in  such  high  esteem  was  a  f'f^J^.^J 
the  German  School.  He  was  a  pupil  both  of  Jacob  Marrel  in  Frankfurt,  w,th  whom  he  travelled to tk  ^hcrknd 
and  later  of]  D.  dc  Hoc,  His  work  was  greatly  influenced  by  both  these  masters  and  is  dtstmgu.shed  fo,  Us 
extraordinary  attention  to  detail  and  for  its  integrity  of  composition.  Mignon  s  work  is  represented  m  many 
European  which  include:  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Frankfurt  Lemngrad 

London  Paris  Turin  and  I  'ienna.  The  painting  here  shown  is  a  particularly  important  and  outstandmg  example 
of  this  'artist's  work,  since  its  orchestration  and  splendid  attention  to  detail  is  impeccably  worked  and  is  m  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation. 


'MISSIA'  (PORTRAIT  DE  MISSIA  GODEBSKA),  is  x  20  INCHES.  PAINTED  BY  PIERRE 
BONNARD  (1867-1947)  IN  1900,  SIGNED.  IN  THE  MAURICE  HARRIS  COLLECTION,  LONDON. 

This  work  by  Bonnard  is  one  of  his  few  portrait  subjects.  Missia  Godebska,  who  spent  most  of  her  youth  in 
Brussels  and  Paris,  married  Thadee  Natanson  when  she  was  just  over  15.  Through  this  marriage,  and  her 
husband's  connection  with  the  arts  of  the  day,  her  salon  on  the  Rue  Saint  Florentin  and  her  country  house  at 
Valvuis  were  frequented  by  the  avant  garde.  Missia  sat  to  many  of  the  principal  painters  of  the  time,  including 
Renoir,  Toulon  ;  I  'uillard  and  I  'allotton.  Bonnard  often  used  Missia  as  a  model:  she  appears  in  a 

portrait  of  1902  in  the         r  Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brussels,  and  there  is  also  a  chalk  drawing  of  her  in  the 
Musee  d'Art  Moderne. 


Books  Reviewed 


LES      PEINTRES      FLAMANDS  ^  DE 
NATURE  MORTE  AU  XVTF  SIECLE; 

By  Edith  Greindl.  (Bruxelles:  Elsevier  Brusel- 
les.  495  Belgian  francs). 

STILL-LIFE  painting,  or  nature  morte — for 
much  of  the  subject  matter  both  terms  are 
oddly  inaccurate — has  enjoyed  a  prodigious 
vogue  in  Western  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
Low  Countries,  from  early  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century :  though  of  course  the  origins  of  such 
painting  date  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the 
time  when  it  first  became  widely  popular  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  fidelity  of  representation,  a 
thorough  going  naturalism,  made  the  strongest 
appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  patrons;  that 
naive  delight  in  a  tour  de  force  of  hallucinatory 
illusionism  which  prompted  Pepys  to  keep  put- 
ting his  finger  on  a  dew  drop  in  a  still-life  by  Simon 
Verelst.  But  the  best  masters,  not  content  to 
display  a  mere  technical  virtuosity,  out  of  their 
repertory  of  fruit,  flowers,  dead  game,  glass 
goblets,  dishes  of  silver  and  other  familiar 
properties,  which  often  have  a  deceptive  look  of 
fortuitous  arrangement,  evoked  memorable 
colour  harmonies  and  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  sumptuous  decorative  effects :  while  a  few  of 
the  greater  artists  with  a  much  more  narrowly 
restricted  selection  of  motifs  patiently  explored 
significant  relations  of  form.  On  the  whole,  as 
Mile  Greindl  maintains,  a  strong  decorative 
sense,  a  feeling  for  volumes  and  formal  relation- 
ships was  more  widespread  in  the  seventeenth 
century  among  still-life  painters  in  the  Southern 
Netherlands  than  in  the  United  Provinces; 
though,  as  she  observes,  this  kind  of  painting  was 
rarely  an  exclusive  occupation,  and  many  artists 
excelled  at  it  who  were  also  eminent  in  other 
fields.  But,  apart  from  the  special  spatial  problems 
of  still-life  and  the  need  to  preserve  unity  in  a 
multiplicity  of  objects,  Mile  Greindl  claims 
that  'nous  trouvons  bien  souvent  dans  les  Natures 
Mortes  du  XVII  siecle  l'expression  directe  de 
l'emotion  de  l'artiste.  Celui-ci  ne  se  doutait 
guere  qu'il  desirait  representer  son  etat  d'ame,  au 
moyen  d'un  agencement  d'objets'.  And  if  that  is 
perhaps  rather  much  to  assert,  we  may  readily 
concede  that  he  expresses  his  special  sensibility. 

This  handsome  volume,  lavishly  illustrated 
with  nearly  a  hundred  admirable  reproductions 
including  a  half  dozen  colour  plates  of  exceptional 
quality,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  available,  a  worthy  com- 
panion volume  to  M-L  Haes's  'Les  Peintres 
Flamands  de  Fleurs  au  XVIIC  Siecle',  also  pub- 
lished by  the  Elsevier  Press.  All  the  Flemish 
painters  who  concentrated  on  still-life  are  in- 
cluded and  many  minor  artists  whose  names  even 
will  only  be  known  to  specialists.  There  is  a 
general  Introduction  in  which  the  main  aspects  of 
Flemish  still-life  from  the  rise  of  the  school  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  discussed 
in  broad  outline  and  with  great  perspicuity.  The 
notices  devoted  to  individuals  are  not  biographi- 
cal (for  such  information  in  a  work  concerned 


with  still-life  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  there 
is  no  need),  but  deal  with  their  characteristics  and 
development  as  painters.  The  documentation  is 
fully  adequate  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
patient  research.  The  observations  on  the  style  of 
each  artist  are  based  entirely  on  his  signed  works 
and  from  these  other  attributions  are  derived: 
in  some  cases  they  are  very  numerous  and  inspire 
confidence  where  direct  comparisons  between 
signed  and  attributed  pictures  are  made.  No  less 
than  1450,  including  studies,  are  entered  in  a  list 
which  provides  all  the  essential  information. 
Text  and  illustrations  are  admirably  arranged  and 
there  is  an  ample  apparatus  of  notes.  The  book  is 
quite  indispensable  for  students  of  this  particular 
branch  of  Flemish  art. — R.E. 

FRENCH  DRAWING  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY:  136  Reproductions. 
Introduction  by  Rene  Huyghe;  Notes  by 
Ph.  Jaccottet,  410.,  (London:  Thames  and 
Hudson,  50s.  net). 

THIS  is  the  second  volume  to  be  published  in  a 
series  intended  to  explore  the  drawings  of  the 
French  School  century  by  century  from  the  era 
of  the  Clouets  down  to  the  present  day.  AU 
attempts  to  divide  the  seamless  garment  of  history 
into  convenient  sections  are  arbitrary,  and  prob- 
ably a  division  into  centuries  is  no  more  so  than 
any  other.  In  the  case  of  M.Adhemar's  volume  on 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  in  the  series  to  be 
published  in  English,  this  arrangement  was  con- 
venient in  that  the  theme  of  mannerism  runs 
through  and  unifies  the  art  of  the  entire  period. 
But  there  is  no  such  underlying  theme  in  the 
nineteenth  century — or  at  any  rate  none  is 
perceptible  from  our  present  position  in  time. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  five  drawings  are 
illustrated  (1 36  if  the  fine  Delacroix  reproduced  on 
the  jacket  is  included  as  apparently  the  publish- 
ers intend  it  to  be,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
overprinted  in  large  blue  capitals  with  the  title 
of  the  book,  etc.).  The  choice  of  drawings  opens 
with  the  neo-classic  David  and  ends  with  the 
post-Impressionist  Toulouse-Lautrec.  Between 
comes  the  austere  classicism  of  Ingres,  the  wild 
romanticism  of  Delacroix,  Van  Gogh's  expression- 
ist, and  Seurat's  almost  abstract,  variety  of  post- 
Impressionism,  to  name  only  a  few  artists  on 
whom  labels  of  this  sort  may  perhaps  be  pinned 
without  unpardonable  distortion. 

Faced  with  the  richly  diversified  art  of  this 
century,  M.  Rene  Huyghe  has  wisely  made  no 
attempt  to  guide  the  reader  through  its  bewilder- 
ing cross-currents.  Instead,  he  analyses  the  nature 
of  drawing  itself.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing, and  subtle  essay  which,  even  if  the  difficulty 
of  translating  it  into  English  has  rendered  it 
slightly  opaque,  merits  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  drawings,  whether  as  collectors, 
connoisseurs  or  museum  officials. 

Drawing,  for  many  (though  not  quite  all) 
artists,  is  very  directly  related  to  the  creative 
impulse  itself,  and  therefore  allows  us  to  examine 
the  nature  of  artistic  activity  unusually  closely. 


M.  Huyghe  writes  with  great  penetration  on 
such  matters  as  the  relationship  between  the 
artist's  psychology  and  his  particular  use  of  line, 
or  about  the  variations  in  technique  which  even 
an  artist  with  a  fairly  'fixed'  style,  like  Ingres, 
brings  to  the  treatment  of  different  'subjects', 
(using  the  word  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term). 
In  a  way  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  essay  could 
not  have  been  made  a  preface  to  the  entire 
series;  for  in  fitting  it  (as  a  necessary  concession 
to  the  volume  it  introduces)  to  the  Procrustean 
bed  of  the  nineteenth  century,  M.  Huyghe  is 
forced  to  make  what  must  seem  to  many  such 
quite  inflated  claims  as  that  'the  whole  history  of 
drawing  seems  to  have  culminated  and  reached 
its  apotheosis  in  French  drawing  of  the  nine- 
teenth century',  a  claim  which  the  unquestion- 
ably representative  choice  of  drawings  which 
accompany  it  certainly  belies.  And  one  wonders, 
in  the  face  of  the  work  of  Daumier  and  Millet 
illustrated  here,  whether  'aristocratic'  is  really 
quite  the  quintessential  quality  of  French  art. 
But  M.  Huyghe  always  qualifies  such  sweeping 
assertions  disarmingly  in  his  footnotes  and 
seldom  presses  his  generalisations  too  far  so  that 
they  can  be  regarded  merely  as  slight  blemishes 
in  an  essay  which  is  likely  to  become  a  minor 
classic  of  its  subject. 

In  view  of  the  absence  of  any  historical  intro- 
duction to  the  volume,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  supplementary  matter  would  do 
something  to  remedy  the  omission.  In  fact, 
M.  Jaccottet's  notes  on  the  plates  are  quite 
unworthy  of  a  series  with  such  high  claims  as  this. 
They  are  confined  to  the  briefest  mention  of 
materials,  dimensions  (in  French  units)  and  proven- 
ance. They  seldom  exceed  two  lines  in  length. 
Darings  are  occasionally  supplied,  but  only  on 
some  quite  arbitrary  system;  sometimes  they  are 
omitted  entirely,  even  where  a  date  can  be  read 
on  the  reproduction  of  the  drawing  itself  (e.g. 
PI.  11);  at  other  times  they  are  given  incorrectly 
(e.g.  PI.  8  by  Ingres,  which  is  dated  1884!). 
Elsewhere  the  materials  are  incorrectly  described 
(e.g.  Pis.  48  and  113).  And  his  critico-biographical 
notes  on  the  artists  are  not  of  a  quality  to  make  up 
for  these  defects.  Lastly,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
publishers  of  a  book  as  expensive  as  this  should 
arrange  the  imposition  of  the  plates  so  that  they 
can  be  numbered  throughout,  and  not  only  here 
and  there  as  in  the  present  book? — F.J.B.W. 

THE  ART  OF  SCULPTURE  ;  By  Herbert 
Read.  249  illustrations.  (London:  Fabcr  & 
Faber  Ltd.  52s,  6d.  net). 

THIS  is  an  intensely  interesting,  imaginative  and 
thoughtful  book  which  for  a  few  shillings  can 
take  the  reader  into  many  countries  of  the  world, 
giving  him  a  perspective  on  the  art  of  sculpture 
over  a  period  of  some  5000  years.  The  author 
lifts,  as  it  were,  the  whole  volume  of  sculpture 
into  his  hands  and  presents  it,  quite  small,  as  a 
thing  the  reader  can  encompass.  He  selects  from 
the  great  mass  of  sculpture  some  200  works, 
juxtaposing  and  mingling  them  to  clarify  and 
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bring  home  the  ideas  he  wishes  to  suggest,  and  in 
his  hands  sculpture  grows  from  man's  first  need 
to  become  aware  of  himself;  through  his  comfort 
in  and  intimate  pleasure  of  the  amulet;  to  the 
monument,  not  only  to  his  own  preservation  but 
as  an  anathemata  such  as  Jacob's  'and  this  stone 
which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house', 
until  at  last  it  emerges  in  its  own  right,  an  object 
'with  the  independence  of  an  amulet,  and  the 
effect  of  a  monument)'. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  clear  and  well  sustained. 
Sculpture  always  retains  its  impersonal  pronoun 
and  does  not  become  he,  she  or  they  according  to 
its  outward  subject.  It  is  always  the  expression  of 
states  of  sensibility  and  holds  to  a  simple  aesthetic 
that  'the  art  of  sculpture  achieves  its  maximum 
and  most  distinctive  effect  when  the  sculptor 
proceeds  almost  blindly  to  the  statement  of 
tactile  values'.  The  author  distinguishes  clearly 
between  things  we  see  and  things  we  touch  and 
illustrates  a  striking  example  of  a  statue  made  by  a 
blind  artist  in  which  the  hands  and  their  exploring 
need  assume  astonishing  proportions.  He  shows 
how  all  through  the  Italian  Renaissance  the 
development  of  sculpture  might  be  interpreted  as 
a  struggle  between  the  plastic  and  the  painterly, 
and  how  it  was  the  painterly  conception  which 
won  the  day,  Michelangelo  being  followed  by 
Bernini  and  Canova,  and  he  exposes  the  weak- 
nesses that,  present  in  the  painterly  conception  at 
its  best,  lead  with  logical  inevitability  to  the 
horrors  of  academic  sculpture  at  its  worst; 
'sculpture  became  a  prickly  thicket  into  which  a 
hand  would  scarcely  venture'. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts  each  bearing 
a  stimulating  title — The  Discovery  of  Space,  The 
Realization  of  Mass,  The  Impact  of  Light — and 
in  each  it  is  exciting  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
artist  who  'lives  on  the  frontiers  of  existence  and 
works  to  extend  them'.  There  are  illuminating 
sentences  about  the  work  of  Henry  Moore  in 
which  real  sculpture  lives  again:  'the  modern 
artist  is  once  again  creating  symbols  for  our  most 
profound  spiritual  experiences'.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  consider  the  arts  only  as  appropriate  instru- 
ments for  the  representation  of  beauty.  They 
must  also  represent  truth.  And  often  throughout 
the  ages  in  the  abstract  beauty  of  a  statue,  where 
no  human  charm  or  grace  is  left,  there  is  'a 
rhythmical  pattern  as  stimulating  to  the  visual 
senses  (and  to  the  tactile  too  I  think  the  author 
must  imply)  as  a  Gregorian  chant  is  to  the  aural 
senses'.  It  becomes  clear  in  this  book  that  art 
requires  the  special  'effort  of  attention  and  con- 
templation' and  SimoneWeil's  perceptive  remark 
is  quoted:  'We  can  endure  the  statues  in  the 
Luxembourg  because  we  do  not  look  at  them'. 

This  need  to  contemplate  a  statue,  to  give  it 
our  attention  rather  than  just  to  look  at  it,  implies 
that  it  has  become  a  thing  in  itself.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century  that 
artists  for  the  first  time  are  found  to  be  contem- 
plating pieces  of  sculpture  as  detached  works  of 
art.  That  through  the  identification  of  the  artist 
with  the  work  of  art  it  begins  to  speak  in  place  of 
the  artist,  is  a  vital  need :  and  it  is  by  contempla- 
tion that  we  may  hear  this  sculptural  voice,  a  thing 
still  living  even  in  a  fragment  of  a  work  of  art  for 
this  'fragment  bears  the  artist's  signature,  the 
impression  of  his  sensibility'. 


It  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  search  to  lift  a 
sculpture  into  its  ambient  space,  no  longer  a 
frontal  object,  or  even  one  with  many  fronts 
looked  at  from  outside,  but  something  of  mass 
whose  shape  displaces  just  that  shape  of  air.  As  a 
driver  feels  the  exact  width  of  his  car  as  though  it 
were  his  own,  so  the  sculptor  identifies  himself 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  mass  of  his  statue, 
and,  as  Henry  Moore  vividly  wrote,  'he  does  this 
whatever  its  size,  as  though  it  were  enclosed  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand'.  Even  the  Parthenon  is 
something  you  can  hold  in  your  hand,  like  a  bird. 

Michelangelo  remarked  of  sculpture  that  only 
those  works  were  good  that  could  be  rolled  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  without 
breaking.  This  compact  concept,  from  having  'a 
sense  of  outward  thrusting  form  and  inwardly 
held  tension*  is  indeed  the  stuff  from  which 
sculpture  is  made;  since  in  it  there  is  'a  power 
attaching  to  ponderability  and  mass,  to  the 
gestated  and  palpable  volume  of  a  solid  creation, 
that  cannot  be  experienced  in  any  other  manner, 
by  any  other  means'. 

In  this  review  there  is  not  space  to  write  of  the 
many  other  interesting  thoughts  developed  by  the 
author.  Yet  I  would  quote  one  further  sentence, 
for  in  it  is  shown,  with  great  simplicity,  that  the 
appreciation  of  this  art  of  sculpture  lies  within 
reach  of  us  all:  'The  solidity  of  form,  as  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  in  perception,  is  already  a 
sculptural  sensation.  As  the  art  develops,  in 
history  or  in  the  sensuous  experience  of  the 
individual,  we  may  begin  to  associate  with  each 
shape  an  idea;  we  inhabit  the  shape  with  our 
spirit;  and  finally,  if  we  are  artists,  we  try  to 
realise  ideas  as  specific  shapes,  to  create  symbols 
for  our  indeterminate  feelings — to  become  con- 
scious, in  the  forms  of  art,  of  the  dimensions  of 
reality'.— H.S.E. 

GREAT    PAINTERS.  'GEORGES 
BRAQUE'.  *  PABLO  PICASSO'.  By 

Roger  Hauert  (Photographs)  and  Andre  Verdet 
(Text).  Translated  by  Frances  Richardson. 
(Geneva:  Rene  Kister.  Distributed  in  Great 
Britain  by  Rockliff  Publishing  Corporation). 

THESE  two  books  are  the  first  of  a  series  which 
should  prove  of  the  greatest  interest,  consisting 
as  they  do  of  over  twenty  excellent  photographs 
of  each  artist,  together  with  a  short  text  and 
'Life  story'. 

Looking  at  these  photographic  representations 
of  such  famous  painters  is  food  for  much  thought: 
why  are  those  of  Braque  more  satisfying  than  those 
of  Picasso,  and  what  is  this  vital  force  permeating 
our  contemporary  world  of  art  and  coming  from 
these  single  beings  here  caught  immovably  before 
our  eyes?  The  quiet  inwardness  of  Braque  vib- 
rates even  in  this  imprisoned  rendering.  There  are 
photographs  of  his  hands  hovering  across  a 
painting,  of  his  palette,  of  a  paint  brush,  where  the 
world  visible  and  the  world  invisible  fuse  together, 
the  material  of  his  working  and  matiere  of  his 
creation  manifesting  the  transition  from  life  to 
death  ;  that  immediate  'Reality'  which  Rilke 
writes  of  in  his  final  Elegies.  There  are  two  heads 
of  Braque  (pp.  28  and  29)  full  of  beauty  in  which 
the  living  quality  of  a  human  being  shines  un- 
hampered through  all  the  limiting  factors  of 
photography. 


With  the  Picasso  photographs  these  limitations 
are  more  emphasised  perhaps  because  his  extreme 
vitality  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  one  pose ;  just 
as  his  work,  in  more  and  more  departing  from 
the  contours  of  a  given  moment,  contrives  not  to 
deny  movement  to  a  moment  however  rapid. 
The  liveliness  of  a  Picasso  drawing  (p.  13)  follows 
with  extraordinary  and  bewildering  contrast  the 
rather  forced,  and  perhaps  almost  sad,  photo- 
graphs of  the  man  himself.  On  page  26  there  is  a 
charming  family  group  in  which  Picasso,  almost 
lost,  is  touchingly  its  heart  and  core. 

In  both  books  a  more  detached  text,  using  the 
artists'  own  sayings  and  outlook,  would  have 
added  quality. — H.S.E. 

ALTER  SCHMUCK,  By  Erich  Steingraber. 
Published  by  Hermann  Rinn,  distributed  in 
Great  Britain  by  Thames  and  Hudson. 

ERICH  Steingraber's  'Alter  Schmuck'  gives  a 
scholarly  account  of  the  history  of  European 
jewellery  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  material  is  dis- 
cussed in  nine  chapters,  extending  over  182 
generously  illustrated  pages,  high-lighted  by 
seven  colour  plates.  Since  no  equally  comprehen- 
sive publication  exists  in  the  German  language, 
it  should  be  highly  appreciated  by  German 
students.  In  England,  by  contrast,  due  to  the 
work  of  Joan  Evans  in  this  field,  a  number  of 
recent  publications  of  outstanding  merit  exist. 

Dr.  Steingraber  discusses  his  material  with 
competence  and  lucidity,  starting  with  an  intro- 
duction on  stone-cutting  and  a  discussion  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  precious  stones.  There 
is  little  evidence  of  original  research,  since  most 
of  his  material  is  well-known  and  has  been  pub- 
lished previously.  Now  and  then  it  is  perceptible 
that  the  author  is  more  familiar  with  German 
goldsmith's  work  than  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. This  fact  is  most  obvious  in  the  opening 
chapter  on  early  Mediaeval  jewellery,  where 
Byzantine  jewels  are  represented  in  one  example 
only,  whereas  Irish,  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
work  is  completely  ignored.  Hence  no  Tara 
brooch,  no  torques  or  Alfred  jewel,  and  none  of 
the  splendid  almandine  pieces  from  Sutton  Hoo. 
German  material,  however,  is  admirably  well 
presented.  The  group  of  jewels  traditionally 
associated  with  Empress  Gisela  is  now  described 
as  originating  from  Mainz,  made  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  first  millennium,  which  is  too  early 
to  coincide  with  the  reign  of  Konrad  II  and 
Gisela. 

The  chapter  on  Burgundian  and  French  jewel- 
lery is  among  the  most  fascinating.  The  author's 
competence  is  evident,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  earlier 
studies  published  together  by  Dr.  Th.  Mueller 
in  Muenchner  Jahrbuch  der  Bildenden  Kunst,  Vol. 
V,  1954.  The  principal  representative  of  this 
email  en  ronde  bosse  is  the  group  known  as  the 
'Golden  Roessl',  the  golden  horse,  which  Queen 
Isabeau  of  France,  a  Bavarian  princess,  presented 
to  her  royal  husband,  Charles  VI,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1404.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  Trinity 
jewel  of  similar  technique  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Washington,  otherwise  he  might  well 
have  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  pearl- 
studded  framework.  Renaissance  jewellery  is 
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liscussed  in  full,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
;nough  attention  is  devoted  to  Holbein's 
ewellery  designs.  To  compensate  there  are  other 
;ngraved  designs  by  the  German  'Kleinmeister' 
irlans  Brosamer,  Heinrich  Aldegraver,  Virgil 
Solis,  Corvinius  Saur,  Jacob  Mores  and  by  the 
painter  Hans  Muehlich.  Also  represented  are  J.  A. 
Ducerceau,  Rene  Boyvin,  Jean  Gourmont,  Hans 
CoUaert  and  Daniel  Mignot.  Dr.  Steingraber 
discusses  the  always  difficult  and  often  impossible 
task  of  attributing  Renaissance  jewels  to  indi- 
vidual artists,  and  to  Cellini  in  particular,  with- 
out drawing  new  conclusions.  He  traces  the 
progression  from  sixteenth-  to  seventeenth- 
century  productions  in  the  growing  accent  on 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  and  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  figural  representations, 
a  tendency  carried  forward  into  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  floral  sprays  came  into  vogue. 

TheiUustrationsofeighteenth-centuryjewellery 
include  memorial,  giardinetto  and  other  orna- 
mental rings,  set  with  precious  stones  or  coloured 
pastes.  Among  gem  cutters,  inspired  by  Greek 
and  Roman  intaglios  and  cameos,  the  brothers 
Giovanni  and  Luigi  Pichler  excell.  Cheaper, 
mass-produced  imitations  occur  in  Wedgwood 
ware,  but  the  far  more  popular  glass  pastes  by 
Tassie,  cast  from  moulds  and  frequently  intended 
for  sealing,  are  omitted.  The  author  continues  his 
story  describing  nineteenth-century  memorial 
and  sentimental  jewellery  featuring  hair,  minia- 
tures, silhouettes  or  funeral  monuments.  Italian 
mosaics  forming  links  of  bracelets  or  necklaces 
had  a  great  popular  appeal,  whereas  the  Italian 
firm  of  Castellani  catered  for  a  more  select, 
archaeologically  minded  clientele  by  reviving 
Etruscan  techniques  and  designs.  Another 
Italian  jeweller,  who  established  a  London  firm 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  was  Carlo  Guiliano, 
whose  balanced  taste  and  technical  skill  are  note- 
worthy. 'Alter  Schmuck'  has  an  excellent  index 
and  bibliography.  The  English  edition  has  been 
revised  by  Dr.  Joan  Evans,  and  the  omissions 
referred  to  rectified. — Y.H. 

LES  MEUBLES  DU  XVIUe  SIECLE, 
Vol.  I:  MENUISERIE,  Pierre  Verlet.  8vo, 
125  pp.  -(-  32  pi.;  Vol.  II:  EBENISTERIE, 
8vo,  133  pp.  +  32  pi.  'L'Oeil  du  Connaisseur' 
(Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  1250 
francs). 

LE    MOBILIER    ROYAL  FRANCAIS, 

Pierre  Verlet.  Meubles  Conserves  en  France 
avec  une  Etude  sur  le  Garde  Meuble  de  la 
Couronne.  175  pp.  -4-  30  pi.  (Paris:  Editions 
d'Art  et  d'Historie,  Librairie  Plon,  1950  francs). 

FOR  some  time  now  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Pierre  Verlet  has  become  associated,  among  other 
things,  with  a  form  of  scholarship  as  illuminating 
as  it  is  exact,  and  which  represents  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  arts  in  France  of  the  very 
first  importance.  Since  the  middle  thirties,  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  he  has 
been  studying  diligently  the  accounts,  inventories 
and,  above  all,  the  Journal  (or  day-book)  of  the 
Garde  Meuble  de  la  Couronne,  which  miraculously 
are  still  extant  for  a  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Archives 
Nationales  at  the  Palais  de  Soubise.  From  time  to 


time  he  has  published  his  findings,  beginning  with 
his  earliest  writings  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de 
VHistoire  de  VArt  Francais,  and  The  Burlington 
Magazine  from  1935  onwards,  and  subsequently 
in  a  number  of  English  and  French  periodicals. 

His  forerunners  in  these  studies,  Alfred  de 
Champeaux,  Henri  Havard,  Emile  Molinier,  the 
comte  de  Salverte  and  others,  important  though 
their  work  was,  did  not  have  the  advantages  of 
the  wealth  of  documentation  now  available  to 
scholars.  This,  therefore  makes  M.  Verlet's  own 
contribution  all  the  more  significant.  He  has  now 
extended  his  researches  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  French  furniture  and  the  applied  arts,  and  the 
first  two  books  under  review  arc  the  fruit  of  his 
long  and  imaginative  explorations  in  this  field. 

In  the  way  they  are  written,  and  set  out,  they 
provide  for  the  general  reader,  as  much  as  for  the 
serious  student,  a  vast  amount  of  accurate,  and  to 
a  large  extent  unpublished,  information  con- 
cerning every  aspect  of  their  subjects.  They  are 
arranged  on  almost  identical  lines,  and  one  deals 
with  plain  carved  wood  furniture,  such  as  chairs, 
beds,  etc.,  and  known  as  Menuiserie,  while  the 
other  treats  of  the  ebeniste's  or  cabinet-maker's 
craft,  involving  veneered  furniture  which  was 
carried  in  France  to  such  a  pitch  of  elaboration 
and  accomplishment  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  craftsmen  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  both  types  of  furniture  belonged  to 
one  craft-guild,  known  as  the  Corporation  des 
Menuisiers-Ebenistes:  accordingly  these  two  books 
taken  together  can  be  said  to  treat  of  the  whole 
production  of  furniture  in  France  in  the  century 
before  the  Revolution. 

Full  sections  are  devoted  to  history,  technique, 
style,  types  of  furniture,  conservation  and,  in 
addition  and  most  valuably,  to  copies,  imitations 
and  fakes,  as  well  as  the  comparative  market 
prices  over  the  years.  There  are  indexes  of 
craftsmen,  and  their  signatures,  which  are  repro- 
duced in  facsimile,  and  also  lists  of  the  principal 
public  collections  of  French  furniture  in  Europe 
and  America.  Finally,  each  volume  is  illustrated 
with  thirty-two  plates,  some  in  colour,  reproduc- 
ing a  large  number  of  pieces,  both  whole  and  in 
detail,  and  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
private  collections.  The  plates  are  fully  described 
and  the  history  of  the  pieces  examined  in  an 
admirable  table  of  illustrations. 

So  much  information  is  here  made  available, 
is  so  firmly  based  on  documentary  research,  and 
is  presented  in  such  a  clear  and  lively  literary 
style,  that  these  two  books  will  for  long  remain 
the  standard  sources  of  information  on  their 
subject.  Two  main  criticisms  present  themselves. 
The  selling  price  is  perhaps  inevitably  (and  par- 
ticularly in  England)  rather  high  for  books  of 
this  size,  and  the  quality  of  some  of  the  coloured 
reproductions  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  omitted  these  and  so 
reduced  the  cost  of  production. 

A  small  point  of  dating  also  seems  worth  men- 
tioning. The  bas  d'armoire  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion (reproduced  on  plate  XXII  of  Ebenisterie)  is 
surely  later  than  c.1770?  Its  general  style,  and  the 
motifs  of  its  decoration  arc  those  of  the  very  end 
of  the  century  and  so  much  anticipate  the  Empire 
manner,  that  a  date  c.1790  would  seem  more 
appropriate. 
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The  third  volume  under  review  is  of  a  different 
character.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sequel  to  one  produced 
by  M.  Verlet  in  1945,  and  intended  as  the  first  of 
a  series  in  which  individual  pieces  of  furniture 
made  for  the  French  Crown  could  be  discussed 
and  all  relevant  documents  connected  with  their 
creation  and  subsequent  history  could  be  publish- 
ed. The  war  and  its  aftermath  for  long  delayed 
the  continuation  of  this  admirable  scheme,  but 
now  that  the  second  volume  has  appeared,  it  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  com- 
parable delay  in  the  publication  of  the  remainder, 
including  especially  those  dealing  with  pieces 
wluch  have  left  their  homeland. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  book  deals  with  furni- 
ture still  to  be  found  in  France.  It  consists  of  a 
comprehensive  introduction  dealing  with  the 
history  and  organisation  of  the  Garde  Meuble  de  la 
Couronne  in  the  light  of  M.  Verlet's  most  recent 
researches,  which  treats  at  some  length  the  con- 
tributions made  to  this  institution  by  the  success- 
ive int&idants,  particularly  those  of  the  two  most 
celebrated :  Pierre  Elisabeth  Fontanieu,  and  Marc 
Antoine  Thierry,  called  Thierry  d'Avray.  M. 
Verlet  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  forty  pieces  of 
furniture,  many  never  before  identified  or  illus- 
trated. These  range  from  the  monumental 
Bureau  du  Roi  Louis  XV,  by  Oeben  and  Riesener, 
and  the  sumptuous  chest  of  drawers  and  corner- 
cupboards  by  Gaudreaux  and  Joubert,  all  made 
for  King  Louis  XV  at  Versailles,  to  much  smaller 
pieces  such  as  the  bidet  by  the  now  famous 
B.V.R.B.,  made  in  175 1  for  the  King  at  Bcllevue, 
and  the  prie-dieu  made  in  1745  for  the  Dauphin  at 
Compicgne.  The  selection  of  pieces  to  be  dealt 
with  appears  to  have  been  made  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  but  to  be  divided  more  or  less  equally 
between  ibhnsterie  and  menuiserie.  Each  entry  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  clarity  of  style,  and  the 
quotations  from  archival  material  miraculously 
bring  to  light  the  whole  process  of  commission 
and  production,  often  revealing  the  minutest 
details  concerning  the  given  piece,  and  the  forty 
plates  are  clear,  and  adequate  for  their  purpose. 
This  is  the  history  of  art  in  its  most  rewarding  and 
fascinating  form. — R.C. 

PICASSO'S  VOLLARD  SUITE:  with 
introduction  by  Hans  Bollinger,  translated  by 
Norbert  Guterman.  100  monochrome  plates. 
(London:  Thames  and  Hudson.  50s.  net). 

ALL  books  about  Picasso  are  interesting,  for 
Picasso  is  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  our 
immediate  life,  an  event  which  has  power  to 
increase  our  awareness  far  beyond  our  usually 
limited  borders.  But  this  book  is  of  particular 
interest  as  it  is  not  only  about  Picasso,  but  almost 
by  Picasso,  since  it  is  made  up  of  100  engravings 
by  him,  engravings  beautifully  reproduced  nearly 
to  the  size  of  the  originals  and  set  out  lavishly, 
each  with  a  page  to  itself,  a  page  so  discreetly 
numbered  that  there  is  no  conflict. 

They  are  mostly  the  work  of  1933  and  1934 
and  for  theme  have  used  the  human  body.  They 
are  classified  as  Various,  Battle  of  Love,  The 
Sculptor's  Studio,  Rembrandt,  The  Minotaur  and 
The  Blind  Minotaur.  Yet  whatever  the  classifi- 
cation they  are  undoubtedly  the  searching,  and  so 
often  the  achievement,  of  a  great  artist  to  clarify 


the  fantastic  medley  of  human  perception. 
Picasso's  command  of  line  to  record  the  essentials 
of  a  most  complex  subject  can  be  seen  not  only  in 
Plate  22  (Bull,  Horse  and  Woman)  but  also  in 
Plate  100  (Head  of  Ambroise  Vollard). 

In  the  great  journey  which  this  book  offers 
there  is  to  be  found  experience  of  ferocity  and 
tenderness,  serenity  and  anguish,  each  marked  on 
the  page  by  the  sure  statement  of  the  artist.  It  is 
no  easy  journey  for  all  Picasso's  ability  to  sim- 
plify and  to  keep  that  balance  which  is  the  essential 
of  art:  and  the  'reader'  must  trust  himself  to  the 
adventure.  Picasso  has  always  courted  danger. 
These  engravings,  which  cover  a  period  of  seven 
years  (1930-37),  are  set  midway  in  his  career  and 
afford  a  most  interesting  guide  to  his  way  of 
thought;  for  the  Picasso  of  1905  and  the  Picasso 
of  1955  is  the  Picasso  of  1930. — H.S.E. 

HISTOIRE  DU  PALAIS  ET  DU  MUSEE 
DU  LOUVRE.  LA  PETITE  GALERIE. 
APPARTEMENT  D'ANNE  D'AUT- 
RICHE.  SALLES  ROMAINES,  Christiane 
Aulanier.  Paris,  Editions  des  M usees  nationaux. 
106  pp.  and  54  plates  (90  reproductions). 
4,000  frs. 

IN  this  volume,  Mme  Christiane  Aulanier  con- 
tinues her  great  work  on  the  history  of  the  palace 
and  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Four  volumes  have 
already  appeared:  the  Grande  Galerie  flanking 
the  river,  the  Salon  Carre\  the  three  Salles  des 
Etats,  and  the  new  Louvre  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
fifth  volume,  which  has  now  appeared,  is  devoted 
to  the  Petite  Galerie,  which  was  the  summer 
apartment  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria. 

The  Petite  Galerie  was  the  first  building  to  be 
constructed  in  the  sixteenth  century  outside  the 
square  block  of  the  fortified  chateau.  It  occupies 
a  wing  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  facade  of  the 
Pavilion  du  Roi,  to  the  ground  floor  of  which  it 
was  linked  by  a  narrow  passage.  The  exact  date  of 
its  construction  is  not  definitely  established,  but 
it  was  certainly  begun  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX,  probably  by  Pierre  II  Chambiges,  and  finished 
during  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century 
under  Henri  IV,  who  built  the  upper  gallery, 
called  the  Galerie  des  Rois,  from  the  decoration 
which  consisted  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France.  The  pavilion  built  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Petite  Galerie  as  a  dependency 
of  it,  by  Louis  Metezeau,  contained  on  the  ground 
floor  the  Salle  des  Ambassadeurs  (now  the  Salle 
d'Auguste),  which  was  magnificently  decorated, 
notably  by  the  now  vanished  paintings  of  Jacob 
Bunel. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Petite  Galerie  was 
then  only  a  large  passage  and  not  a  room  that 
could  be  lived  in.  In  1655,  Louis  XIV  had  it 
arranged  as  a  summer  apartment  for  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  buildings,  finished  in  1658, 
were  directed  by  Antoine  Ratabon,  surveyor 
and  controller  general  of  the  royal  buildings, 
who  had  the  painted  decoration  done  by  Gio. 
Francesco  Romanelli,  Charles  Errard  and  Noel 
Coypel.  The  sculptured  decoration  in  stucco  was 
carried  out  by  Michel  Anguier.  A  large  part  of 
this  decoration  still  survives.  The  decoration  of 
Anne  of  Austria's  apartments  was  hardly  finished 
when  on  6th  February,  1661,  a  fire  destroyed  the 


Galerie  des  Rois  on  the  first  floor.  Louis  XIV 
immediately  ordered  its  reconstruction  by  Le 
Vau.  This  is  now  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  decorated 
with  the  paintings  by  Le  Brun. 

Anne  of  Austria,  by  now  seriously  ill,  never 
made  much  use  of  her  new  apartment,  and  she 
died  on  the  20th  January,  1666.  The  ground  floor 
of  the  Petite  Galerie  was  occupied  successively 
during  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  by  the 
Council  of  Regency,  by  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
Marie-Anne- Victoire,  who  was  callously  sent 
back  to  her  own  country  in  1725  and  later  became 
Queen  of  Portugal,  by  the  offices  of  the  Departe- 
ment  of  Paris  and  of  the  Royal  Household  and 
the  Grand  Conseil.  In  1717,  it  had  been  suggested 
that  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  then  visiting  Paris, 
should  be  lodged  in  the  former  apartment  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  he  declared  it  to  be  too 
sumptuous  and  preferred  to  live  in  the  Hotel  de 
Lesdiguieres,  where  he  slept  on  a  camp  bed  in  a 
wardrobe  room. 

During  the  Directoire,  the  architect  Jean- 
Armand  Raymond  was  ordered,  in  1798,  to 
arrange  the  Mus^e  des  Antiques  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Petite  Galerie,  which  had  been 
occupied  several  years  before  by  the  Bourse.  The 
inauguration  of  this  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte  on  7th  November,  1800,  since  when 
the  rooms  have  suffered  no  further  change.  Mme 
Aulanier's  next  two  volumes  will  deal,  one  with 
the  Salle  des  Cariatides  and  the  Greek  rooms,  the 
other  with  the  Pavilion  du  Roi,  the  Museum  of 
Charles  X  and  the  Galerie  Campana. — Ch.B. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

Haddon  Hall.  An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the 
Historic  Home  of  the  Manners  Family. 
The  Derbyshire  Seat  of  the  Dukes  of 
Rutland.  General  Editor:  Charles  H.  Wood. 
Derby:  English  Life  Publications  Ltd.  (St. 
Michael's  Church  House,  Queen  Street). 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Leeds  Art  Calendar.  Vol.  10.  No.  36.  Winter 
1956.  Leeds:  E.  M.  Arnold  (12  Butterley 
Street).  2s.  6d.  net. 

P.L.A.  Quarterly.  Volume  One.  Number 
Two.  Private  Libraries  Association  (Hon. 
Secretary,  Philip  Ward,  28  Parkfield  Crescent, 
North  Harrow,  Middlesex).  5s.  per  annum. 

The  Canadian  Collector.  Glass — Pottery — 
Furniture — Firearms  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century:  By  Gerald  Stevens.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  F.  St.  George  Spendlove.  Toronto, 
Canada:  Ryerson  Press  (299,  Queen  Street 
West).  $10.00  Canadian. 

Le  Guide  Emer.  Guide  Europeen  de 
l'Antiquaire  et  du  Bibliophile.  Paris: 
Guide  Emer  (10  Rue  Saint-Louis-en-l'Ile). 
1,100  Fr.  francs.  En  rente  librairie,  990  Fr. 
francs.  Etrangers,  1,060  Fr.  francs. 

Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic 
Society  1954-1955.  London:  Oriental  Cera- 
mic Society  (48  Davies  Street).  ^2. 
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Art  and  Analysis.  An  Essay  toward  a  Theory 
in  Aesthetics:  By  Edward  G.  Ballard.  The 
Hague,  Holland:  Martinus  Nijhoff  ('S- 
Gravenhage,  Lange  Voorhout,  3).  31s. 

St.  Bernardette.  A  Pictorial  Biography: 

By  Leonard  von  Matt  and  Francis  Trochu. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Herbert  Rees. 
London:  Longmans  Green  &  Co.  Ltd. 
30s.  net. 

Stone  Sculpture  by  direct  carving:  By  Mark 
Batten,  P.R.B.S.  (The  How  To  Do  It  Series, 
No.  71).  London  &  New  York:  The  Studio 
Ltd.  25s.  net. 

Mastai's  Classified  Directory  of  American 
Art  &  Antique  Dealers.  1957.  Sixth 
Edition.  Art  Museums:  The  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Belgium,  The 
British  Isles,  France,  Italy,  The  Nether- 
lands and  Switzerland.  New  York:  Mastai 
Publishing  Co.  Inc.  (21  East  57th  Street). 
$17-50. 

The  Sculpture  of  Paul  Manship:  Introduction 
by  Edwin  Murtha.  Foreword  by  David  E. 
Finley.  New  York  and  London.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  87s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tao  of  Painting.  Two  Volumes.  Intro- 
duction by  Mai-mai  Sze :  with  a  translation  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Cheh  TzuYiianHua 
Chuan  or  Mustard  Seed  Garden  Manual 
of  Painting.  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  £S  8s.  the  set. 

Les  Poteries  et  Porcelaines  Chinoises:  By 
Daisy  Lion-Goldschmidt.  L'Oeil  du  Con- 
naisseur.  Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de 
France  (108  Boulevard  Saint-Germaine).  1,800 
French  francs  plus  T.L. 

Treasure  Seeker  in  China:  By  Orvar  Karl- 
bech.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Naomi 
Walford.  London:  Cresset  Press.  21s.  net. 

Decorative  Wrought  Ironwork  in  Great 
Britain:  By  Raymond  Lister.  London: 
G.  Bell  &  Sons  Ltd.  35s.  net. 

The  Flavian  Reliefs  from  the  Palazzo  della 
Cancelleria  in  Rome:  By  Jocelyn  M.  C. 
Toynbec.    Charlton    Lectures   on  Art, 

delivered  at  King's  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
Oxford  University  Press.  4s.  6d.  net. 

La  Peinture  Moderne  en  Delire:  By  J. 

Watelin.  Paris:  Les  Presses  Continentales 
(40,  rue  du  Cherche-Midi).  240  French  francs. 

Life  in  Medieval  France:  By  Joan  Evans. 
London:  Phaidon  Press.  32s.  6d.  net. 

Antiques  Year  Book  1957-58.  London: 
Tantivy  Press.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Comparisons  in  Art.  A  companion  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington, 

D.C.:  By  Fern  Rusk  Shapley.  With  Intro- 
ductory Essays  by  John  Shapley.  London: 
Phaidon  Press.  21s.  net. 

The  Museums  Journal.  Volume  57.  No.  2. 
May  1957.  No.  3.  June  1957.  London: 
The  Museums  Association  (33  Fitzroy  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  W.I.).  4s.  net  each. 


Ingestre  Hall.  An  Illustrated  Survey  of  the 
Staffordshire  Residence  of  the  Chetwynd 
Family.  The  Historic  Home  of  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury:  By  G.  A.  Lowther,  B.A. 
Burton  Agnes  Hall.  An  Illustrated 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Residence  of 
Mr.  Marcus  Wickham-Boynton.  For 
over  350  years  the  Home  of  the  Boynton 
Family:  By  Ernest  I.  Musgrave.  General 
Editor:  Charles  H.  Wood.  Derby:  English 
Life  Publications  Ltd.  (St.  Michael's  Church 
House,  Queen  Street).  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

Japanese  Woodcuts:  By  Basil  Gray.  Persian 
Miniatures:  By  B.  W.  Robinson.  Orion 
Books.  London:  Distributed  by  Faber  & 
Faber  Ltd.  for  Bruno  Cassirer.  8s.  6d.  net  each. 

BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

Marc  Chagall;  The  Graphic  Work.  By  Franz 
Meyer.  Pp.  xl  -f  150  -f-  4  colour  plates, 
11  X  8$  in.  Thames  &  Hudson.  47s.  6d. 

Trees  of  Central  Africa.  Painted  by  Olive 
H.  Coates  Palgrave.  Pp.  xxviii  -f-  468, 
12^  X  9i  in.  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
National  Publications  Trust.  £4.  4s. 

The  Common  Muse.  By  V.  de  Sola  Pinto  and 
A.  E.  Rodway.  Pp.  xii  -}-  472,  8|  X  5l  in. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  63s.  (ordinary  edition  25s.) 

De  Justicia  Pingenda.  By  Battista  Fiera, 
translated  by  James  Wardrop.  Pp.  56, 
8£  X  5§  in.  Lion  and  Unicorn  Press. 

'THE  art  of  the  book'  means  different  things  in 
France  and  in  England.  Here  in  England  the 
emphasis  for  many  years  has  been  on  careful 
typography,  and  any  artist  who  becomes 
involved  in  book-illustration  is  subjected 
rigorously  to  the  'discipline  of  the  printed  page' : 
his  designs  are,  in  fact,  subordinated  to  the 
general  layout  and  even  to  the  type-face.  In 
France  the  artist  has  a  free  hand :  the  typographer 
— if  he  comes  into  it  at  all  which  is  rarely — does 
the  best  he  can  afterwards.  The  results  are  not 
always  what  we  think  of  as  books — sometimes 
indeed  they  are  quite  frankly  portfolios.  But 
they  have  earned  the  honour  of  a  permanent 
showing  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  they  are  worth  a  special  trip  to  South 
Kensington  to  look  at,  for  nothing  so  visually 
exciting  has  happened  on  printed  pages  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America  for  a  long  time. 

Marc  Chagall  (born  in  1887  in  Russia)  is  one 
of  the  painters  who  has  been  persuaded  in 
Paris  to  devote  much  of  his  time  in  this  way  to 
book-illustration.  In  1922  the  Berlin  publisher 
Paul  Cassirer  commissioned  him  to  make 
etchings  for  his  autobiography  Mein  Lebett — 
but  only  the  etchings  were  published  by 
Cassirer  in  1923.  In  the  same  year  Chagall  went 
to  Paris  and  there  Ambroise  Vollard  (the  art- 
dealer  and  publisher  whose  genius  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  French  attitude  to  the  art  of 
the  book  mentioned  above)  commissioned  him 
to  illustrate  Gogol's  Dead  Souls.  In  four  years 


he  made  118  etchings,  but  the  book  was  not 
published  until  1948,  nine  years  after  Vollard's 
death.  At  Vollard's  request  Chagall  also  made 
illustrations  for  La  Fontaine  and  the  Bible:  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  background  for  the 
latter  Chagall  visited  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
He  completed  66  plates  before  Vollard's  death, 
and  39  more  between  1952  and  1956:  the  pub- 
lished Bible  is  his  graphic  masterpiece. 

The  present  work  on  Chagall's  graphic  art 
contains  144  photogravure  reproductions  of  his 
illustrations,  mostly  drypoints  and  etchings  but 
also  a  few  lithographs.  The  printing,  by  Dumont- 
Schauberg  of  Cologne,  is  of  very  unusual 
quality,  astonishingly  faithful  to  both  kinds  of 
original  which  range  from  the  finest  line  to 
rich,  deep  blacks.  There  are  also  two  double 
spreads  and  two  single  plates  in  colour, 
reproducing  Chagall's  marvellously  rich  colour- 
lithography,  and  another  is  reproduced  on  the 
jacket,  with  no  type  printed  on  it,  so  that  it  may 
be  framed.  This  is  an  imaginative  innovation. 
There  is  a  thoroughly  useful  introduction  and 
all  the  necessary  bibliographical  information, 
and  the  book  is  a  most  reasonable  price. 

Trees  of  Central  Africa  is  a  monumental  piece 
of  book-production  carried  out  by  the  famous 
Glasgow  firm  of  Robert  Maclehose  &  Son, 
the  Glasgow  University  Press.  It  is  of  special 
technical  interest  in  that  it  contains  no  4-colour 
halftones  (reproducing  paintings  of  the  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruits  of  the  trees)  printed  on  non- 
coated  paper,  which  also  takes  the  text  and  the 
half-tone  photographs  of  the  trees  in  their 
natural  habitat.  This  solution,  which  results  in 
a  certain  loss  of  brilliance  but  gives  an  excellent 
effect,  is  considerably  less  expensive  (of  impor- 
tance in  a  scholarly  non-commercial  pub- 
lishing venture  such  as  this)  and  has  not  the 
grave  disadvantage  of  the  liability  of  art  paper 
to  stick  together  and  become  destroyed  in  a 
humid  atmosphere.  The  typography  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  book  are  admirable. 

The  Common  Muse  is  printed  by  another 
famous  old  Scottish  firm,  T.  &  A.  Constable, 
printers  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Like 
the  Glasgow  book  mentioned  above,  it  is  set 
in  Monotype  Baskerville,  and  reflects  the 
continued  high  traditions  of  Scottish  printing. 
It  also  contains  some  of  Burns'  less  well-known 
and  less  often  printed  poems :  some  of  the  best 
have  been  hushed  away  in  the  Appendix,  which 
is  in  this  Limited  Edition  only.  It  is  a  pity  that 
they  are  so  rarely  printed,  but  it  is  surprising, 
in  this  censor-ridden  age,  that  some  of  them 
have  been  printed  at  all. 

The  latest  production  of  the  Lion  and  Unicorn 
Press,  in  London's  Royal  College  of  Art,  is  a 
short  text  in  both  Latin  and  English,  designed 
to  show  Jan  van  Krimpen's  type  face  'Spectrum', 
first  cut  in  1941-3  for  the  Spectrum  Publishing 
Company  of  Utrecht  and  now  re-cut  by  the 
Monotype  Corporation.  It  has  been  printed  on 
a  smooth  hand-made  paper  on  which  the  type 
may  have  thickened  slightly  but  which  shows 
its  good  qualities  well.  As  has  happened  with 
earlier  productions  of  this  press,  the  externals 
are  better  than  some  of  the  details  inside :  but 
the  mis-prints  and  irregularities  of  leading  are 
more  than  atoned  for  by  the  binding  design. 
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Avis  a  nos  Lecteurs  Etrangers 

La  Direction  de  The  Connoisseur  a  Vhonneur  d' informer  ses  lecteurs  Grangers  qu'il  a  iti  dhide"  de  publier 
re'gulie'rement  des  resume's  en  langue  francaise  des  principaux  articles  paraissant  dans  The  Connoisseur. 


Marie  Antoinette  et  la  Collection  Wallace 

(voir  pages  10-15) 

Dans  cet  article  sont  decrites  certaines  pieces 
d'ameublement  formant  partie  de  la  Collection 
Wallace  a  Londres,  leguee  a  la  nation  en  1 897  par 
Lady  Wallace,  veuve  dc  Sir  Richard  Wallace, 
et  qui  sont  reconnaissables,  par  des  documents, 
comme  ayant  appartenues  a,  et  ete  faites  pour, 
la  reine  Marie  Antoinette.  D'autres  pieces,  aussi 
decrites  ici,  sont  traditionellement  associees — 
mais  avec  moins  de  certitude — avec  la  reine 
malheureuse.  En  toute  probability,  elles  ont  ete 
dispersces  pendant  les  ventes  de  la  propriete 
royale  qui  eurent  lieu  a  l'epoque  revolutionnaire. 
Elles  furent  achetees  au  XIXe  siecle  par  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  ou  par  son  pere,  le  quatrieme 
marquis  de  Hertford.  Ici  est  signalee  une  fois  de 
plus  la  richessc  extraordinaire  des  collections 
anglaises,  soit  nationales,  soit  privees,  en  tout  ce 
qui  regarde  l'art  francais  du  XVIIIe  siecle.  Le 
testament  de  Lady  Wallace  stipule  que  la  collec- 
tion ne  se  prete  jamais  aux  expositions,  et  en 
consequence  aucune  des  pieces  decrites  n'a 
figuree  a  l'exposition  bicentenaire  de  Marie 
Antoinette,  Archiduchesse,  Dauphine  et  Reine  qui 
eut  lieu  a  Versailles  en  1955. 

Ces  pieces  consistent  en  douze  meubles  et 
bronzes  d'ameublement  de  la  premiere  qualite  et 
importance,  faits  pour  l'usage  de  la  reine  aux 
chateaux  de  Versailles,  Trianon,  Saint-Cloud, 
Marly  et  Compiegne,  et  quelques  objets  mineurs 
en  argent,  vermeil  et  ivoire  pique.  Les  meubles 
portent  les  numeros  de  l'inventaire  et  le  chiffre 
du  palais,  permettant  ainsi  leur  identification 
avec  les  documents  du  Garde-Meuble  de  la 
Couronne.  La  majorite  de  ces  pieces  porte 
l'estampille  de  l'ebeniste  le  plus  celebre  de 
l'epoque,  Jean  Henri  Riesener,  et  les  bronzes 
d'ameublement  comportent  des  oeuvres  des 
ateliers  des  plus  celebres  fondeurs-ciseleurs  de 
l'epoque. 

Une  croix  dans  la  Collection  Carrand  a 
Florence 

(voir  pages  16-20) 

Dans  la  collection  Carrand  au  Musee  National 
a  Florence,  se  trouve  une  croix  d'autel  en  ver- 
meil, richement  decoree  avec  des  emaux 
transparents  (Nos.  1 — 6).  Jusqu'a  present,  cette 
croix  n'a  pas  suscite  beaucoup  d'interSt;  elle  a 
ete  attribute  au  XIVe  ou  au  XVe  siecle  toscan — 
une  description  completement  refutee  par  une 
analyse  de  son  style.  Les  plaques  en  email, 
representant  les  apotres,  qui  se  trouvent  sur  la 
base  de  la  croix,  sont  particulierement  import- 
antes  pour  la  localisation  de  cette  oeuvre,  car 
elles  sont  etroitement  liees  a  l'orfevrerie  du  Nord 
de  la  France.  Une  etude  des  oeuvres  franchises  en 
emaux  sur  argent  doit  commencer  avec  les  trcis 


pieces  d'origine  parisienne:  une  aiguiere  a 
Copenhague,  portant  le  poincon  du  fleur-de-lis 
(No.  7),  les  parties  les  plus  anciennes  d'un  censoir 
a  Stockholm,  aussi  portant  le  poincon  du  fleur- 
de-lis,  et  les  emaux  sur  la  base  d'une  Madone  en 
argent,  donnee  en  1339  par  Jeanne  d'Evreux  a 
l'abbaye  de  S.  Denis  (No.  8).  Ces  oeuvres 
parisiennes  sont  liees  avec  un  autre  groupe :  une 
patene  datee  1333,  et  un  calice  au  Musee  National 
de  Copenhague,  un  medaillon  au  Musee 
National  de  Baviere  a  Munich,  un  retable  d'autel 
au  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  de  Vienne  (No. 
11),  un  retable  d'autel  au  Musee  Poldi  Pezzoli  a 
Milan  (Nos.  9,  10),  une  triptique  a  la  cathedrale 
de  Namur,  une  crosse  dans  le  tresor  de  la  cathe- 
drale de  Cologne  (No.  12),  un  retable  dans  la 
collection  Edmond  de  Rothschild  a  Paris,  et 
finalement  la  croix  de  la  collection  Carrand.  Le 
point  commun  de  toutes  ces  oeuvres  provenantes 
du  Nord  de  la  France  et  des  Flandres  se  trouve 
dans  leur  dessin  precis  et  elegant.  Ce  n'est  pas 
seulement  dans  le  style  des  emaux,  mais  aussi 
dans  d'autres  details,  que  la  croix  de  la  collection 
Carrand  s'apparente  aux  oeuvres  citees.  Les 
petites  figurines  en  argent  se  rapprochent 
etroitement  aux  ivoires  du  Nord  de  la  France 
pendant  le  deuxieme  quart  du  XIVe  siecle. 

Un  chef-d'oeuvre  francais:  une  table  a  la 
Bourgogne  par  Oeben 

(voir  pages  22-25) 

Un  meuble  francais  du  XVIIIC  siecle,  presqu'- 
inconnu  et  d'une  grande  rarete,  appartenant  a 
Sir  Harold  Wernher  a  Luton  Hoo,  est  ici  identi- 
fie  avec  une  des  deux  tables  a  la  Bourgogne 
decrites  par  les  ebenistes  Joubert  et  Dubois  dans 
leur  inventaire  de  l'atelier  d'Oeben  fait  apres  la 
mort  de  celui-ci.  Ce  meuble  a  l'apparence  d'un 
petit  chiffonier  pose  sur  des  pieds  eleves,  mais 
quand  on  fait  marcher  un  giron  sur  le  cote  droit 
de  la  piece,  une  bibliotheque  miniature,  avec  de 
chaque  cote  des  etageres  tournantes  en  forme  de 
cylindre  operees  mecaniquement,  s'eleve  du 
dos  de  la  table.  En  plus,  les  tiroirs  contiennent 
certains  arrangements  mechaniques  compliques. 

Cette  piece  fut  probablement  faite  comme 
meuble  de  voyage,  mais  ces  meubles  mechan- 
iques a  fonctions  multiples  furent  introduits  en 
France  par  les  nombreux  ebenistes  allemands, 
emigres  en  France  vers  le  milieu  du  siecle.  Ces 
petits  meubles  s'assortaient  tres  bien  avec  les 
petites  chambres  alors  tres  a  la  mode,  et  satis- 
faisaient  aussi  a  l'amour  des  jouets  mechaniques 
que  cache  presque  tout  etre  humain.  La  significa- 
tion du  nom  a  la  Bourgogne  reste  inconnue,  mais 
il  est  possible  qu'il  provient  du  jeune  et  maladif 
due  de  Bourgogne,  frere  aine  de  Louis  XVI,  qui, 
a  ce  qu'il  parait,  avait  acquis  un  certain  nombre 
de  meubles  mechaniques  avant  sa  mort  prema- 
turee  en  1761. 


Dessins  Francais  du  XVTIIe  Siecle  dans  la 
Bibliotheque   royale,   et   Autres  Biblio- 
theques,  de  Turin 

(voir  pages  28-32) 

Les  dessins  francais  qui  se  trouvent  a  la  biblio- 
theque royale  de  Turin  furent  achetes  en  1865 
par  le  Roi  Carlo  Alberto  de  Savoie.  Quelques 
dessins  portent  incontestablement  1'autographe 
de  l'auteur. 

Toutes  ces  oeuvres  des  'petits  maitres'  francais 
du  XVIIIe  siecle  nous  revelent  tres  nettement  la 
forte  influence  reciproque  exercee  par  les  ^coles 
de  Paris,  Venise,  Rome  et  Naples,  moyennant 
le  mutuel  echange  de  visites  et  de  dessins.  On 
peut  citer  les  etudes  de  Charles  Francois  Poerson 
pour  une  'Sainte  Helene',  qu'on  trouva  collees 
dans  un  album  de  dessins  de  l'architecte  Juvarra. 
Les  deux  artistes  se  rencontrerent  au  moins  deux 
fois  a  Rome,  oil  Poerson  frequentait  l'Academie 
de  S.  Luc.  A  Versailles  se  trouve  sa  'Reunion  des 
Academiciens  de  France  et  de  S.  Luc  a  Rome'. 

Un  exemple  typique  de  la  maniere  academique 
franco-romaine  est  le  'Triomphe  de  Louis  XV, 
inscrit  au  centre:  Mr.  Le  Moine,  et  decouvert 
colle  dans  un  album  de  dessins  de  Claudio 
Francesco  Beaumont,  peintre  a  la  cour  de  Pied- 
mont entre  1733  et  1767.  L'influence  de 
Lemoyne,  que  Beaumont  avait  connu  a  Rome 
en  1723,  est  tres  apparente  dans  les  oeuvres  de 
Beaumont  au  Palais  Royal  de  Turin,  et  notam- 
ment  dans  le  Cabinet  Chinois,  acheve  en  1735. 
L'etudiant  doit  confronter  ce  Triomphe  de 
Lemoyne  avec  celui  du  Louvre,  peut-etre  une 
version  anterieure. 

Le  dessin  'Trophee  de  la  chasse',  par  Oudry, 
etale  tout  le  repertoire  caracteristique  du  peintre 
officiel  a  la  cour,  l'auteur  des  Chasses  Royales 
et  des  Verdures  Fines  de  Beauvais,  et  montre  la 
precision  meticuleuse  qui  devait  rendre  ses 
cartons  pour  la  tapisserie  si  onereux  aux  em- 
ployes d'Aubusson. 

'La  Guerison  de  l'aveugle  de  Jerico'  est  prob- 
ablement du  jeune  Boucher,  encore  impregne  de 
la  maniere  rocaille  d'ltalie. 

'La  Balancoire'  attribuee  a  Fragonard,  est 
peut-etre  l'oeuvre  d'un  imitateur.  Le  dessin  doit 
£tre  compare  avec  l'elaboree  sanguine  de  l'Ecole 
Polytechnique  de  Paris. 

'Ruines  avec  figures',  signe  Hubert  Robert, 
atteste  les  qualites  raffinees  de  la  scenographie  de 
cette  epoque,  qui  precede  l'interpretation  plus 
realiste  des  dernieres  decades  du  siecle. 

D'un  gout  decidementromainest  'L' Adoration 
des  pasteurs',  signe  Josef  Marie  Vien,  qui  de- 
montre  aussi  une  certaine  affinite  avec  l'art  du 
jeune  Goya. 

Du  peintre  peu  connu,  Etienne  Lavalle 
Poussin,  nous  trouvons  un  'Interieur'  qui  appar- 
tenait  jadis  au  Chevalier  de  Damery. 
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Round  about  the  Galleries 


The  Wallace 

WHEN  we  think  of  great  French  pictures 
in  London,  those  in  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection inevitably  come  to  mind.  Not  only  is 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  collections  in  the 
world,  'but  no  such  gift  has  been  received  by 
any  country  from  an  individual'.  That  the 
Wallace  is  immensely  popular  is  shown  by  the 
attendance  figures  for  1956  when  no  fewer  than 
139.591  people  visited  Hertford  House.  The 
story  of  the  Collection  is  as  amazing  as  any  in 
the  history  of  art,  and  is  also  a  proof  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  and  public  spirit  upon 
which  art  has  depended  throughout  the  ages. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Marquesses  of  Hertford 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries:  and 
it  was  the  second  Marquess  who  commissioned 
Reynolds  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Nelly  O'Brien, 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  masterpieces  at 
Manchester  Square.  The  third  Marquess  (1777- 
1842),  was  also  a  great  amateur  d'art,  and  it  was 
he  who  advised  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
formation  of  the  Dutch  picture  collections  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.  If  he 
needed  further  immortality,  he  is  to  be  found 
in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair  as  the  Marquess  of 
Steyrt.  These  noblemen  had  fairly  eclectic  tastes, 
but  it  was  the  fourth  Marquess  who  gave  the 
Wallace  its  strong  French  accent.  He  lived 
nearly  all  his  life  in  Paris,  and  with  his  £240,000 
a  year  income  could  afford  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  collecting  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
agents  could  'outbid  an  Emperor,  a  King  or  a 
Prince'.  A  semi-invalid,  he  never  entertained, 
cultivating  the  society  of  two  or  three  intimate 
friends  only.  So  much  a  recluse  was  he  that  it  is 
said  he  would  not  even  draw  the  curtains  to 
watch  a  revolution  passing  in  the  street.  The 
splendour  of  the  Collection  was  first  realised 
when  the  Marquess  lent  forty-four  masterpieces 
to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester 
in  1857.  In  reply  to  somebody  who  regretted 
the  absence  of  these  pictures  from  their  owner's 
house,  the  Marquess  merely  replied:  'Au  fait, 
je  ne  suis  pas  fache  d'envoyer  mes  tableaux  a 
Manchester;  ce  sera  pour  moi  une  occasion  de 
les  voir'. 

Claude  Lorrain 

A  FINE  Claude  can  be  seen  at  the  Leger 
Gallery  (13a,  Old  Bond  Street).  It  contains  all 
the  ingredients  of  picture-making  that  so 
delighted  our  ancestors  and  influenced  such 
great  English  artists  ^s  Turner  and  Richard 
Wilson.  There  is  the  classical  Roman  temple 
to  the  left,  half  hidden  by  a  splendid  group  of 
trees.  A  tower  rises  from  the  sea  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  an  elegant,  seventeenth-century 
ship  rests  tranquilly  nearby.  Here  and  there  are 
architectural  incidents — cattle,  boats  and  peasants 


taking  their  places  in  the  general  mise-en-scene. 
In  the  foreground,  two  men  are  drinking  wine 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  titles  to  the  picture. 
It  is  38 i  X  53  in.,  and  was  painted  in  1665. 
F.  Vivares  engraved  it  in  1769,  the  print  being 
entitled  A  View  near  Naples,  engraved  from  the 
original  picture  in  the  possession  o  f  Mr.  Rt.  Ledger. 
Its  first  appearance  in  the  saleroom  was 
probably  at  Christie's  on  12th  May,  1866,  when 
it  was  described  as  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Shaw  Phillips,  removed  from  Culham  House, 
Oxon,  where  it  had  remained  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  having 
been  collected  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Shaw 
Phillips.  The  picture  is  recorded  in  Smith's 
Catalogue  Raisonne  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  350,  No.  328) 
as  A  View  near  Naples. 

French  Coloured  Prints 

THE  eighteenth-century  French  coloured  print 
is  a  marvel  of  taste  and  ingenuity  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  tire  of  looking  at  the  masterpieces  by 
Debucourt,  Janinet  and  Lavreince,  among  other 
exponents.  That  classic  example  by  Debucourt, 
La  Promenade  Publique,  has  exhausted  the 
superlatives  of  admirers  since  it  first  appeared  in 
1792.  A  specially  fine  example  is  on  show  at  the 
Frank  T.  Sabin  Gallery  (Rutland  Gate)  among 
a  choice  selection  of  French  prints  of  the  period. 
The  connoisseur,  interested  no  less  in  history 
than  in  art,  will  reflect  that  this  supreme 
expression  of  French  elegance  was  achieved  in 
1792,  the  year  in  which  the  Prussians  advanced 
into  Champagne,  Louis  XVI  was  arrested  and 
France  was  in  a  state  of  dynastic  and  political 
chaos.  Who  would  think,  in  contemplating  the 
delightful  insouciance  of  these  Parisian  fashion- 
ables, that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  the  Terror? 
We  are  often  told  by  apologists  for  the  unhuman, 
not  to  say  monstrous  art  of  today,  that  it 
expresses  our  time  in  all  the  dangers  of  scientific 
materialism  and  fatalistic  indifference.  Beauty 
should  have  no  part  in  the  world  as  we  know  it. 
But  Debucourt  and  his  contemporaries  might 
easily  have  said  the  same  about  the  i79o's  and 
the  following  years  which  reduced  Europe  to 
misery.  La  Promenade  Publique  delights  us  as  it 
did  the  public  for  which  it  was  originally  made 
by  a  traditional  sense  of  beauty  and  elegance. 

Face  of  a  Child 

I  AM  GLAD  to  hear  that  Greuse  at  his  best  is 
much  sought  after  again  by  collectors  of 
judgment.  Journalistic  criticism  between  the 
wars  tended  to  'demote'  Greuse  and  some 
extraordinary  verbiage  resulted.  He  is  not 
among  the  great  masters,  of  course,  but  he  is 
often  extremely  good,  both  as  draughtsman 
and  colourist.  A  good  many  connoisseurs  know 
his  picture  entitled  Child  with  an  Apple  in  the 
National  Gallery.  It  has  ever  been  one  of  the 


most  popular  in  the  world,  and  may  I  say  that 
because  a  painting  is  popular  it  is  not  necessarily 
bad  as  some  precious  persons  would  have  us 
believe?  Greuse  painted  several  versions  of  this 
boy-model,  and  there  is  one  at  the  Terry-Engel 
Gallery  (Bury  Street)  which  must  be  among  the 
best.  With  his  red-gold  hair,  the  warm  com- 
plexion that  goes  with  it,  black  jacket  relieved 
with  a  lacquer-red  scarf,  the  general  effect  of 
innocent  childhood  is  as  delightful  as  it  is 
truthful.  To  the  dimensions  of  16  X  12  J  in.  it  is 
not  too  large  for  the  modern  flat.  This  charming 
little  boy  could  not  fail  to  delight  any  company 
who  happened  to  admire  the  beauty  of  child- 
hood. At  the  same  gallery,  in  the  Manning 
Collection  of  old  watercolours  I  was  attracted 
to  a  seascape  by  Eugene  Isabey  (1 803-1 886). 
It  had  such  remarkable  freshness  and  expert 
knowledge  of  the  medium  that  I  wondered  if 
it  had  been  influenced  by  Bonington,  whose 
watercolours  were  well-known  in  France  in 
the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Isabeys,  father  and  son,  from  the  birth  of  the 
miniaturist  in  1767  to  the  death  of  the  marine 
painter  in  1888,  covered  a  long  and  eventful 
span  of  time.  Like  the  Vicar  of  Bray  they 
existed  happily  and  successfully  in  spite  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
abolition  of  dynasties  and  European  and  local 
wars. 

From  Delacroix  to  Utrillo 

THE  reference  to  Bonington  reminds  one  of 
Delacroix,  who  was  spell-bound  by  the  work 
of  the  young  English  genius.  At  the  Lefevre 
Gallery  (30,  Bruton  Street)  is  a  small,  vigorously 
painted  and  dramatic  picture  by  Delacroix 
entitled  Desdemone  maudite  par  son  Pere.  If  the 
incident  showing  Desdemona  supplicating  her 
irate  father  is  not  strictly  true  to  Shakespeare's 
text,  the  picture  is  pathetically  convincing  of 
the  plight  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  Shakes- 
peare's heroines.  An  oil  on  panel,  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  15J  X  I2f  in.,  richly  harmonised  in 
greens,  reds  and  yellows,  it  expresses  the  hopeless 
misery  of  Desdemona  caught  in  the  web  of 
Othello's  disastrous  jealousy.  Painted  about  1839, 
and  signed  at  the  lower  left  of  the  panel,  it  has 
been  exhibited  many  times,  the  last  occasion  in 
London  being  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery  in 
1952.  It  was  last  reproduced  in  Francois  Fosca's 
Delacroix,  (Berne,  1947),  plate  24.  Among  the 
picture's  previous  owners  throughout  the  years 
were  M.  E.  Secretan,  Durand  Ruel,  Georges 
Bernheim  and  Josef  Stransky.  By  way  of 
extreme  contrast  to  Delacroix's  fluidity  of 
paint  is  Utrillo's  rigid  and  austere  materialisation 
of  a  cactus  in  a  pot,  also  at  the  same  gallery. 
A  cactus  invariably  portrays  something  sinister 
and  I  cannot  recall  having  seen  a  painting  of  one 
that  looked  more  formidable. 
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The  Master's  Studio 

SCULPTORS,  when  they  take  up  the  brush, 
make  powerful  pictures;  for  their  training  as 
carvers  and  modellers  gives  them  a  special  force 
in  paint.  Aristidc  Maillol  was,  of  course,  one  of 
the  truly  great  sculptors  of  recent  times,  and  a 
reason  is  that  he  did  not  strive  insincerely  to 
improve  upon  nature  or  to  ridicule  her.  He 
merely  sought  to  learn  what  she  had  to  teach. 
'I  can  invent  nothing,'  he  said.  At  the  Roland, 
Browse  and  Delbanco  Gallery  (Cork  Street) 
there  is  a  painting  by  Maillol  of  his  studio  at 
Banyuls,  an  unpretentious  impression  of  red, 
pink  and  brown  walls  and  a  tiled  roof,  sur- 
rounded by  vegetation.  But  one  feels  that  only 
a  master  of  obstinate  materials,  such  as  stone 
and  marble,  would  have  painted  in  this  way. 
In  less  forceful  hands,  this  unpromising  subject 
would  lose  its  appeal  to  the  spectator.  Quite 
apart  from  its  value  as  a  work  of  art  the  picture 
has  an  intimate  interest  in  relation  to  the  life 
of  this  great  man.  Here  is  the  very  place  where 
Maillol  was  born  in  1861,  and  where,  long 
after  he  was  famous,  he  lived  and  worked 
during  the  winters  of  his  life.  The  studio  and 
house  stand  above  the  immense  Mediterranean 
bay  that  sweeps  round  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
The  vine-clad  slopes  of  the  Alberes  mountains 
rise  in  the  distance,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Mother  of  Seas,  in  calm  or  storm,  is  ever 
audible  in  Banyuls.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
is  impregnated  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations. 

Dancer  at  Rest 

THE  O'Hana  Gallery  (Carlos  Place)  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  variety  and  quality  of  the 
French  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century 
pictures  on  exhibition  there  until  mid- 
September.  Collectors  interested  in  impressionist, 
post-impressionist  and  other  styles  should  not 
miss  this  show.  All  really  fine  pictures  have  a 
timeless  feeling,  and  I  observed  that  Camille 
Pissarro's  Picque  Nique  a  Montmorency  is  signed 
and  dated  1858,  and  is  thus  99  years  old.  Yet  the 
genius  of  the  picture  does  not  date.  A  work  of 
singular  beauty  it  holds  its  own  with  the  Sisley 
and  Boudin  paintings  in  the  same  exhibition. 
One  cannot  improve  on  these  masters  of  land- 
scape and  marine  subjects  at  their  best.  There  are 
six  Renoirs — landscape  and  figures — the  most 
important  of  which  is  Danseuse  Espagnol,  an  oil 
painting  measuring  16  X  12J  in.  Most  pictures  of 
Spanish  dancers  are  generally  action  ones  and  are 
inclined  to  be  over-dramatised.  In  Renoir's  sensi- 
tive little  painting  the  dancer  is  shown  at  rest  in  a 
reflective  and  comfortable  mood  seated  in  an 
armchair.  The  natural  pose,  its  essentially  and 
unaffected  femininity,  and  simple  direct  handling 
of  paint  are  typically  Renoir  throughout, 
Mere  et  Enfant,  a  sanguine  drawing  also  by 
Renoir,  may  well  be  a  first  sketch  for  the 
celebrated  Mhe  Allaitant  son  Enfant.  I  commend 
to  those  who  enjoy  sensuous  colour  and  lyrical 
movement  the  five  Bonnards,  particularly  the 
one  called  Nymph  et  Faune,  which  dates  from 
1903.  Dufy's  Parade  de  Mannequins  a  Longchamps 
has  a  brittle  scintillation  of  truth.  Painted  in  1920 
it  is  a  social  document  of  interest  as  well  as  a 
work  of  art.  William  S.  Horton's  Barges  on  the 


Seine  recalls  the  work  of  an  American  artist 
(1 865-1936),  who  has  his  place  among  great 
impressionists  of  his  period.  His  retrospective 
show  at  the  Galerie  Charpentier  in  Paris 
immediately  before  the  last  war  established  him 
finally  in  the  school  of  Monet,  Sisley  and 
Pissarro. 

At  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art 

THE  very  high  prices  now  being  paid  for  works 
by  Boudin  confirm  the  increasing  esteem  in 
which  this  master  is  held  by  collectors.  The 
three  exquisite  pictures  by  him  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  great  French  Masters  at  the 
Marlborough  Fine  Ait  (18,  Old  Bond  Street) 
were  worth  a  visit  in  themselves,  conspicuous 
as  they  are  for  a  tranquil,  gracious  message  in 
the  boisterous  moods  of  contemporary  idioms. 
Another  highly  important  work  in  this  show 
was  the  study  by  Degas  for  Jeunes  Spartiates 
s'exercant  a  la  Lutte,  the  world-famous  painting 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.  It  was  of  absorbing  interest 
to  see  how  carefully  the  artist  has  worked  out  this 
design  for  his  final  achievement.  A  drawing 
that  impressed  me  was  Seurat's  'unpointilliste' 
Paysanne,  les  Mains  an  Sol,  in  its  monumental 
simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling  for  this  laborious 
daughter  of  the  soil.  By  way  of  contrast 
Bonnard's  painting  Nu  a  la  Chemise  was  a 
charmingly  gay  Gallicism.  Picasso's  Scene  at  a 
Bullfight,  painted  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  showed 
the  artist  in  his  sombre  but  early  coherent  style. 
Signac,  Monticelli,  Courbet,  Modigliani,  among 
others,  completed  a  rare  selection  of  valuable 
masters  to  suit  all  tastes.  This  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  important  exhibitions  that 
'Marlborough'  has  so  far  staged. 

Full  Cycle 

TO  bring  the  wheel  of  French  art  back  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  Fragonard's  portrait  of 
Mme  Bergeret,  wife  of  Bergeret  de  Grancourt, 
at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery  (147,  New  Bond 
Street)  is  the  epitome  of  the  style  that  so 
enamoured  the  Marquesses  of  Hertford.  Head 
and  shoulders  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
with  a  silk  mantle  about  her  head,  wearing  a 
wreath  of  roses  and  holding  a  dove,  she  con- 
templates the  world  with  a  serene  and  happy 
expression.  A  little  masterpiece  of  charm  we  can 
feel  the  delight  that  the  artist  took  in  revealing 
it  to  please  the  sitter,  her  husband,  and  in- 
cidentally, posterity.  Some  contemporary  por- 
trait painters  might  take  this  as  a  lesson  in  good 
manners.  An  exhibition  in  such  a  style,  were  it 
possible  today,  would  be  an  enchanting  affair. 
This  picture  has  been  catalogued  and  exhibited 
several  times  and  comes  direct  from  the  Bergeret 
family  in  whose  possession  it  has  been  since  it 
was  painted. 

A  New  Gallery:  Brompton  Road 

THE  Crane  Kalman  Gallery  adds  yet  another 
touch  of  distinction  to  the  old  part  of  Brompton 
Road,  London,  S.W.3.  Mr.  Kalman  has  con- 
verted one  of  the  houses,  No.  178,  into  an  art 
centre  which  has  a  chance  of  making  history. 
Such  a  gallery  has  long  been  needed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  its  inaugural  exhibition  of 
24  pictures  by  Vlaminck  revealed  this  master  in 


many  moods.  Vlaminck,  of  course,  was  one  of 
the  original  fauves,  and  during  his  long  life  he 
has  been  in  touch  with  the  aesthetic  revolution. 
Yet  whereas  many  of  the  moderns  who  derived 
from  it  have  lost  their  way  in  a  maze  of 
abstractionism,  Vlaminck  has  always  remem- 
bered that  a  picture  must  be  pictorial,  and 
subject-matter  is  its  raison  d'etre.  As  long  ago  as 
1926,  when  his  retrospective  exhibition  was  held 
at  the  Galerie  Charpentier  he  remarked:  'I  still 
look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of  my  childhood ; 
I  am  still  moved  by  the  same  old  sights ;  a  forest 
path,  a  long  country  road  flanked  by  poplars; 
the  banks  of  a  river  and  the  sky  heavy  with  dark 
clouds'.  How  right  he  was  when  he  declared 
that  'Abstract  Art  heralds  the  Art  of  an  Age  of 
Robots'.  The  fact  is  that  Vlaminck  is  as  honest 
a  primitive  as  was  Van  Gogh,  whose  work  so 
deeply  impressed  him  when  he  first  came  into 
contact  with  it  in  1901.  Such  paintings  by 
Vlaminck  as  Le  Moulin,  Nature  Morte  aux 
Poisson,  Le  Village  place  the  artist  apart  from  the 
revolution  that  would  destroy  the  past  in  art 
without  reconstructing  the  present.  Vlaminck 
is  not  an  intellectual  theorist  but  a  bold  inter- 
preter of  the  natural  scene  in  terms  that  one  can 
understand.  Looking  at  his  best  landscapes  one 
has  the  feeling  that  he  really  enjoys  rather  than 
abhors  the  scene  before  him.  The  Crane  Kalman 
Gallery  are  specialising  on  French  and  English 
art  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
Works  by  Kisling,  Marquet,  Kikoine,  Kremen, 
Jean  Puy  and  Andre  L'Hote  will  be  seen  on 
exhibition  there  in  due  course. 

Wilhelm  Lehmbruck 

THE  Arts  Council,  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Eugene  Giirster  of  the  German  Embassy  in 
London,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Wilhelm  Lehmbruck  exhibition 
recently  held  at  the  Tate ;  for  this  sculptor's  work 
is  not  well-known  in  England.  Born  in  1881,  he 
achieved  during  his  short  life  of  thirty-eight 
years  some  memorable  sculpture.  From  the 
Schools  of  Arts  and  Craft  in  Dusseldorf 
Lehmbruck  went  to  Italy,  and  from  19 10  to 
19 14  studied  in  Paris.  Founding  his  art  on  the 
great  Italian  and  French  traditions,  there  are 
echoes  in  his  early  works  of  the  Florentines,  of 
Maillol  and  Rodin.  Standing  Woman  (1910)  was 
a  beautiful  figure  in  its  refined  modelling  and 
generally  classic  grace;  and  Child  Crawling,  also 
of  that  year,  an  exquisite  piece  of  realism, 
dependent,  as  was  the  Girl  with  Leg  Raised,  on 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Head  of  an  Old  Lady 
(1913)  had  great  force  of  character  expressed  in 
lively  modelling.  Youth  Ascending  and  Kneeling 
Woman  had  an  appealing  sentiment  of  joyous 
inspiration,  albeit  the  artist  is  searching  for  a 
more  personal  expression,  something  other  than 
what  is  'crystallised'  in  the  sculptural  genius  of 
the  past.  The  intentional  elongation  of  form  in 
these  two  figures  tended  to  emphasise  rather  than 
obscure  the  truth  of  the  subject.  It  was  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  Fallen  Man  and  Seated 
Youth,  executed  during  the  war  of  1914-18,  and 
expressing  the  melancholy  and  despair  of  the 
time.  Lehmbruck,  like  all  sculptors  of  any  value, 
was  a  profound  student  of  nature  and  of  the 
great  masters  of  this  art. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


1.  Claude  Lorrain.  'Two  Men  taking  wine  by 
Evening  Light,  a  Port  Scene',  canvas,  381      53  in. 
Legcr  Galleries,  London. 

2.  Van  Gogh.  'Still  Life',  Nucncn  period,  canvas 
40      56  cm.,  formerly  in  the  H.  P.  Brcmmi  r 
Collection,  The  Hague.  Laing  Galleries,  Toronto. 

3.  Delacroix.  'Desdemone  m, indite  par  son  Pcre', 
oil  on  panel,  15 J      I2>  in.  Lefevre  Gallery,  London. 

I  4.  Debucourt.  'La  Promenade  Publique',  French 

colour  print,  14;       23!  in.  Frank  T.  Sabin, 
Rutland  Gate,  London. 

5.  Renoir.  'Danseuse  Espagnol',  canvas,  16  12,  in. 
The  O'Hana  Gallery,  London. 

6.  Degas.  Detail  from  'Petites  Filles  Spartiates 
Provoquant  des  Garcons',  oil  on  canvas,  37 J    50:  in. 
From  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century 
European  Masters  Exhibitions,  Marlborough 

Fine  Art,  London. 


Delft 


It  is  natural  to  expect,  and  to  find, 
antiques  of  high  quality  and  academic 
interest  in  Holland,  a  country  from  which 
so  many  important  works  of  art  have 
originated  and  where  today  there  is  a 
knowledgeable  and  distinguished  fine  art 
trade.  This  will  be  evident  in  the  display 
arranged  for  the  ninth  Art  and  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  which  opens  at  the  Prinsen- 
hof  Museum,  Delft,  on  6th  September. 
It  will  remain  open  until  22nd  September. 
Some  of  the  exhibits  which  will  be  seen 
are  illustrated  here.  They  are:  (above 
right)  a  selection  of  furniture  and  other 
pieces  which  will  be  shown  by  J.  Dirven, 
Eindhoven;  (right)  a  Brussels  tapestry, 
signed  H.  Reydams  (1629-1669),  also 
from  the  firm  of  Dirven :  and  (extreme 
right)  a  fifteenth-century  carved  wood 
Malines  Madonna  and  Child  with  poly- 
chrome, from  Wiegersma,  Utrecht; 
(below,  left)  an  important  oil  sketch  on 
paper,  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Io,  by  ).  H. 
Fragonard,  19  16  in.,  which  will  be 
on  the  G.  Cramer,  the  Hague,  stand. 


The  Chelsea  Fair 

Seventh  Chelsea  Antiques  Fair, 
which  will  be  featured  in  the  next 
issue,  takes  place  from  9th  October 
to  19th  October.  Enquiries  should 
be  directed  to:  Mrs.  J.  Grahame- 
Ballin,2i,George  Street,  St.  Albans, 
Hertfordshire. 


I 


Kensington 

One  of  the  exhibits  which  Mrs.  John  Hay 
Whitney,  wife  of  H.E.  the  American 
Ambassador,  will  see  as  Patron  of  the 
sixth  Kensington  Antiques  Fair  at  Ken- 
sington Town  Hall  (29th  August-i2th 
September)  is  this  recently  discovered 
and  interesting  statuary  group  (c.1740), 
I  'cutis  and  Adonis,  by  Peter  Scheer- 
makers  (1691-1781).  It  originally  stood  at 
Stowc  Park,  and  will  be  exhibited  at  this 
Fair  by  Beckwith  &  Son,  Hertford. 
Among  the  other  exhibits  will  be  antique 
silver,  paintings,  furniture,  needlework, 
ceramics — and  a  life-size  bronze  Japanese 
Buddha. 
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The  seventh  Northern  Antique 
Dealers'  Fair  will  be  opened  at  the 
Royal  Hall,  Harrogate,  on  5th 
September  and  will  remain  open 
until  1 2th  September.  Among  the 
exhibits  will  be :  (Above,  left)  an  im- 
portant early  mahogany  armchair  of 
unusual  form  with  carved  and  gilt 
enrichment  (Charles  Lumb,  Har- 
rogate); (centre,  left)  one  of  a  fine 
pair  of  Hepplewhite  wheel-back 
armchairs  (Quinney's,  Chester); 
(bottom,  left)  'A  View  of  London 
from  Greenwich',  by  P.J.  Louther- 
bourg,  canvas  30  X  45  in.,  signed 
and  dated  1805  (Rayner  Mac- 
Connal,  London);  (above,  centre) 
a  pair  of  silver  sauce  boats,  by 
Matthew  West,  Dublin,  1763 
(James  R.  Ogden,  London  and 
Harrogate);  (above,  right)  an  un- 
usual George  II  mahogany  cabinet, 
28  in.  wide,  70  in.  high  (Thomas 
Bell,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne); 
(below,  right):  an  eighteenth- 
century  mahogany  breakfront 
bookcase  with  carved  and  fluted 
cornice,  8  tt.  wide  (J.  &  W.Tweed, 
Bradford). 


Harrogate 
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i.  A  Louis  XV  lacquer  commode,  4  ft.  2  in.  wide,  2  ft.  11  in.  high,  signed  in  several 
places  'J.  Tuart'(J-B  Tuart:  a  court  furnisher  to  Louis  XV).  Bought  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Partridge  (Sotheby's).  2.  Eighteenth-century  mahogany  and  walnut  Philadelphia  Chip- 
pendale secretary-cabinet,  S  ft.  11  in.  high,  45  in.  wide,  from  the  Irving  H.  Vogel 
Collection,  Dollars  5,250  (£1,875)  (Parke-Bernet).  3.  A  rare  small  (3  ft.  wide)  Riesener 
commode,  signed  'j.  H.  Riesener',  from  the  Hon.  j.  V.  B.  Saumcrez  Collection.  Bought 
by  Frank  Partridge  for  £3,400  (Sotheby's).  4.  A  Louis  XV,  4  ft.  2  in.  wide,  landscape 
marquetry  commode  of  transition  period  and  signed  'P.  Roussel,  J.M.E.',  from  the 
Mrs.  Thelma  Cazalet-Keir  Collection.  The  etched  pearwood  panels  show  scenes  of 
Creek  villages  in  classical  ruins,  one  of  which  flies  the  Turkish  flag.  Bought  by  Frank 

Partridge  for  £2,200  (Sotheby's). 
  5-  This  very  important  Chippen- 
dale shell-carved  walnut claw-and- 
ball  foot  highboy,  by  William 
Savery,  Philadelphia,  sold  for 
6,000  dollars  (£2,142)  (Parke- 
Bernet). 


6.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  carved  and  painted  tabourets  in  blue  silk 
damask,  by  J.  B.  Boulard  (M.E.  1754  ),  from  tbc  Harriett  P.  Schermerhorn 
Collection.  Dollars  3,400  (,£1,214)  (Parke-Bernet).  7.  Louis  XV  decorated 
vermilion  and  gold  lacquer  bombe  commode,  by  Francois  Riibestiick 
(M.E.  1766;,  height  34  in.,  width  50  in.  Formerly  in  the  Jose-Maria  Sert 
and  Lady  Mendl  Collections.  Dollars  7,000  (£2,500)  1  Parke-Bernet  . 
8.  A  French  eighteenth-century  table  veneered  in  kingwood  with  ormolu 
mounts,  signed  'J.  F.  Leleu  M.E.'  £1,250  (Phillips  Son  &  Nealej. 
9-  A  13  in.  wide,  27  in.  high  Louis  XV  chiffoniere,  signed  'N.  Petit,  JME'. 
£3,400    Sotheby's.    10.   This   15  in.   diameter  Louis  XV  marquetry 


gueridon  is  attributed  to  'R.V.L.C  and  shows  traces  of  the  maker's 
stamp  beneath.  £3,360  (Christie's).  11.  The  signature  'N.  Petit  J.M.E.' 
appears  on  this  rare  Louis  XV  marquetry  bureau  capucin,  the  interior 
of  which  incorporates  a  'jack-in-the-box'  nest  of  four  small  drawers 
with  a  spring  mechanism  operated  by  catches.  It  is  1  ft.  8t  in.  wide, 
2  ft.  4:  in.  high.  £4,500  (Sotheby's).  Examples  of  the  work  of  Nicolas 
Petit,  received  Master  in  1761,  are  in  the  collections  at  Buckingham 
Palace  (see  'Connoisseur  Coronation  Book',  1953 ;,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  in  the  French  Mobilier  National.  12.  M.  D'Hondecoeter. 
'Birds  in  a  Landscape',  signed  and  dated  1677,  74      118  in.,  from  the 
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Earl  of  Halifax  Collection.  £1,470  (Christie's  . 
13.  Francesco  Guardi.  "Venetian  Arcade',  23 
16      in.,  exhibited  in  Berlin  in  1906.  £3,835 
W  e  i  n  m  ii  1 1  e  r  ,     Munich.       14.  Martin 
Schongauer.  'Christ  on  the  Cross',  originally  in 
the  Graf  F.J.  von  Enzenberg  Collection.  Swiss 
francs  11,500    £94^     Gutekunst  &  Klipstein, 
Hern  .      15.  Edgar 
Degas.  Pastel  portrait 
of  Heiene  Rouart,  48 
31    cm.,  signed. 
£4^*7  Lempertz, 
Cologne,.     16.  Limo- 
ges enamel  triptych, 
early    sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 20  in.  wide,  by 
the    Master    of  the 
Orleans  Triptych, 
formerly     in  the 
Mortimer    L.  Schiff 
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Collection.  ,£1,363  (Christie's).  17.  Meissen  porcelain  group,  'The 
Trinket  Seller',  modelled  by  J. -J.  Kaendler  c.  1740,  20  cm.  high.  D.M. 
6,500  {£553)  (Lempertz,  Cologne).  18.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  id.  brick-red, 
of  which  only  a  few  unused  copies  exist.  From  the  Mrs.  Ida  Rothschild  Collec- 
tion, Cape  Town.  ,£380  (H.  R.  Harmer,  London).  19.  One  of  a  pair  ('Summer' 
and  'Autumn')  of  Royal  Gobelins  tapestries,  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Anne  de 
Bourbon.  ,£5,200  (Sotheby's).  20.  One  of  a  pair  of  Charles  II,  I2i  in.  high,  circa  1680, 
fluted-column  candlesticks.  Maker's  mark  on  one  FW  between  mullets  and  pellets  and 
on  the  other  maker's  mark  only,  probably  a  script  D.  Bought  by  the  City  of  Leicester  for 
,£500  (Christie's).  21.  A  7  in.  high  French  fifteenth-century  soft  marble  Head  of  a  Youth. 
,£336  (Christie's).  22.  A  fine  Parisian  casket,  circa  1570,  the  work  of  a  bookbinder's  atelier. 
Bought  by  Frank  Partridge  for  £280  (Sotheby's).  23.  An  early  Meissen  tureen,  painted  by  Adam 
von  Lowenfinck  and  of  9  in.  diameter,  from  the  same  service  as  the  bowl  in  the  Thornton 
Wilson  Collection.  ,£2,730  (Christie's).  24.  Louis  XVI  ormolu-mounted  Kakiemon  bowl, 
Hi  in.  diameter,  from  the  R.  Soame  Jenyns  Collection.  ,£130  (Sotheby's).  25.  A  Charles  II 
toilet-service,  each  piece  chased  in  the  Chinese  taste,  circa  1685,  maker's  mark  only  D  in  script. 
,£680  (Christie's).    26.  One  of  a  pair  of  bleu  de  roi  and  gold  plates,  decorated  with  fables,  circa 
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755,  diameter  9^  in.  Dollars  1,500  (,£535)  (Parke-Bernet).  27.  A 
I  i  in.  high  Swedish  parcel-gilt  tankard,  by  Erik  Bengtsson  Starin, 
irca  1700.  £780  (Sotheby's).  28.  One  of  a  pair  of  4}  in.  enamel 
liniatures  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  signed  and  dated  'D.C.  1785', 
isrmerly  in  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection.  £500  (Sotheby's).  29.  A 
j  in.  Louis  XVI  automata  gold  watch  and  chatelaine,  from  the 
tie  Collection,  Saint-Gall.  £400  (Sotheby's).  30.  One  of  two  im- 
ortant  Elizabethan  heraldic  stained  glass  panels,  originally  at 
ulgrave  Manor.  Sold  for  £3,200  to  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass, 
Jew  York  (Sotheby's).  31.  One,  greatly  reduced,  of  a  series  of  six 
utograph  'Actes  de  Prise  de  Possession',  on  parchment  skin,  dated 
:i  Mai,  1768)  from  L.  A.  de  Bougainville's  Frigate  'La  Boudeuse' 
laiming  the  Samoan  Islands  for  France.  Not  sold.  (Sotheby's), 
p.  Two  pages,  greatly  reduced,  from  de  Bougainville's  'Journal 
ie  la  Campagne'  of  1778.  £3,000  (Sotheby's).  33.  An  important 
insigned  autograph  letter,  of  3  July,  1792,  from  Marie  Antoinette 
o  Adrian  Duport.  £550  (Sotheby's). 
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By  order  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Georges  Lurcy,  international  banker  and  partner 
in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Halle  and 
Stieglitz,  who  died  in  1953,  his  highly  important  art 
collections  are  to  be  sold  at  Parke-Bernet  Galleries, 
New  York,  next  November  7th,  8th  and  9th.  Seven 
of  the  items  to  be  sold  are  here  seen. 

1.  Toulouse-Lautrec. 'AristideBruant:Aux  Ambas- 
sadeurs',  gouache,  painted  circa  1892,  54i  ■  36}  in. 

2.  Renoir. 'La  Serre',  painted  circa  1874,23;  28jin. 

3.  Gauguin.  'Mau  Taporo:  La  Cueillette  des 
Citrons',  dated  1892,  35     26  in. 

4.  Louis  XV  Sevres  Rose  Pompadour  soupier, 
dated  1757,  ill  in.  wide. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  of  Meissen  ewers  with  flower 
encrustation  and  bronze  mounts, 
circa  1750,  18  in.  high. 

6.  Louis  XV  inlaid  palissandre  and  tulipwood 
bombe  commode  with  bronze  mounts,  by  Leonard 
Boudin  (M.E.  1761),  height  35;.  in.,  length  56}  in. 

7.  Louis  XV  tulipwood  and  amaranth  marquetry 
bonheur  du  jour,  height  36+  in.,  width  23+  in. 
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I.  This  fifteenth-century  Chinese  porcelain  wine  cooler,  i8(  i6\  in.,  will  be  sold  at  Sotheby's 
in  October.  2.  On  November  1st  at  Sotheby's  will  be  offered  this  pen  and  ink  landscape  drawing 
by  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

3.  A  Louis  XVI  gold  and  enamel  snuff  box,  marked  Jean  Bernard  Sauvage,  Paris,  1762. 

4.  A  picture  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Younger,  signed  and  dated  1635.  Both  these  items  will  be 
offered  in  a  sale  from  October  I6th-i8th  at  Bukowskis  Konsthandel,  Stockholm,  comprising 
pictures,  porcelain,  silver,  glass  and  textiles  from  Swedish  collections. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 
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5.  A  diamond  and  sapphire 
necklace  of  high  importance, 
which  will  be  offered  at 
Christie's  in  the  first  quarter 
of  October. 

6.  This  William  and  Mary 
Monteith,  by  Alexander 
Roode,  1700,  14  in.  diameter, 
is  scheduled  to  be  sold  at 
Christie's  in  the  first  half  of 
October.  The  arms  are  those 
of  Wood  impaling  Dicer  for 
Thomas  Wood  of  Littleton, 
Ranger  of  Hampton  Court 
I 664-I723. 
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AMERICAN  SECTION 

Notes  on  a  Fifteenth-Century  Cofferet 


BY  KARL  KUP,  Curator,  Spencer  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library 


r_J~'  I  I  R.O  UGH  OUT  the  centuries  books  have  received  and 
have  needed  protection  from  outside  influences;  throughout 
the  centuries  books  were  kept  in  shrines  and  cupboards;  carried 
in  satchels,  covers,  cofferets,  caskets  and  boxes.  A  late-fifteenth 
century  leather-covered  wooden  box,  probably  designed  to 
hold  a  manuscript  or  book,  and  intended  to  be  carried  on  a 
leather  strap  over  the  shoulder,  was  recently  acquired  by  the 
Spencer  Collection  of  The  New  York  Public  Library.  It  is  the 
subject  of  these  notes  (Nos.  i,  2  and  3). 

The  ancients  kept  their  manuscript  scrolls  in  round  containers, 
called  capsa,  made  of  bronze  or  other  metal,  and  holding  as 
many  as  ten  or  twenty  scrolls  conveniently.  An  alleged  portrait 
of  Virgil  in  a  filth-century  illuminated  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
Library  shows  a  closed  capsa  next  to  the  seated  author,1  and  the 
celebrated  gold  capsa  of  Monza  Cathedral,  decorated  with 
incised  pattern  design,  is  living  proof  of  the  existence  of  such 
means  of  book  protection.2 

Small  shrines  containing  the  most  precious  belongings  of  an 
early  monastery  were  often  built  within  the  confines  of  the 
sacristy,  if  not  beneath  the  altar  itself.  One  of  the  earliest 
representations  of  such  a  book  shrine,  or  cupboard,  is  part  of 
the  mosaic  mural  design  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  in  Ravenna. 
Here,  on  this  fourth-fifth  century  mosaic,  is  a  shrine  with 
opened  doors,  showing  the  shelves,  and  the  individual  codices 
marked  with  the  names  of  the  Evangelists;  the  scene  being  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  who  had  supposedly  concealed  the 
treasure  of  the  church  and  was  to  undergo  the  torture  of  the 
gridiron. 

Actual  examples  of  precious  and  handsomely  decorated 
portable  shrines,  made  from  the  ninth  to  the  early  sixteenth 
centuries,  have  come  down  to  us  from  Ireland  in  the  form  of  the 
cumdach;  wooden  boxes,  overlaid  with  decorated  and  incised 
metal  plates,  and  sparkling  jewel  insets,  and  containing  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Gospels,  often  in  unbound  sets  of  leaves, 
more  often  111  deftly  bound  stout  volumes.  These  cumdach 
caskets  preserved  the  worn  and  tattered  manuscript  pages.  In  fact, 
many  were  scaled  to  protect  these  pages  from  further  damage, 
even  from  further  reading.  Into  the  minds  of  its  worldly- 
possessors  a  superstitious  fear  was  instilled  that  great  calamity 
would  befall  them  and  their  clans  if  the  case  was  ever  opened.3 
Chieftains  of  ninth-  and  tenth-century  Ireland  had  the  cumdach 
carried  before  them  in  battle  by  one  who  wore  it  as  a  breastplate.4 

Satchels,  too,  have  been  preserved.  Usually  made  of  leather 
and  called  polaires,  these  satchels  contained  books  of  the  visiting 

1  Biblioteca  Vaticana,  Rome.  Ms. vat. lat. 3867. Sec. V.  Virgilio  romano  buccoliche. 

2  Edith  Diehl,  Bookbinding,  Its  Background  and  Technique.  Vol.  1.  (New  York,  1046). 
P-  173- 

3  Margaret  Stokes,  Early  Christian  Art  in  Ireland.  (Dublin,  1932).  pp.  72-79. 

4  Douglas  Chretien,  Tlie  Batik  Book  of  the  O'Donnells.  (Berkeley,  Cal.,  1935). 
A  charming,  somewhat  Actionized,  rendering  of  a  cumdach  in  action. 


bishop,  the  travelling  priest,  the  devout  pilgrim.5  The  custom  of 
using  book  satchels  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Britain  from 
Gaul  and,  in  turn,  appears  to  have  been  in  use  earlier  in  the 
Levant,6  in  Egypt,  and  in  Ethiopia.7  In  fact,  an  interesting 
comparison  between  Celtic  and  Ethiopic-Abyssinian  art,  or  craft, 
can  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  decorated  leather  satchels  used 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Ethiopia.  A  ninth-century  leather  satchel 
from  the  Breac  Moedoc  Shrine  in  Ireland,  now  in  the  National 
Museum,  Dublin,  might  well  stand  comparison  both  in  design 
and  decoration  with  those  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Addis  Abbaba,  and  coming  from  the  eleventh-  and  twelfth- 
century  monasteries  of  the  rock-churches  of  Lalibela.  Here,  too, 
the  satchel  had  at  times  become  a  talisman,  as  did  the  cumdach. 
Riding  on  mule's  back  to  ordain  priests  all  over  his  lands  is 
hazardous  undertaking  in  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia  and  certainly 
an  obstacle  for  the  abutia,  or  archbishop  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
Instead  of  travelling  himself,  the  abuna  spoke  words  from  the 
ceremony  and  quotations  from  the  Gospels  into  the  leather 
satchel.  With  this  the  messenger  rode  off,  merrily  and  confidently. 
Arriving  at  his  destination,  the  contents  were  shaken  out  and 
over  the  heads  of  the  kneeling  candidates.  The  satchel  had 
served  as  the  Gospel  book  and  as  the  message  from  the  arch- 
bishop.8 More  recently,  leather  satchels  of  a  similar  nature  have 
been  found  in  French  Territorial  West  Africa,  more  specifically 
in  Senegal  and  Togoland.  Coarsely  made  leather  pouches, 
primitively  decorated  with  blunt  stylus,  complete  with  leather 
strap  and  locket,  have  been  found  to  contain  a  Koran,  a  prayer 
book,  even  a  medical  treatise.9 

These  examples  of  care  on  behalf  of  primitive  man  show  the 
attention  paid  to  the  written  word  and,  in  analogy,  makes  us 
understand  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  manuscript  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  Western  civilization.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
books  were  plentiful  but  not  exactly  as  yet  within  reach  of  every 
person,  protective  covers  and  cofferets  were  a  logical  means  of 
safeguarding  them.  The  most  popular  form  of  book  casket  was 
made  of  cuir  bouilli  (No.  7),  that  most  adaptable  and  ingenious 
product  of  leathercraft.  While  the  precise  significance  of  the 
term  is  obscure,  the  making  of  it  'consists  in  soaking  suitable, 
vegetable-tanned  leather  in  cold  water,  leaving  it  to  stand  until 
"sammed",  that  is  completely  softened  but  drained  of  free  water, 
in  which  state  it  can  be  moulded  in  various  ways  and,  if  desired, 

'  John  W.  Waterer.  Leather  and  Craftsmanship.  (London,  1950).  Plate  VII, c. 
The  sculptured  figure  of  St.  James  Major  with  a  large  wallet  slung  about  his 
shoulder,  probably  for  books,  from  the  triforium  of  Henry  VII  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  here  reproduced. 

6  Robert  Curzon,  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant.  (London,  1916).  Lord  Curzon 
mentioned  book  satchels  at  various  times  in  his  accounts  of  monastic  life. 

Beatrice  Playne,  St.  George  for  Ethiopia.  (London,  1954),  p.  193,  note. 
s  John  Buchholzer,  The  Land  of  Burnt  Faces.  (New  York,  1956). 
'•'Exhibition  Catalogue  Tubinger  Kunstverein,  1956.  Buch-  und  Schriftkunst 
arabischer,  persischer,  tiirkischer  und  indischer  Handschriften.  (Tubingen,  I956)- 
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1.  Leather-covered  wooden  box,  or 
cofferet,  bound  with  metal  straps  and 
fitted  with  lock  and  metal  lugs  to  take 
a  carrying  strap.  French,  fifteenth 
century.  Spencer  Collection,  New  York 
Public  Library. 

2.  Missal  box  or  cofferet,  French, 
late  fifteenth  century,  with  a  rare 
single-woodcut  pasted  into  its  upper  lid, 
and  holding  a  missal  of  the  period. 
Spencer  Collection,  New  York  Public 
Library. 

3.  'The  Almighty  Enthroned', 

a  single-woodcut  pasted  into  the  upper 
lid  of  a  missal  box,  or  cofferet.  French, 
probably  Paris,  1 481 .  Spencer  Collection, 
New  York  Public  Library. 


4.  Rare  French  single-woodcut  of  the  Nativity,  pasted  into  the  upper  lid  of  a  missal  box,  or  cofferet 
French,  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Print  Room,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

5.  Casket  of  leather-covered  wood,  bound  with  metal  straps,  with  a  woodcut  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi 
pasted  into  its  upper  lid.  French,  fifteenth  century.  Spencer  Collection,  New  York  Public  Library. 


ornamented  by  modelling,  tooling,  incising,  and  punching'.1" 
Many  splendid  examples  prove  the  versatility  of  the  process. 
A  prayer  book  casket  of  cuir  houilli,  decorated  by  punching;  and 
moulding  and  with  the  inscription  Aw  Maria  was  exhibited  at 
the  first  showing  of  London's  Leathercraft  Museum  m  [95111 
and  a  similar  handsome  example  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
P.  M.  Turner  is  now  in  the  permanent  collection  of  that  museum. 
It  shows  (No.  6)  the  motto  PAR  FAITETOYE,  and  is  of 
fifteenth-century  French  origin. 

Hut  not  all  caskets  for  books  were  of  cuir  bouilli,  or  of  leather- 
covered  wood,  as  in  the  Spencer  Collection.  There  are  others 
(Nos.  S  and  9),  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron  with  extraordinary 
ornamentation  in  the  purest  Gothic  style,  particularly  111  the 
lock  and  key.  Lined  with  heavy  silks,  brocades,  or  velvets,  these 
caskets  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  prayer  books  of  the 
rich  and  powerful.  Surely  it  was  the  servant  who  carried  those 
proud  and  stout  containers; 

Of  the  many  covers  or  buchhiillen,  made  of  soft,  pliable  leather, 
of  silk,  of  brocade,  of  velvet,  and  of  linen,  many  examples  have 
been  preserved,  usually  covering  Books  of  Hours  and  other 
liturgical  manuscripts.  There  is  hardly  an  Annunciation  in 
fourteenth-  or  fifteenth-century  art  in  which  the  Virgin  docs  not 
read  her  prayer  book  as  the  Angel  of  the  lord  approaches  her. 

111  John  W.  Watcrer.  op.  tit.  p.  6. 

11  Exhibition  of  Leathercraft  through  the  A^cs.  (London,  Museum  of  Leathercrafi 
19s  1),  No.  E.7. 


Many  times,  these  prayer  books,  in  her  hand  or  on  a  lectern,  are 
bound  into  these  protective  covers,  expressing  the  preciousness 
of  the  object,  no  doubt,  and  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  The  same  must  be  said  for  the  more  familiar  girdle 
book',  or  pouch  binding.  Representations  of  this  kind  of  girdle 
book  in  painting,  in  prints,  in  statuary,  are  numerous,  while 
actual  examples  are  rare,  due  to  the  fact  that  once  out  of  use  the 
book  was  difficult  to  shelve.  Later  generations  thereafter  simply 
cut  off  the  overhanging  pouch.' -' 

The  small  cofferet,  acquired  by  the  Spencer  Collection,  is  a 
leather-covered  wooden  box,  measuring  ni  x  7|  X  4]  inches. 
It  is  bound  with  metal  straps  and  fitted  with  lock  and  lugs  at  the 
sides,  to  hold  the  carrying  strap.  A  rather  similar  book  casket  or 
portable  cofferet  appears  in  a  painting  (No.  10)  by  the  Maitre  de 
l'Annonciation  d'Aix,  entitled  Lc  Prophete  Jeremie,  111  the 
Brussels  Museum,  while  a  book  box  of  slightly  larger  format 
maybe  seen  in  the  title-page  miniature  of  an  illuminated  manu- 
script of  religious  tracts,  now  in  the  Bibliotheuue  Royale  in 
Brussels  (Mss.  9092),  attributed  to  Jean  Le  Tavernier.  Here,  the 
scribe,  perhaps  the  author  of  the  manuscript,  is  seated  at  his  desk, 
as  good  authors  do,  with  books  strewn  colourfully  all  over  the 
floor  of  the  study. 

1  he  Spencer  cofferet  is  a  simple  and  not  over-decorated  object 
lor  daily  use  rather  than  one  for  show  and  presentation.  Its  lid  is 
slightly  vaulted,  its  bottom  is  heavily  restored,  probably  111  the 

12  Karl  Kup,  A  Fifteenth-Century  Girdle  Book.  (New  York.  1939),  p.  i4. 


nineteenth  century.  Yet  its  general  appearance  and  state  of 
preservation  is  remarkable  considering  that  it  was  in  use  at  the 
time  of  its  making  and  probably  tor  considerable  time  thereafter. 
It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  smaller  portable  cofFerets  made 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  actually 
between  14X0  and  is_o.  in  Paris  itself" 

Paris,  next  to  London,  was  a  significant  centre  lor  the  making 
ot  leather  goods  and  its  craftsmen  were  adept  in  fashioning  the 
objects  for  the  needs  of  their  clients.  These  needs  included  cases 
for  the  dispatch  and  the  storage  of  documents  and  letters,  for  the 
collection  of  alms,  and  for  the  carrying  and  protection  of 
manuscripts  by  both  clergy  and  laiety.  Cofferets  for  dispatch 
purposes  contained  hidden  and  secret  drawers,  at  times  unknown 
to  the  bearer.  Boxes  for  the  receipt  of  alms  contained  an  open 
slit  in  the  upper  lid  through  which  the  devout  could  drop  their 
contribution.  But  cofferets  with  space  for  quill,  pen-knife,  ink 
well,  and  the  tools  of  the  scribe  have  also  been  preserved.  Surely, 
they  were  designed  for  the  travelling  scholar,  merchant,  or 
priest;  That  indefatigable  traveller  and  diarist,  William  of 
Rubruck,  precursor  of  Marco  Polo  and  emissary  ot  Saint  Louis 
to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  in  the  year  1253,  often  speaks  of 
his  prayer  book,  Bible  and  psalter  which  he  had  carried  with  him 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  deserts  in  his  desire  to 
convert  the  Tartars,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Mongols  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  in  the  name  ot  the  Most  Christian  King. 
His  letters  to  Saint  Louis  speak  of  'the  bible  which  your  majesty 
gave  me,  and  a  most  beautiful  psalter  book  which  the  queen's 
grace  bestowed  upon  me.  and  on  which  there  were  goodly 
pictures.  These  we  carried  with  us  for  the  reading  of  mass,  and 
these  we  showed  to  the  great  Mangu  Khan  and  his  wife  who 
looked  upon  them  most  earnestly'.  Easter  he  celebrated  at  the 
great  city  of  Caracarum  'which  you  must  know  that  but  for  the 
exception  of  the  palace  of  the  Khan  himself,  is  not  as  important 

13  R.  W.  Symonds,  'The  Chest  and  the  Coffer,  Their  Differences  in  Function  and 
Design',  The  Connoisseur  (London  and  New  York,  January,  1941).  pp.  15-21. 


as  the  village  of  Saint-Denis,  and  the  monastery  of  Saint-Denis 
is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  palace'.  And,  later  on,  Brother 
William  tells  us  that  he  'opened  the  box  to  read  from  the  holy 
book'  to  those  who  had  come  to  attend  the  service." 

The  use  ot  the  Spencer  cofferet  has  not  vet  been  proven  bv 
this  literary  passage  and  we  must  look  for  further  documentary 
evidence.  The  shape  of  the  Spencer  cofferet  and  its  decoration  on 
the  inside  invite  speculation.  It  contains  a  rare  impression  ot  a 
fifteenth-century  French  single- woodcut,  representing  The 
Almighty  Unthroned  which  is  pasted  into  its  upper  lid.1"'  It  is 
possible  that  this  representational  woodcut,  to  which  have  been 
added  lines  from  the  antiphon  of  the  Benedictus  ot  the  Magnificat 
of  the  Office  of  the  Trinity,  coming  from  that  part  of  the  missal 
to  be  read  on  'Trinity  Sunday',  was  to  serve  as  the  altar  painting. 
Only  about  thirty  such  cofferets  with  pasted-in,  rare  single- 
woodcuts  have  comedown  and  are  today  in  the  public  collections 
ot  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam"5:  with  but  one  other 
cofferet,  apart  from  the  one  in  the  Spencer  collection,  in  an 
American  collection,  that  (No.  4)  in  the  Print  Room  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art  111  New  York.'7 

By  the  nature  of  their  pictorial  content,  these  single-woodcuts 
throw  light  on  the  possible  purpose  and  use  of  the  box  into 
which  they  were  pasted.  Caskets  and  cofferets,  meant  for 
dispatch  purposes,  contain  prints  of  patron  saints  such  as  St. 
Christopher,  St.  Roch,  St.  Sebaldus,  St.  Nicolas,  and  St.  James 
Major.  Cofferets  for  the  collecting  ot  alms  have  been  found  to 

14  Contemporaries  oj  Marco  Polo,  Consisting  of  the  Travel  Records  to  the  Eastern 
Parts  of  the  World  of  William  of  Rubruck  (1253-1255);  etc.  Edited  by  Manuel 
Koinroff,  (New  York,  1928).  pp. 89-161. 

15  W.  L.  Schreiber,  Handbiuh  dcr  Hoi:-  mid  Metallschnitte  des  XV.  Jahrhunderts. 
Baud  II  (Leipzig,  1926).  Here  is  a  splendid  reproduction  and  description  of  the 
woodcut  in  question.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  w  oodcut  of  the 
Spencer  Collection  has  been  coloured  by  hand. 

1K  W.  L.  Schreiber.  Einblattdrucke  des  Fi'mfzehnten  Jiilirlmndcrts.  Hand  LXXVl. 
'Kassetten-Holzschnitte  des  XV.  Jahrhunderts',  (Strassburg,  1931). 
17  William  M.  Kins,  'Noteworthy  Prints  Acquired  in   1928',  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  XXIV,  No.  1.  (January.  1929).  22-26. 


6.  Portable  book  casket  of  'cuir  bouilli' 
inscribed  PAR  FAITE  IO YE.  French,  fif- 
teenth  century.  From  the  P.  M.  Turner 
Collection,  the  Museum  of  Leathercraft, 
London. 

7.  Portable  book  casket  of  'cuir  bouilli' 
with  the  unidentified  arms  of  a  bishop. 
Northern  Europe,  fifteenth  century.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

8.  Small  casket  for  a  prayer  book,  of 
wrought  iron  lined  with  velvet.  French, 
fifteenth  century.  Madame  Arturo 
Costantino  Collection,  New  York. 
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Brooklyn  Museum,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

10.  Detail  of 'Le  Prophete  Jeremie'  by  the  Maitre  de  l'Annonciation  d'Aix,  showing  a  missal 
box,  or  cofferet,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Musee  Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts,  Brussels. 


contain  woodcuts  of  saints  who  were  monks  and  friars,  such  as 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and 
St.  Albert  of  Tripani.18  But  cofferets  or  portable  caskets  made 
for  the  prayer  book  or  missal  usually  have  woodcuts  from  the 
cycle  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin  or  from  the  Passion.  In  the  case  of 
the  Spencer  cofferet  there  is  a  representation  The  Almighty 
Unthroned,  as  standing  for  the  Trinity.  This  latter  subject  seems 
to  lead  to  an  assumption  that  the  cofferet  was  a  little  more  than 
a  missal  box  for  the  transportation  of  the  book;  it  makes  us 
think  of  the  possibility  of  a  portable  altar.19  Although  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity  is  honoured  every  day  of  the  mass,  the  church 
singles  out  'Trinity  Sunday',  the  first  Sunday  after  Pentecost, 
to  direct  the  minds  of  the  congregation  to  its  importance  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Belief  in  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  the  fountain  stone 
of  Christianity.  Every  act  of  the  church  begins  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity:  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Below  the  woodcut 
is  the  quotation  from  'Trinity  Sunday':  'Te  invocamus.  Tc 
laudamus.  Te  bcnedictimus.  O  Beatae  Trinitas.  Sit  nomen 
Domini  bencdictum  ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in  sacculum.  Oremus 
omnipotens  scmpitcrne  Dcus'.  The  pasted-in  woodcut  might 
well  have  been  a  substitute  for  a  suitable  altar-piece. 

The  woodcut  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  cofferet, 
measuring  of  by  6\  inches,  represents  The  Almighty  Unthroned, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  by  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists. 
The  woodcut  is  of  Parisian  origin  and  also  appears  in  the  Verdun 
missal,  printed  by  Jean  Du  Pre  in  Paris  on  November  28,  1481.20 
The  Verdun  missal  is  the  second  illustrated  book  of  this  fastidious 
and  renowned  Parisian  printer  and  a  book  made  to  the  order  of 
Guillaume  de  Haracourt,  Archbishop  of  Verdun.  It  is  known 
that  Jean  Du  Pre  employed  one  of  the  greatest  calligraphcrs, 
miniaturists,  and  illuminators  of  his  time,  Pierre  Le  Rouge.  It 

18  Arpad  Weixlgartner,  'Ungedruckte  Stiche,  Materialien,  und  Anregungen  aus 
Grenzgebieten  der  Kupferstichkunde',  Jahrbuch  der  kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen 
des  allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses,  XXIX  (Wien,  1910-1911),  259-283. 
l*  P.  L.  Lemoisne,  Les  Xylographies  du  Xl\'e  et  du  .VI  V  Slide  an  <  '.ahmi  ■  < 
Estampes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  (Paris,  1927).  The  author  speculates  h     i  . 
on  the  possible  use  of  cofferets  and  other  missal  boxes. 

20  Francois  Courboin,  Histoire  Illustree  de  la  Gravure  en  France,  1.  Partie,  'Des 
Origines  a  1660'  (Paris,  1923).  No.  42  describes  and  illustrates  the  woodcut  as 
used  in  the  Verdun  Missal,  1481. 


is  also  interesting  to  speculate  why  such  a  splendid  woodcut,  of 
such  exalted  provenience,  came  to  be  pasted  into  the  lid  of  a 
humble  missal  box  for  the  use  of  a  travelling  priest.  An  equally 
fine  French  fifteenth-century  wood-cut  of  the  Nativity  appears 
in  the  lid  of  the  cofferet  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  a  cofferet  which  resembles  that  of  the  Spencer  Col- 
lection in  construction,  size  and  perhaps  even  purpose. 

The  use  of  mechanically  reproduced  illustrative  material  and 
of  single-woodcut  of  saints  and  sinners,  in  particular,  all  through 
the  fifteenth  century  is  known.  We  know  of  paintings  which 
show  the  use  of  such  holy  pictures  pasted  above  the  lintel  of  the 
door,  above  the  fireplace,  above  the  bed,  inside  the  panels  of  a 
closet  or  the  lid  of  a  dowery  chest.  We  also  know  of  their  use 
on  tombstones,  on  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary,  on  the  predella. 
From  literary  sources  we  know  that  people  carried  them  for 
protection  against  danger.21  We  have  book  covers  with  pasted- 
in,  subject-related  woodcuts.  We  also  have  proof  of  their 
appearance  in  cofferets,  minne-kdstchen,  and  standards,  as  late  as 
Tudor  times.22 

Yet  while  collections  abound  in  portable  caskets,  boxes, 
satchels  and  other  containers  as  positive  proof  of  protection  and 
transportation,  we  do  not  have  documentary  proof  that  such  a 
container  was  used  as  a  carrier  for  a  missal  or  as  an  altar.  Flights 
of  imagination  might  tempt  us  to  name  the  Spencer  Collection 
cofferet  as  a  candidate  for  such  use,  but  speculative  thinking  must 
be  backed  by  more  concrete  evidence  and  we  must  not  quite 
accept  P.  A.  Lemoisne's  statement  that  'ces  images  etaient  fixees 
a  I'interieur  de  pctits  coffrcts  qui  en  voyage  servaient  d'oratoires 
portatifs  devant  lcsquels  les  fideles  disaient  leurs  priercs'.23  For 
th  c  time  being,  this  fifteenth-century  cofferet  can  be  considered 
only  as  background  material  for  our  knowledge  of  life  and 
thought  in  fifteenth-century  France. 

21  H.  F.  M.  Prescott,  Jerusalem  Journey,  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Laud  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  (London,  1954),  p.  89,  where  Fratcr  Felix  Fabri  describes  his  pilgrimage 
for  which  he  provides  himself  with  pictures  of  saints,  especially  that  of  St. 
Christopher. 

!2  Hcinrich  Kohlhaussen,  Minnekdstchen  tin  Mittelalter.  (Berlin,  1928),  brought 
my  attention  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Randall,  Jr.,  of  the 

*  loisters,  New  York,  and  with  particular  reference  to  No.  30,  plate  18. 
P.  L.  Lemoisne,  op.  (it.  passim. 
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French  Renaissance  Tapestry  for  the 
Walters  Gallery 

A RARE  French  Renaissance  tapestry,  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore 
by  the  Hearst  Foundation,  together  with  a 
thirteenth-century  illuminated  Franco-Flemish 
antiphonary  in  four  volumes. 

The  tapestry  is  the  only  complete  Grotesque 
from  the  Fontainebleau  looms  with  the  exception 
of  the  well-known  example  at  the  Gobelins, 
which  also  has  several  fragments.  It  was  woven 
in  the  reign  of  Henri  II,  who  continued  the 
patronage  of  weavers  begun  by  Francois  I. 
Artisans  from  Italy  and  Flanders  were  brought 
to  France  by  the  latter,  for  whom  Primaticcio 
was  already  working  in  the  execution  of 
decorations  for  Fontainebleau.  His  designs  were 
used  by  the  weavers,  his  style  being  seen  in  the 
medallions  on  the  present  tapestry  showing 
Leda  and  the  Swan  and  the  goddess  Hygeia  and 
her  emblem,  the  snake.  The  remainder  of  the 
design  is  taken  up  chiefly  by  fanciful  arabesques 
terminating  in  grotesque  figures  of  animals  and 
humans  in  a  Roman  style  which  fascinated 
Italian  Renaissance  artists  on  the  discovery  of 
Roman  ruins.  Primaticcio's  master  Giulio 
Romano,  is  remembered  for  a  set  of  Grotesque 
Months  which  were  woven  on  Brussels  looms. 
He  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  designs 
which  Pinturicchio  created  for  the  decoration  of 
the  apartments  of  Alexander  VI  in  San  Angelo 
in  1494,  or  he  may  have  been  following  his 
master  Raphael  who  also  used  grotesques  in 
wall  decoration.  Vasari  attributes  their  first  use 
to  a  painter  named  Pietro  Lorenzo  Luzzi  of 
Feltri  who  'studied  many  of  the  graves  and 
grottos .  .  .'  and  'was  the  first  to  restore  the  kind 
of  paintings  we  call  "grotesques",  seeing  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  hidden  among  the 
subterranean  portions  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  .  .  .' 

Worked  into  the  floral  borders  of  the  tapestry 
are  small  inverted  triangles,  are  deltas,  the 
cipher  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  which  indicate  that 
the  tapestry  was  possibly  woven  for  her  Chateau 
d'Anet  for  which  the  Fontainebleau  looms  also 
produced  a  History  of  Diana  in  her  honour. 

The  Franco-Flemish  antiphonary  which  now 
enters  the  Walters  Gallery  collections  was 
executed  in  1290  for  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
St.  Mary  of  Baupre  in  Northern  France.  It  is 
unusually  rich  in  ornament  with  forty-nine 
historiated  initials  and  sixty-five  large  initials 
ornamented  with  gold  leaf  or  elaborate  pcir.vork. 
The  volumes  were  probably  removed  from 
Baupre  during  the  Revolution  and  in  1832 
belonged  to  John  Ruskin,  who  reproduced 
two  of  the  miniatures  in  his  own  writings.  This 
antiphonary  was  in  the  Henry  Yates  Thompson 
Collection  and  later  passed  to  the  Chester  Beatty 
( Collection,  at  the  sale  of  whose  collection  in  1932 
it  was  acquired  by  William  Randolph  I  learst. 


Savonnerie  Carpet  and  the  Rovensky  Sale 

THE  great  Savonnerie  carpet  which  brought  a 
high  price  in  the  Rovensky  sale  last  winter 
(33)5°°  dollars  from  Ohan  Bcrbcryan)  has  since 
then  entered  a  private  collection  in  Detroit. 
It  is  an  early  example,  being  actually  of  the  Louis 
Trieze  period  and  not  Quatorze  as  catalogued. 
Its  colouring  has  a  formal  quality  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  reiteration  of  restrained  greys  and 
oft-white  tones  in  a  pattern  making  use  of  blue 
and  golden  shades  on  a  brown  ground.  It  is 
comparable  to  an  important  Savonnerie  carpet 
in  the  Charles  B.  Wrightsman  Collection  but 
is  of  slightly  earlier  date.  With  the  returning 
interest  in  the  French  decorative  arts  that  has 
been  manifest  in  the  last  few  years  there  is  eager 
competition  among  collectors  for  early  Savon- 
nerie carpets,  of  which  there  are  few  that 
compare  with  the  one  formerly  in  the  Rovensky 
Collection. 

Cooper  Union  Museum's  Anniversary 

CALVIN  S.  HATHAWAY,  Director  of  the 
Cooper  Union  Museum,  has  sent  to  The 
Connoisseur  an  account  of  last  spring's  extensive 
exhibition  which  brought  out  many  rare 
examples  of  decorative  arts  in  a  great  collection, 
so  rich  that  only  portions  of  it  can  be  shown  at 
one  time.  Mr.  Hathaway  writes:  'The  Cooper 
Union  Museum  is  celebrating  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  its  opening  with  a  special 
exhibition  of  the  best  examples  of  its  diversified 
collections.  Established  in  the  1890's  by  the 
Misses    Sarah    Cooper    Hewitt    and  Eleanor 
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Gamier  Hewitt,  granddaughters  of  Peter 
Cooper,  the  Museum  had  already  received 
noteworthy  gifts  before  its  formal  opening  on 
26th  May,  1897;  and  the  flow  of  acquisitions 
has  continued  steadily.  In  fact,  the  collections 
have  now  for  some  years  so  far  out-run  the 
Museum's  showing  space  that  the  present 
display  will  provide  something  of  a  revelation 
of  riches  unsuspected.  The  Connoisseur  has 
already  had  occasion  to  remind  its  readers  of  the 
Museum's  wealth  of  original  drawings  (January, 
1953,  p.  235-236),  and  of  its  interest  in  textile 
printing  (June,  1956,  p.  293-294);  and  the 
collection  of  rare  mediaeval  silks  given  in  1902 
by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  long  brought  to  the 
Museum  the  attention  of  scholars  in  America  and 
abroad.  The  famous  'Elephant  Silk',  for  example, 
is  in  the  anniversary  exhibition,  as  is  the  'Lion 
Stranglcr' — two  pieces  that  were  included  in  the 
Spanish  exhibition  held  at  The  Cloisters  two 
years  ago  in  honour  of  Dr.  Walter  W.  S.  Cook 
(see  The  Connoisseur,  September  1955,  pp.  15-19). 

'One  of  the  embroideries  in  the  exhibition  is 
a  panel,  showing  the  Crucifixion,  originally 
part  of  an  altar  frontal  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
from  Lower  Saxony,  purchased  a  few  years  ago 
with  funds  contributed  in  memory  of  the  late 
Elizabeth  Haynes,  a  devoted  Keeper  of  Needle- 
work in  the  Museum.  A  more  recent  acquisition 
is  the  magnificent  Italian  panel  with  an  em- 
broidered representation  of  the  Nativity,  set  in 
a  handsome  framework  of  strapwork  witli 
angels  and  flowers,  executed  in  bright  coloured 
silk  and  gold  threads.  The  excellence  of  the 
Museum's  lace  collection  is  attested  by  a  flounce 
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of  point  (/c  I  enise,  given  by  the  Spanish  portrait 
painter  Raimundo  de  Madrazo  in  1898,  and  an 
even  finer  flounce  of  point  de  France  which 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Greenleaf  presented,  along  with 
other  pieces  from  his  collection,  a  few  years  ago. 

'Woodwork  and  furniture  are  included  111  the 
show.  A  carved  oak  panel  of  the  Re'gcncc 
period,  from  the  Chateau  of  Rambouillet, 
speak-,  well  tor  the  Museum's  interest  in  the 
French  eighteenth  century,  while  an  unexpected 
example  of  the  "Art  Nouveau"  style  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  is  provided  by  a  chair,  given 
by  Madame  Guimard  from  the  Paris  dining 
room  ot  Hector  Guimard,  whose  work  best 
known  to  Americans  is  undoubtedly  the  series 
ot  decorative  metal  entrances  to  stations  of  the 
Paris  Metro. 

'Metalwork  is  likewise  represented  by  a 
number  ot  examples  in  various  techniques  and 
materials.  Iron  wrought  and  cast;  gilt  bronze — 
an  exceptionally  handsome  cast  and  chiselled 
gilt  bronze  box  lock,  here  illustrated,  from  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  Versailles;  and  silversmith's 
work.  A  Queen  Anne  silver  tea  kettle  on  stand, 
given  last  winter  by  Judge  Irwin  Untermycr, 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  most  admirable 
qualities  ot  English  silver  of  a  period  that 
appreciated  sculptural  quality. 

'The  ceramic  treasures  of  the  exhibition 
include  a  large  plate  from  the  Swan  Service, 
and  other  early  Meissen,  Vienna  and  Nymphcn- 
burg  pieces.  An  original  design  from  Sevres, 
from  the  1760's,  happily  combines  rarity  with 
charm. 

'Other  decorative  drawings  to  be  seen  are 
French  and  Italian  architectural  projects  by  such 
masters  as  Oppcnort,  Botfrand,  Valadier  and 
Felice  Giani;  while  the  purely  pictorial  com- 
positions ot  the  Americans  Frederic  Edwin 
Church  and  Wmslow  I  lomer,  so  abundantly 
represented  in  the  Museum's  collections,  are 
also  included. 


'The  Museum's  distinguished  collection  ot 
ornament  prints,  largely  French,  and  mostly  ot 
the  eighteenth  century,  contributes  to  the  show, 
as  does  the  collection  of  prints  by  such  masters 
as  Israhel  van  Mcckenem,  Piircr,  Rembrandt 
and  Picasso. 

'The  display  is  rounded  out  with  a  variety  of 
smaller  objects,  including  some  delightful 
accessories  of  costume.  An  exceptionally  hand- 
some French  man's  waistcoat,  of  silver  cloth 
with  polychrome  floral  decoration,  which  was 
a  feature  of  the  loan  exhibition  of  waistcoats 
organized  by  the  Museum  a  few  years  ago.  has 
now  been  given  by  Mr.  Richard  C.  Greenleaf 
to  commemorate  this  sixtieth  anniversary  of  a 
museum  that  is  at  once  delightful  and  eminently 
useful.' 

The  exhibition,  which  opened  in  May,  has 
remained  on  view  through  the  summer,  closing 
at  the  end  of  August. 

New  French  Rooms  at 
Clark  Art  Institute 

THE  Clark  Art  Institute  at  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  opened  its  new  Regency  and 
Louis  XVI  rooms  last  May,  making  another  step 
forward  in  the  installation  of  the  still  unknown 
riches  ot  the  collection  of  the  late  Robert 
Sterling  Clark.  Among  the  French  collections 
already  installed  is  a  section  of  its  eighteenth- 
century  French  silver  and  a  magnificent  scries  of 
Renoirs,  is  w  ell  as  works  by  Degas  (the  bronzes 
are  outstanding)  and  other  nineteenth-century 
French  masters.  The  new  rooms  are  the  first 
to  be  devoted  to  period  settings.  Mr.  Clark 
combined  an  interest  in  the  decorative  arts  with 
an  appreciation  of  paintings,  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  nineteenth  century,  sculpture,  rare 
books  and  other  subjects  which  make  the 
gradual  completion  of  the  museum  a  matter  ot' 
absorbing  interest  to  scholars.  The  museum  is 
unique  in  America  in  having  taken  an  extensive 


collection  of  works  of  the  highest  importance 
to  an  almost  rural  setting  in  a  small  New  England 
town.  The  placing  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
Williams  College  seems  a  particularly  fortunate 
one  since  it  brings  such  rich  facilities  to  students 
in  an  outstanding  institution  of  learning. 

Signed  Pieces  by  Weisweiler 

AS  A  LOAN  from  the  collection  of  French 
art  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Wrightsman,  three  extraordinary  pieces  of 
French  cabinetmaking  have  for  some  months 
been  on  loan  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
They  are  signed  pieces  by  Adam  Weisweiler, 
which  have  only  recently  come  to  light,  and 
were  originally  made  for  presentation  by 
Louis  XVI  to  the  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
Marie-Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples.  A  commode 
and  a  pair  ot  secretaires  in  ebony  and  lacquer 
with  ormolu  mounts  are  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  show  many  characteristics  of  this 
cabinetmaker.  The  design  is  close  to  the  example 
in  the  Wallace  Collection,  mounted  with  Sevres 
porcelain  plaques  (F.30S  in  F.  J.  B.  Watson's 
recently  published  catalogue);  also  to  other 
examples  making  use  of  his  favourite  terminal 
figures  in  gilt-bronze  at  the  corners  and  a 
stretcher  showing  an  elaborate  interlace.  Com- 
parable pieces  are  a  writing  table  from  Saint- 
Cloud  now  in  the  Louvre  and  two  pieces 
belonging  to  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  in 
Paris.  In  their  choice  ot  material  they  arc  like 
an  ebony  and  lacquer  chest  of  drawers  and  a 
jewel  cabinet  in  the  Hamilton  Palace  sale  of  1882. 

Adam  Weisweiler,  M.  E.  177S,  learned  his 
craft  under  David  Roentgen  111  his  native 
Germany  and  came  to  Paris  early  in  the  reign 
ot  Louis  XVI,  working  to-  several  years  in 
Paris  before  being  accepted  *s  a  master.  He 
executed  many  pieces  for  Saint-Cloud  and 
others  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  commissions  for 
which  seem  to  have  been  received  from  the 
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fashionable  dealer,  Dominique  Daguerre,  owner 
of  the  shop,  a  la  Couronne  d'Or  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore,  which  the  world  of  fashion  was 
pleased  to  visit  in  order  to  see  what  fine  pieces 
were  being  made  for  export  to  English  noble- 
men. As  marchand  privilegie  dc  la  cour  he  entrusted 
many  of  the  orders  for  furnishings  to  Weisweiler, 
who  was  known  for  the  richness  and  distinction 
of  his  work.  The  crisp  lines  of  the  tapering  legs, 
the  delicate  interlace  of  the  stretchers,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  panels  show  a  basic  feeling 
for  proportion  and  emphasis.  The  elaborate 
metalwork  and  pictorial  elements  in  the  panels 
do  not  destroy  the  basic  feeling  for  structure. 
It  is  understandable  that  he  could  adjust  his 
style  to  the  classic  motifs  of  the  Empire,  which 
he  did  with  noteworthy  success,  concluding 
his  career  with  work  for  Queen  Hortense. 

New  Galleries  for  French  &  Co. 

AFTER  many  years  on  57th  Street,  French  & 
Company,  founded  in  1840,  the  oldest  firm  of 
art  dealers  in  New  York,  will  move  to  upper 
Madison  Avenue  sometime  this  autumn.  With 
the  gravitation  of  art  dealers  to  the  Seventies  on 
Madison  Avenue,  which  has  been  evident  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  arrival  of  French  helps  to 
make  certain  that  the  centre  of  the  art  trade  has 
definitely  shifted  about  twenty  blocks  north. 
French  has  purchased  the  building  in  which  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  are  established  and  will 
occupy  a  new  exhibition  gallery  and  penthouse 
on  top  of  the  present  structure  while  Parke- 
Bernet  will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  quarters. 

The  president  of  the  French  organisation, 
Spencer  Samuels,  is  the  son  of  Mitchell  Samuels, 
dean  of  the  family,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
seventy-seventh  birthday.  Mitchell  Samuels  and 
his  brother  Robert  have  been  associated  with 
the  firm  for  fifty  years,  being  joined  at  only  a 


slightly  later  date  by  a  third  brother,  Milton 
Samuels.  At  the  origin  of  the  firm  the  name  was 
Marley,  located  at  55  Ann  Street,  two  blocks 
from  New  York's  City  Hall.  In  1870  the  firm 
changed  its  name  to  Sypher  and  moved  to  31st 
Street  and  Madison.  Shortly  afterward  they 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  tapestries,  which  has 
been  a  major  interest  ever  since.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  Charles  M.  Ffoulke,  who 
bought  into  the  firm  and  controlled  it  until  1907, 
when  Mitchell  Samuels,  then  twenty-seven, 
bought  him  out.  Samuels  drew  into  partnership 
an  already  established  art  dealer,  Percy  W. 
French,  and  the  firm  took  its  present  name. 
Mr.  French  was  active  until  the  1920's.  In  191 1 
the  firm  moved  to  6  East  56th  Street,  then  a 
residential  area,  where,  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  French  never 
had  a  shop  window,  a  tradition  followed  in  the 
handsome  large  gallery  built  in  1929  at  210  East 
57th  Street,  the  location  which  is  now  given  up 
and  will  soon  witness  the  erection  of  a  sky- 
scraper, probably  a  tower  apartment  hotel.  The 
new  galleries  will  be  planned  for  flexible 
arrangements  of  the  decorative  arts,  including 
eighteenth-century  European  rooms,  tapestries, 
paintings  and  sculpture,  with  special  lighting 
making  use  of  modern  techniques. 

The  Pourtales  Family  by  Naigeon 

THE  NAME  of  Jean  Claude  Naigeon  (1757- 
1832)  is  not  well  known  in  the  annals  of  French 
art.  This  friend  of  Prud'hon  would  have  deserved 
better  of  the  art  historians  had  all  his  works  been 
of  the  level  of  the  Pourtales  Family,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  There  is  error  concerning  his  record  even 
in  such  usually  dependable  dictionaries  as  those 
of  Benezit  and  Thieme-Becker,  who  give  the 
place  and  date  of  his  birth  as  Dijon,  1753. 


Actually,  he  was  born  in  Baume  in  1757  on  the 
very  day  (April  19th)  on  which  Prud'hon  was 
bom  in  the  same  town  in  1758.  A  full  account  of 
the  artist  which  appeared  in  the  Museum's 
Bulletin  for  December  1956-January  1957, 
announcing  the  acquisition,  calls  attention  to  the 
brochure  published  by  Naigeon's  son  in  1832, 
the  year  in  which  the  artist  died,  and  an  account 
by  LouisMorand  published  in  1902.  Naigeon  and 
Prud'hon  met  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
Dijon,  and  both  received  considerable  help  at  the 
outset  of  their  careers  from  Baron  Joursanvault. 
Both  studied  for  a  time  with  the  engraver  Wilk- 
in Paris  about  1780,  later  with  David,  and  then  in 
Rome.  Naigeon  was  working  in  Paris  before 
the  Revolution,  for  dated  portraits  are  known. 

The  Pourtales  Family  is  dated  in  the  fateful 
year  of  1789,  but  it  is  assumed  that  it  was 
completed  before  the  tragic  events  of  mid- 
summer. Until  1802  Naigeon  was  concerned 
with  official  duties,  many  of  them  in  connection 
with  the  preservation  of  works  of  art,  which  he 
performed  with  such  zeal  and  intelligence  that 
his  post  as  first  director  of  the  Luxembourg, 
1802,  was  well  earned.  He  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  back  to  France  works  which  had  lett 
the  country,  and  finally,  when  Louis  XVIII 
moved  the  entire  collection  at  the  Luxembourg 
to  the  Louvre  and  made  the  former  a  museum  ot 
contemporary  art,  he  helped  to  bring  together 
current  works.  Among  these  were  David's 
Sabine  Women  and  Horace  and  Brutus.  In  1829  he 
was  succeeded  at  the  Luxembourg  by  his  son. 

The  Pourtales  Family,  an  early  work,  is  a 
conversation  piece  of  rare  charm  and  a  family 
record  in  portrait  form.  Clearly  he  painted  to 
specification,  and  has  brought  into  the  picture  an 
assemblage  of  portraits  of  members  of  a  family, 
living  and  dead,  as  the  grandparents  and  the  two 
little  girls  in  the  painting  died  before  1789. 
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(Left)  'Young  Man  with  a 
Pipe',  by  the  French  seven- 
teenth-century tenebrist- 
realist  Georges  dc  La  Tour 
(1593-1652).  This  has  re- 
cently been  acquired  by 
the  City  Art  Museum,  St. 
Louis.  (Right)  'The  Pour- 
tales  Family',  by  Jean 
Claude  Naigeon  (1752- 
1832).  Oil  on  canvas,  50, 
41]  in.  The  James  Philip 
Gray  Collection,  Spring- 
field Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


The  family  was  a  distinguished  one.  Jacques- 
Louis  de  Pourtales  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Neuchatel,  a  member  of  a  Huguenot  family 
living  in  Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  He  owned  the  Chateau  Gorgier 
in  Neuchatel  and  was  Seigneur  of  Tloskau  in 
Bohemia.  The  three  boys  in  the  picture  were 
later  ennobled,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  eldest,  Louis  (1773-1848),  standing  at  the 
back,  was  grandfather  of  Louis-Francois  de 
Pourtales,  a  naturalist  of  renown  who  worked 
with  Agazziz.  The  second  son,  James-Alexandre 
(1776-1855),  became  a  collector  of  art  and 
commissioned  Ingres  to  paint  Raphael  and  the 
Fornarina  which  is  now  in  the  Winthrop 
Collection  at  the  Fogg  Museum,  while  the 
youngest,  on  his  mother's  knee,  became  an 
equerry  to  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  portrait  shows  the  influence  of  David  and 
is  excellent  in  drawing,  in  rendering  of  textures 
and  fabrics,  and  in  its  detailed  impression  of  a 
Louis  XVI  interior  with  Aubusson  rug  and  fine 
furniture.  In  general  character  it  recalls  the  work 
of  Boilly,  also  a  pupil  of  David,  and  shows  the 
realistic  trend  in  French  art  just  before  David 
led  the  way  into  classicism. 

Paintings  by  Georges  de  La  Tour 

TWO  American  museums  have  recently 
acquired  works  by  the  French  seventeenth- 
century  tcnebrist-realist,  Georges  de  La  Tour 
(CS93-To5-2).  Young  Man  with  a  Pipe,  which 
since  its  discovery  in  1935  has  been  accepted  by 
students  as  the  original  of  several  variants  of  this 
subject,  has  been  purchased  by  the  City  Art 
Museum,  St.  Louis.  A  pair,  Peasant  Man  and 
Peasant  Woman,  lias  been  added  to  the  Roscoc 
and  Margaret  Oakes  Collection  at  the  M.  1 1.  dc 
Young  Museum,  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  re-integration  of  this  rare  master  has 
been  completed  only  in  recent  years,  culminating 
in  the  publications  of  Pariset  in  1935  a,1d  Furness 
in  19SO,  but  he  lias  captivated  many  students 
since  the  time  Harmann  Voss  ot  the  Kaiser 


Friedrich  recognized  his  masterwork,  St. 
Sebastian  Mourned  by  Women,  which  in  the 
Stilwcll  Collection,  New  York,  had  been  called 
a  Vermeer!  Superficially  there  is  something  akin 
in  the  simplification  that  is  practiced  by  these 
masters,  both  of  whom  were  forgotten  by  the 
nineteenth  century.  Vermeer,  however,  was  a 
painter  of  daylight,  and  La  Tour  a  painter  of 
torchlight,  or  candlelight,  really  a  painter  of 
shadow,  in  which  he  was  more  interested  than 
in  illumination. 

Young  Man  with  a  Pipe  was  first  identified  in 
193  5  by  Andre  Philippe  of  the  Vosges  Museum. 
It  had  come  down  since  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  family  of  Dauzelle  dc  la  Pierre,  Chamber- 
lain to  Stanislas  of  Poland,  who  had  been 
created  Duke  of  Lorraine  by  Louis  XV.  The 
chateau  of  Stanislas  was  at  Luneville,  where 
La  Tour  had  lived  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1935  the  painting  belonged  to  the  Mayor  of 
Vaudoncourt,  M.  Tulpain,  in  the  Vosges.  "While 
its  earlier  history  is  unknown  it  was  probably  of 
local  ownership,  for  La  Tour  was  not  lacking  in 
patronage  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Lorraine,  and  his  position  of  distinction — he  was 
peintre  dn  roi  to  Louis  XIII  and  peintre  ordinaire 
dn  roi  to  Louis  XIV — makes  it  all  the  more 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  entirely 
forgotten  two  centuries  after  his  death.  His  work 
had  been  engraved  by  a  fellow  artist  in  his 
native  Lorraine,  Jean  Leclerc,  and  there  are  two 
signed  paintings  in  existence  at  the  Museum 
in  Nancy. 

Since  so  little  is  known  of  La  Tour's  life  as  an 
artist,  it  can  only  be  surmised  that  he  might  have 
made  a  trip  to  Rome,  which  would  explain  the 
influence  of  Caravaggio,  or  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  might  have  experienced  the 
impact  of  the  closely  related  art  of  Gerard 
Honthorst,  who  had  won  for  himself  in  Rome 
the  title  of  Gerardo  delle  Notte.  It  is  possible  also 
that  he  had  seen  the  work  of  Zurburan  and 
Ribera  in  France  and  may  have  known  that  of 
his  contemporary,  Louis  Le  Nain.  Yet  he  is, 


in  spite  ot  obvious  relationships,  so  individual  in 
his  reaction  to  the  tencbrosi,  as  well  as  to  the 
seventeenth-century  realists,  that  he  can  not  be 
regarded  as  an  eclectic.  Only  a  daring  indivi- 
dualist would  have  eliminated  the  shadows  that 
a  true  realist  would  have  felt  compelled  to 
respect,  and  only  a  creative  artist  could  have 
found  a  way  to  evolve  abstract  pattern  by 
reducing  form  to  planes. 

Georges  de  La  Tour  was  born  at  Vic-sur-Seillc 
not  far  from  Nancy,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jacques  Callot,  with  whom  he  shares  an  interest 
in  subjects  from  contemporary  life.  Even  when 
concerned  with  a  religious  painting  he  contrives 
to  give  it  a  secular  quality.  The  Angel  Appearing 
to  Joseph,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  the  Museum  at 
Nancy,  has  also  been  known  as  Sleeping  Old 
\  Lin  awakened  by  a  Girl,  as  it  gives  the  impression 
of  a  genre  painting.  It  was  appropriate  that  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  Young  Man  with  a 
Pipe  was  at  the  Callot  Tri-Centenary  in  Nancy, 
for  in  spite  of  differences  of  medium,  Callot  and 
La  Tour  were  vitally  interested  in  the  world 
around  them. 

While  La  Tour  generally  painted  night  effects 
he  occasionally  essayed  daylight  subjects  such  as 
the  Card  Sharpers  of  the  Landry  Collection, 
Paris.  The  additions  to  the  Oakes  Collection  in 
San  Francisco  are  in  this  class,  and  here  the  source 
of  the  light  is  outside  the  picture,  coming  from 
the  left,  as  in  the  works  of  Caravaggio.  The 
relation  to  Louis  le  Nain  is  strong  here,  through 
the  choice  of  the  subject,  but  La  Tour  is  more 
interested  in  the  staging  of  effects  than  in  the 
portrayal  of  peasant  types.  The  light  falling 
diagonally  from  above  is  also  directed  toward 
the  subjects  from  a  point  at  the  lower  lett. 
Light  comes  from  two  directions,  as  in  thai 
painting  by  Rubens  which  Goethe  defended  to 
Eckennann  for  this  very  reason.  The  sharp 
contrast  in  tone  at  the  angle  of  the  walls  further 
contributes  to  the  abstract  in  the  composition 
which  is  actually  subtle  in  the  extreme  although, 
at  first  glance  entirely  unstudied. 
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Still-Life  by  Boudin 

A  STILL-LIFE  painting  which  unites  the  period 
of  Chardin  with  that  of  Manet  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  unusual  Still-Life  with  a  Pate  by  Boudin 
which  is  among  the  accessions  of  the  Wadsworth 
Atheneum  described  in  a  report  by  C.  C. 
Cunningham,  the  museum's  director,  making 
mention  of  acquisitions  ot  the  past  three 
years. 

The  name  of  Eugene  Boudin  is  so  closely 
associated  with  genre  of  the  Second  Empire  that 
this  sober  still-life  comes  as  a  surprise.  In  its 
design  and  simplicity  it  suggests  the  work  ot  his 
great  eighteenth-century  forerunner.  Yet  in 
colour  it  is  not  like  Chardin,  rather  in  the  higher 
key  of  the  Impressionists,  with  its  pale  grey 
background.  This  work  belongs  to  a  group  of 
still-life  paintings  executed  by  Boudin  in  the 
late  1850's  and  early  1860's,  and  because  of  the 
high  key  of  the  colour  may  be  dated  in  the 
lata  group. 

The  painting  of  still-life  by  Boudin  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  result  of  association  with 
Theodule  Ribot  in  his  native  Le  Havre,  and 
while  in  Paris  he  must  have  been  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Vollon  and  Bonvin.  The  Museum 
in  Le  Havre  has  four  of  Boudin's  works  in  this 
vein  and  two  others  were  lent  by  Durand-Ruel 
to  the  exhibition  at  St.  Etienne  in  1955. 

Other  noteworthy  acquisitions  in  the  field  of 
French  painting  include  a  comparatively  little 
known  but  great  work  by  Edgar  Degas, 
Before  Curtain  Call,  which  has  remained  for 
many  years  in  a  European  private  collection  and 
was  known  only  through  its  reproduction  in 


Lemoisne's  Degas  (No.  1 1 16).  This  pastel  shows 
the  scene  in  a  theatre  behind  the  curtain  where 
an  actress  is  having  the  train  of  her  gown 
arranged  by  her  maid.  The  artist  would  seem  to 
be  observing  the  scene  from  a  height  in  the 
wings,  looking  down  on  the  glowing  pattern  of 
the  carpet;  the  chartreuse  green  of  the  dress  of 
the  actress  shimmers  in  the  gaslight,  and  the 
grey  curtain  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  through  the 
round  peephole  in  the  centre,  a  reminder  that 
the  audience  is  expressing  approval  on  the  other 

side. 

The  Banquet  oj  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  among 
the  newly  acquired  subjects,  is  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  French  minor  master,  Claude  Vignon 
who,  like  many  'little  masters',  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  This  architectural  fantasy 
was  the  result  of  his  work  in  Italy  from  about 
1616  to  1625.  He  has  much  in  common  with 
such  painters  as  Domenico  Feti,  and  yet  since 
this  work  does  offer  an  exact  parallel,  Mr. 
Cunningham  suggests  that  it  is  more  correct  to 
see  it  as  the  final  expression  of  the  Fontainebleau 
tradition,  tracing  its  lineage  to  Antoine  Caron. 
The  figures  in  this  banquet  st  one,  while  animated 
and  lively,  are  dwarfed  by  the  setting  itself,  with 
great  Ionic  columns  in  perspective  framing  a 
distant  landscape. 

Fragonard's  delightful  Portrait  of  a  Child 
among  the  French  acquisitions,  is  possibly  a 
portrait  ot  the  artist's  little  son,  nicknamed 
Fantan.  But  as  documentary  evidence  is  lacking 
it  is  to  be  appreciated  on  its  own  merits  as  an 
exceptionally  appealing  child  portrait,  a  field  in 
which  Fragonard  excelled. 


Paintings  by  Hubert  Robert  from  Russia 

THE  work  of  the  French  painter,  Hubert  Robert, 
was  widely  appreciated  in  Russia  in  his  own  day, 
and  he  received  no  less  than  one  hundred  com- 
missions from  the  Russian  court.  Robert's  work 
was  known  in  Russia  through  Count  Alexander 
StroganofF,  long  a  resident  of  Paris.  He  was 
invited  to  Russia,  although  he  never  visited  it, 
but  was  made  an  associate  ot  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Recently  three  paintings  by  Robert  which 
went  to  Russia  in  the  eighteenth  century  were 
presented  to  the  City  Art  Museum  in  St.  Louis. 
They  were  originally  commissioned  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Serge  Alexandrovich  and  were 
later  the  property  of  General  Paul  Dournowo. 
After  confiscation  in  1917  they  were  among  the 
paintings  in  the  State  Museums  which  were  sold 
to  the  West.  The  subjects  are  fanciful  Italian 
landscapes  with  ruins  suggested  by  the  environs 
of  Tivoli. 

Virginia  Museum  Purchases 
French  Masters 

POUSSIN'S  Achilles  on  Skyros,  painted  111  1655 
for  the  Due  de  Crequi  at  the  height  ot  his 
mature  period,  has  just  been  acquired  by  the 
Virginia  Museum  ot  Fine  Arts,  Richmond. 
Another  version  of  the  subject,  which  depicts 
the  discovery  of  Achilles  on  the  island  of  Skyros 
by  Ulysses,  is  known,  but  the  newly  acquired 
p.muing  is  considered  the  better  ot  the  two. 

A  second  addition  to  the  French  paintings  in 
the  Museum  is  a  rare  small  work  by  Delacroix 
illustrating    a    subject    from    the  mediaeval 


Above  'Still-Life  with  a  Pate',  by  Eugene  Boudin,  recently  acquired  by 
Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford.  Right ; 'Peasant  Woman', by  Georges  de  La  Tour 
353  23S  in.,  which,  with  its  companion  picture  'Peasant  Man',  has  been  addeil 
to  the  Roscoe  and  Margaret  Oakes  Collection,  de  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco. 
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romance,  Amadis  dc  Gaule.  The  subject,  which 
was  painted  on  commission  in  i860,  illustrates 
the  scene,  'Amadis  de  Gaule  takes  by  storm  the 
castle  of  the  traitor  Galpen  and  liberates  the 
Princess  who  is  imprisoned  therein".  The 
Delacroix  and  Poussin  now  join  Watteau's 
Le  Lorgneur,  a  purchase  of  last  year,  in  the 
recently  re-decorated  French  galleries. 

Lithographs  by  Toulouse-Lautrec 

MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  has 
begun  the  development  of  a  collection  of 
graphic  art  of  nineteenth-century  painters  with 
three  major  examples  of  the  work  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec.  His  development  of  colour  lithography 
in  a  short  span  of  five  years  (1 892-1 897) 
represents  only  one  phase  of  his  great  talent. 
Yet  it  is  one  which  is  highly  appreciated  in 
America,  where  draughtsmanship  makes  a 
particular  appeal. 

One  of  the  Lautrec  lithographs  is  a  fine 
impression  of  a  portrait  of  the  actress  Marcelle 
Lender  (Dcltcil  102II)  which  was  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Marcel  Guerin.  She  is  here 
shown  in  the  costume  worn  in  Herve's  Chilperic, 
in  which  she  danced  a  bolero  which  fascinated 
the  artist.  The  lithograph  was  made  for  the 
German  magazine  Pan,  but  is  an  impression 
pulled  before  that  edition. 

A  head  of  a  woman  which  has  the  strange 
title  of  Mile.  Pots  I  'ert  (Delteil  126),  in  reference 
to  a  print  by  Utamaro,  is  printed  in  the  olive- 
green  Lautrec  preferred  to  black  in  monochrome 
printing. 

Among  the  masterpieces  of  1 896-1 897  is  the 
Partie  dc  Campagne  (Delteil  219)  which  was 
executed  for  Vollard's  Album  des  Peintres- 
graveurs.  It  shows  a  man  and  woman  in  a 
rapidly  moving  two-wheeled  cart,  a  collie 
dog  running  behind,  the  subject  being  one  of 
which  he  had  drawn  many  versions  from  his 
earliest  years  and  is  rendered  here  with  an 
assurance  and  mastery  which  make  it  one  of  his 
greatest  works  in  any  medium. 

Washington's  French  Porcelain 

WHILE  Gouverneur  Morris  was  in  France  on 
private  business  in  1788,  and  later  as  American 
minister,  he  found  time  to  make  purchases  of 
French  porcelain  for  George  Washington's  use 
at  Mount  Vernon  and  in  New  York,  the  first 
capital.  Some  of  these  pieces  have  found  their 
way  back  to  Mount  Vernon  at  various  times 
since  the  restoration  began.  During  the  past 
year  some  particularly  important  examples  have 
returned  with  the  extensive  group  of  memora- 
bilia in  the  G.  Freeland  Peter  Collection.  Of 
special  interest  is  a  Sevres  biscuit  allegorical 
group,  to  be  used  on  the  silver  plateau  in  the 
centre  of  the  dining  table.  This  plateau  has  been 
at  Mount  Vernon  for  some  years.  There  are  also 
about  twenty  examples  of  the  Sevres  service, 


which  saw  formal  use  during  the  Presidency. 
Other  French  wares  in  the  group  are  examples 
of  Angouleme  and  Nast. 

The  Peter  Collection,  which  is  the  largest  to 
be  acquired  as  a  single  group  since  the  restoration 
began  a  century  ago,  has  come  down  by  direct 
descent  in  the  family  of  Martha  Washington. 
The  personal  relics,  furniture,  china,  glass, 
manuscripts  and  other  objects  were  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  Martha  Parke  Custis,  second 
granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington.  She 
married  Thomas  Peter  of  Georgetown,  and  the 
Washington  heirlooms  passed  to  their  daughter, 
Brittania  Peter  Kennon,  who  left  them  to  her 
grandchildren.  The  name  of  one  of  them, 
G.  Freeland  Peter,  is  now  permanently 
associated  with  the  collection  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

Sao  Paulo  Collection 

ONE  of  the  most  recently  formed  collections  of 
European  masters  in  the  Americas,  that  ot  the 
Sao  Paulo  Museum  in  Brazil,  was  recently 
represented  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  a 
loan  exhibition  of  seventy-three  works.  Similar 
exhibitions  have  been  held  in  European  capitals 
since  1953.  Many  of  the  paintings  were  being 
shown  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  as 
the  collection,  inaugurated  in  1947  by  Senator 
Assis  Chateaubriand,  who  is  now  Brazilian 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  was  formed 
chiefly  in  Europe.  The  collection  has  achieved 
important  stature  in  remarkably  short  time.  Like 
those  on  which  it  is  modelled,  the  Mellon, 
Frick  and  Kress  Collections,  it  has  aimed  at 
securing  only  master-works,  and  these  have 
been  avidly  sought  among  the  current  offerings 
of  the  art  market.  Just  as  the  Mellon  and  Kress 
Collections  drew  upon  the  art  treasures  which 
World  War  I  threw  into  the  salerooms,  so  this 
ten-year  old  museum  has  drawn  together 
paintings  of  high  quality  which  World  War  II 
has  drawn  in  to  the  market. 

The  foundation  of  any  collection  of  European 
masters  rests  on  the  Italian  schools  of  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Here  is 
Bernardo  Daddi's  Madonna  and  Child,  Mantegna's 
St.  Jeronw,  an  Ascension  by  Raphael,  and  two 
great  portraits  by  Titian,  Christoforo  Madruzzo, 
dated  1 542,  and  a  portrait  of  a  member  of  the 
Contarini  family.  The  Flemish  masters  are 
present  in  Mending's  I  'irgin,  St.  John  and  Three 
Holy  Women,  and  Ruben's  Archdnke  Albrecht  of 
Austria.  Cranach's  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  of  the 
I  'on  Rava  Family  is  signed  with  the  familiar 
monogram  and  the  date  1539.  Holbein's  portrait 
of  a  member  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII  is 
inscribed  Henry  Howard  Erie  of  Surry  Anno 
Aetatis  Suae  25.  The  Dutch  school  is  well 
represented  by  Rembrandt's  Self  Portrait  and  a 
pair  by  Hals,  1638,  of  Andries  van  der  Horn  and 
his  wife.  There  are  works  by  El  Greco,  Zurburan, 
Velasquez  and  Goya  in  a  strong  group  of 
Spanish  masters. 


For  continuity  the  French  schools  are  the  most 
adequately  represented  of  all,  beginning  with 
Francois  Clouet  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
continuing  with  Poussin  in  the  seventeenth. 
The  eighteenth  century  may  be  studied  in 
paintings  by  Nattier,  Pater,  Chardin,  Drouais 
and  Fragonard,  while  the  nineteenth  has 
practically  complete  representation  with  Ingres, 
Delacroix,  Daumier,  Renoir,  Corot,  Manet, 
Monet,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Cezanne,  Gau- 
guin, Vuillard,  Matisse  and  Soutine,  as  well  as 
by  three  of  other  than  French  birth  who  are 
indelibly  associated  with  the  main  current  of 
French  art,  Picasso,  Modigliani  and  Van  Gogh. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  subjects  is  Pater's  Group  by  the  Wall  of 
a  Park,  in  which  a  follower  of  Watteau  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  rococo.  The  influence  of 
Watteau  on  the  decorative  arts  was  both  direct 
and  indirect,  the  former  through  his  designs  for 
artisans,  and  the  latter  because  the  compositions 
of  his  fetes  galantes  were  based  on  the  reverse 
curves  which  ruled  in  the  decorative  arts  for 
thirty  years  after  his  death.  Even  Pater,  who 
outlived  him  by  fourteen  years,  died  only  in 
1736,  when  the  rococo  in  furniture  designs  was 
just  coming  into  its  own.  In  this  painting  by 
Pater,  a  characteristic  one,  the  curving  lines  of 
foliage,  clouds,  and  the  movement  of  the 
figures  reiterate  the  reverse  curve.  There  has 
been  no  other  period  in  which  there  has  been 
such  harmony  between  the  painters  and 
craftsmen.  The  designers  of  ormolu  and  the 
furniture  makers  have  repeated  the  lines  that 
Watteau  and  his  followers,  Pater  and  Lancret, 
impressed  on  the  pageantry  of  the  assemblies 
galantes.  These  aristocratic  pastorals  were  taken 
so  seriously  that  when  Watteau  entered  the 
Academy  it  was  as  peintre  des  fetes  galantes. 
Pater  was  less  gifted  with  imagination  than  the 
master  with  whom  he  soon  fell  into  disagree- 
ment, but  his  ethereal  colour  gives  his  paintings 
a  lightness  and  delicacy  which  conceal  the  fact 
that  as  subjects  they  are  really  genre  in  the 
costume  of  mummers.  Watteau  called  Pater  to 
him  once  more  in  his  last  days  at  Nogent-sur- 
Marne  in  order  to  instruct  further  his  old  pupil, 
and  the  pupil  rewarded  the  master  by  helping 
to  make  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  age  of  Watteau. 

The  extraordinary  local  enthusiasm  for  this 
great  collection  was  illustrated  by  Dr.  P.  M. 
Bardi,  the  museum's  director,  when  he  wrote 
about  it  in  The  Connoisseur  (March,  1954): 
'When  two  paintings  by  Van  Gogh,  Le  Collegien 
and  Fillettc  aux  epis,  arrived  at  Sao  Paulo,  their 
presentation  was  staged  in  the  open  square  of 
the  ancient  and  picturesque  city  of  Bahia  in 
front  of  a  large  audience  of  predominantly 
young  people,  as  if  those  paintings  were  living 
guests  of  high  standing.  The  outcome  was  a 
tremendous  success.  Obviously,  in  Europe 
nobody  had  ever  thought  of  this.' 
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Among  our  selection  of  dining  tables  is  this  exceptionally 
delicate  early  Sheraton  table.  Circa  1788.  length  fully 
extended  8  ft.  o  in.   Width  }  ft.  b  /nv. 

I  rare  set  of  ten  (two  arm  and  eight  side)  important 
Hcpplewhite  mahogany  dining  chairs.  Circa  1780. 


8-10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON,     S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


One  of  a  Pair  of  Bookcases 
with  Swan  neck  Pediments 
of  finely  figured  mahogany. 

Circa  1775. 
8  ft.  If  ins.  high  3  ft.  11]  ins. 
wide  over  pediment. 
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SIGNED.  THIS  EXCEPTIONALLY  BEAUTIFUL  AND  IMPORTANT  SKATING  PICTURE  IS  REFERRED  TO  ON  PAGE  116 
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THE    ANTIQUE    PORCELAIN    CO.  LTD. 


LONDON    &    NEW  YORK 


MAN UF ACT U R E  DE  SEVRES  -  1787 


The  Breast  Bowl  in  soft  paste,  of  the  Manufacture  de  Sevres,  designed  In  Laurence  for  Queen  Marie- 
Antoinette's  dairy,  first  for  Rambouillet,  then  for  Trianon  in  Versailles. 

.1  f>edestal  of  three  goat  heads  in  coloured  sculpture,  grey  background,  Etruscan 

ornamentation,  carrying  a  woman's  breast  in  natural  colour. 

(Original  description  given  by  I  he  Register  of  the  Manufacture  de  Sevres,  in  1787.) 
Height  with  the  pedestal:  5  inches.  Diameter  of  the  Breast  Bowl:  5.4  inches. 

This  unique  piece  was  the  property  of  Queen  Marie-Antoinette  and  bears  her  crown  cipher  on  the 
interior  of  the  bowl.  It  was  part  of  the  collection  of  Her  Imperial  Highness  Princess  Mathilde 
Bonaparte.  A  coloured  reproduction  of  it  appeared  in  the  ' Hisloire  de  Marie- Antoinette''  by  E.  et  J.  de 
Concourt,  opposite  page  96  (C.  Charpentier,  Paris,  1878),  and  another  in  'JVouveau  Femina'  (published 
in  Paris,  May  1955,  page  70). 

note  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Manufacture  de  Sevres: 

'Inventory  of  the  pieces  of  the  dairy  of  the  Qiteen  and  the  number  which  have  been  made 
in  the  hard  porcelain  works  which  are  ready  to  go  into  the  ovens  in  the  year  1787. 
Pieces  of  the  dairy  sent  to  Rambouillet  on  the  25th  of  May  1787^ 

Exhibition.  Chateau  de  Versailles — 1 6th  May  to  2nd  November  1955: 

'Marie-Antoinette,  Archiduchesse,  Dauphine  et  Reine'.  Mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  edition  of 
National  Museums,  page  189,  No.  554. 
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Regent  0859,  0861 


BANKERS  sun,  1812 
Messrs.  Cotitts  &  Co. 
Strand 


THREE  OF  A  SET  OF  12  ANTIQUE  SILVER  DESSERT  PLATES 
by  John  Parker.    London  1800. 
Wciuht  222  ounces.    Diameter  9!  inches. 


I  'al nations  for 
Probate.  Insurant 
ana  Division 


Antique  Jew  els,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 


BLUETT  &  SONS 


I  elephone : 
MAYFAIR  4018 


3V    APPOINTMENT    ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS   OF  ART 
TO    H.M.  THE    KING   OF  SWEDEN 


1  \  \  7  '  elegramS  : 

48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street,  London,  W.i 

Chineceram  Wesd 


Circular  box  and  cover,  the  interior  divided  into  six  compartments;  porcelain  with  decoration  in 
brilliant  blue  on  a  white  ground.  Diameter  10  inches.  Mark  and  period  of  Wan  Li  (1 573-1619  A.D.). 

OLD     CHINESE     PORCELAIN     AND     WORKS     OF  ART 
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TWO  PICTORIAL  ART  BOOKS 


THE 

FEMALE  NUDE 

I    IN  EUROPEAN  PAINTING 


Introduction  l>\ 

j  I  \  N  - 1  ( )  LI  I  S  VAUDOYER 

Near!)  one  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  -  Famous  master- 
pieces and  little  known  works  of  great  documentary  value  - 
<>l  the  'female  nude',  ranging  from  prehistory  to  the  present 
clay,  are  here  reproduced.  In  the  continuity  and  diversity 
which  they  display  they  constitute,  within  the  chosen 
theme,  a  history  of  European  painting.  There  are  lew 
periods  that  are  not  represented  in  this  anthology,  though 
it  may  be  with  a  solitary  work;  and  relatively  very  few 
great  artists  are  absent  because,  at  least  sinc  e  the  Renais- 
sance, almost  all  painters  have  acknowledged  the  primacy 
ol  'the  nude-'  in  the  prec  ise  expression  of  the  language  of 
human  forms.  In  his  Introduction  Jean-1  ouis  Vaudoyer  has 
also  provided  a  stimulating  survey  of  the  portrayal  of  the 


female  nude  in  European  paint  i 


45s 


Collection  Connaissance  des  Arts 

FRENCH  ART 
IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Edited  by 
STFPHANF  FANIEF 

Ibis  superb  volume  is  in  it  si- 1 1  an  art-gallery  containing 
hundreds  ol  illustrations  in  line  and  hall-tone,  including 
many  plates  in  lull  colour,  graphically  portraying  French 
art  and  all  its  facets  during  a  richly  productive  century. 
Painters,  silversmiths,  w  oodcarvers,  and  the  makers  ol 
furniture,  carpets,  ceramics,  cloc  ks  and  tapestries  are  repre- 
sented, along  with  other  craftsmen,  in  pictorial  survey 
lullv  evocative  ol  the  magnificent  extravagance  ol  this 
spacious  age.  Seen  in  such  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
extent  of  the  contribution  ol  French  artists  and  craftsmen 
to  the  main  stream  ol  European  cultural  history  is  made 
plain.  I  he  text  admirahlv  matches  the  illustrations,  and 
the  book  is  a  thing  ol  beauty  that  will  commend  itsell  on 
sight  to  all  art-lovers,  connoisseurs  and  students  ol  cult 
ural  history.  5  guineas  net. 
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Monteith  Bowl  Recently  acquired  by  Asprey,  a  fine  Monteith  bowl  ol  singular  form. 

Presumably  for  portability,  it  has  a  bayonet  fitting  at  the  foot 

and  removable  rim,  all  three  pieces  packing  closely. 

The  embossing  and  chasing  are  of  high  order  and  pleasing  taste. 

Made  by  John  Roslen  in  London,  1699.  Diameter  10V.  Height  overall  XV .  Weight  54.10  02. 

VSPRE^   &  COMPANY   LIMITED  •  165  169  NEW  BOM)  STREET  ■  LONDON  W.l  ■  Grams:  CULLEUS,  LONDO!\ 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  B.A.I). A.  LTD. 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 


I  s  i  ABLISHED  I  790 


Fine  earlv  GEORGE  III  Feather  Edge  Table  Service 


18  Table  Spoons 
1  2  Dessert  Forks 
12  Cheese  Knives 


12  Table  Forks 
t2  Tea  Spoons 
1  Soup  Ladle 
Fair  Garvers 


12  Dessert  Spoons 
12   Table  Knives 
2  Same  Ladles 


A11    1760-1767         Fine  Bottom  Marks 
Price  £675 


1*1  K  )NE  : 
MANSION  HOUSE  2  1  60 
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( :ABLES  :  LANDAWATA 
I  EN,  LONDON 
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BIGGS 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  1866 
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/  MAIDENHEAD 


Set  of  three  Queen  Anne  silver  castors 
by  Charles  Adam.  London  1704. 

Weight  21  oz.  5  dwt. 

Height  of  large  castor  8  inches, 

smaller  ones  6]  inches. 


Open  all  day 
on  Saturdays 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

TUDOR    HOUSE,     BROADWAY,  WORCS. 


Members  oi  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Telephone  :   Broadway  2108 


Fine  set  oj  6  sinalc 

1  8r/i  Century  mahogany  chairs 


■29-1 31   PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM  s,    PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 

(Gloucester  lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel).  Telephone  2504  Telephone  2801b 

SEPARATE  UEPARTMHN1    M   EACH  SHOWROOM  I  OR  INTERIOR  DECORATION,  PANELLING  ETC. 
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MEINDERT  HOBBEMA  (1638-1709)  SUMMER  LANDSCAPE 

ON  PANEL,   12A        15.1  inches 

SUMMER  LANDSCAPE  (see  Hofstede  de  Groot.  Catalogue  q)  DUTCH  PAINTERS,  Vol.  IV,  p.  412  No.  170)  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  splendidly  composed  and  artistically  important  subjects  to  have  come  from  this  master  craftsman  s  brush.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
perfect  beauty.  In  providing  a  formula  for  figures  in  a  landscape,  in  evolving  a  scheme  for  the  pictorial  synthesis  of  tree  masses,  broken  up 
and  emphasized  by  the  direction  of  branches  and  trunk,  in  the  delicious  suggestion  of  summer  sun  bursting  through  the  subtle  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  of  equally  beautifully  contrived  trees  at  the  inevitable  Hobbema  bend  oj  the  lane,  the  artist  has  suggested  all  the  devices 
which  were  later,  for  example,  to  be  the  secret  oj  Gainsborough' 's  popularity  as  a  landscape  painter.  SI  AIMER  LANDSCAPE  is  peace- 
ful and  serene,  as  true  to  nature  as  Constable  at  his  best,Jull  of  clear,  cool  light  and  shade — and  a  very  important  picture,    (see  page  I  16). 

PROVENANCE :    In  the  Collection  of  S.  Cl<  net,  Paris. 

In  the  Collection  of  Cusson-Durozier,  Paris. 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Paris  dealer,  F.  Kleinberger. 

In  the  Collection  of  Paul  Baerwald,  New  York. 

LEONARD  KOETSER 

FINE  OLD  MASTERS 

3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  Q.UEP.N  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 
FINE  ART  DEALERS 


KSTABLISHED  182O 


LEGGATT 
BROTHERS 


PARTNERS  : 
OSCAR  E.  JOHNSON 
H.  P.  J.  LEGGATT 
A.  E.  FRANCIS 


ALLAN  RAMSAY 

Portrait  oj  Alary  Atkins,  sister  ol  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  Atkins. 
Married  on  August  ib,  1726,  wife  of  Admiral  William  Martin,  of 
Heminustone,  Suffolk.  From  the  Collection  at  Hemingstone  Hall, 
near  Ipswich,  where  the  picture  remained  until  the  death  of 
Miss  Martin  in  1955.  Signed  and  dated  1761. 
Painted  on  canvas,  size  co  X  40  ins. ;  in  original  carved  frame. 


Left  : 

CORNELIUS  JANSONS 

Portrait  oj  a  I  adv 
Canvas,  j i\  X  2  si  ms- 


30  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephones:  Whitehall  3772  and  32  c2 
Cables:  Leggahros,  Piccy,  London 


THOMAS  LUMLEY  ltd. 


3  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 

LONDON,  S.W.I  WHITEHALL  4732 


A  GEORGE  I  SMALL  SILVER  JUG 
BY  RICHARD  BAYLEY,  LONDON  1720 

HEIGHT  4|  in. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  LIMITED 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


OLD  ENGLISH 
AND  CONTINENTAL  CHINA 

FURNITURE  NEEDLEWORK 


A  well-proportioned  Irish  boat-shaped  Bowl 
of  fine  dark  colour.  Circa  1790. 

Height  :  9.i  ins.    Length:  12.1  ins. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from  High  St.  Station) 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 

Telephone:  Chancery  3248  LONDON  W.C.2  Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


PAUL  STORK 

Magnificent  Silver  Tureen 
London, 1808 
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CHRISTY'S  OF  KENT  LTD. 


Reginald  L.  Harrington 


Cables : 

CHRISANT,  LONDON 


120  MOUNT  STREET 
LONDON  W.I 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Frank  C.  Thrush 


Telephones : 

GROsvenor  1785  &  5270 


RARE  SET  OF  12 
SHELL  CHAIRS 

Circa  1760 
comprising : 
2  Armchairs 
10  Single  Chairs 


FROM  TYTHR.OP  HOUSE, 
OXFORDSHIRE 


This  well  known  and  unique  set  of 
finely  carved  mahogany  hall  chairs 
from  Tydirop  House,  the  home  of  die 
Wykeham  family,  is  illustrated  on 
page  177  of  In  English  Homes  by 
Charles  Latham. 


FINE     ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 


RALPH  WOOD  POTTERY  Circa  1760 


Two  delightful  examples  of  the  work  of  the  great  Staffordshire  potter.  Decorated  in  typical  translucent  glazes, 
the  sheep  is  cream  with  chrome-yellow  markings,  5  in.  high.  The  deer  is  mushroom  colour,  and  the  squirrel  in 
the  tree  is  chrome-yellow,  5  in.  high,  5  A  in.  long.  The  tree-trunks  and  bases  are  green. 


WILDENSTEIN 

Italian  Primitives 
French  XVIIIth  Century 
French  Impressionists 

by  the  finest  masters 

[47  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Mayfair  0602 
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LEONARD  KNIGHT 


<  mid  18th  Century  mahogany  cabinet  of  finest  quality  and  colour,  in  original  untouched  condition  throughout,  the  centre  drawer  has  writing  slide  and  the  interiors 
if  the  upper  cupboards  adjustable  shelves;  probably  by  William  Vile,  circa  1750.       Overall  dimensions:  Height  8  ft.  9  in.    Width  5  ft.    Back  to  Front  2  ft. 

14     KING     STREET     ST.     JAMES'S     LONDON  S.W.I. 

TELEPHONE     TRAFALGAR     7370  CABLEGRAMS     KNIGHTIQUE  LONDON 


JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Jfine 

€nglisl)  Georgian  &ii\)tx 

A  pair  of  cast  candlesticks  6^  inches  high 
Weight:  31  .25  ounces 
Date:  1739  London 
Maker:  Bennett  Bradshaw  &  Coy. 

Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams 
PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone 
Blackfnars  1038 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1823 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 

ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 
CUR  TAINS 
CARPETS 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 

BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


A  fine  Sheraton  breakfast  table,  the  top  with  cross 
banding  of  4  ins.  Of  a  beautiful  faded  colour  and  tine 
figuring.  4  ft.  9  ins.     3  ft.  2  ins.  Circa  1780. 

A  superb  pair  of  Regency  ormolu  and  glass  2-tier 
candelabra.  Height  15  ins.  Circa  1800. 

An  oval  Adam  mirror  frame.  Circa  1780.  Overall  heiuht 
4  ft.  8  ins.  Width  1  ft.  8  ins. 

One  of  a  set  of  single  Hepplewhite  chairs  with  Prince 
of  Wales  feather  carving.  Circa  1780. 

( The  looking  glass  and  candelabra  sold  prior  to  publication. ) 


II  II  c  ( 


Will 


Racing  on  Newmarket  Heath'     JOHN  WOOTTON  (Signed)  Canvas  3 3 A  <  55I  in. 

With  'The  Gap',  and  George  III  among  his  courtiers  looking  on  from  ,1  carriage 


TOOTH 

Established  18^2 

3i   BRUTOJV  STREET 

LONDON,  W.i 

Mavfair  2020  C:al)les:  'INVOCA  TION,  London' 

XIX 


/  elephant : 
T  raja] gar  2  6of> 


H.  TERRY-ENGELL 

8    BURY    STREET,  ST.    JAMES'S,    I  ON  DON,  S.W.i 


/  elegrams  : 
Artengel,  London 


JULES  DUPRE.  Signed  and  dated  1834.        Panel  io\     y|  in. 


FERDINAND  ROYBET.  Signed.  Panel  18  ■  14  A  in. 


OLD  ITALIAN  BRONZES 

Mr.  ALFRED  SPERO 

wishes  to  purchase 
single  specimens  or  collections 

4  PARK  MANSIONS  ARCADE, 
Knightsbridge,  London,  SW1 

KNIghtsbridge  4806 


HARRY  CHERMCK 

OF  EDINBURGH 

Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 


12  ROSE  STREET 


PHONE  CAL  3038 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Assoeiation 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Established  IHb»>  Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


RAISED  ANCHOR  PERIOD  CHELSEA 

Lobed  Beaker  enamelled  with  a  red  tiger,  bamboo, 
rocks  and  prunus  above  root.  2's  in. 

Kakiemon  Teapot  and  Cover  of  octagonal  shape 
enamelled  with  alternate  panels  of  utensils  and  whin 
scrolls  on  an  iron  red  ground.  4  s  in.  high.  (Both  of 
these  pieces  are  illustrated  in  McKenna's  Triangle 
and  Raised  Anchor  Wares,  figs.  25  and  40). 

Also  exhibited  Cheltenham  Art  Gallery,  April  1947. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 

Established  1868 


Two  of  a  set  of  six  Hepplewhite  mahogany  trellis-back  elbow  chairs, 
elegantly  proportioned  and  of  exceptional  quality  and  colour. 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Telephone  :  MUSEUM  2121 


Telegrams :  Artisonne  Phone  London 

XXI 


R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone  :  Kensington  3 22 J 


S  M*  EC  i  A  L  M  ST 

MAf 

BOOKCASES 


Mahogany  Chippendale  Bookcase 
Fine  light  colour 
6  ft.  8  in.  wide  :  7  ft.  6  in.  high 


MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Fine  quality  Sheraton  commode 
.  in  faded  mahogany  inlaid : 
original  handles 
45  inches  wide 


120B  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


GROsvenor  2770 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

TO 

H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 

JEWELLERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS 


BY   APPOINTMENT  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

JEWELLERS 


o  o 


Established  1780. 
C^ourt  ^eweffer*  and  Silversmith 


id 


PAUL  STORR 

TWO  OF  A  MAGNIFICENT  SET  OF  FOUR  SILVER-GILT  WINF.  COOLERS, 
I  III  IV  MARKI  I)  AND  IN  MINT  CONDITION. 

io|  inches  high.     Weight:  484  ounces.     Date  1806.    The  Arms  are  those  ofde  Trafford, 

'  130. Regent  Street.  London .  W. i  . 

•  Valuations  for  Insurance,  Probate  and  Family  Division. 


REGENT 
3727  8 


9 


A  unique  Chippendale  mahogany  double  sided  commode  with  .1  cupboard  on  one  side  and  a  chest  of  four  drawers 
on  the  other  side.  The  top  drawer  being  fitted  with  a  writing  slide. 
Width  2  ft.  iOo  in.    Depth  1  ft.  10  in.    Height  2  ft.  5  in.    Circa  1765. 

PHILLIPS  a„d  RIXSON  Ltd. 

31  Old  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.7 

KENSINGTON  5858 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dialers'  Association  Limited 


Russian  17th  Century        Madonna  and  Child        Canvas  21  ■  17  in. 

F.  TELTSCHER 

Fine  Old  and  Modern  Paintings      Wclbeck  or?r       Works  of  . 

17  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.i 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Pair  Italian  Candlesticks  c.  1760, 
and  Coffee  pot,  Genoa  1768 

ANTIQUE  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  SILVER 
OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 

22  Brompton  Arcade,  London,  S.W.  j 

(near  Knightsbridge  Station)      I clcphone:  KENsintjton  466^ 


Exhibiting  Chelsea  Autumn  Antiques  Fair,  St.in<l  21 
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AGNEW 


ARTHUR  DEVIS 

( 1 70H- 1 787) 

THOMAS  LANE 

Signed  and  dated  [755 
Canvas  24  X  162  inches 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS  LTD. 

43  OLD  BOND  STREET  and  3  ALBEMARLE  STREET 


Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE,  LONDON' 


LONDON,  W.i 


Telephones:  HYDE  l'ARK  9188  .ind  9189 


'  t 


La 


CROMER  ANTIQUE  GALLERY 

E.  I)    Levi  no 

CHURCH  STREET,  CROMER 
Norfolk 
Telephone  2  3  c  r 


TERRA-COTTA  17th  CENTURY 
Height  1  f,  inches 


Exhibiting  at  the  Chelsea  Fair,  Stands  17  and  19 


BECKWITH  &  SON 

OLD  CROSS  HERTFORD 

(Hertford  is  a  quaint  County  Town  off  the  main  routes,  only  23  miles  from  London) 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

with  fourteen  extensive  showrooms,  garden  and  courtyard. 
Open  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  each  weekday. 


\  fine  potters  group  with  naturalistic  colours  and  excellent  glaze  bj  WOOD 
&  CALDWELL  (1780-1818),  depicting  the  VIRGIN  and  CHILD,  the  Virgin 
seated  on  a  grassy  mound  and  wearing  a  white  and  iron  red  cloak:  12}  in.  high: 
said  to  have  been  modelled  by  the  sculptor  BACON. 

BECKWITH  &  SON  arc  exhibiting  at  the  Chelsea  Antiques  Fair. 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  L™ 

159  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.i 
Tel.  SLOANE  4914 

Fine  English  Antique  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


An  elegant  mahogany  Sheraton  Pembroke  Table  with  shaped  flaps  and 

1 1.1  nil'  <l  in  -.i  I  in  w  I    1  .  1  78,>. 

STAND  41 -THE  AUTUMN  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
CHELSEA  TOWN  HALL 
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LONG  experience  and  unequalled  facilities  for  judicious  buying 
enable  GARRARD  &  Co.  to  maintain  one  of  the  most  interesting 
collections  of  antique  silver,  jewellery  and  clocks  in  London. 

Here  at  '112'  there  is  much  to  attract  the  connoisseur.  Visitors  are 
always  welcome. 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 


formerly    THE   GOLDSMITHS    &    SILVERSMITHS    COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET    •    LONDON    •    W.l  TELEPHONE    •    REGENT  3021 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO   THE  LATE 
KING    GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  1860 

186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 


Cables.  Prattique,  London 


Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


Old  English  Furniture 
Chimney  pieces  and  Firegrates 


We  arc  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace  furnishings 
of  all  types. 


Fine  C  hippendale  mahogany  two-chair  back  Settee 


PAUL 
STORR 
SILVER 


(Left)  Tea  urn.  Date  1810. 
Round  with  bold  fluted  body 
standing  on  square  base. 
Height  16  in.  Weight  175  oz. 


{Right)  Gilt  Tea  urn.  Date 
1810.  Round,  vase  shaped. 
Decorated  with  vine  leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  bold 
fluted.  Reeded  handles 
rising  from  satyr's  masks. 
Engraved    with    the  Royal 

Coat  of  Arms. 
Height  16  in.  Weight  150  oz. 


LONDON : 
5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

E.C.2 


X.  BLOOM  &  SOX  LTO 

(ESTABLISHED  I9H) 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 
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NEWMAN  LTD 


1 870 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


43a  Duke   Street,   St.  James's, 


and 


/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.  1 


Telephone:  WHItehall  6068/9 
Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT,  LONDON 


( Ahul  l  ) 

'Siracusa,  Sicily'  by  F.  R.  UNTERBERGER. 
Canvas  size  32      27^  inches  fii    •  70  cms. 

Framed  size  ;$<)      34    inches  <)()      87  cms. 


(2>/i) 

'The  South  Moulin  Bridge,  Venice'  by  F.  R.  UNTERBERGER. 
Canvas  size  32       27.]  inches  8l        70  cms. 

Framed  size  ;j<)      34    inches  99      87  cms. 
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MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1957 


EXPERTS  IN 
ANTIQUE  SILVER 


William  III  Tankard,  1696. 
Maker,  Jonah  Kirk. 

George  III  Coffee-pot,  1764. 
Maker,  Ebenezer  Coker. 

Set  of  Three  Sugar  Castors 
by  Saml.  Wood,  1749. 


Promenade 


CHELTENHAM 


Te  lephone  2821 


*j  


1* 


A  selection  of  early  18lh  Century  brass  Inkstands 
from  a  very  fine  collection  acquired  recently 


Large  stock  of  ANTIQUE  PEWTER,  Firegrates,  Fenders,  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone :  KENsington  5001 


Clje  #lti  jffletalrraft  ;§>hop 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 

0 

>  '  J  •    » ■  • 

Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd 

Established  1 794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Bienheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.l 

MAYfair  6622 


WARE  GALLERIES 

PICTURE   and  PORCELAIN 

RESTORATION 
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226  Fulham  Road,  London,  S.W.io 

Telephone:  Flaxman  7303 

xxx 


'The  Toast'  by  W.  VELTEN. 
Panel  size     92  X  ia£  inches.  24.      32  cms. 

Framed  size  13   ■    16   inches.  33  X  41  cms. 

Formerly  in  the  collection  of  Princess  Palev 


Centre      'Watching  the  Carnival,  Rome'  by  JOSE  BENLLIURE 
Panel  size       g|    •    14I  inches.  25  X  37  cms. 

Framed  size  13$  X  i8£  inches.  34   ■   47  «'»ls- 


1 


lished  1870 


1  NEWMAN  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


43a   Duke   Street,   St.  James's 
and 

/3   Ryder  Street,  London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHIlehall  6068  g 
Telegraphic  Address,:  NEWT1C.  1TCCT,  LONDON 


•Oil  Duly,  by  I.L'IS  Rl  ll'I.Ri;/,  i.'MJ-,. 
Panel  size    11!       1    inches.  29      38  cms. 

Framed  size  15   ■    i<)  inches.  38      .}f!  ems. 


K  O LAND,  BROWSE 

&  DE  LB  AN  CO 

Distinguished  Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


HKMn    MOO  UK  Four  recumbent  figures 

\\  atercolour  17     hi  inches 

Reproduced  in  '  Henry  Moore'  by  Sir  Herbert  Read. 

Included  in  current  exhibition  of  Moore  drawings,  closing  19th  October. 

19  Cork  Street.  Old  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 

REGent  7984-5 


Bronze  vessel 'Kit'  turquoise  green  patinalion  excavated  at  AS\  ING. 
Shan-- Yin  ilynasH  1766  -  1122  B.C.  Height  1 2  inches. 


arnnq 

OF   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON  v_>/ 

Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBI  KS  CI 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
VSSI  l(  I  ATI  O  N 

i  i  i  - 1  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  VV.i 

Telephone:  Grosvenor  28^8  Cables:  BARGRO,  Londo 
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By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
The  Queen  Mother 


By  appointment 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Jewellers 


AN  EXTREMELY  IMPORTANT  IMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN   STANDING   SALT    IN  GOLD 

by  K.  HAHN  I'AIII. 

Set  with  cabochon  sapphires  and  rubies,  the  Salt  is 
embellished  with  (wo  black  enamelled  Romanoff 
double-headed  eagles  with  applied  multicoloured  es- 
cutcheons and  two  royal  monograms  composed  of  the 
initials  N  for  the  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  and  A  for  the  Tsarina 
Alexandra  Feodorovna  in  blue  and  white  enamels 
respectively  beneath  the  Imperial  Crown.  The  bowl 
which  is  elaborately  carved  in  green  and  red  golds  is 
supported  by  three  finely  carved  and  chased  gold  Im- 
perial Eagles  whose  talons  graspsix  lapis-la/uli  ball  feet. 

This  is  the  Sab   traditionally  believed  to  have  been 
used  during  the  Coronation  ceremony  in  if'fjli. 

Examples  of  the  work  of  Halm  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
very  rare  as  this  goldsmith  worked  exclusively  for  the 
Royal  Family. 

Signed  in  Russian  characters  and  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  workmaster  A.  TILLANDER. 

Gold  mark  ",(>  equivalent  to  our  i.\  carat  and  town 
mark  of  St.  Petersburg  prior  to  i!So(>. 


I  b  ight :  ;i  inches. 


St$te(xpress 


The  House  of  State  (xpi^ess.  210  Piccadilly,  london.w.i. 
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A  superb  Adam  Sidetable  on  original  carved  and 
gilt  stand,  of  magnificent  proportions  and  exquisite 
finish.  The  design  and  execution  of  this  remarkable 
table  exhibit  the  very  highest  excellence  and 
workmanship;  the  inlaid  top  has  mellowed  and 
toned  to  a  beautiful  colour.  This  piece  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  examples  known  of  English 
marquetry  of  this  period  and  in  all  probability 
came  from  the  workshop  of  Chippendale  and  Haig. 

6  ft. -wide,  3  ft.  2\  in.  deep. 


Wray  Roberts 

2  WOODBOROUGH  ROAD,  PUTNEY,  S.W.15 

Putney  3195 


A  fine  set  of  William  III  Castors,  1699  by  John  Porter.    Weight:  22  oz.    Heights:  7^  ins.  and  6  ins. 

Est.  I79o  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  READING,  BERKS.  Td 


•  ••  3724 


A  19th  century 
walnut  chest  of  drawers 
with  '  bamboo  '  mouldines 
and  cross-banded  in  tulipwood. 
48  "  wide,  22  "  deep,  36  "  high. 
This  interesting  chest 
is  of  fine  quality 
and  bears  the  maker's  label. 


Member  of  the  British  Antique 

Dealers'  Association. 


THE  GENERAL  TRADING   CO.   (MAYFAIR)  LTD.   1-5  Grantham   Place,  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)   Wl.    Grosvenor  3762 
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O'HANA  GALLERY 


13  CARLOS  PLACE,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE,  W.l 

Grosvenor  1562 


jK  tte. 


AUDE  MONET 


Antibes,  Vuc  des  lardins  dc  la  Satis 
AT  PRESENT  ON  VIEW  AT  CLAUDE  MONET  EXHIBITION,  TATE  GALLERY 


2y  X  36^  inches 


EXHIBITIONS 

Until  October  18th  Recent  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  OROVIDA 

From  October  22nd      November  9th     JO  JONES      Paintings  from  Andalucia 

XXXVII 


A  (king  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever" — Keats 


Bond  Street 
Galleries 

a  re  pleased  to 
announce  an 

EXHIBITION 
of 

FLOWER  and 

STIllLIFE 

PAINTINGS 

by 
JAMES 

NOBLE 

Thursday  October  17  th- 
Saturday  November  2nd 


On  canvas  :  size  20  X 

ponti  Street  Galleries; 

9    NEW   BOND   STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

Telephone:  Hyde  Park  6282/3  Cables  &  Telegrams:  Bongal  London 


A  Set  of  four  Charles  II  Candlesticks.    London  1679.    Height  7  inches. 
An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


\'alnatwns  for  Probate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Mrmirr  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 


XXXIX 


THE  FINEST 
COLLECTION 
OF  ANTIQI  >E 
PEWTER 

IN  THE  (CHARLES  CASIM1R) 

COUNTRY 


W  ANTED  TO 
PURCHASE, 
FINE 
SPECIMENS 

Member  o/  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  ANTIQUE 

PEWTER 


142  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3     Tel.:  Kensington  7370 


Exceedingly  rare  Pewter  Teapot.  Touch  mark  3804  by  Edward  Quick.  Circa  1708 


A  rare  old  English  gallon 
baluster  Measure  in  line 
condition.        Circa  1680 


Early   Oak    Furniture,   Antique   Brass   Chandeliers  and 
Fenders  always  in  stock 


STRASBOURG  PORCELAIN,  c.  1775 
Length  3j  ins.  (9J  cm.)    Impressed  IH/F738/A3. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone  :  KENsington  5272 


SPECIALISTS  IN  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTA1 
CERAMICS  OF  THE  18th  (  EMI  U\ 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA)  LTD 

26C-267  Fulham  Road 
London  SW3 


Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
jor  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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HARRODS 

ANTIQUF.  GAI  I  I  RIF  S.  THIRD  R  (lOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Ajsociation 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOanc  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 

M  I 


PADUI  NGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen.ltd. 


98.  Crawford  Street. 

w.i. 


Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

is   required   for  the  permanent   eradication   of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 
Write  for  full  information  to  : 

RICHARDSON    &    STARLING  LIMITED 

Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER 


STA\TO\   M  WOK   I  Ml 

THE  MANOR  HOUSE,  STANTON,  GLOS, 

(near  Broadway) 
Old  Furniture,  Silver,  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Pictures,  Old  English  Watereolours,  ete. 

Just  oir  the  Broadway-Cheltenham  Road 
Telephone:  STANTON  251 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


H.  E.  BACKER  LTD. 

22   CULROSS   STREET,   LONDON,  W.t 

Tel. :  Mayfair  0242 

Continental  Porcelain    Portrait  Miniatures     Works  of  Art 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET,  LONDON.  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


®lb  digits!)  #nrbtn  €>rnnments 

as  exhibited  at  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
Beautifully  modelled  Lead  Figures  for  the  Lily  Pool 
and  Rock  Garden. 

Vases,  Birdbaths,  Sundials,  Fountain  Figures,  Wind 
Vanes,  Teak-wood  Garden  Seats,  Heraldic  Shields,  etc. 
Many  attractive  Inexpensive  Designs  in  Cast  Stone, 
and  Lead  (Antique  finish)  also  hand-carved  in  Solid 
Natural  Stone,    descriptive  booklet  (c)  post  free 

SANDERS    &  CO. 

367  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W.I  1 
Inspection  invited.  Tel.:  EUSton  2938 


Jacques  Roualt  Galleries 


ANTIQUES  and  OBJETS  D'ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
OAK  FURNITURE 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


AYRSHIRE 
EXPORTERS 

Trade  enquiries  invited 


Galston  314 


C.  &  D.  O'DONOGHIJE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers*  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF    ENGLISH  CHINA 
12  Victoria  Parade,  TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone:  3567 


P.  H.  GILLINGIIAM 

MB. A. DA.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGtST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 

8  CHERTSEY  STREET  LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 

GUILDFORD 


GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


Telephone:  61952 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Glad  well  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4. 
 (Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBride, 
P.O.  233,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 


Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  W  rite:  A.  E.  Turcone,  208  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 


Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London,  W.C.I. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Laurie's  works:  -The  Brushwork  of 
Rembrandt  and  his  School',  etc.  Box  No.:  7059. 

EXPERT  IN  ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY  and  grmstones,  widespread 
trade  connections  in  England  and  Continent,  would  buy  for  trade  or 
private  collectors.  Advice  given.  Box  No.:  7060. 

FOR  SALE:  100  early  copies  of  Connoisseur.  Box  No.:  7061. 


FOR  SALE:  Genuine  Regency  table  piano  'dementi'.  Mahogany 
frame.  Recently  overhauled,  perfect  condition.  Offers  O'Brien,  105 
Brunswick  St.,  Cheltenham. 


Georgian  Bow  Fronted  Gentleman's  Wardrobe.  Sliding  trays  top 
section.  Bottom  section  2  long  and  2  short  drawers.  In  excellent 
condition.  Seen  by  appointment.  Box  No.:  7062. 

HARPSICHORDS  AND  VIRGINALS  in  reproduction  or  modern 
style.  Write  for  catalogue  HV,  John  Paul  Company,  39  Grove  Road, 
Eastbourne. 

Collector  selling  ANTIQUE  SILVER.  Enquiries  overseas  collectors 
welcomed.  Anne  Tankard:  George  II  Candlesticks:  George  III  Kettle, 
Coffee/Tea-pots.  Wedgwood.  What  offers?  Box  No.:  7063. 

ANCIENT  BOOKS  FOR  SALE:  including  The  History  of  the  World 
by  Raleigh,  1628;  Speed's  History  of  Great  Britain,  1627;  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  1647;  The  Lubrications  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  17 10.  Also  Verbruggen  Oil  Painting.  Louis  Buhl  furniture. 
Brow  tie,  Endon  Hall,  Pershore,  Worcestershire. 

FOR  SALE:  Small  Utrillo  Watercolour.  Malet,  22  Raleigh  Avenue, 
Jersey,  Channel  Islands. 

WANTED:  6  or  more  large  Minton  breakfast  cups  Amherst  Japan 
No.  824,  blue  and  rust  red  floral  design  on  white  ground.  Ma<  Kean, 
Loughanmore,  Dunadry,  Co.  Antrim,  Northern  Ireland. 

MONTAGUE  DAWSON  PAINTINGS  WANTED.  Please  state  si/.  , 
subject  and  price.  Picture  if  possible.  E.  Llwyd  Ecclestone,  300  Lincoln 
Road,  Grosse  Pointe  30,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Register  advertisements  are  §2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
per  iivrd,  which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  57/A  STREET  NEW  YORK  22,  N.l.  Addresses  0,  Box  Numbers 
must  he  inserted,  a/id  replies  to  the  latter  should  he  clearly  marked  with  the 
Box  Number.  I  he  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  /or  any 
sales  effected. 


LENGTH  OF  SHELF  .  .  6  7" 
TOTAL  HEIGHT  .  ...  5'  1\ 
OPENING  WIDTH  .  .  4'  0" 
OPENING  HEIGHT  ..310 


An  important  Adam 
carved  Statuary 
Marble  ( ]h  im  n  eyp  iece 
of  fine  quality 


T.     C  R  O  W  T  H  E  K     &     S  ()  N 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON,  LTD  ) 

282  NORTH  END  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W.6 
Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  note    We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3.    Phone:  KEN  7388 


AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 


T.  M.  RICHARDSON,  Snr. 
The  Castle  and  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Newcastle. 
Watercolour.  Size  18i  ■  1 7 i  inches.  Signed. 


OLD  ENGLISH 
WATERCOLOUR  DRAWIN(  JS 

Catalogue  Available 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

(V.  Philip  Sabin) 


Established  1848 


PARK  HOUSE,  24  RUTLAND  GATE 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  S.W.7 

Phone  :  Kt  N  4914  &  9989       Cables  :  SABIN  US,  London 


Introducing  — 

PHILLIPS  SON  &  NEALE'S  NEW  AUCTION  GALLERIES 

to  be  known  as  'HAWKINGS  SALE  ROOMS'  at  HAYES  PLACE,  LISSON  GROVE,  N.W.I 


The 

SPECIAL  OPENING  SALE 

on 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  15th 

at  I  I  a.m. 

will  include  Fine  Antique  &  Modern 
Furniture,  Valuable  Carpets  &  Rugs, 
Porcelain,     Silver,     Paintings  and 
Miscellanea 


ON  VIEW  on  previous  Thursday 
October  10th  (10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.), 
Friday  (10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.),  Saturday 
(9  a.m.  to  I  p.m.)  and  Monday  (9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.) 


Catalogue  &  Descriptive  Booklet  free  from 


PHILLIPS  SON  &  NEALE,  7  BLENHEIM  ST.,  W.I.  MAYfair  2424 
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23  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.J 


A  rare  Queen  Anne  gilt  gesso  Table,  the  top  hearing  the  Arms 
of  Lucy  Knightlcy  and  Jane  Benson,  Fawsley,  Northampton. 
Width  3  ft.  8  in.  Depth  2  ft.  Height  2  ft.  i  i  in. 


TELEPHONE    iirDE   PARK  ESTABLISHED   1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE.  PICCY,  LONDON 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  I. id. 
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THE 


CONNOISSEUR 

YEAR  BOOK 

FOR 

1 9£8 


The  1958  Edition  of  this  internationally  famous  Year  Book  is  to  be  published  on 
November  15th.  It  contains  articles  of  lasting  interest  and  importance  to  every 
beauty-loving  person.  Containing  over  180  pages  and  bound  in  cloth  with  a  full 
colour,  high-gloss  dust  jacket,  it  makes  a  particularly  handsome  gift. 

Contents  include  : — 


Robert  Adam  at  Saltram 
Arlington  Court 
Cranbury  -  in  a  mantle  of  seclusion 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Plants  in  Chelsea  Porcelain 
Robert  Adam's  Craftsmen 

English  Church  Roofs 
Churches  &  Candlelight 
The  Gates  of  Buckingham  Palace 
The  Model  Soldier 
No.  12  Hyde  Park  Gardens 


Bellotto's  Warsaw 
Unpublished  letters  to  Joseph  Gillott 
Domenico  Dupra  (i689-i770)  Royal  Portraitist 
Gunston  Hall,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 
English  Pottery  Collecting 
The  Powder  Horn 
The  Art  of  Bernard  Leach  (Pottery) 
Braggart  Surgeon 
Lesser  Known  Dutch  &  Flemish  Masters 
Art  Books  of  1956/57 


PLACE   YOUR   ORDER   NOW   WITH   ANY   GOOD   BOOKSELLER  PRICE  25 

By  Post  Price  27     ($5  U.S.A.)  from  The  Belgrave  Library,  22,  Armoury  Way,  London,  S.W.I 8 


Published  by  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  28  30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London.  S.W.I 


©% 
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A  superb  quality  Sheraton 
period  Secretaire  a  Cylindre. 
This  exquisitely  proportioned 
piece  is  carried  out  in  finely 
figured  fiddle  back  mahogany 
veneers  which  through  the 
action  of  time  and  light  have 
faded  to  a  mellow,  golden 
hue,  the  decorative  urn  in  the 
centre  of  the  pediment  is 
painted  en  grisaille,  the  oval 
mirrors  are  original  as  are  the 
gilded  brass  handles. 
Circa  1790. 

Overall  Dimensions: 
Width  3ft. 
Height  6  ft.  6  in. 
Depth  1  ft.  7 1  in. 


LTD 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LO 


Telephone :  FLAXman  0644 


LONDON 

t.'l  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOII.orn  2712 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


Coffee  Pot,  George  II  -  1 73 1 
Teapot,  George  II  -  1751 


Sugar  Bowl,  George  I  -  1725 
Cream  Jug,  George  I  -  1723 


A28I4 


lilllflfliliiiFH^ 

Sheraton  Mahogany  Serpentine  Fronted  Sideboard  of  unusual  design  | 


3  o'  wide  1  6"  deep 


m 


MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  •  LONDON  W.i  ■  tel.-  eus  7ooo 
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m 
m 
m 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd 


ESTABLISHED  1808 


Present  this  beautiful  portrait  of: 


Painted  1759-62 
Engraved  by  R.  Houston 


LADY  SELINA  HASTINGS 

by 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.  1723-9: 


Canvas  }o   ■   2>  in. 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


10  CLARE  STREET.  BRISTOL 


THE  LEFEVRE 
GALLERY 


"Guerre"  Canvas  2 5!  X  19  inches 

by  Georges  Rouault  Painted  c.  1928 

Exhibition  of 

XIX    AND    XX  CENTURY 

FRENCH  PAINTINGS 

3rd  October  -  9th  November 

30  BRUTON  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.:  Mayfair  2250  Cables:  Drawings,  London 


SYDNEY  L  MOSS 

81    DAVIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  pair  of  line  Chinese  Canton  Enamel  Saucers,  enamelled  in  the  Famille  Rose 
palette,  the  reverse  with  Ruby  enamel.  Ch'ien  Lung  Period.  A.D.  t~j6-g<,. 
Diameter  4I  inches.  In  perfect  state. 


We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 


W.  F.  GREENWOOD  I 
and  Sons  Ltd. 

37  STONEGATE,  YORK 

Estd.  I83»  Tel.  33864 

ANTIQUES 
JEWELLERY 

AND 

EINE  ENGLISH  POTTERY  j 
AND  PORCELAIN 

also  3  CROWN  PLACE,  HARROGATE 

Tel.  4467 

Members  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 
OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAYS 
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JEWELS  PURCHASED 


VALUATIONS, 


A  magnificent  Diamond  and 
Real  Oriental  Black  and 
White  Pearl  Necklace 


Secondliatid  Jewels  -  No  purchase 


(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.) 


70  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I 

Telephone:  HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD) 
Telephone:  Oxford  4197 


Antique  Basra  Ghiordez  Prayer  Rug, 

ivory  niche  with  beige  brown  arch 

aria1  border  on  nigger  brown  background. 

oj  light  blues,  reds  and  beiges. 

Good  condition.  Turkish,  \~]lh  Century. 

Size  4  //.  io  in.      3  ft-  io  in. 


FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS, 
NEEDLEWORK,  BROCADES, 
ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


FINE  ART  RESTORATIONS 


\We  are  specialists  in  repairing,  cleaning  and 
restoring   works  of  art,  ceramics,  enamels, 
brasses,  bronzes,  ormolu,  jades,  Derby  Spa, 
ivories,  furniture  and  oil  paintings. 
Our  skilled  artists  and  craftsmen  can  construct  and 
replace  missing  parts  in  keeping  with  the  original. 
We  assure  you  of  a  prompt,  personal  and  courteous  service. 
Philip  &  Bernard 
DOMBEY 
9,  Shepherd  Market,  London,  W.I 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT   ORMOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.C.I 

Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  bumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <£  White 

him  pachee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77  AGINCOURT    ROAD,    LONDON,  N:W,3 
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AUTUMN  EXHIBITION  —  FROM  OCTOBER  24th 


ENGLISH  18th  CENTURY 

&  OTHER  PAINTINGS 


William  Hogarth  Miss  Wood 

Painted  for  the  artist's  friend  Thomas  Wood. 
Listed  in  Austin  Dohson' s ' Hogarth' ;  1902,  p.  189. 


SABIN  GALLERIES 

4  CORK  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  6186 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  inC 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  Yon  Content  plate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  President 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 

980  Mad  ison  Ave.,  New  York  21 

Cable:  Parkgal  •  Tel  ephone  :  TRafal^ar  9-8300 


JUST  OFF   THE  PRESS 


Sixth  Edition 

MASTAI 


'S 


NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
OF 

THE  U.S.  ART  &  ANTIQUE  TRADE 

ART  MUSEUMS  of  the  U.S.A.,  CANADA,  MEXICO, 
BELGIUM,  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  FRANCE,  ITALY, 
THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  SWITZERLAND 

ART  AND  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  and  Kindred  Trades— 
48  classifications:  Americana,  Arms  and  Armors,  Auctioneers, 
China,   Coins    and   Medals,    Gifts,    Interior  Decorators, 
Paintings  (classified),  Tapestries,  Silver,  etc. 

AUCTION  PRICES  for  Paintings  1953-56  ($1,000  and  ov  er) 

Price  si7-5o    By  mail  only.  Payment  with  order. 

MASTAI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
21   East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 
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JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 

1014  Mad  ison  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Established  1857 


Canvas  7S£  inches  X  49  inches  Signed:  THO.  LAWRENCE,  Pt. 


George  IV 

SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  R.A. 

(London  associates:  David  Black  &  Sons,  i  Burlington  Gardens,  W.i.) 

LV 


JOHN  CONSTABLE,  R.A.  'ULLS WATER'  Painted  1807.  Canvas  12  X  19  inches 


JOHN     NICHOLSON     38   East   57th   Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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LVI 


FRENCH  &  COMPANY  inc. 

ESTABLISHED         1    8   A  O 


2IO  EAST  5?th  STREET  •   \  E  %V   VOICK  CjlTT 


Alfa     m  'diVtrft^trt  ''IH&S^'---  ' 


E 


This  Coptic  fragment 
(4th  to  6th  century) 
is  woven  in  blue  wool 
on  a  natural  linen 
grou  nd. 

It  is  7  inches  sejuare. 
This  piece  is  from 
our  beautiful  and 
diversified  collection 
of  textiles. 


OF        THE        WORLD'S         MOST        DISTINGUISHED        AND        EXTENSIVE        COLLECTIONS        OF  ART 


I  VII 


DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FU  RNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  2t,  IN.Y. 


Wolf  Mankowitz  &  R.  G.  Haggar 

have  produced  an  encyclopedia  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  collectors. 


The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 
covers  factories,  manufacturers,  artists,  processes,  materials,  terminology 
and  artists'  and  potters'  marks. 

Important  Features  are  the  extensive  lists  of  potters  from  early 
directories  ;  the  notes  on  ceramic  engravers  ;  the  patent  specifications  ; 
the  classified  bibliography;  the  complete  references  to  museums  and 
collections  where  the  objects  described  can  be  studied. 

Hitherto  Unpublished  material  of  great  interest  is  incorporated. 

It  is  Illustrated  with  24  magnificent  plates  in  full  colour,  160  pages 
of  monochrome  photographs  and  hundreds  of  line  drawings  of  marks. 
There  is  a  unique  double-spread  of  embossed  marks  and  an  embossed 
title  page.  Endpapers  in  full  colour.  Size:  crown  4to,  500  pages. 
Bound  in  buckram. 

|i  si  Published  S 1 7 -  so 


HA  IV THORN  BOOKS,  INC. 

70,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


I  HI,  (  (  >NN(  >ISM  I  I] 
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VIII 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FINE  PAINTINGS 


Portrait  of  a  Lad> 
by 

PIETER  DUBORDIEU 

1609-1678 
Signed  and  dated  163c, 


i5  EAST  r7th  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y. 


On  Canvas,  25  ■  20  inches 


( Jeorgc  III  Seen  tarie-Bureau, 
England  ClVca  1765.  44"  wide. 
80"  high,  '2'z"  deep. 

Contents  consist  of  several  pieces 
from  our  extensive  collection  oi 
1 8 1  h  Century  Porcelains. 

This  is  simply  our  item  selected  at 
random  from  many  thousands  oj  pieces 
oj  rare  18//;  Century  furniture,  silver, 
crystal,  china,  bric-a-brac,  anil  fine 
paintings  available  in  the  Manheim 
(•a! In  irs. 


409  ROYAL  STREET    •    NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


I  IX 


Modern  glass  of  originality  and  beauty 
THE  QUEEN  S  BEASTS'  GOBLETS 


THF  LION 

Ol   1  NCI  AND 


THE  UNICORN 
I  II   si  c  II  LAND 


THI  Rl  D  DRAGON 
01  WALES 


THb  GRIFFIN 
OI-  I  DWARD  III 


THF  WHI 11  I  ic  is 
OF  MORTIMI  R 


THE  YALE 
OF  BEAUFORT 


THE  BLACK  BULL 
OF  CLARENCE 


THI   WHIFF  GREYHOUND 
OF  RICHMOND 


THF  FALCON 
OF  THE 
PLANTAGENETS 


I  Ml  \\  HI  Ft  Hi  )RSI 
OF  HANOVER 


GEORAMA  LIMITED  30  fleet  street. 


THE  QUEEN'S  BEASTS 

FEROCIOUSLY  loyal  in  expression  and  proud- 
ly civet  in  bearing,  the  ten  beasts  are  taken 
from  heraldic  devices  used  by  Her  Majesty's 
ancestors.  Georama  Limited  have  been  granted 
thi'  exclusive  licence  for  the  reproduction  on 
glass  of  these  Beasts,  which  are  otherwise  Crown 
Copyright  reserved.  Each  reproduction  retains 
the  detail  of  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms  and  Insig- 
nia, and  has  official  approval.  The  set  consists  of 
ten  hand-made  crystal  glass  goblets,  each  goblet 
having  a  different  beast  engraved  on  it;  the 
sculptured  effect  revealing  not  only  the  superb 
technique  of  the  engraver  but  also  the  crystal's 
essential  qualities  of  transparency,  brilliance  and 
colourless  beauty.  The  goblets  are  made  specially 
for  Georama  Limited  by  Thos.  Webb  &  Sons  of 
Stourbridge,  England,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Kimberley.  Each  set  is  numbered.  Not  more 
than  100  numbered  sets  will  be  produced. 

The  price  for  the  set  of  ten  is  ^277  10s.  (plus  ^22  10s. 
Purchase  Tax,  U.K.  only),  or  £27  15s.  for  individual 
goblets  (plus  £2  5s.  Purchase  Tax,  U.K.  only). 


GLASSWARE  SECTION 


LONDON,  EC  4 

TELEPHONE  :   FLEET  STREET  3651 


Classical  Landscape 
by 

FRANCESCO  ZUCCARELLI.  17(12-1788 
Signed,  with  initials 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  ■  281  inches 


GIORGIO  CESARANO 

Galleria  delta  Torre 
BERGAMO,  ITALY 


GUSTAVE  LOISEAU  (1865-1935) 


STADTWALDGU  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 
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JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JEWELLER  SILVERSMITH 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 

7ruedelaPaix  PARIS 

Tel:  RIC  98-77 


Pair  of  silver  plates,  English  work  of  George  III 
period.  Small  vegetable  dish  with  cover  in  silver 
(18  iy-38),upon  a  mahogany  Console  Table  from 
the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

7  rue  de  la  Paix 

PARIS 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SDNS 

1  BURLINGTON  (.  A  IMH  V  S 
NEW     BOND    STREET,  W.I 

have  on  exhihilion  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver. 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any   of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

■jr  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivory,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busls 
and  Masks. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  Telephone  . 

"T)A  VTBLACK,  LONDON"  HYDE  PARK  3851 

and 

MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21 


ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XI  1955/56 
just  published 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
co lours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  oj  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.    Price:  £2. 10. 

(I  'olumesX,  IX,  I  III, VII,  I  1 ,V ',  IV ',  covering  1948-55.  are 
also  available  at  £2  .  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,     ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post free. 

published  by    Kunst  mid  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

s  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
sole  agents   ALEC  TIRANTI   LTD,  72 
Charlotte    Street,    London,  \\.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 
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I  XII 


Established  1879 


•  J  JJi  1  IjFj  X 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  HAY  fair  3884  and  3885 


One  of  a  Set  of  eleven  rare  and  very  beautiful 
17th  Century  Spanish  Walnut  Arm-chairs,  seats 
and  backs  covered  in  antique  red  velvet. 


•Hf  Period  styled  pieces 
built  with  the  lavish 
care  of  the  true 
craftsman  and  su- 
perb sound  repro- 
ducing equipment 
...  to  give  you  the 
best  of  two  worlds- 

•Sr  The  peculiar  require- 
ments of  high  fidelity- 
sound  reproduction 
are  fully  met  without 
disturbing  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the 
finished  piece  of 
furniture. 

%  A  choice  of  the  best 
makes  of  high  fidelity 
and  television  equip- 
ment includes  Pye, 
Quad  and  Leak. 


Hitherto,  the  choosing  of  high  fidelity  equipment  or  television 
receivers  which  take  their  place  happily  and  unobtrusively  in 
the  home  has  presented  many  difficulties.  To  fulfil  this  long- 
felt  need,  Period  High  Fidelity  offers  the  choice  of  beautiful 
hand-made  reproduction  pieces  to  match  your  own  furniture, 
whatever  the  style.  If  desired,  these  can  house  the  best  makes 
of  high  fidelity  equipment,  including  radio,  record  player  or 
television  units.  In  addition,  your  own  prized  pieces  can  be 
expertly  converted  into  instruments  for  home  entertainment  of 
the  highest  order.  Absolute  requirements  may  be  specified, 
even  to  the  design  and  the  degree  of  finish. 

Please  write  for  our  illustrated  brochure  or  call  personally  at: 

Ipericb  J>igb  fidelity 


LIMITED 


2  8,      SOUTH      STREET,  W.I 
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Tel.  No.  GROsvenor  4686 


Mary  Fox- Linton 

SHOPPING  SERVICE 

will  advise  you 

shop  with  you 

or  shop  for  you 

31    CADOGAN   SQ-LONDON  W.t-SLO:4o38 


The  World's  Greatest  Bookshop 


»-    *•   F=  O  «_      BOOKS  #  4 

FAMED  CENTRE  FOR 

Art  Books 

Foyles  have  departments  for  Gramophone  Records, 
Stationery,  Music,  Handicraft  Tools  and  Materials, 
Magazine  Subscriptions,  Foreign  Stamps 

1 19-125  CHARING  CROSS  RD.  LONDON  WC2 

Gerrard  5660  (20  lines)    *    Open  9-6  (incl.  Sats.) 
Nearest  station:  Tottenham  Court  Road 


PRESERVE  &  PROTECT 
Easv,  Lustrous,  Economical 


Anrtquax 


for  FIXE  FURNITURE 


Th  e  Aristocrat 
of  Polishes 

Obtainable  from  Antique  Dealers,  including 

FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Fine  Arl  Dealers,  of  New  Bond  Street,  London 
• 

//  any  difficulty  in  obtaining,  please  write  for  name  of  nearest  stockist  —  to 
Sunlife  Products  Ltd.,  Manchester,  9 
Small  Household  Size,   1/9.  Large  4/- 


Of  ycrul  padUAiq  ptotViW  /(HWfl, 

Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
knowledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluable  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

■M TT  A  SC  OTT 

LIMITED 

1/3  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London  /?\  i 
E.C.4 

Telephone    City  (>  1 7  I 

Household  removals  to  all  parts  of 
the     world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London,     Liverpool,    Glasgow  and 
Paris. 

LX1V 


Illustration  by  courtesy  of  the  Derby  Art  Gallery 


Can  Art  and  Modern  Industry 
ever  form  a  common  front? 


That  question  has  often  been  asked  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Although  many  attempts  to  effect  an 
alliance  have  ended  in  disastrous  failure, 
there  was  one  occasion  when  an  artist  and 
an  industrialist  collaborated  with  delight- 
ful results.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  George  Stubbs  and 
Josiah  Wedgwood  pooled  their  creative 
and  inventive  gifts;  and  Stubbs  painted  a 
series  of  plaques,  many  of  them  illus- 
trating country  scenes,  which  the  famous 
potter  fired  and  marketed. 
Among  articles  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  history  today  is  a  description  by 
Mr.  Neil  McKendrick  of  the  fruitful 
relationship  between  potter  and  painter. 
Though  it  does  not  claim  to  be  an  art 
magazine,  history  today  covers  every 
field  of  human  activity  from  art  and  archi- 
tecture to  political  life;  and  the  essays 
that  it  publishes  are  always  well-written 
and  well-illustrated,  plates  being  chosen 


both  for  their  historical  interest  and  for 
their  aesthetic  beauty. 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  George  Stubbs  con- 
tains vivid  portraits  of  two  enlightened 
Englishmen.  Wedgwood  was  an  enter- 
prising patron  of  the  arts;  and  Stubbs 
was  not  the  only  artist  with  whom  he 
kept  in  friendly  touch.  He  was  also  a 
keen  admirer  of  George  Romney  and 
Wright  of  Derby;  and  the  picture  repro- 
duced above  shows  Wright  in  his  most 
romantic  mood,  a  masterly  composition 
entitled  Experiment  with  an  Orrery. 
history  today  is  the  only  monthly 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  English- 
speaking  world — and  one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting.  Edited  by  Peter 
Quenncll  and  Alan  Hodge,  it  takes  as  its 
subject  the  whole  of  Man's  inheritance — 
from  prc-historic  times  until  the  present 
day. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  progress  of 
Mankind,  past,  present  and  future — if 


you  believe  that  the  problems  of  the 
present  day  can  usually  be  traced  back 
to  the  historical  past — if  you  wish  to 
broaden  your  understanding  of  the 
world — finally  if  you  enjoy  a  well- 
written,  well-illustrated,  well-edited 
magazine,  prepared  by  experts  for  the 
general  reader — you,  too,  will  make  a 
point  of  receiving  history  today  regu- 
larly. 

History 

TODAY 

Obtainable  from  newsagents  and  booksellers 
in  the  U.K.  at  3  -  monthly,  or  by  sub- 
scription £2. 0. 0.  per  annum  (U.S.A. :  $6.00) 
for  12  issues  post  free  from  the  publisher, 
HISTORY  TODAY,  72  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C.2.  Free  specimen  copy  by 
request. 
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\  H  It  It  E  IS  T    F  I  S  t'  H  IU  /I  fV  CALLEItY 

OLD  MASTERS 

(  '( >lour  plates  on  request 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Tel :  Hyde  Park  5744 


Established  1905 


Cables :  Norhshart,  London 


DUITS 


i) 


Finest  examples 
of 

i y th  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  . 

Telephone  :    Whitehall  7440 


HENRY  SPENCER 

 &  SONS  ^se^^ 

ESTABLISH!  I)  1  840 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M  A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A. R.I. OS.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M  Seymour.  VV.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  5<i  -2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  2520b  (2  line-. i 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  5547-8 


VALUATIONS   FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

OLD  ENGLISH  and  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN. 
ENAMELS.  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  5716 


A  pair  oj  Worcester  sauce-boats  moulded  in  the  form  oj 
overlapping  leaves,  painted  with  flowers  and  insects. 
Dale  ca.  /  755. 

A  pair  of  1 1  'orcester  dishes,  the  borders  apple-green  and  gilt. 
Date  c.i.  j  -ns. 


Early  Regency  satinwood  Secretaire  of  outstanding  quality. 
Length  37$  in.    Overall  height  41  in.    Depth  23  in.    Price  £-\('xi 


©liber  Sc  g>on£ 


Ml  Mill  K  (il    1111    B.A.D.A.  (PRINCIPALS:  F.  I  .  iS.  r.  II.  OLIVER)  ESTABLISHED   I N  S  1 

%>t.  Catherine's!  i>ouSe,  JiDortemoutlj  J\oab, 
(SmlMorb,  iimrrep 


I  I  I  I  (.HAM  .  iS  (  A  HI  I  s 
'OLIVER,  CUILDFORIl' 


I  I  I  I  IMIONI  NO.  -s4.^ 
W  III  \    (  I  ()S1  I)  SiJV-! 


BERT  CROWTHER 

(SYON  LODGE)  LTD. 
SYON  LODGE,  BUSCH  CORNER,  ISLEWORTH,  MIDDX. 


Svnn  Lodge  is  next  door  to  Sxon  House 


Telephone:  HOUNSLOW  2555,  6395 


I  very  fine  Louis  XV  mantelpiece  in  black  and  gold  (Porto-ora)  marble,  complete 
with  iron  covinqs,  hearth  and  grate. 

One  of  the  many  mantelpieces  in  stock  at  Svon  I  o<1ik\ 


WE    ARE    OPEN    SIX     DAYS     \    WEEK,    AND    SI  \  DAYS    BY    APPOINTMEN  T 


NTIQUES  FROM  IRELAND 


VI  RV  FINE  18th  Century  (  LOCK  by  Melchior  Zimmerle  (Zimmele),  Linz. 
In  curved  gilt  wood  and  inlaid  kingwood  case.  Height  S  t'l. 


ESTABLISHED 
1840 

Tel.:  Dublin  73865 


LOUIS  WINE  LTD. 

Fine  Art  Dealers,  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

31  &  32  GRAFTON  STREET,  DUBLIN 

We  are  interested  to  purchase  tine  pieces  of  early  silver 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


THE  KYLIN 


liii  Chinese  porcelain  object  illustrated  herewith  depicts  a 
legendary  composite  animal  representing  both  the  Male 
((hi)     and     the     Female  (Lin) 
elements.  Ch'i-lin — or  Kylin. 

Its  very  rare  appearance  to 
mor  tal  eyes  was  considered  a  good 
omen  and  foretold  the  advent  of  a 
virtuous  ruler.  The  ancient  Chinese 
considered  it  to  be  the  noblest  of 
all  beasts,  one  of  their  four  Divine 
animals. 

It  had  the  body  of  a  Deer,  with 
a  scaly  hide,  a  Dragon's  head  with 
Goat-like  beard,  a  Lion's  bushy  tail, 
cloven  hooves  and,  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  a  single  horn  like 
that  lit  a  Unicorn.  Only  very  rarely 
is  the  animal  depicted  with  wings. 

It  was  reputed  to  live  for  1,000 
years  and  to  tread  so  delicately  as 
to  hurt  no  living  creature,  or  even 
to  leave  footprints.  It  was,  of 
course,  strictly  vegetarian. 

Models  of  this  beast  ranged  in 


Potters'  and  Porcelain; 


variety  of  materials  including  fade,  Bronze,  Stone,  Wood, 

the  larger  ones  for  use  as  Temple 
Guardians,  the  smaller  as  Incense 
Burners  and  ornaments.  They  are 
also  found  depicted  on  the  walls 
facing  the  main  entrance  to  resi- 
dences of  high  Officials,  usually 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  Deer  and  a  pair 
of  Cranes. 

The  Kylin  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Buddhist  Lion  or  Foh  Dog, 
which  resembles  a  cross  between  a 
Lion  and  a  Pekingese.  These  latter 
are  usually  found  in  Pairs,  the  male 
with  a  brocaded  ball,  the  female 
with  one  or  more  cubs,  nearly  all 
having  small  cylinders  attached  for 
holding  Joss.  These  were  used  as 
extremely  decorative  adjuncts  to 
domestic  altars  and  the  most  popu- 
lar arc  the  porcelain  models  enamel- 
led in  green,  yellow,  and  aubergine, 
which  were  made  in  profusion 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 


size  from  two  or  three  inches  to  several  feet  high,  made  in  a       K'ang  I  Isi  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty  (a.d.  1662-1722). 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  191 8  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 
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Bingham's  Melcombe 

Home  of  The  Honble.  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Hopwood 

BY   SYDNEY  J.  MAIDEN 


IN  A  History  of  England  (1927)  Professor  G.  M.  Trcvclyan, 
commenting  on  the  order  which  prevailed  in  the  Realm  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  wrote  that  'peaceful  stone  manor  houses 
could  rise  in  quiet  corners  of  the  land.  .  '  Of  this  type  of  house,  so 
characteristically  English,  none  is  more  worthy  of  the  epithets  and 
sense  ot  the  quoted  sentence  than  Bingham's  Melcombe  in  Dorset. 

In  a  secluded  and  wooded  valley,  withdrawn  from  the  external 
pressures  ot  an  uneasy  age,  and  of  late  happily  reprieved  from  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  conspicuous  apparatus  of  public  elec- 
tricity supply,  this  gracious  house  or  modest  dimensions  rests 
screened  by  ancient  trees  in  gardens  designed  and  laid  out  cen- 
turies ago.  A  church  and  rectory  alone  are  its  unobtrusive  neigh- 
bours. The  nearest  hamlet  is  more  than  a  mile  away.  For  up- 
wards of  600  years  the  Bingham  family  owned  and  lived  in  it. 
The  marriage  of  Lucy,  a  de  Turberville  heiress,  to  Robert  de 
Bingham  in  1275  began  the  long  Bingham  association.  There- 
after through  the  centuries  the  house  and  its  occupants  have  been 
part  of  the  intricate  tapestry  of  English  history.  Occasionally,  as 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the  air  battles  of  1940/1,  its  peace 
was  disturbed  by  the  clamour  of  armed  conflict.  In  Charles  I's 
unhappy  reign,  Bingham's  Melcombe  was  the  local  headquarters 
of  the  Parliamentarian  forces,  its  owner  at  the  time  being  the 
Colonel  Bingham  who  led  the  assaults  on  the  Royalist  Castle  of 
Corfc.  This  stronghold  was  vigorously  defended  by  Lady 
Bankes  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  service  in  the  north.  Her 
defiance  of  the  Roundheads  was  overcome  only  through  base 
treachery  within  its  walls.  After  its  fall,  Colonel  Bingham  was 
charged  with  the  difficult  and  prolonged  task  of  'slighting'  the 
Castle,  the  current  euphemism  for  spiteful  destruction. 

Since  1949  the  Manor  has  been  the  country  scat  of  the  Honble. 
Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Hopwood,  who  with  discretion  and 
care  as  well  as  with  official  approval  and  support,  have  made 
good  not  only  much  of  its  fabric  but  also  its  original  character 
which  had  in  parts  been  overlaid  in  different  periods  by  prevailing 
taste  and  necessity.  Such  modernisation  as  may  now  be  found  in 
it  has  been  restricted  to  essentially  practical  needs — heating,  light- 
ing, plumbing,  up-to-date  kitchen  arrangements  and  the  like. 

The  house  is  of  weathered  Purbeck,  the  grey  stone  which  con- 
fer- suc  h  grace  on  Dorset  buildings.  Here  and  there  it  is  relieved 
and  accented  with  Hamhill,  the  warm  ochre  stone  of  Somerset. 
A  short  elm-bordered  drive,  entered  through  eighteenth- 
century  gates  whose  stone  pillars  carry  as  fmials  the  eagles  of  the 
Bingham  arms,  separates  the  house  from  the  valley  road  and 
leads  to  the  Gate  House,  probably  the  oldest  portion  of  all  the 
buildings  comprising  the  Manor  I  louse.  This  gate  house  was 
later  joined  on  one  side  to  the  main  building  by  service  quarters 
making  a  somewhat  unusual  three-sided  stone-flagged  courtyard. 
From  it  stone  steps  rise  to  a  small  terrace  enlivened  by  hydrangeas 
which  have  bloomed  in  these  beds  for  ewer  a  century.  Pictorial 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Joseph  Nash's  Mansions  oj  the 
Olden  Times,  published  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  main  doorway  is  on  this  terrace  to  the  side  of  an  oriel 
which  is  the  principal  architectural  feature  of  the  south-west 
elevation.   Within   is  the  oak-panelled  hall,  lofty  and  well- 


1.  The  approach  to  Bingham's  Melcombe  from  the  valley  road.  The 
wrought  iron  entrance  gates  have  stone  piers  with  jambs  of  like  material. 
The  fmials  of  the  two  inner  piers  are  heraldic  eagles,  a  detail  from  the 
Bingham  arms.  The  fmials  of  the  outer  piers  carry  the  conventional  pine- 
apple motif. 

proportioned,  in  a  corner  ot  winch  the  oriel  is  situated.  Round 
the  hall  are  grouped  the  rooms  of  the  house  proper.  None  of 
these  exceed  a  modest  but  wholly  adequate  scale.  Bingham's 
Melcombe  is  a  home  rather  than  'a  place',  intimate  in  its  size  as 
in  its  simple  and  restrained  furnishing  and  decoration.  During  its 
long  history  it  has  always  been  a  home.  People  and  their  families 
have  lived  in  it  and,  happily,  today  it  still  retains  that  desirable 
character.  Interesting  and  rare  pieces  of  furniture,  exquisite 
examples  of  craftsmanship,  embellish  the  rooms,  and  they  arc 
primarily  things  for  use.  The  showpiece  is  probably  the  great  oak 
bed  dated  1606,  yet  there  is  much  else  to  command  the  attention 
o  f  the  connoisseur. 

During  the  recent  public  enquiry  into  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  pylons  in  the  valley  of  Bingham's  Melcombe,  it 
was  urged  that  the  setting  was  as  worthy  of  protection  as  the 
ancient  manor  house  itself.  This  view  was  supported  by  experts 
and  by  National  bodies  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  beautiful 
and  historic  buildings  and  their  settings.  The  decision  of  the 
adjudicating  Minister  was  in  harmony  with  their  evidence  and 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  such  matters.  Accordingly 
good  taste  and  good  sense  prevailed. 

When  the  manor  and  its  gardens  were  planned  in  past  cen- 
turies the  lay-out' was  contrived  so  that  they  should  merge  with 
and  spread  into  the  adjoining  meadows.  This  characteristic 
was  commented  on  by  Professor  G.  A.  fellicoe  in  his  Gardens  of 
Europe  (Blackie  and  Sons,  1937)  where  he  drew  comparisons 


anelled  Hall.  Above  the  stone  fireplace  hangs  Frank  Salisbury's  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Hopwood's  father,  the  First  lord 
ugh,  a  distinguished  civil  servant,  appointed  by  Sir  then  Mr.;  Winston  Churchill  to  the  office  of  additional  Civil  Ford  of 
alty.  Below  the  portrait  is  a  small,  r.ir\  eil  wood  fifteenth-century  group  depicting  Flemish  merchants. 


with  contemporary  Italian  practice,  illustrating  the  point  with 
plans  of  Bingham's  Melcombe.  The  turf  of  the  bowling  green 
flourishes  on  a  bed  of  clay  overlaid  with  green  sand.  Its  springi- 
ness is  like  that  of  a  deep  pile  carpet  and  the  quality  and  colour  of 
the  grass  set  off  the  mellow  stone  of  the  house.  This  piece  of 
greensward  is  dominated  on  its  northern  side  by  a  magnificent 
and  ancient  yew  hedge,  over  20  feet  in  height  and  of  a  depth  per- 
mitting a  comfortable  passage  to  walkers  within  its  great  length. 
The  gardens,  of  a  simplicity  in  harmony  with  the  house,  have 
two  other  noteworthy  features:  a  graceful  Georgian  summer- 
house  with  its  original  furniture,  and  a  dovecote  comparable  in 
age  and  distinction  with  the  neighbouring  buildings. 

Bingham's  Melcombe  has  long  claimed  the  interest  of  artists, 
architects,  antiquaries  and  lovers  of  the  rare  and  beautiful.  It  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  rhapsodise  over  its  singular 
charm.  Seen  on  .1  recent  well-behaved  English  summer  day  it 
was  instinct  not  only  with  the  history  of  England,  but  also  with 
the  gracious  influences  that  have  combined  to  give  us  so  rich  a 
heritage.  Although  the  impact  of  the  Past  is  considerable  in  such 
a  place  it  is  none  the  less  very  much  alive.  Far  from  being  a  mere 
relic  of  very  different  days  it  enshrines  the  continuity  of  English 
life  which  no  rapid  changes,  social,  political,  or  economic,  can 
ever  efface. 


2.  The  south  front  of  the  house,  showing  the  short  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  terrace  and  the  main  doorway.  To  the  left  is  the  oriel  window  (see 
No.  7),  the  main  architectural  feature  of  the  house.  This  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Mary  Tudor.  The  detail  of  the  carved  Bingham  coat  of  arms  is  of 
Hamhill  stone,  as  also  are  the  flanking  shafts  and  their  eagle  finials.  The 
Italianate  character  of  the  carving  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  mason  who 
worked  at  Montacute  House,  Somerset  carried  out  this  work.  The  hydran- 
geas, which  have  grown  for  over  a  century  on  this  terrace,  are  seen  in  the 
illustration  which  illustrates  the  characteristically  beautiful  stonework  of 
which  Bingham's  Melcombe  is  composed. 


j.  The  Library,  of  date  about  1700,  pine-panelled  and  with  a  black  marble 
bolection-moulded  fireplace  above  which  is  a  '  Vauxhall'  mirror.  The 
furniture  is  of  the  William  and  Mary  period.  Two  interesting  pieces  of 
'writing  furniture'  can  be  seen  :  the  walnut  Scrutoire,  which  contains 
twenty-six  secret  drawers,  and,  at  extreme  right,  a  rare,  small  bureau  in 
pollard  oak. 
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4.  The  Dining  Room,  reconstructed  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  retains  the 
elaborate  fireplace  and  ceiling  of  an  earlier 
room.  A  walnut  drawer  table  and  a  set  of  wal- 
nut Charles  II  chairs  are  seen,  and  a  portrait 
sketch  of  an  unknown  lady  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  tall  sash-windows  of  this  room 
face  westward  giving  a  view  of  the  Tudor 
bowling  green  and  the  valley  beyond.  The 
bowling  green  is  flanked  on  the  South  by  a 
herbaceous  border  dividing  it  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  on  the  North  by  the  massive  and 
ancient  yew  hedge. 
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5-  The  Gate  House,  and  its  adjoining  building 
believed  to  be  the  original  hall,  must  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  buildings  comprising  the  manor 
house.  These  form  three  sides  of  a  courtyard 
which  is  completed  on  the  fourth  by  a  stone  wall 
in  which  a  gate  is  set.  Although  this  pattern  was 
conventional  at  the  time  not  many  examples  now 
remain  intact.  Since  1949  it  has  been  equipped 
and  furnished  to  form  a  self-contained  house  for 
the  use  of  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Hopwood's 
family  and  guests. 


6.  The  original  newel  staircase,  now  the  main 
stairs  of  the  house.  It  provides  an  interesting 
example  of  the  economical  use  of  limited  space 
to  give  access  to  the  upper  apartments  of  the 
manor  house. 


7.  The  Oriel,  circa  1556,  showing  the  stained 
glass  armorial  bearings  in  the  south  window. 
These,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Bingham 
family,  include  the  arms  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor 
and  her  husband  Philip,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Bedford  and  Pembroke  families.  The  floor, 
now  restored  to  its  original  level,  raised  during 
Georgian  times.  This  restoration  revealed  the 
dignified  stone  fireplace  and  the  base  of  sup- 
porting stone  of  the  arch.  The  panelling  is  linen- 
fold  and  the  furniture  includes  a  very  fne 
Charles  II  day-bed  and  stool. 


9.  Three  Tudor  period  (c.  1535) 
panels  which  originally  formed  part 
of  the  frieze  of  a  panelled  room 
original  to  the  house  and  at  a  later 
date  dismantled.  These  panels  now 
form  the  overmantel  of  the  principal 
bedroom,  which  is  panelled  with 
surviving  Tudor  linenfold  work.  The 
portrait  medallions  may  represent 
original  members  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  staff:  and  the  Bingham  coat 
of  arms  has  unusually-costumed 
winged  angel  supporters. 


8.  Formerly  at  Hixton  Hall,  dated  1606  and  made  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Casburgh,  the  builder  of  Flixton,  this  splendid  Elizabethan  bed, 
which,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  can  be  compared  with  the  Great 
Bed  of  Ware  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  is  one  of  the  most 
important  recorded  beds  constructed  in  the  traditional  Elizabethan 
style  in  England.  Depending  on  the  number  of  craftsmen  employed 
in  its  construction,  it  might  well  have  taken  several  years  to  complete, 
and,  although  dated  1606,  every  feature  of  the  construction  and  design 
of  the  carving  is  well  within  the  sixteenth-century  tradition.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  although  large  numbers  of  these  important 
beds  are  known  to  have  been  made  at  that  date,  very  few  are  known 
to  have  survived,  like  this  one,  in  their  original  state.  An  Inventory 
of  1605  of  the  contents  of  Hatton  Hall,  Cheshire,  records,  for  example, 
the  existence  of  more  than  twenty  bedsteads:  yet  not  a  single  one 
from  this  house  is  known  to  have  survived.  The  height  of  this  great 
bed  is  7  feet;  its  width  7  feet  6  inches;  overall  length  7  feet  10  inches. 


10.  A  simpler  variety  of  a  bedstead  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
The  rectangular  panels  of  the  original  tester  are  repeated  in  the  head 
board,  in  the  upper  section  of  which  are  three  carved  panels,  with  the 
fluting  repeated  in  the  frieze. 
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The  Rise  of  the  Impressionists 
and  Post-Impressionists 


TI I  E  astonishing  success  of  the  sales  of  the  late  Mrs.  Margaret 
Biddle's  collection  at  the  Galerie  Charpentier  in  Paris 
(where  a  Still-life  (No.  3)  by  Paul  Gauguin  fetched  104,000,000 
French  francs,  plus  16.7  percent  expenses)  and  of  the  late  Wilhelm 
Weinberg's  collection  at  Sotheby's  in  London,  has  made  the 
general  public  realise,  as  never  before,  the  tremendous  prestige  en- 
joyed by  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  French  school. 

There  is  every  reason  to  explain  why  the  painters  of  this 
period,  who  employed  light  colours  and  bold  design,  and  who 
chose  subjects  largely  derived  from  every  day  life,  have  won 
admirers.  After  the  initial  struggle  to  achieve  success,  their  work 
has  been  the  subject  for  ever  growing  praise.  Up  to  now, 
however,  their  paintings,  especially  in  London,  have  usually 
been  sold  privately  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that 
they  have  appeared  in  the  auction  rooms. 

In  fact,  the  French  Impressionists — Manet,  Degas,  Pissarro, 
Monet,  Renoir — began  to  command  substantial  prices  before 
the  First  World  War.  Their  charm  soon  conquered  collectors, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  where  Paul  Durand-Ruel  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  business.  It  was  there  that  collectors  like  the 
I  lavemeyers  in  New  York,  who  were  advised  by  Mary  Cassatt, 
herself  an  artist,  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  in  Chicago,  understood 
the  attractions  of  the  new  men.  It  was  their  immediate  enthusiasm 
w  hich  was  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  major 
works,  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
and  the  Art  Institute  at  Chicago. 

Their  initiative  has  been  taken  up  by  numerous  followers, 
amongst  whom  can  be  included  the  present  American  Ambas- 
sador 111  London,  Mr.  fohn  Hay  Whitney  (for  whose  collection, 
see  The  Connoisseur,  April  1956,  p.  134).  It  is  characteristic  of 
American  collectors,  that  they  moreover  should  have  continued  in 
this  direction  and  have  given  support  to  all  forms  of  modern  art. 

In  the  early  days  German  collectors  were-  also  enthusiasts  for 
modern  French  painting,  ami  before  1914  a  number  of  Berlin 
and  I  Iamburg  collectors,  spurred  on  by  Paul  Cassircr  the  well- 


known  art  dealer,  and  Meicr-Graefc,  the  art  critic,  bought  011  a 
considerable  scale.  Thus  many  notable  examples  of  Manet,  Degas 
and  Cezanne,  in  particular,  found  their  way  across  the  Rhine. 
Although  many  of  such  paintings  have  since  left  Germany,  a 
number  have  remained  in  the  museums.  In  this  connection  the 
Munich  Gallery  was  fortunate  in  so  far  as  its  director,  Hugo  von 
Tschudi,  was  an  enlightened  connoisseur,  who  even  com- 
missioned Matisse  to  paint  a  canvas  for  his  gallery. 

In  Britain,  the  taste  for  the  Impressionists  and  Post-Impression- 
ists was  never  so  widely  developed.  In  the  first  place,  English 
collectors  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  Barbizon  painters  up  to 
the  1920's,  and,  as  well,  were  concerned  to  patronise  the  English 
school.  All  the  same  a  number  of  English  buyers  were  active, 
amongst  them  Alexander  Reid,  the  founder  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Reid  and  Lefcvre,  Sir  William  Eden,  and  Captain  Hill: 
in  particular,  Degas  was  much  admired.  Moreover,  London  was 
the  site  for  the  famous  Post-Impressionist  exhibitions  of  1910  and 
19 1  -  where  Roger  Fry,  whose  lectures  and  writings  were  to  exert 
a  considerable  influence,  championed  the  younger  men.  In  these 
years,  too,  a  few  alert  collectors  like  Sir  Michael  Sadler  and  Mr. 
Maresco  Pearcc  bought  important  pictures  by  Gauguin.  It  was 
only  in  the  1920's  however,  when  Samuel  Courtauld  came  on 
the  scene,  that  a  number  of  French  nineteenth-century  paintings 
(of  which  many  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of 
Art  or  at  the  Tate  Gallery)  entered  England.  These  were  the 
days  when  it  was  still  possible  to  acquire  such  major  works  as 
Seurat's  Unc  Baignade.  Since  then  a  large  number  of  French 
nineteenth-century  pictures  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and,  as 
has  so  recently  been  seen  with  the  Weinberg  sale,  several  pic- 
tures have  now  also  returned  to  Europe  from  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  such  public  demonstrations  as  the  two  recent 
sales  referred  to  provide  striking  confirmation  of  the  great 
popularity  of  an  important  moment  in  French  painting.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  this  school,  especially  its  major  examples, 
should  not  continue  to  interest  collectors  and  general  public  alike. 


So 


I.  Odilon  Redon.  'Flower  Piece',  signed  and  dated 
1910.  Sold  at  the  Weinberg  sale  at  Sotheby's  on 
July  10th  for  £12,000.  2.  Paul  Gauguin.  'Still  Life 
with  Apples  and  Grapes'.  Bought  by  the  Mayor 
Gallery  at  the  Margaret  Riddle  sale  at  Galerie 
Charpenticr,  Paris,  on  June  14th  for  £45,000 
(including  tax).  3.  Gauguin.  'Nature  Morte  aux 
Pommes'.  Sold  at  Galerie  Charpentier  for  £104,000 
(excluding  tax).  4.  Claude  Monet.  'La  Maison 
Bleu  a  Zaandam',  painted  in  1871.  Sold  at  the 
Weinberg  sale  for  £22,000.  5.  Georges  Seurat. 
'Lc  Faucheur',  painted  in  18H4.  Sold  for  £22,000  at 
the  Weinberg  sale.  6.  Renoir.  'La  Serre'.  Painted 
before  1874.  To  be  offered  in  the  Lurcy  sale  at  the 
Parkc-Rernet  Gallery,  New  York,  on  November 
7th.  7.  Claude  Monet.  'Antibcs,  Vue  des  Jardins 
dc  La  Salis'.  Painted  in  1888.  Acquired  for  £23,000, 
including  tax,  by  the  O'Hana  Gallery  at  the  Biddle 
sale,  Paris.  8.  Toulouse-Lautrec.  'Aristide 
Bruant:  Aux  Ambassadeurs'.  Gouache,  painted 
about  1892.  To  be  sold  in  New  York  November  7th. 
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Henry  Hadley,  'Foreigner', 
and  Four  Pairs  of  his  Pistols 


The  recall  purchase  by  Her  Majesty's  Armouries,  the  lower  of 
London,  oj  a  splendid  pair  of  eighteenth-century  pistols  by  the  London 
gunmaker  Henry  Hadley,  lias  focused  unusual  attention  on  the  work  of 
this  comparatively  unknown  maker.  Four  pairs  of  his  pistols  here 
presented  not  only  illustrate  Hadley  s  skill  and  artistry,  hut  draw 
attention  to  some  interesting  features  of  his  method  of  manufacture. 
Much  of  the  following  information  is  now  published  for  the  first 
time. — Editor. 

HADLEY  hrst  appears  in  the  records  in  1735,  when  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Court  ot  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Gunmakers  and  accused  or  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  gun- 
maker  without  having  served  a  proper  apprenticeship.  The  Gun- 
makers'  Company,  which  had  been  granted  considerable  powers 
or  search  and  proof  of  handguns  in  the  London  area  by  their 
Charter  of  1638,  were  at  this  time  trying  to  gain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  trade.  They  were  also  anxious  that  all  gunmakers 
should  be  freemen  of  their  Company — a  not  unreasonable  aim. 
However,  there  were  still  many  gunmakers  who,  for  family  or 
other  reasons,  were  freemen  of  one  ot  the  many  other  London 
City  Companies.  There  were  also  some  who  had  come  to 
1  ondon  from  other  towns  or  the  country  and  owed  allegiance 
to  no  one.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  Hadley  was  one  of  the 
latter. 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  told  the  Court  that  '.  .  .  .  his  Father 
being  a  Gunmaker  he  had  a  Right  to  follow  the  Trade  by  Patri- 
mony and  at  the  same  Tyme  allowed  that  he  never  served  as  an 
Apprentice  .  .  .''  His  father  was  probably  the  Charles  Hadley 
who  is  entered  in  the  Gunmakers'  Proof  Ledger  for  1721  as  a 
'Foreigner'.  The  Court  took  all  this  into  'their  mature  Con- 
sideracons',  and  the  follow  ing  judgement  on  Hadley  is  recorded 
111  their  Minute  Book  for  the  6th  February,  1735. 

'.  .  .  .  he  has  no  Right  to  follow  the  Trade.  Resolved  that  he 
shall  follow  it  no  Longer.  With  which  he  was  called  and 
acquainted— And  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  sued  for  the 
Penalty  111  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  Company's  Bye 
Laws.' 

This  threat  was,  however,  not  carried  into  effect.  The  rebel 
gunmaker  continued  his  work,  and  in  1742  presented  his  first 
apprentice,  Robert  Yeatts,  to  the  Gunmakers.  They  registered 
him  in  their  books  as  an  apprentice  of  their  Beadle,  Samuel 
Blanckley,  and  then  handed  him  back  to  his  rightful  master  to 
learn  the  trade.  This  compromise  worked  well.  Yeatts  duly 
obtained  his  freedom  and  was  followed  by  other  apprentices 
under  similar  bindings. 

I  ladley,  by  his  own  admission,  had  no  status  in  the  trade  and 
appears  to  have  started  in  a  small  way  in  Lambeth  Street  West 
where  he  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Gunmakers  by 

'I  .1111  indebted  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gunmakers  for  permission  to 
examine  their  records  in  the  Guildhall  Library  Muniment  Room,  from  which  this 
extract  and  other  information  on  freeman  and  apprentices  has  been  taken. 


BY  HOWARD  L.  BLACKMORE,  F.S.A. 

working  near  their  Proof  House.2  Thereafter,  in  1743,  he  moved 
to  Leman  Street  near  the  Minories.3  Here  he  was  in  a  recognised 
centre  of  an  industry  which  had  been  established  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I.  It  was  directed  mainly  to  the  supply  of 
military  arms  for  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  the  East  India 
Company,  yet  Hadley  does  not  seem  to  have  played  a  prominent 
part  in  this  type  of  work.  In  1749  he  vacated  his  workshop  in 
Leman  Street  and  transferred  his  activities  to  the  west  end  of 
London  where  he  could  command  a  wealthy  patronage  and  give 
full  vent  to  his  talents.  A  return  of  gunmakers  made  to  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  in  1755  records  his  address  as  being  at  Suffolk 
Street  off  the  Strand.4  Here  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1773. 

The  art  of  a  gunmaker  of  Hadley's  class  embraced  several 
crafts  and  it  was  unusual  for  the  workshop  of  one  master  to  be 
able  to  produce  a  decorated  firearm  jointly  embodying  the  work 
of  a  barrel-forger,  a  lock-smith,  a  wood  carver,  a  steel  engraver 
and  a  silversmith.  Hadley  was  probably  an  assembler  of  parts 
made  to  his  order  by  such  outworkers.  Known  as  a  stocker,  or 
setter-up,  he  was  no  mean  artist  himself  if  we  assume  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  beautiful  carving  and  inlaid  work  on  the 
walnut  stocks  of  the  pistols  here  illustrated.  I  have  chosen  these 
pistols,  four  pairs  in  all,  not  only  because  of  their  excellent 
quality  but  because  of  the  remarkable  similarity  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  The  first  and  finest  pair,  now  in  the  R.  T.  Gwynn 
Collection,  bears  on  its  escutcheon  plate  the  arms  of  the  Clerks 
of  Penicuik  [Or,  a  fess  cliequey,  azure  and  argent,  between  two 
crescents  in  chief  gules  and  a  boar's  head  in  base  sable).  The  escutcheon 
is  charged  with  a  crescent  indicating  a  second  son.  This  must 
refer  to  George,  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Clerk,  who  became 
the  4th  Baronet  and  died  in  1784. 

The  second  pair,  now  in  the  Tower  of  London  Armouries,  are 
almost  identical,  although  not  quite  as  long.  They  are  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  George  Spencer,  4th  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(1739-1817),  whose  family  crest  is  engraved  on  the  escutcheon 
plate  (Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  griffin  s  head  between  two  unngs 
expanded  argent,  gorged  with  a  bar  gemelle  gules,  tinned  gold). 

Both  pairs  of  pistols  are  embellished  with  heavy  silver 
mounts  of  the  same  design,  consisting  of  various  military 
trophies  dominated  by  the  figure  ot  Britannia.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  this  fine  silver  work  bears  any  hallmark  or  maker's  mark. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations  (No.  1)  the  mounts  on  both 
pairs  are  identical  except  for  slight  variations  in  the  engraving. 
Small  differences  are  also  apparent  111  the  silver  wire  and  plaque 
work  on  the  stocks.  These  are  delicately  carved  in  the  rococo 
stvle  and  are  clearly  from  the  same  pattern. 

The  barrels  of  these  two  pairs  are  also  alike  and  happily  in  near 
pristine  state,  with  much  of  the  original  deep  blueing  still  intact. 
Set  against  this  rich  colour  is  a  vivid  gold  decoration  which  is  a 

2  Guildhall  Library  Muniment  Room  Land  Tax  Assessment  Book,  MS.  6015. 
:i  Ibid. 

4G.L.M.R.  Minute  Booh  of  the  Gunmakers  Company.  MS.  5220. 
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6(a)  and  (b).  The  two  types  of 
silver  buttplates.  (a)  in  the  Gwynn 
Collection  and  the  Tower  pairs, 
6b      (b)  in  the  Windsor  pairs. 


copy  of  the  marks  found  on  Spanish  gun  barrels.  It  was  not  un- 
common for  English  gunmakcrs  to  use  Spanish  barrels,  which 
were  famous  for  their  accuracy  and  beauty.  Here,  however,  was 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  copy  them,  the  octagonal  part  of  the 
barrel  being  studded  with  a  stylised  version  of  the  star  mark  cf 
the  Madrid  gunmakcr  Geronimo  Fernandez  and  the  flower 
mark  of  Pedro  Esteva  of  Barcelona.5  Hadley's  own  mark  is 
stamped  deep  into  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  the  words  H.  HAD- 
LEY  LONDON  being  divided  into  two  marks  in  the  Spanish 
fashion.  The  effect  of  this  barrel  is  enhanced  by  a  gold  touch  hole 
and  priming  pan  at  one  end  and  a  star-shaped  gold  foresight  at 
the  other. 

The  locks  on  both  pairs  have  the  graceful  swan  neck  cocks 
popular  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  pair  in  the 
Tower  of  London  are  lightly  chiselled  with  a  floral  motif  and  a 
scene  with  an  angel  and  a  cherub  with  books  and  instruments 
suggestive  of  the  Arts,  whilst  Mr.  Gwynn's  pair  arc  engraved 
w  ith  a  panoply  of  arms  more  in  keeping  with  the  design  of  the 
silver  garniture.  On  all  these  locks,  Hadley's  signature  appears 
on  the  lower  bevel  edge  of  the  lock  plate.  Apart  from  their 
decoration,  the  locks  are  precision  made  and  incorporate  a  sliding 
safety  catch.  This  attention  to  practical  detail  is  also  found  in  the 
construction  of  the  larger  screws,  which  have  a  square  socket 
cut  in  their  heads  for  a  special  screwdriver,  instead  of  the  con- 
ventional slot  for  use  with  a  bladed  tool.  Mr.  Gwynn's  pistols 
have  several  features  not  found  on  the  others.  Their  triggers  are 
of  the  'hair'  or  'set'  type.  That  is  to  say,  the  pistols  could  be  fired 
in  the  normal  way:  or  the  trigger  could  be  first  pushed  forward  to 
set  it  and  then  the  slightest  touch  or  hair  would  release  it,  to 
operate  a  hidden  spring-loaded  trigger  w  hich  m  turn  set  off  tin- 
lock  mechanism.  One  ot  the  pistols  has  a  special  ramrod  head, 

5  Sec  W.  Keith  Neal,  Spanish  Gnus  and  Pistols,  London  1955,  p.  oy. 


which  has  been  enlarged  so  that,  when  unscrewed,  it  forms  a 
powder  charger  and  measure  carrying  the  correct  charge  for  the 
barrels. 

Two  other  pairs  of  pistols  by  Hadley,  in  the  collection  ot  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  are,  surprisingly,  not  of 
such  fine  quality  as  the  foregoing;  although  they  were  at  one 
time  in  the  collection  of  King  George  III.  The  stocks  are  not 
inlaid  with  silver  wire  and  the  silver  mounts  are  not  so  elaborate. 
They  are  nevertheless  tine  examples.  The  barrels  are  again  made 
to  simulate  the  Spanish  style,  and  one  pair  (No.  475)  has  a  silver 
instead  of  gold  foresight.  Their  particular  interest  lies  in  the 
problem  presented  by  their  silver  mounts.  Although  different  in 
design  from  the  first  two  pairs,  they  are  also  identical  with  each 
other,  except  for  the  escutcheon  plates.  Despite  this,  they  are 
stamped  with  different  makers'  marks. 

On  the  larger  pair  (No.  794)  which  bears  the  crest  ot  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  are  the  London  hallmarks  for  1758  and  the  mark 
J  A  in  cursive  lettering.  This  mark  w  as  registered  with  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  by  Jeremiah  Ashley  in  1740  and  his  address 
given  as  Green  Street.6  The  smaller  pair  (No.  475),  which  is  en- 
graved with  an  H  under  a  ducal  crown  carries  the  mark  of  |K 
which  has  been  attributed  to  John  King.  Although  this  mark  was 
not  registered  at  Goldsmiths  Hall  until  1785,  when  the  owner 
was  described  as  a  plateworker  ot  Fore  Street,7  there  was  a  )ohn 
King  who  became  .1  freeman  ot  the  Goldsmiths  in  1757/  This 
may  have  been  the  same  man  who  appears  in  the  City  Kate 
Books  at  Little  Britain  from  [771-1785  and  is  described  in  a 
Parliamentary  return  ot  1773  as  a  plateworker  at  No.  73.  But  it  is 

6  Willi. nn  Chaffer,  Gilda  Anrifabromm,  London  1883,  p.  iNi. 

7  Ibid,  p.  1 90. 

s  tins  information  was  kindly  supplied  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Worshipful 
Comp.un  ot  ( iolcismiths. 
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7(a)  to  (d).  The  Spanish  type  barrels  used  on  all  four  pairs:  (a)  the  Gwynn  Collection 
pair  (b)  the  Tower  of  London  pair,  (c)  Windsor  Castle  pair  No.  475,  (d)  Windsor  Castle 
pair  No.  794. 
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9.  An  extract  from  Hadley's  Will  (Somerset  House  BARGRAVE  269), 
which  suggests  an  identification  of  the  name  of  the  engraver  whose  work 
is  a  feature  of  the  pistols  concerned.  All  his  estate  was  left  to  his  'Good 
and  Trusty  Friends  John  Jourdain  .  .  .  and  William  Sharpe  .  .  .  London 
Engravers'. 


not  clear  whether  it  was  this  John  King  or  a  son  who  then  moved 
to  Fore  Street  and  registered  the  mark  in  1785.  The  rate  books 
show  a  John  King,  not  necessarily  the  goldsmith  of  course,  in 
Moor  Lane,  a  turning  out  of  Fore  Street,  from  1785-1796. 
Laking,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Windsor  Collection,  states  that 
these  pistols  are  hallmarked  for  the  year  1789.  Yet  I  found  the 
date  letter  on  them  to  be  indecipherable.  I  would  suggest  a  date 
nearer  1760. 

Several  dated  firearms  decorated  by  these  two  silversmiths  are 
in  existence.  The  date  of  the  last  one  by  Ashley,  which  I  can 
trace,  is  1765  and  the  earliest  one  by  John  King  is  in  the  same  year. 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  John  King  took 
over  the  silversmith's  work  on  Hadley's  pieces  from  Ashley. 

What  is  so  puzzling  is  that  these  identical  pieces  of  silver  should 
bear  different  maker's  marks.  A  silversmith  worked  from  an 
artist's  design  and  it  is  feasible  that  a  gunmaker  liking  one  design 
would  insist  that  a  new  silversmith  should  adopt  it.  Even  so,  one 
would  expect  to  see  certain  differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  work.  These  silver  mounts,  however,  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  same  mould.  As  with  the  first  two  pairs  of  pistols  and 
also  on  other  pistols  made  by  Hadley,  the  only  difference  lies  in 
the  minute  details  of  the  engraving.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  silversmiths  Ashley  and  King  were  only  responsible  for 
finishing  the  castings  supplied  by  other  tradesmen,  who  main- 
tained the  continuity  of  Hadley's  choice  of  design. 

In  trying  to  identify  the  craftsmen  responsible  tor  the  wood- 
work and  steelwork  we  have  even  less  data  on  which  to  work. 
Under  the  sideplate  of  one  of  the  Tower  of  London  pistols  the 
initials  TM  are  stamped  on  the  stock.  One  is  tempted  to  attribute 
these  to,  say,  Thomas  Mead  the  Younger,  who  became  a  free- 
man of  the  Gunmakers  Company  in  1749  and  applied  for  the 
post  of  Armourer  to  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  in 
1 777. 9  Yet  they  could  just  as  well  have  been  the  initials  of  one 
of  Hadley's  own  workmen,  perhaps  Theobald  Michell  who  wit- 
nessed his  will.  As  for  the  barrels,  the  only  marks  found  on  them 
are  those  of  the  Gunmakers  Company  in  proof  stamped  on  the 
underside.  These  are  the  normal  view  and  proof  marks  (V  and  GP 
under  a  Crown)  together  withathird  mark  of  an  F  underaCrown. 
This  mark,  which  has  puzzled  collectors  tor  many  years,  has  been 

9  G.  Goold  Walker,  The  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  London  [926,  p.  173. 


described  for  want  of  better  information,  as  the  mark  of  a  fic- 
titious barrel-maker  by  the  name  of  Foad,  but  in  tact,  it  was  the 
mark  used  by  the  Proof  Master  to  indicate  that  the  barrel  had  been 
proved  for  a  'Foreigner'  or  person  who  was  not  a  Freeman.  As 
Hadley  was  such  a  'Foreigner',  the  use  of  this  mark,  which  is  found 
on  most  of  his  guns,  does  suggest  that  he  made  the  barrels. 

There  is,  however,  a  flintlock  fowling  piece  by  Hadley  in  the 
Windsor  Castle  Collections  (No.  427)  which  has  a  fine  barrel  by 
Thomas  Hudson.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  to  some  extent, 
Hudson  followed  Hadley's  movements.  In  1735,  having  been  an 
apprentice  of  George  Halt  hide,  he  became  a  freeman  of  the  Gun- 
makers, working  just  off  the  Mmories  in  Glasshouse  Yard.  By 
1755  the  same  return  which  listed  Hadley  shows  that  he,  too, 
had  moved  westward.  His  address  is  given  as  Temple  Bar  and  in 
1771  the  death  of  a  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same  parish  of  St. 
Clements,  Dane,  is  recorded  in  Somerset  House  (ADMIN.  1771). 
Another  link  between  the  two  is  Hudson's  association  with  the 
Birmingham  branch  of  the  Hadley  family.  Thomas  Hadley,  son 
of  Thomas,  a  gunsmith  of  Birmingham,  was  apprenticed  to  him 
in  1 750.  There  is  no  record  ot  this  Hadley  taking  up  his  freedom 
and,  no  doubt,  he  returned  to  his  father's  business  in  Birmingham 
when  he  had  completed  his  time.  His  father  died  in  1766  (Somer- 
set House  TYNDALL  1 8  i)  and  he  carried  on  the  business.  It  was, 
apparently,  he  who  was  indicted  tor  riot  and  conspiracy  in  1774. 10 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  got  over  this  trouble  and  during  the 
last  quarter  ot  the  century  was  one  of  the  contractors  to  the 
Ordnance. 

In  contrast,  Henry  Hadley  appears  to  have  died  without  issue. 
His  Will  (Somerset  House  BARGRAVE  269  an  extract  from 
which  is  here  shown),  while  giving  no  clue  to  his  relationship 
with  the  other  Hadleys,  does  offer  an  identification  of  the  name 
of  the  engraver  whose  work  is  a  feature  of  his  pistols.  All  his 
estate  was  left  to  his  'Good  and  Trusty  Friends  John  Jourdain  of 
the  City  ot  London  Esqr  and  William  Sharpe  ot  the  Little 
Minones  London  Ingraver'  in  trust  for  his  niece  Mary  Fair- 
brother.  This  William  Sharpe  was  a  member  of  a  gunmaking 
dynasty  which  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
made  a  freeman  ot  the  Gunmakers  in  1734  by  patrimony,  and 
continued  the  family  business  of  gun  engraving  which  embraced 
all  aspects  of  the  trade  from  the  simple  numbering  of  military 
weapons  to  the  elaborate  finishing  ot  tine  quality  arms.  He  was 
also  a  freeman  ot  the  Lorriners  Company  and  in  1756  was  in- 
cluded in  their  Livery  List."  The  high  quality  ot  his  work  was 
recognised  in  1762  when  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  en- 
graving the  great  seal  ot  the  Master  General  ot  the  Ordnance 
at  a  cost  of  six  guineas.12 

He  died  in  1786  (Somerset  House  NORFOLK  55),  but  his 
talent  was  inherited  by  his  son  William  who,  forsaking  the  gun 
trade,  became  the  foremost  picture  engraver  of  his  time.  Set 
against  his  associates'  background  of  family  history  and  City 
Company  tradition,  Hadley's  own  career  seems  very  much  that 
of  a  lone  star  and  it  is  all  the  more  to  his  credit  that  he  should 
have  risen  to  such  prominence  in  his  craft. 

/  should  like  to  thank  Sir  James  Mann,  Master  oj  the  lower  of 
London  Armouries,  lor  kindly  allowing  me  to  examine  the  pistols  at 
Windsor  Castle;  Mr.  A.  N.  Kennard  for  information  on  the  pair  in 
the  'Tower;  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Gwynn  who  first  drew  my  attention  to 
Hadley's  work.  Mr.  (Aande  Blair  has  also  read  this  article  and  made 
several  helpful  suggestions. 

10  Calendar  of  Home  ( )ffice  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  1773-1775,  p.  297. 

11  A  List  of  the  Liverymen  oj  the  Several  Companies  oj  the  City  of  London  (1756). 

12  Public  Record  Office,  Minute  Hook  of  the  Hoard  of  Ordnance,  W.O.  47/^0 
30th  Nov.  1762. 
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CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH  'BEAU   L I V R E '  —  3 

The  Engravings  by  Krol 

for  Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques' 


AB  R  A  M  KROL,  a  naturalised  Frenchman  of  the  Ecolc 
-  dc  Paris,  is  a  classic  example  of  the  artist  who  stumbles  by 
chance  on  what  proves  to  be  a  real  vocation.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  family  antecedents  or  environment  to  suggest  the  suit- 
ability of  an  artistic  career.  His  parents,  strict  Jews,  were  com- 
fortably off,  and  it  was  partly  to  satisfy  their  ambitions  for  him 
that  he  left  his  native  Poland  in  [938,  aged  nineteen,  to  follow  a 
course  in  civil  engineering  in  France.  His  adolescence,  though 
happy  enough,  seemed  empty  of  purpose.  With  charming  in- 
genuousness he  confesses  that  it  was  not  without  resemblance  to 
that  portrayed  in  the  Italian  film  'I  Vitclloni'  but  against  this  we 
must  set  the  account  he  gives  of  it  in  his  prose-poem  La  Fiancee 
ilu  Septieme  four  (1955),  the  engravings  to  which,  quite  apart 
from  their  beauty  as  works  of  art,  throw  considerable  light  on 
his  childish  memories  in  the  particular  idiom  of  poetic  realism 
he  has  made  his  own.  His  early  familiarity  with,  and  passionate 
interest  in,  the  Jewish  Old  Testament — his  father  was  an  authority 
on  the  Talmud — was  the  all-important  influence,  and  such  it  has 
remained.  The  picturesque  and  moving  ceremonies  of  his  creed 
made  a  no  less  profound  impression  on  his  youthful  years.  These 
elements  are  implicit  in  his  engravings  for  many  of  his  books 
including  the  recent  suite  for  Racine's  Athalie  as  well  as  the 
'Song  of  Songs'  in  this  new  French  translation  by  the  Belgian, 
David  Scheinert.  Nor  is  this  development  of  poetic  imagination 
to  be  confused  with  technical  virtuosity.  It  is  the  key  to  Krol's 
personality  and  permeates  his  whole  work,  above  all  that  which 
draws  its  inspiration  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  His  engravings  are  effective  on  the  smallest  scale  as  the 
present  reproductions  from  the  Cantique  des  Cantiques  (actual 
size)  testify.  He  has  a  wonderful  eye  that  never  seeks  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  lens.  Note  the  admirable  combination  of  realistic 
and  decorative  elements  in  the  engraving  (No.  1)  which  depicts 
the  woman  opening  the  door  to  her  'well-beloved'.  The  gco- 
metricised  idiom  of  the  background  figures  is  likewise  a  feature 
of  many  of  Krol's  larger  engravings,  including  those  for  his 
Project  for  a  Hamlet  (so  far  unpublished).  His  use  of  pictorial 
symbol  is  emotive  and  lyrical  and  invites  comparison  with  that 
of  Chagall  whose  Semitic  background  and  racial  outlook  he 
shares.  Neither  of  these  artists  show  any  inclination  for  that  flight 
into  abstraction  which  is  typically  Gallic. 

We  distinguish  broadly  between  the  intellectual  or  analytical, 
and  the  intuitive,  painter — the  Seurats  as  opposed  to  the  Van 
Goghs.  One  can  make  a  similar  distinction  in  engraving.  Krol, 
for  example,  has  more  affinity  with  the  Blake  and  Samuel 
Palmer  approach — allowing,  of  course,  for  differences  of  period 
and  technique — than  that,  say,  of  Piranesi,  who,  like  Roger 
Vieillard  in  our  own  time,  remains  essentially  classical  even  in  his 
most  surrealist  mood.  Certain  horrific  engravings  in  Krol's 
Apocalypse  (1952)  are  in  the  spirit  of  Blake's  Six-footed  Serpent, 
and,  111  a  lyrical  vein,  Krol's  treatment  of  the  dancers  on  the 
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I.  'I  rose  to  open  to  my  beloved.' 

goblet  which  forms  the  end-piece,  (No.  2)  and  the  row  of 
maidens  hand  in  hand  (No.  3)  recalls  the  linear  rhythms  of 
Blake's  'Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins'.  This  engraving  (No.  3)  is 
based  on  contrasts  of  line  and  textures.  The  nervous,  free  line  of 
the  dancers  is  opposed  to  stylisation  of  the  goat  and  the  doves. 
The  weight  and  rich  texture  of  the  tree-trunk  and  thistle  contrast 
with  the  delicate  pattern  of  the  dancers.  Yet  the  result  is  perfectly 
homogeneous. 

Krol's  skill  as  a  wood-engraver  enables  him  to  set  off  work  in 
one  medium  by  that  in  another  in  the  same  book.  The  Cantique 
des  Cantiques  is  enriched  in  this  way.  It  carries  a  wood-engraved 
design  on  the  cover — the  horizontal,  Italian  format,  which  the 
artist  prefers — solid  black  on  white,  seven  decorative  initial 
letters  and  three  culs-de-lampe.  All  of  these,  black  relieved  with 
white,  or  solid  black,  are  masterpieces  of  small-scale  decoration 
and  form  an  attractive  embellishment  to  the  letterpress,  set  in  a 
handsome  Garamond  lower  case,  small  caps  or  italic  according 
to  the  speaker.  But  to  return  to  Krol  the  man.  I  le  left  the 
University  of  Caen  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  joined  the  Foreign 
Legion.  Demobilized  a  year  later  at  Avignon  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  living,  he  took  a  job  as  a  garage-hand  in 
the  same  town.  There  happened  to  be  a  wood-carver's  workshop 
in  the  street  of  the  garage  and  Krol  watched  the  old  craftsman 
at  work.  Spellbound,  he  realised  at  once  that  this  was  his  own 
vocation.  At  the  local  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  where  he  next 
presented  himself  to  follow  the  'coins  de  dimanche',  he  was 
required  to  model  an  oak-leaf  for  casting  in  plaster,  the  customary 
(ask  tor  the  beginner.  I  le  caught  sight  of  Beethoven's  death-mask 
hanging  up  in  the  studio;  he  would  start  by  modelling  that  or 
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3.  'For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past.' 


ANTIQUE 


DES  CANTIQURS,  QUI  EST  DE  CHELOMOH 
On'il  m'embrasse  avec  les  baisers  de  sa  bouche,  car 


rontispiece. 


5.  Opening  page. 
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How  beuutiful  are  thy  feet.' 


I  1  -e 


7.  'Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  love." 
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nothing.  He  won  his  point.  Although  he  had  still  to  work  on 
el  days,  Ins  life  had  now  taken  on  a  sense  of  direction.  I  le  took 
up  painting,  developed  his  interest  in  nnisie  and  literature, 
visited  galleries  and  museums.  This  period  of  calm  was  inter- 
rupted in  1944  by  the  news  that  Jews  were  being  rounded  up  for 
deportation.  Armed  with  false  papers,  Krol  fled  to  Paris  where 
he  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  more  congenial  way  of 
earning  his  living,  as  a  turner.  Two  years  later  he  held  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  paintings  at  the  Galerie  Katia  Granoff.  I  le  then 
took  up  copper-engraving,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  be- 
friended by  the  animal-engraver,  Joseph  Hecht,  whose  great 
skill,  modesty  and  integrity  made  a  profound  impression  on  this 
tvventy-five-year-old  beginner.  I  le  recalls  that  when  he  asked 
I  lecht  how  many  engravings  he  had  clone,  the  master  replied 
'a  hundred  and  fifty  too  many'.  It  tells  us  something  of  both  these 
men  that  I  lecht,  feeling  that  his  talent  was  inadequate  for 
portraiture  should  have  commissioned  Krol  to  engrave  his 
portrait  for  a  series  of  'Portraits  d' artistes'.  It  was  successful 
enough  to  encourage  the  artist  to  produce  a  series  of  his  own, 
twelve  engraved  portraits,  published  in  1951.  A  more  recent 
one  appears  as  a  frontispiece  to  I  le  de  Morosin  (1954).  It  is  of  the 
author  of  the  work,  Jean  Cassou,  Director  of  the  Musee  d'Art 
Moderne  in  Paris.  Krol's  first  engravings  for  the  'beau  livre'  had 
been  engravings  tor  La  Creation  (chapter  1  of  Genesis)  published 
by  Manuel  Bruker  in  1 950.  With  the  personages  and  poetry  of  the 
Bible  he  felt  he  was  on  familiar  ground.  In  his  own  artistic 
experience  it  replaced  the  classical,  mediterranean  background 
which  is  every  Frenchman's  heritage.  Living  in  this  country  of 
Descartes  where  'la  mesure  devenait  unc  passion  nouvelle  a 
laquelle  meme  le  genie  se  plaisait  a  obeir'  he  could  not  but  be 
aware  of  this  lack.  Indeed,  in  a  conscious  or  unconscious  urge  to 
assimilate  this  missing  element,  he  gcometricises  furiously  in 
some  of  the  engravings  for  Hamlet.  In  the  'Players'  scene'  and 
in  the  'funeral  cortege,'  for  example,  he  explores  the  intersection 
of  planes  in  a  Villonesque  manner.  There  is  never,  however,  any 
likelihood  of  his  rejecting  the  symbolism  inherent  in  his  own  race 
for  that  of  its  neighbour,  Egypt.  Just  as  hieratic  stylisation  exists 
side  by  side  with  organic,  popular  realism  in  the  art  of  ancient 
Egypt,  a  parallel  fusion  of  the  same  two  elements  is  to  be  found  in 
Krol's  line-engravings.  It  is  an  immediately  striking  f  eature  of  his 
large-scale,  separate  engravings.  I  have  in  mind  a  Descent  from  the 
dross  (17  cm.  60  cm.).  In  an  open-air  setting  a  bicycle  leans 
against  a  tree,  a  woman  sits  knitting  (one  of  the  Marys),  a  peasant 
carrying  significantly  a  dead  cockerel,  like  one  of  the  people  in 
Auden's  poem,  'Le  Musee  des  Beaux-Arts',  on  a  similar  theme, 
just  walks  dully  along'.  This  transposition  of  an  ancient  tragedy 
to  our  own  time  is  no  more  an  attempt  at  a  theatrical  tour  de 
force  than,  say,  Stanley  Spencer's  'Resurrection'.  Again,  in 
Krol's  engravings  tor  the  Cantique  des  Cantiqnes  one  recognises 
discreet  anachronisms  in  the  realistic  elements  side  by  side  with 
conventional  and  hieratic  idioms.  The  roebuck  and  the  falcon 
of  the  frontispiece  (No.  4)  are  related  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
ancient  Egypt,  and  the  artist  successfully  integrates  them  with 
other  ideographs  to  compose  the  Hebrew  words  for  the  'Song 
of  Songs'  (Shir  Hashirime).  Krol  is  extremely  conscious  of  the 
pictorial  and  symbolic  value  of  the  Hebrew  consonants.  In  each 
of  his  twenty-two  engravings  in  his  book  Hommage  a  FEcriture 
(1954),  his  own  text,  he  invests  each  Hebrew  consonant  with  a 
semi-realistic  or  fanciful  animal  or  bird-form.  This  preoccupa- 
tion with  ancient  alphabets  comes  well  from  an  engraver  so 
qualified  by  race  and  endowment  to  illuminate,  as  he  does,  'le 
moment  miraculeux  de  l'ccriture  .  .  .  cehu  ou  Ton  surprend  la 
metamorphose  d  un  oiseau  en  voyelle'.  A  corresponding  com- 
bination of  freedom  and  discipline  can  be  seen  in  the  opening 


page  of  the  Cantique  des  Cantiqnes  (No.  5).  The  initial  'C'  and 
illustration  — one  engraved  copper-plate — harmonize  perfectly 
with  the  text,  impeccably  printed  on  an  Auvergne  paper,  and 
one  should  not  omit,  at  this  point  to  praise  the  typographer, 
M.  Durocher,  and  the  printer  of  the  engravings,  M.  Rigall,  for 
their  share  in  this  little  masterpiece.  Krol's  use  of  interior  lines 
sometimes  reminds  one  of  engraved  Etruscan  bronze  mirrors. 
They  are  sometimes  mainly  decorative,  as  on  the  limbs  of  the 
woman  (No.  5)  and  the  male  limbs  (No.  6)  or  may  indicate  a 
change  of  plane,  as  on  a  woman's  chin  in  the  engraving  of  the 
two  heads  (No.  7). 

Krol  has  always  exploited  the  geometric  line  from  the  period 
of  the  engravings  for  Lorca's  Chant  Fnnebre  (1950)  to  Athalie 
(1956).  Sometimes  the  effects  are  surrealistic  and  terrifying 
(Apocalypse),  but  in  small-scale  detail,  as  in  the  depiction  of  the 
sun  (No.  5)  or  the  star  above  the  woman's  head  (No.  1),  they  are 
wholly  charming.  His  odd  'match-stalk'  figures  serve  to  empha- 
size their  contrast  with  the  rounded  contours  of  the  other 
characters.  Furthermore  these  robot-like  forms  in  the  last- 
mentioned  engraving  underline  their  inhuman  cruelty  and  their 
ultimate  insignificance.  Elongated,  as  they  arc  in  another  of 
Krol's  subjects,  a  procession  before  the  litter  of  King  Solomon, 
they  lend  a  hieratic  dignity  to  the  ceremonial  theme. 

Engraving  is  the  purest  of  media,  and  Krol  is  always  conscious 
of  its  kinship  with  the  low  relief  and  the  medallion  in  which  the 
spaces  left  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  design.  His  re- 
stricted use  of  parallel  lines  for  shading  enhances  this  resemblance, 
emphasizing  the  contours  and  enriching  the  texture  at  the  same 
tune.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  engraving  of  the  Shulamite 
dancing  in  the  vineyard  (No.  6)  to  her  beloved  who  plays  the 
pipe. 

Krol  conveys  the  emotion  inherent  in  the  subject  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  In  the  last-mentioned  engraving  the  lyrical  mood  is 
inherent  in  the  interplay  of  curve  and  gesture,  underlined  by  the 
symbolism  of  the  roebuck  and  bird.  The  engraving  to  the  eighth 
chapter  ('O  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother':  No.  6)  forms  a 
tender  climax  to  the  poem.  The  elements  of  decoration  are  many 
but  none  are  mannered  or  meaningless.  Note  how  well  they  are 
integrated  into  the  design  of  the  two  heads  ('Behold,  thou  art  fair, 
my  love' :  No.  7)  enriched  with  the  formally  treated  hair,  the 
woman's  pendant  earrings,  the  minute  animals,  vine-leaf  and 
branch  forming  an  exquisite  harmony  with  the  Hebrew  charac- 
ters in  the  border.  The  spiky  trees — nostalgic  memories  of  the 
vine  slopes  of  Provence — on  the  opening  page  (No.  5)  contrast 
with  the  curves  and  slope  sympathetically  with  the  italic  type. 

Krol's  great  talent  was  recognised  by  the  award  of  the  Prix 
Daragnes  for  his  engravings  for  the  Apocalypse.  His  work, 
engraving,  painting  and  tapestry,  is  represented  in  galleries  and 
museums  (including  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  in  seven 
world  capitals.  To  look  at  the  present  book  and  other  works 
engraved  by  him  is  to  explore  a  mind  nurtured  in  a  culture  and 
tradition  that  is  rich  in  the  symbolism  of  the  Near-East  and  also 
to  realise  that  Krol  never  allows  the  literary  element  to  dominate 
purely  aesthetic  considerations.  This  is  due  not  a  little  to  his 
early  contact  with  I  lecht  and  the  ambiance  of  the  Paris  school  of 
peintres-graveurs.  There  is  moreover  little  that  Krol  does  not 
know  about  the  modern  'beau  livre',  being  author-publisher  of 
two  and  editor-producer  of  six  other  publications:  this,  quite 
apart  from  all  the  engravings  on  wood  and  copper  which  include 
many  initial-letters  and  decorative  vignettes  and  tail-pieces. 
The  Cantique  des  Cantiqnes  shows  Krol  in  his  most  poetic  vein. 
He  himself  has  said  apropos  book-engraving:  'Among  manual 
professions  ours  is  the  one  which  is  most  continually  111  contact 
with  human  thought  in  its  noblest  manifestation — the  word  . 
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FANTIN  LATOUR.  ETUDE  D'HORTEN- 
SIAS,  Canvas,  I5f     i6|  inches  (39  x  42  cms.) 

In  the  possession  of  Marlborough  Fine  Art,  Ltd.,  r8, 
Old  Bond  Street,  London,  IV.  1. 
If  ever  an  artist  was  born  to  paint  flowers  it  was 
Fantin  Latour:  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  done  so  well  by  the  Dutchmen  Fantin 
found  a  way  to  depict  them  no  less  beautifully 
and  yet  with  a  distinct  French  accent.  Nor  did  he 
call  himself  'The  God  of  Flowers',  as  did  Simon 
Verelst.  This  study  of  hortensias,  so  perfectly 
observed,  constructed  and  coloured  exudes  the 
very  spirit  of  these  delicate  blossoms.  The  picture 
is  recorded  in  Mme.  Fantin  Latour's  Catalogue 
(No.  454)  and  was  sold  at  the  Buckler  Sale  in 
1906.  It  comes  from  the  Sir  Leicester  Harmsworth 
Collection  and  is  dated  1870,  a  year  of  historical 
interest  both  for  France,  and  for  Fantin.  The 
Franco-Prussian  war  began  on  15th  July,  1870, 
and  the  Salon  of  that  year  contained  two  of  the 
artist's  most  important  works,  the  Mile  Dubourg 
(his  future  wife)  and  her  sister,  and  the  large 
L 'Atelier  aux  Batignolles,  which  shows  Manet, 
Monet,  Renoir  and  Zola  together.  The  latter 
picture  made  Fan  tin's  reputation.  The  artist  hoped 
to  do  some  great  things  tor  the  next  salon,  but  the 
war  intervening  frustrated  his  plans.  Writing  from 
Paris  to  his  friend,  Edward  Edwards,  Fantin  says: 
'FIcre  everything  is  stopped,  money  tails,  and 
commissions,  too.'  There  was  some  talk  of  his 
coming  to  England,  but  Fantin  remained  in 
Paris  during  the  siege. 


PIERRE  BONNARD.  THE  YOUNG  FRUIT- 
SELLER,  Canvas,  2o|  x  174  inches  (60  x  45 
cms.) 

//;  the  possession  of  Marlborough  Fine  Art,  Ltd.,  i.X, 
Old  Bond  Street,  Loudon,  W.l. 

Among  the  artists  who  derived  from  the  theory  and 
practice  of  French  impressionism,  but  avoided 
extremes,  Bonnard  is  pre-eminent  for  his  interpre- 
tations ot  natural  effect.  Whatever  he  does  is 
authentic,  tor  he  was  an  exquisite  colourist  and  his 
lyrical  touch,  though  spontaneous  and  sometimes 
haphazard,  expresses  a  sincere,  unsophisticated 
attitude.  The  Young  Fruitscller  is  typical  ot  his  power 
to  illuminate  a  simple  theme  with  an  original  tech- 
nique. This  is  the  kind  of  modern  picture  that  pleases 
the  eve  without  battling  the  mind;  tor  Bonnard's 
own  pleasure  in  the  subject  is  conveyed  at  once  to 
the  spectator.  We  do  not  expect  from  Bonnard 
classical  and  precise  drawing  that  not  infrequently 
leads  to  literalism  and  restricts  the  inspiration.  So 
sensitive  a  touch  as  his  eou\e\  never  be  submerged  in 
academic  platitudes,  and  throughout  his  life  the 
artist  preserved  a  creative  vision,  steering  a  middle 
course  between  what  had  been  done  in  the  past  and 
what  was  being  done  by  his  more  revolutionary 
contemporaries.  I  he  artist's  genius  tor  charm  and  his 
essentially  Gallic  mood  make  his  works  ,1  constant 
delight.  lie  was  bom  111  [867  and  died  111  1047.  The 
Young  Fruitseller  was  included  in  the  Milan,  1955 
collective  exhibition  of  Bonnard's  works. 
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Richard  Ovey  and  the  rise  of 
the  London  'Furniture-Printers' 


By  PETER  FLOUD 


This  is  the  third  of  a  scries  of  six  exclusive  Connoisseur  articles  hy 
Peter  Floud,  Keeper  of  Circulation,  the  I  'ktoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Morris,  Senior  Research  Assistant,  dealing  with 
English  furnishing  fabrics  printed  from  wood  blocks  between  1790  and 

18 10.  It  is  devoted  to  designs  commissioned  by  Richard  Ovey,  the 
most  influential  of  the  Loudon  merchants  at  that  date. 

TT  has  often  been  implied  that  one  of  the  factors  most  directly 
i- responsible  for  the  deterioration  in  standards  of  taste  in  interior 
decoration  at  the  end  ot  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  rise  of  a 
new  class  of  middleman  in  the  form  ot  the  commercial  up- 
holsterer, interposed  between  the  linen-draper  or  furniture- 
maker  and  the  private  customer.  Indeed,  Maria  Edgeworth's 
amusing  description  of  the  antics  ot  the  egregious  Mr.  Soho  in 
The  Absentee  (1809)  is  proof  of  a  contemporary  consciousness  of 
this  change.  A  parallel  development  which  has  received  less 
attention  was  the  rise  ot  the  so-called  'furniture-printer'  as  an 
extra  link  in  the  commercial  chain,  and  as  the  main  initiator  of 
changes  ot  fashion  in  printed  furniture  fibrics.  The  records  which 
form  the  basis  ot  this  scries  ot  articles,  and  in  particular  those  from 
the  Bannister  Hall  printworks,  near  Preston  (now  in  the  possession 
ot  Messrs.  Stead,  McAlpin  ot  Carlisle)  shed  some  light  on  this 
process. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  previous  article,  the  term  'furniture- 
printer'  is  most  misleading;  for  hardly  any  of  the  firms  which 
used  this  title  undertook  any  printing.  They  were  purely  mer- 
chants, commissioning  printed  fabrics  from  the  various  print- 
works and  retailing  them  either  in  their  own  West  End  shops,  or 
through  provincial  agents.  They  first  come  into  prominence  in  the 
1790's,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  development  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  printing  industry  from 
London  to  Lancashire,  which  was  already  in  full  swing  by  1790 
and  almost  completed  by  1800.  The  consequent  divorce  of  the 
centre  of  production  from  the  main  retail  outlets  111  the  capital 
evidently  provided  the  raison  d'etre  tor  this  new  class  of 
entrepreneur.  The  effect  of  the  change  can  be  seen  at  its  clearest 
by  a  comparison  between  O'Brien's  Treatise  on  Calico-Printing 
(1792)  and  Ackermann's  Repository  of  the  Arts  (1809,  etc.). 
O'Brien,  in  surveying  recent  changes  in  the  design  of  printed 
textiles,  credits  each  ot  the  successive  innovations  to  individual 
London  printers,  such  as  Arbuthnot,  Naylor  or  Ilet.  Ackermann, 
in  his  monthly  reports  on  new  fashions,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
printers  proper,  but  speaks  exclusively  ot  the  new  styles  intro- 
duced by  'furniture-printers'  such  as  Richard  Ovey  and  Abraham 
Allen,  even  attributing  to  them  various  technical  advances  such 
as  the  introduction  of  new  colours. 

The  original  designs  sent  to  the  Bannister  Hall  printworks  by 
these  London  merchants,  and  particularly  the  imperious 
instructions  often  written  on  them,  provide  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  initiative  had  already  passed  to  them 
by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Richard  Ovey  of  Covent  Garden  was 
not  only  the  most  prolific  and  influential  ot  them,  but  also  the 
most  articulate.  Between  1799  and  1808  he  seems  to  have  sent  up 
to  Bannister  Hall  a  steady  stream  ot  commissions  at  the  rate  of 


I.  The  original  design  for  the  'Light  Ground  Fucia  &  Devil  in  the  Bush' 
chintz  of  Richard  Ovey  (16  Oct.  1802),  marked  on  the  back  with  the 
complaint,  'You  have  never  done  the  Fucia  Sprig  well  yet.  See  what  you 
can  do  in  this'. 

two  or  three  a  week,  almost  all  of  which  bear  elaborate 
instructions:  and  a  Craytord  record-book  for  1803  shows  that  he 
regularly  sent  orders  there  as  well.  His  general  attitude  to  the 
printers  can  be  gauged  from  comments  such  as  the  following: 
'Let  your  Coll.rs  in  Print  be  as  near  this  as  possible.  It  wont  look 
well  in  your  washy  Drabs.  Give  us  a  good  Clear  sound  Coll.r'. 
(June  30,  1804);  or  from  the  instruction  on  the  back  of  the 
original  design  shown  in  No.  1,  which  reads:  'The  Light  Ground 
Fucia  &  Devil  111  the  Bush.  You  have  never  done  the  Fucia  Sprig 
well  yet.  See  what  you  can  do  in  this — come  as  near  to  the 
Colours  in  Drawing  as  you  can — the  Spray  of  course  will  be 
olive  instead  of  Green.  16  Oct.  1802'.  One  1804  design  had 
apparently  been  already  sent  to  Craytord  before  finishing  up  at 
Bannister  Hall;  for  it  is  marked  'I  send  you  this  to  cut  as  Vint 
[the  Craytord  printer]  is  such  a  lazy  dog,  there  is  no  getting 
anything  up'. 

Fortunately  Ovey's  commissions  seem  to  have  been  excep- 
tionally catholic,  and  an  examination  of  them  is  really  equivalent 
to  a  survey  of  all  the  main  chintz  fashions  current  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  century.  They  included  designs  not  only  in 
the  dark-ground  style,  which,  as  described  in  the  first  article,  was 
already  almost  obsolete  by  1801,  and  in  the  drab-style,  which, 
as  described  in  the  second  article,  predominated  during  this 
decade,  but  also  in  the  various  'exotic'  styles  (Classical,  Chinese 


2.  Another  Ovey  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall  records  (July,  1800)  showing  an  unusual  type  of  design  which  may  have  hccn  used  for  a  printed  panel 
on  the  model  of  an  Indian  palampore. 

3.  An  Ovey  textile  recently  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Mr.  Ronald  Baker.  The  original  design,  in  the  Bannister  Hall  records,  is 
marked,  'The  Scarlet  Ground  and  White  Passion  Flower  Chintz,  10  December  1802'. 

4.  The  only  example  yet  traced  of  a  printed  chair-seat  of  a  type  of  which  many  were  produced  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  recently 
discovered  and  presented  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Miss  Averil  Colby.  The  corresponding  original  design  is  dated  "II  Nov.  1800'. 

5.  An  original  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall  records  showing  a  particularly  exuberant  type  of  pillar-print  which  was  popular  during  the  first  decade 
pf  the  century. 
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6.  A  typical  wood-block  'pillar-print'  from  a 
pattern-book  in  the  archives  of  the  Calico 
Printers'  Association,  showing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Gothic  elements  which  were  in  fashion 
around  1805. 

7.  Another  'pillar-print'  from  the  Calico 
Printers'  Association  volume,  illustrating  a 
new  style  of  discharge-printing  which  occurs 
just  after  1800,  and  which  for  the  first  time 
made  it  possible  to  reserve  fine  details  in  white 
on  a  black  ground. 

8.  A  further  example  from  the  CP. A.  volume 
showing  a  traditional  chintz  design  translated 
into  the  new  dotted  discharge  technique. 


and  Indian)  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  articles, 
and  in  a  number  of  subsidiary  styles  which  will  now  be  describ- 
ed, the  existence  of  which  has  previously  hardly  been  suspec  ted. 

The  'Fucia'  design  already  mentioned  (No.  i)  is  typical  of  one 
style  which  seems  to  have  been  popular  between  about  1800  and 
1805,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  particularly  favoured  by 
Ovey.  In  this  style  ordinary  garden  flowers  grow  symmetrically 
from  a  continuous  stem  which  winds  up  the  centre  of  the 
design,  and  the  colours  are  all  kept  in  a  very  light  key.  Un- 
original designs  are  most  attractive,  but  as  no  corresponding 
textiles  have  yet  been  located  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  they 
appeared  when  actually  printed.  The  same  is  true  of  a  rather 
different  group  of  designs  which  show  naturalistically-drawn 
tree-trunks  surrounded  by  woodland  plants  displayed  as  if 
actually  growing  (No.  2).  In  the  absence  of  any  textiles  for  this 
group  also,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  designs 
could  have  been  printed  to  form  a  repeating  pattern,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  intended  for  panels  or  portieres  in 
imitation  of  the  traditional  Indian  palampores. 

A  better-known  type  of  design  which  is  frequently  found 
among  Ovey's  commissions  is  the  scarlet-ground  chintz,  of  which 
No.  3  shows  an  excellent  example.  Fortunately  in  this  case  we 
have  not  only  the  original  design  in  the  Bannister  Hall  books,  but 
also  a  fine  piece  of  the  actual  textile,  recently  presented  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Mr.  Ronald  Baker.  The  design 
bears  the  inscription  'The  Scarlet  Ground  and  White  Passion 
Flower  Chintz.  R.  Ovey.  10  December  1802',  and  a  further 
comment  shows  Ovey  in  an  unusually  accommociating  mood: 


'I  think  if  the  stalks  were  yellow  it  would  improve  it  or  say  part 
of  them  yellow  .  Will  leave  it  to  your  better  judgement'.  In  this 
example  the  scarlet  ground,  or  'blotch'  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
printers,  is  cut  to  leave  a  thin  white  line  round  the  objects.  In 
others  this  is  eliminated  and  large  white  Mowers  are  directly 
reserved  against  the  red  ground  without  any  bounding-line. 

A  very  similar  design  of  white  passion  flowers  on  a  scarlet 
ground  appears  on  a  printed  chair-seat  recently  discovered  by 
Miss  Averil  Colby,  and  presented  by  her  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  4).  Although  this  is  the  only  such  printed 
chair-seat  to  have  been  so  far  traced,  the  pattern-books  make  it 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  produced  in  large  quantities  at  this 
date.  This  particular  example  corresponds  with  an  Ovey  design 
marked  'Scarlet  Ground  Passion  Flower  and  Jessamine.  1  1  Nov. 
1800  .  The  design  consists,  as  was  the  normal  practice,  of  three 
parts:  the  'furniture-print'  for  the  curtains,  the  so-called  'filling', 
and  the  chair-seat.  For  the  seat,  the  Howers  of  the  curtain-design 
were  rearranged  either  as  a  centrally-disposed  bouquet,  as  in  this 
case,  or  in  an  oval  wreath. 

The  existence  of  the  separate  design  for  the  'filling'  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries  many  wood-block  chintz-designs  were 
arranged  not  as  overall  repeating  patterns,  but  in  vertical  stripes 
of  about  nine  inches  wide.  This  provided  a  flexibility  unobtain- 
able with  the  copper-plate  prints,  and  enabled  the  design  to  be 
produced  in  a  variety  of  different  forms.  Thus  it  could  be  printed 
as  a  single  stripe  down  one  selvedge,  or  with  two  stripes,  one 
down  each  selvedge,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  third  stripe  down 
the  centre.  In  each  case  the  blank  areas  were  then  printed  over 
with  the  'tilling',  which  sometimes  consisted  of  a  small  overall 
pattern  such  as  a  diaper  or  trellis,  which  could  be  used  indis- 
criminately for  many  designs,  or  which,  in  the  more  expensive 
items,  was  designed  especially  to  match  the  furniture-print  and 
chair-seat.  The  latter  is  the  case  in  the  example  illustrated,  where 
little  jasmine  sprigs  provide  the  filling  and  are  used  to  surround 
the  central  bouquet.  (The  curious  border  of  grotesque  annuals 
w  hich  is  also  just  visible  in  the  illustration  has  nothing  to  do  w  ith 
the  passion-flower  design,  but  is  taken  from  another  Ovey  design 
m  an  'exotic'  style  to  be  dealt  with  111  a  later  article.) 

These  chintz  chair-seats,  which  were  printed  111  the  calico- 
printers'  normal  madder  dyes,  were  of  course  washable,  unlike 
the  silk  panels,  which,  as  mentioned  by  both  1  lepplewhitc  and 
Sheraton,  were  sometimes  let  into  panels  in  chair-backs,  and, 
whether  painted  by  hand  or  printed  from  stipple-engraved 
copper-plates,  were  executed  in  fugitive  surface-pigments. 

A  type  of  design  which  naturally  lent  itself  very  well  to  this 
disposition  in  vertical  stripes  was  the  so-called  'pillar-print', 
which  was  thus  a  favourite  with  the  block  printers  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
During  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  especially 
exuberant  variations  seem  to  have  been  tried  out,  including  a 
particularly  hideous  group  in  which  the  pillars  are  entwined  not 
with  the  normal  foliage,  but  with  curtains,  lace,  swags,  and  tassels. 
A  typical  example  is  illustrated  in  No.  s.  Although  this  can  be 
dated  to  1 800,  the  merchant  who  commissioned  it  from  Bannister 
Hall  is  not  known.  Some  of  Ovey's  versions  are  no  less  inept. 

The  'pillar-print'  provided  one  of  the  few  opportunities  tor  the 
introduction  of  'Gothic'  elements  into  chintz  design.  Both  the 
Bannister  I  [all  books  and  the  pattern-book  in  the  archives  of  the 
Calico  Printers'  Association,  already  referred  to  in  the  previous 
article,  provide  evidence  tor  an  outcrop  of  these  between  1802 
and  1806.  No.  ()  illustrates  an  example  from  the  CP. A.  volume, 
111  which  the  Gothic  stylisation  of  the  column  is  tolerably  clear. 
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9.  The  original  design,  from  the  Bannister  Hall  records,  for  the  border 
shown  in  No.  10.  It  is  dated  '26June  1805',  thus  showing  that  Berlin  wool- 
work, which  it  imitates,  must  have  already  been  known  in  England  at 
least  five  years  earlier  than  the  date  usually  given  for  its  introduction. 

10.  A  printed  textile-border  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  corres- 
ponding to  the  original  design  shown  in  No.  9.  Ovey's  stamp  can  be  seen 
on  the  end  of  the  border. 


The  'pillar-print'  illustrated  in  No.  7  comes  from  this  same 
volume  and  is  an  example  of  a  special  style  of  discharge-printing 
which  seems  to  occur  for  the  first  time  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  ground  is  a  deep  black,  the  dotted  figures  are  white, 
and  the  flowers  are  printed  in  the  normal  madder-style  palette 
of  reds,  blue  and  yellow,  giving  an  extremely  rich  effect.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  only  fairly  broad  figures  could  be 
reserved  in  white  on  a  dark  ground,  whether  a  resist  or  a  dis- 
charge technique  was  used.  By  1805  however  it  had  become 
possible  to  discharge  even  the  finest  dots  and  lines  successfully 
and,  as  a  result,  enterprising  designers  produced  many  attractive 
patterns  such  as  this,  which  exploited  the  new  facility  to  the  full. 
No.  S  shows  another  textile  from  the  same  volume  in  which  a 
traditional  acorn  design  has  been  translated  into  the  new 
technique — in  this  case  in  white  on  black  without  the  addition 
of  any  extra  colours.  This  discharge  style  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  the  many  fashions  current  between  1800  and  1810 
of  which  Ovey  made  no  use. 

One  final  type  must  be  mentioned,  namely  the  'needlework- 
chintz',  based  on  Berlin  wool-work.  This  first  appears  in  the 


summer  of  1805 — surprisingly  enough,  for  1810  is  always  given 
as  the  year  in  which  Berlin  wool-work  was  introduced  to 
England.  For  several  years  after  1805  chintzes  in  imitation  of  it 
were  extremely  popular,  even  elaborate  pillar-prints  being 
produced  in  this  style.  Bateman  and  Todd  of  Manchester  and 
Proctor  and  Brownlow  of  London  seem  to  have  particularly 
sponsored  it.  Nos.  9  and  10  show  an  Ovey  example  in  the  form 
of  a  border,  in  both  the  original  design  from  the  Bannister  Hall 
records,  and  an  actual  textile  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
collection.  The  design  is  dated  '26  June  1805'.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  designer  must  have  had  second  thoughts  about  one  of 
the  flowers  in  the  centre,  since  a  correction  has  been  drawn  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  and  pasted  over.  On  the  end  of  the  textile 
border  will  be  seen  part  of  Ovey's  stamp,  indicating  that  in  1800 
he  was  appointed  a  warrant-holder  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  addition  to  all  these  various  styles,  Ovey 
and  his  more  enterprising  competitors  were  simultaneously 
commissioning  many  designs  in  the  exotic  tastes,  such  as  the 
Grecian,  Egyptian,  Pompeian,  Chinese  and  Indian.  These  will  be 
considered  in  further  articles. 
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Living  with  Satinwood 
-and  Venetian  Masters 


in  a  small  London  Flat 


WHEN  the  social  historians  come  to  write  about  English 
life  in  the  middle  decades  of  the  present  century,  they 
will  need  to  record  some  sombre  facts:  particularly  of  economic 
influences  so  violent  and  changes  in  social  behaviour  and  in 
artistic  taste  so  drastic  as  to  have  changed  the  whole  face  of 
England.  Instead  of  the  pleasant,  dignified,  eighteenth-century 
way  of  life  for  English  people  of  culture,  wealth  and  taste,  we 
shall  find  recorded  the  virtual  disappearance  of  English  country 
house  life  and  the  disposal  at  public  auction  of  the  splendid 
family  art  collections  which  these  unique  homes  contained.  It 
will  be  the  age  of  the  'small  house  on  the  estate'  or  an  even  smaller 
London  flat,  with  proportionately  sized  furniture  and  pictures  to 
fit  the  new  establishment.  And,  ironically  enough,  for  that  reason 
it  will  be  found  that  the  smaller  the  object  of  furniture  the  greater 
the  commercial  value  placed  upon  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  still  exist  a  number  of  genuine 
collectors  who  acquire  a  work  of  art  because  of  its  appeal  and 
rarity.  One  of  this  number  is  the  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal.  The  dimensions  of  his  London  rooms  call  for  small  furni- 
ture and  pictures:  and  with  a  rare  taste  he  has  selected  English 
eighteenth-century  satinwood  pieces  to  fit  them.  The  decorative 
marriage  is  made  further  completely  satisfying  by  walls  hung 
with  important  and  academically  interesting  Venetian  pictures. 

Choice  West  and  East  Indian  satinwood,  the  composition  of 
which  is  invariably  so  perfect  in  its  carcase  construction  and 
general  decoration,  represents  some  of  the  best  in  elegance  and 
refinement  in  English  cabinetmaking  in  the  last  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  At  that  time  it  had  reached  its  zenith  of  excellence: 
and  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  smaller  articles  of  furniture  and 
its  intelligent  collection  and  use  today  is  an  instructive  pastime. 
For  example,  not  only  is  Lord  Strathcona  using  his  furniture  as 
its  original  makers  and  owners  certainly  intended,  but  his  pieces 
provide  a  study  in  social  history.  They  illustrate  how,  where  and 
why  they  took  their  place  in  the  English  eighteenth-century 
house,  as  the  use  of  rooms  began  to  assume  a  new  character,  and 
also  how  these  pieces  established  themselves  in  society. 

Two  agreeable  eighteenth-century  fashions,  tea  drinking 
and  the  display  of  china,  and  also  the  evolution  of  English 
writing  furniture,  find  instructive  examples  m  Lord  Strathcona's 
collection :  in  the  secretaire-cabinet  (No.  9) ;  in  what  McQuoid's 
Age  of  Satinwood  (Figure  20)  calls  a  china  case,  the  title  of  which 
has  today  become  a  'three-tiered  bookcase  with  gallery  top' 
(No.  13);  and  in  the  'Quartctto'  ('nest  of)  of  tables  (No.  8). 

Another  aspect  of  these  and  other  similar  pieces  of  furniture  is 
rheir  possible  original  cost.  The  Cabinet-Maker's  London  Booh  of 
Prices  (1788),  printed  for  the  London  Society  of  Cabinet-Makers, 
indicates  that  good  quality  furniture  was  inexpensive  when 
measured  against  the  prices  asked  for  them  today.  Secretaires 
ranged  in  price  from  £2  is.  to  £3  1  is.,  cabinets  from  £j  8s.  to 
£4.  1 6s.,  Pembroke  tables  from  10s.  6d.  to  £1  8s. :  and  satinwood 
is  shown  to  be  more  expensive  than  some  varieties  of  mahogany. 


1.  Jacopo  Marieschi  (1711-1794).  'The  Rialto  Bridge.'  This  subject,  and 
that  of  No.  2,  are  the  type  of  pleasing,  'architectural'  views  of  Venice  with 
which  Lord  Strathcona  likes  to  live. 

As  a  perfect  accompaniment  to  this  graceful  furniture,  Lord 
Strathcona  likes  to  live  with  the  works,  especially  of  an  'archi- 
tectural' nature,  of  Venetian  painters:  that  is  to  say  all  are  Vene- 
tian except  the  favourite  with  most  visitors,  a  delightful  small 
subject  (No.  s)  by  Antonio  (oli,  the  Neapolitan.  Two  pictures  in 
particular  hold  important  positions  on  the  walls:  the  much 
exhibited  Westminster  Bridge  (No.  6),  by  Giovanni  Antonio 
Canal,  or  Canaletto,  hrst  published  by  Professor  W.  G.  Constable 
in  Burlington  Magazine,  January,  1927:  Exhibited  Burl.  Fine  Arts 
Club,  Winter  1936  7  (108);  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  and 
Birmingham  Art  Gallery  ('Eighteenth-century  Venice')  1951  (14). 
and  a  splendid  Piazza  of  Sr.  Mark's,  Venice,  by  Francesco  Guardi 
(No.  4). 

In  the  Guardi,  for  example,  we  have  a  possible  example  of  the 
use  by  such  leading  artists  of  the  day  as  Canaletto  and  his  pupil 
Bellotto  of  the  camera  obscura.  Here,  in  this  exciting  view  looking 
along  the  Piazza  towards  the  Cathedral  and  the  Campanile,  with 
a  large  crowd  of  carnival  figures  in  the  foreground.  Guardi 
could  certainly  have  finally  composed  this  subject  from  a 
number  of  sectional  views  obtained  by  revolving  this  early 
camera.  The  result  is  a  splendid  panoramic  effect.  This,  the  typical 
Guardi  capriccio  (No.  3),  and  the  two  clear-cut,  Marieschi 
architectural  subjects  (Nos.  1  and  2)  are  pictures  worth  living 
with.  There  are  no  harsh  Clichy  factories  here,  no  artistic  'prison- 
ers'. The  eighteenth-century  atmosphere  is  complete. 
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2.  Jacopo  Marieschi.  'Santa  Maria  dclla  Salute,' 
another  architectural  subject  which  demon- 
strates how  Marieschi  imitated  the  style  of 
Canaletto. 


3.  Francesco  Guardi.  A  typical  Guardi  capriccio, 
one  of  a  pair. 


4.  Francesco  Guardi.  'The  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice.'  Canvas,  18 by  33  inches.  From  the 
Hope  Heirlooms,  and  formerly  (1941)  in  the 
Viscount  Rothermere  Collection.  Here  Guardi 
might  well  have  made  use,  as  were  Canaletto 
and  Bellotto  at  the  time,  of  the  camera  obscura. 
The  result  is  a  splendid  panoramic  effect. 


5.  Antonio  Joli  (1700-1777).  A  delightful  little 
picture  entitled  'An  Italian  Bay  Scene  with 
Promenade  and  Figures'.  Joli  was  a  scholar  of 
Giovanni  Paolo  Pannini  and  was  painter  to 
Charles  III,  King  of  Naples. 
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6.  Consul  Smith  probably  brought  Canalctto 
to  London  (shortly  before  20th  May,  174(1), 
and,  except  for  two  visits  to  Rome  during  that 
time,  he  stayed  until  1755.  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  Professor  W.  G.  Constable  for  his 
deduction  that  this  'Westminster  Bridge'  was 
painted  certainly  after  20th  July,  1746  (when 
the  last  arch  of  the  bridge  was  keyed  in]  and 
almost  certainly  after  mid-1750,  when  damage 
to  the  bridge  in  1747  had  been  repaired.  The 
barges  on  the  river  and  the  flag  on  St. 
Margaret's  indicate  a  special  occasion,  possibly 
a  procession  of  city  barges  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day.  This  painting  (of  which  there  is  a  version 
of  the  same  size  in  Lady  Vestey's  Collection) 
is  related  to  drawings  at  Windsor,  at  the 
British  Museum  and  at  Stourhead.  In  a 
number  of  respects  it  is  closest  to  the  Stour- 
head drawing,  but,  in  Professor  Constable's 
opinion,  the  British  Museum  drawing  could 
also  have  been  used. 


7 

7.    A   satinwood   bedside  table,   with  boxwood  and  ebony  lines  and 
faded  mahogany  panels:  29  in.  high,  14  in.  wide,  12 J  in.  deep. 


8.  A  nest,  or  'Quartetto',  of  tables,  which  Sheraton  visualised  being  used 
('Cabinet  Directory',  1803)  for  needlework,  and  which  George  Smith 
('Household  Furniture',  1808)  placed  in  the  drawing  room,  where  they 
'prevent  the  company  rising  from  their  seats,  when  taking  refreshments'. 
Lord  Strathcona's  set  is  in  satinwood,  feather-banded  with  tulipwood  with 
ebony  cockbeading  and  inlay.  Height  of  tallest,  28  i  in.;  lowest  26 1  in. 
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9.  Small  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as  this  Sheraton  satinwood  secretaire- 
cabinet,  portray,  as  Horace  Walpole  wrote  of  the  furniture  in  Hogarth's 
pictures, 'the  history  of  the  manners  of  the  age'.  This  piece  has  boxwood 
and  ebony  lines  and  crossbandings  of  tulipwood.  It  is  77  in.  high,  30]  in. 
wide,  18  in.  deep  (bookcase,  9  J  in.  deep). 


10.  An  oval  Pembroke  table  composed  of  crossbandings  in  tulipwood  and 
satinwood,  with  boxwood  and  ebony  lines.  The  12  in.  wide  satinwood 
box,  with  tulipwood  crossbanding  and  insets  of  yew  wood  on  all  sides, 
carries  the  trade  label  of  Seddons,  'Upholstery  and  Cabinet  Warehouse, 
24,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly — Funerals  Furnish'd'. 


11.  One  of  a  set  of  six  satinwood  armchairs  of  exceptionally  fine  colour: 
21J  in.  wide,  37  in.  high,  19A  in.  deep.  The  splats,  and  a  panel  at  the  top  of 
the  front  legs,  incorporates  a  form  of  Prince  of  Wales  feathers. 


12.  One  of  a  pair  of  bonheurs  du  jour,  with  fold-over  tops,  crossbanded 
with  tulipwood.  The  dark  wood  seen  is  English  cherry.  Width,  24  in., 
depth,  17  in.,  height,  45A  in. 
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13.  'Sattin  Wood'  was  considered  by  Sheraton  remarkable  for  its  colour 
and  'no  instance  in  nature  yet  discovered  docs  exceed  the  beauty  in  the 
richest  sort  of  it'.  This  elegant  satinwood  three-tiered  bookcase  has  box- 
wood lines  and  is  45  in.  high,  11  in.  deep,  21  in.  wide. 
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Some  Aspects 
of  the  Victorian  Medal 


Ml.  1 )  A  1  S  ,  unlike  nuns,  arc  examples  oi  an  art  form  that  is, 
relatively  speaking,  (.pure  modern.  It  is  true  that  the 
mcdallu  artists  ol  the  Renaissance  drew  a  certain  amount  of  their 
inspiration  from  the  great  silver  decadrachms  of  the  Greek 
coinage  and  even  more  from  the  medallions  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  series,  hut  the  technique  and  the  subject  content  of  the 
great  Renaissance  medallists  were  novel  and  initiated  a  conven- 
tion that  has  persisted  through  the  centuries.  The  main  themes 
have  always  been  portraiture,  coupled  with  an  allusive  or 
allegorical  reverse.  After  the  Renaissance  the  medal  became 
almost  exclusively  commemorative:  the  portrait  remained,  but 
the  reverse  became  the  record  ol  an  event.  Most  typical  of  this 
trend  is  the  histoirc  metallique  ot  the  French  medallists,  recording 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  later  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  nineteenth  century,  and  in  England  the  Victorian  era  in 
particular,  carried  this  trend  to  its  logical  and  sometimes  absurd 
conclusion.  In  earlier  centuries  the  commemorative  medal  had 
tor  the  most  part  recorded  events  ol  national  importance- 
victorious  campaigns  and  battles,  political  triumphs,  the  doings 
of  kings,  statesmen  and  men  of  war  with,  latterly,  a  faint  in- 
fusion ol  men  of  science  and  letters.  The  Victorians  widened  this 
field  to  include  commemoration  of  all  kinds  of  events  and  people 
and  added  to  it  comment  on  the  issues  ot  the  day  and  propaganda 
tor  the  causes  dear  to  their  heart.  The  Victorian  medal,  reflecting 
in  detail  the  society  of  the  time,  recorded  in  metal  much  that 
would  now  be  preserved  in  the  form  of  photograph  or  film. 
Georgian  England  had  consisted  of  sharply  differentiated  classes, 
the  Court,  the  landed  gentry  and  then  all  the  others,  but  the 
Industrial  Revolution  had  created  another  class  which  made  its 
influence  felt  in  Victorian  England.  There  was  now  a  greater 
distribution  of  wealth  and  it  was  to  meet  the  tastes  of  this  new- 
society  that  the  Victorian  medal  was  produced. 

In  earlier  centuries  the  medallic  artist  had  produced  his  work 
tor  a  class  with  certain  developed  aesthetic  standards;  for 
example,  for  the  elegants  of  the  eighteenth  century  w  ho  dabbled 
in  the  arts  and  made  the  grand  tour  of  the  classical  monuments  ot 
Italy  and  France.  Hut  the  new  customers  tor  the  medal  had,  by 
and  large,  no  such  standards  and,  as  it  is  said  of  people  and  their 
governments,  the  Victorians  got  the  medals  they  deserved. 
Another  basic  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  artistic  standard  of  the 
Victorian  medal  was  the  introduction  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  reducing  machine.  Previously  the  medallist  had  modelled 
his  original  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was  to  be  struck,  but  now 
he  was  tree  to  produce  his  original  on  the  scale  most  convenient 
to  himself  and,  inevitably,  in  the  course  of  reduction  there  was 
a  subtle  alteration  of  proportions,  often  to  the  detriment  of  the 
composition.  To  the  usual  metals — gold,  silver  and  bronze — the 
industrial  revolution  had  added  other  alloys,  notably  one  con- 
taining zinc  the  effect  ot  which  was  to  make  the  best  medallic 
design  look  tawdry.  Accordinglv  advances  in  the  mechanical 
techniques  of  die  production  and  striking  often  resulted  m  a 
work  the  sole  quality  of  which  was  that  it  was  polished  and 
finished. 
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As  in  all  periods  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  the  medal 
continued  to  be  the  Royal  portrait  and  Royal  occasions.  Medals 
selected  from  the  royal  group  illustrate  both  the  development  of 
portraiture  through  the  long  reign  and  the  use  of  reverse  types. 
Victorianism  for  most  people  is  the  dull,  prudish  and  sombre 
spirit  that  typified  the  latter  part  of  the  reign.  Yet  the  medal  on 
the  Queen's  accession  (No.  i)  is  far  removed  from  that:  its  light, 
graceful  style  still  shows  the  influence  ot  the  First  Empire  with 
its  decollete  portrait  and  the  elaborate  styling  ot  the  hair  together 
with  the  unusual  three-quarter  facing  pose.  This  effective 
obverse  is  unsigned  and  is  linked  to  a  reverse  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  it,  showing  a  very  conventional  representation  ot  the 
three  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  presenting  the  crown  to 
Victoria.  The  portraiture  on  both  the  coronation  (No.  2)  and 
the  marriage  medal  (No.  3)  returns  to  a  more  usual  imitation  of 
the  severe  classical  profile.  Again,  however,  the  two  sides  of  the 
medal  have  not  been  integrated,  since,  in  contrast  to  the  effective 
simplicity  of  the  obverses,  on  the  reverses,  which  show  the 
scene  of  the  coronation  and  the  marriage,  the  anonymous  artists 
have  tried  to  record  every  detail  of  uniform  and  embroidery  and 
have  crowded  the  field  with  symbolical  figures.  The  medal  for 
the  Jubilee  ot  1SS7  (No.  4)  is  the  essence  of  the  Victorian  era. 
The  portrait  is  elaborately  draped  and  smothered  in  decoration, 
detracting  from  the  merits  ot  the  actual  modelling  of  the 
features,  whilst  the  reverse  is  a  clutter  of  personifications  of  the 
arts,  industry  and  commerce  doing  homage.  This  medal  by  Sir 
Joseph  Boehm  reproduced  his  portrait  for  the  Jubilee  coinage 
w  hich  occasioned  much  criticism  when  it  was  issued.  With  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  medal  (No.  s)  we  reach  the  undistinguished 
low  relief  style  that  persisted  until  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  general  smoothness  and  polish  which  tend  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  royal  portrait  throughout  the  ages  is  happily  absent 
from  much  of  Victorian  medal  portraiture  which,  at  its  best,  is 
surprisingly  sensitive.  At  times  it  is  unexpectedly  realistic  as  in 
the  case  of  the  facing  portrait  of  Jenny  Lind  (No.  6).  It  is  not  the 
picture  that  the  hackneyed  phrase,  'the  Swedish  nightingale' 
suggests  but  it  does  convey  something  of  the  character  of  one 
ot  the  greatest  singers.  The  portrait  of  Chief  Rabbi  Hirschel 
takers  amidst  the  Victorian  love  of  detail  and  is  saved  only  by 
the  unusual  costume  and  the  strong  modelling  of  the  features  and 
beard.  Both  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  (No.  9)  and  Carlylc  (No.  8) 
there  is  bold  use  of  relief  and  the  balancing  of  masses,  to  produce, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Carlylc,  an  effective  impression  ot 
strength.  In  contrast,  but  typical  again  ot  the  end  of  the  Victorian 
period,  is  the  low  relief  medal  of  Baden  Powell  (No.  10)  the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  is  being  celebrated  this  year. 

The  Victorians'  obvious  pride  in  their  industrial  and  architec- 
tural achievements  is  reflected  in  the  flood  of  medals  recording 
every  such  instance  and  in  the  amount  of  detail  in  which  scenes 
ami  buildings  were  reproduced.  The  medals  in  honour  of  the 
opening  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (No.  1  1)  and  of  Birmingham 
Town  Hall  (No.  12)  are  examples  of  remarkable  faithfulness  of 
reproduction  and  models  of  the  ability  to  express  perspective  and 
convey  dimensions.  Yet  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  they 
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commemoration:  Victorian  feats  of  engineering  such  as  the  Thames  Tunnel.  12. 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  one  of  the  many  new  buildings  sedulously  recorded. 
Square  masses  are  ill-suited  to  the  round  of  the  medal.  13.  The  coming  of  the 
railways  was  also  reflected  in  the  Victorian  medal.  14.  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1  produced  a  crop  of  medals  of  very  dubious  quality.  15.  The  Victorian  use 
of  the  medal  both  as  commemoration  of  events  and  as  propagation  of  causes  such 
as  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  16.  Victorian  moralising — the  benefits  of  temper- 
ance. 17.  The  religious  revivals  of  Victoria's  reign  produced  a  flood  of  medals. 
18.  The  school  medal  reflects  the  spread  of  education  in  the  later  njth  century. 


Reproduced  on  scale 


are  ill-chosen  subjects  for  a  medal.  Rectangular  masses  fit  uneasily 
into  the  round  of  the  medal  and  in  both  examples  here  this  has 
been  emphasised  by  the  use  of  a  strong  ground  line  to  create  an 
exergue  containing  lines  of  inscription — and  statistics.  The 
medal  on  the  opening  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  suffers 
from  the  same  defects,  though  in  the  reverse  (No.  13)  there  is  an 
attempt — one  of  the  few  in  this  period — to  reproduce  a  scene 
from  nature.  The  lessons  of  the  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  medallists  on  how  to  arrange  a  composition  in  the  field 
of  the  medal — for  instance  the  many  battle  scenes — are  quite 
ignored.  The  pride  of  the  era,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 , 
produced  a  rash  of  medals  coupled  as  in  this  instance  (No.  13) 
with  allegorical  reverses  out  of  harmony  with  the  subject  and 
style  of  the  obverse. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  medal  was  developed 
as  a  means  of  propaganda  and  continued  to  be  so  used,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Victorian  era,  before  universal 
education  and  the  general  ability  to  read.  It  was  used  by  the 
Victorians  not  so  much  in  politics  but  to  further  the  great 
humanitarian  causes  which  were  a  feature  of  the  developing 
social  conscience  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Typical  of  this  genre 
are  the  medals  commemorating  the  emancipation  of  slaves  (No. 
1  s)  and  the  advocacy  of  temperance  (No.  16).  The  condescending 
and  moralising  note  struck  by  these  medals  does  not  recommend 
them  to  modern  taste  and  they  are  factual  representations,  over- 
faithful  in  detail,  rather  than  artistic  compositions.  Other 
favourite  fields  for  the  use  of  the  medal  by  the  Victorians  were 
the  religious  (No.  17)  and  the  educational  (No.  18).  The  latter, 
very  much  a  work  produced  to  order,  runs  true  to  type  with  its 
hackneyed  symbolism  of  the  beehive  and  the  figure  of  Minerva, 
complete  with  owl,  crowning  the  prize-winner. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  Victorian  medal  lies  in  its  quality 
as  a  social  document  rather  than  as  an  art  form.  To  the  modern 
eye  some  aspects  of  Victorian  medals  are  frankly  gauche  and  out 
of  taste.  But  if  design  was  too  often  uninspired,  execution  rarely 
fell  below  the  level  of  at  least  competent  craftsmanship  and  in 
portraiture,  at  least,  there  were  works  of  high  quality,  judged 
by  any  standards. 

The  illustrations  are  by  courtesy  of  The  Trustees,  British  Museum. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF 


The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 


LATE  in  1906,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  opened  to  his  friends  and 
/  to  the  scholarly  world  the  new  Library  building  that  had 
been  constructed  on  36th  Street  next  to  his  New  York  house. 
The  present  Trustees  of  the  Library,  now  a  public  institution, 
concluded  that  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event  deserved 
special  commemoration.  Alter  careful  consideration  of  many 
possibilities,  they  chose  the  exceptionally  generous  one  of  pre- 
paring a  travelling  exhibition  of  108  of  the  Library's  greatest 
treasures,  and  offering  it  for  display  to  seven  American  museums. 

The  exhibition  is  on  tour  lor  the  whole  of  this  year,  and  is 
being  shown  successively  at  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  in  San  Francisco,  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
and  Art  Gallery  in  San  Marino,  the  Nelson  Gallery  and  Atkins 
Museum  in  Kansas  City,  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Houston, 
and  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  expected 
that  some  quarter  of  a  million  visitors  will  see  the  exhibition  in 
these  museums.  What  they  will  see  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  The  items  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  main  text. 

Of  cardinal  textual  importance  is  a  manuscript  containing  the 
earliest  version  of  the  Life  and  Fables  of  Aesop,  the  earliest  Greek 
translation  of  Bidpai's  fables,  probably  the  oldest  Greek  text  of 
the  Physiologus  (so  essential  to  the  later  English  Bestiaries),  and 
four  unique  and  complete  fables  of  Babrius.  The  illustrations  are 
gaily  painted  in  a  Southern  Italian  provincial  style  of  about 
the  year  1000 — a  folk-art  that  harmonizes  aptly  with  the  folk- 
tales it  illustrates. 

The  Morgan  Dioscorides,  Dc  materia  medica,  is  justly  famous 
among  historians  of  botany,  medicine,  and  art.  It  is  probably  an 
imperial  manuscript  written  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (912-959),  and  was  copied  from  a 
model  of  the  late  classical  period.  The  aphrodisiac  mandrake  and 
the  celandine  that  sharpened  the  sight  and  assuaged  the  toothache 
are  among  the  hundreds  of  strongly-patterned  illustrations  of 
plants,  animals,  and  utensils  that  reinforce  the  text  pictorially. 

The  Carolingian  renaissance  is  most  adequately  represented 
by  three  luxury  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels,  executed  in  France 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Of  these,  the  Rheims  Gospels, 
formerly  in  the  Holford  Collection,  provide  the  greatest  esthetic 
satisfaction,  with  four  vibrant  portraits  of  the  Evangelists  in 
ecstatic  mood  and,  over  the  sturdy  architecture  of  the  Canon 
Tables,  a  fantastic  menagerie  of  birds,  dragons,  and  sportive 
satyrs.  In  radically  different  idiom  is  the  illuminated  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse  by  Beatus  of  Liebana,  a  favourite  text  in  the 
scriptoria  of  Spanish  monasteries.  The  Morgan  example,  dated 
926  in  the  scribe's  colophon,  is  the  earliest  of  some  two  dozen 
manuscripts  which  survive. 

Among  the  mediaeval  English  manuscripts,  the  most  curious 
is  unquestionably  the  Mostyn  Gospels,  of  the  early  twelfth 
century,  in  which  the  Evangelists,  with  bizarre  effect,  are  shown 
astride  their  symbols:  St.  Mark  011  his  lion,  St.  fohn  on  his 
immense  eagle,  and  so  forth.  This  arrangement  is  analogous  to. 
if  not  derived  from,  personifications  in  art  of  the  four  elements- 
earth,  water,  air  and  fire — seated  upon  appropriate  animals. 
This  notable  exhibition  reflects  the  increasing  demand  lor 
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1.  The  Marriage  at  Cana.  From  the  Gospels  of  Countess  Matilda  of  Tus- 
cany (M.492).  All  but  one  of  the  illuminations  in  a  partially  finished 
state,  the  faint  underdrawing  being  heigh(ened  only  with  spots  of  gold 
and  lines  of  red  lead,  or  minium;  executed  at  the  Monastery  of  San  Bene- 
detto di  Polirone  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  for  the  Countess 
Matilda  of  Tuscany  and  once  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 


secular  texts  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  universities,  the 
development  of  commercial  centres  for  the  production  of  manu- 
scripts, and  the  growth  in  number  of  private  book  buyers  with 
money  and  education.  The  courtly  Morgan  manuscript  The 
Legends  of  Lancelot  dn  Lac,  produced  in  northern  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  splendidly  prepared 
for  a  noble  lord.  The  long  rectangular  panel  miniatures  stretching 
across  the  double-column  pages  embody  an  elegant  etiquette  in 
gentle  i^esturcs  and  graceful  poses.  Also,  the  faces  are  finely 
featured,  and  the  colours  delicately  balanced.  The  manuscript 
was  owned  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  fehan  tie  Brosse, 
Marechal  de  France,  and  much  later  belonged  to  several  notable 
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2.  The  Tigress  Foiled.  From  the  Worksop  Bestiary  (M.81),  circa  1 185.  The 
bestiary  was  a  popular  compendium  of  fabulous  and  scientific  elements 
drawn  principally  from  the  'Physiologus'  and  the  writings  of  Isidore  of 
Seville.  Its  greatest  vogue  was  attained  in  England  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Former  owners  of  the  manuscript  were  the  10th  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  William  Morris. 


connoisseurs:  the  Earl  of  Ashburnhani,  C  Fairfax  Murray. 
I  [.  Yates  Thompson,  and  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop. 

A  famous  Provencal  chansonnier,  written  and  decorated  in 
Padua  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  preserves  the  intricate 
lyrics  of  the  wandering  troubadours  who  spread  the  ideals  of 
chivalry  and  courtly  love  throughout  Western  Europe.  The 
manuscript  contains  465  poems  by  73  identified  poets,  and  29 
more  by  anonymous  authors.  There  are  numerous  vivid 
marginal  paintings,  illustrating  the  lyrics  with  scenes  of  lovers, 
mounted  men,  horned  stags,  boats,  castles,  and  tented  towns. 

The  illuminated  manuscript  section  of  the  exhibition  concludes 
with  ten  Books  of  Hours  of  the  highest  quality,  all  from  the 
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3.  Blessed  Gerardo  Begging  Alms. 
From  a  Codex  of  Scenes  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Gerardo  da 
Villamagna  (M.643).  No  text  accom- 
panies the  pictures  in  this  codex.  They 
,irc  painted  with  large  areas  of  simple 
colour,  primarily  a  vivid  blue,  a  yellow 
orange,  and  a  dilute  green.  They  are  by 
several  Florentine  artists  working 
under  the  influence  and  possibly  the 
direction  of  Giotto's  contemporary, 
Pacino  di  Bonaguida,  about  1320. 
Among  former  owners  were  the  Earl 
of  Ashburnham  and  H.Yates  Thomp- 


4.  Stag  Hunt.  From  'Le  Livre  du  Koi 
Modus  et  de  la  Reine  Ratio'  (M.820). 
This  first  comprehensive  hunting 
manual  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
work  of  Henri  de  Ferriercs,  and  was 
probably  compiled  for  Bertrand  du 
Gueselin,  Constable  of  France.  This  is 
a  recent  acquisition  from  the  collection 
of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps. 


5.  Boating  in  May.  From  the  da  Costa 
Hours  (M.399).  With  delightful  genre 
scenes  like  this,  miniature  in  scale  and 
spacious  in  effect,  book-painting  ends 
in  a  climax  of  virtuosity .  This  Book  of 
Hours  was  executed  in  Flanders  about 
1515  for  a  prince  of  Portugal,  probably 
the  eldest  son  of  King  Manoel  I,  the 
Infante  Joao. 


fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries.  These  very  personal 
volumes  for  private  devotional  use  contain  miniatures  attributed 
to  some  of  the  greatest  contemporary  painters,  including  Jean 
Fouquet,  Simon  Marmion,  Jean  Bourdichon,  Simon  Boning. 

Only  fourteen  early  printed  books  are  shown,  but  three  of 
them  are  incunabula  (from  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  printing)  of 
primary  significance:  the  Gutenberg  Bible  on  vellum;  the  1459 
Mainz  Psalter,  also  on  vellum;  and  the  Constance  Missal  of  about 
1450,  the  latter  being  one  of  three  known  copies  of  what  main 
believe  to  be  the  oldest  surviving  printed  book.  This  trio  serves 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  commercial  printing,  and,  by  extension, 
of  popular  education,  a  fundamental  source  of  man  s  freedom. 
Three  other  early  incunabula  printed  on  vellum  are  exhibited, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  their  handsome  illuminations.  They  show 
the  transition  from  manuscript  to  printed  book,  and  the  gradual 
acceptance  of  the  machine  product  by  wealthy  book  buyers. 

Collection  of  bindings  is  perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  ex- 
pression of  bibliophily,  since  it  must  largely  discount  the  chief 


reason  for  the  existence  of  any  book — its  text.  When  craftsman- 
ship and  design  of  binding  are  combined  with  notable  proven- 
ance and  a  distinguished  text,  all  the  desires  of  the  connoisseur 
are  fulfilled.  The  bindings  selected  from  the  l  ibrary's  extensive 
holdings  include  one  made  for  Jean  Grolier,  the  patron  saint  ol 
bibliophiles,  and  others  for  Marie  Leczinska  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  (Louis  XV's  unhappy  queen,  and  his  favourite).  To 
illustrate  varieties  of  style  and  technique,  there  are  a  mediaeval 
silver-gilt  binding,  one  of  the  fourteenth  century  with  cut- 
leather  decoration,  a  Spanish  mudejar  binding,  an  English  em- 
broidered binding,  and  one  of  the  painted  transparent  vellum 
bindings  of  'Edwards  of  I  lalifax  . 

England  is  slightly  favoured  over  France  and  America  in  tin- 
selection  of  autograph  manuscripts.  Epistles  1-1 V  of  the  earliest 
surviving  draft  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  show  s  w  ith  w  hat  loving 
cue  he  polished  his  couplets,  and  Balzac's  Eugenic  Grandet  is  a 
tangle  of  interlineations.  But  the  first  draft  of  Ivanhoe  shows  that 
Scott  rarely  blotted  a  line  at  this  stage  of  composition.  The  auto- 
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graph  manuscripts  of  Keats's Endymion  and  Dickens's  A  Christmas 
Carol  are  inevitably  present  as  two  of  the  Library's  most  popular 
treasures.  Children's  books  arc  handsomely  represented  by  the 
dedication  manuscript  of  Perrault's  Contcs  de  ma  Merc  I'Oye  of 
1695,  and  by  Thackeray's  Rose  and  the  Ring  written  in  the 
author's  beautiful  upright  hand  and  decorated  with  his  own  pen 
and  ink  and  watercolour  sketches. 

Nucleus  of  the  Morgan  collection  of  drawings  was  acquired 
from  Charles  Fairfax  Murray  in  1910.  This  has  been  extensively 
supplemented  by  purchases  and  gifts,  especially  in  recent  years. 
Although  the  Library  can  hardly  expect  to  rival  the  rich  cabinets 
of  Europe,  the  collection  is  considered  the  most  important  in 
America  for  the  period  up  to  1820.  The  drawings  chosen  for  the 
exhibition  were  generally  restricted  to  the  work  of  well-known 
painters,  and  they  include  landscapes  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder, 
Rubens.  Van  Dyck,  Claude  Lorrain,  and  Fragonard;  figure 
studies  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Diirer,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Pontormo, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Watteau,  and  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin; 
portraits  by  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence;  examples  of  the  work 
of  Poussin,  Boucher,  Guardi,  Piranesi,  Prud'hon,  and  Blake. 

Over  a  century  ago,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  began  his  collecting 
modestly  enough  with  autographs  when  he  was  in  his  early 
teens.  After  his  death  in  1913,  The  Times  Newspaper  estimated 
the  value  of  his  collections  at  60,000,000  dollars.  It  was  his  desire, 
reiterated  in  his  Will,  that  his  treasures  should  be  made  'perman- 
ently available  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  of  the  American 
people'.  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  remains  intact  as  a  witness 
to  the  connoisseurship  ot  the  elder  Morgan,  and  to  the  generosity 
of  his  son,  who  not  only  added  substantially  to  the  collections 
and  to  the  size  of  the  building  but  also  transferred  the  Library 
in  1 924  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  with  an  endowment  for  its  main- 
tenance. Shortly  afterwards  it  was  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  as  a  public  library. 

The  treasures  chosen  for  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Exhibition 
have  been  acquired  over  a  period  of  some  sixty-five  years, 
chiefly  by  the  founder  and  his  son,  and  latterly  by  the  trustees 
from  endowment  income,  from  funds  bequeathed  by  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard  and  by  the  first  director  of  the  Library,  Belle  da 
Costa  Greene,  and  from  gifts  contributed  annually  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  The  organisation  of 
fellows  was  established  late  in  1949,  and  their  vital  role  in  the 
Library's  programme  is  in  part  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Fellows  Fund  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  thirteen  items  in- 
cluded in  the  present  exhibition. 

All  illustrations  by  courtesy  of  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library. 


6.  Frontispiece  to  the  Manuscript  of 'Contes  de  ma  Mere  l'Oye',  by  Perrault. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  Mother  Goose  appears  telling  her  stories, 
in  a  manuscript  dated  1695,  two  years  before  Perrault's  'Tales'  were 
published  in  book  form.  It  contains  'Sleeping  Beauty',  'Little  Red  Riding 
Hood',  'Bluebeard',  'Puss  in  Boots'  and  'Diamonds  and  Toads'.  'Cinderella' 
was  not  yet  written.  The  manuscript,  with  seven  gouache  illustrations, 
was  written  for  Mademoiselle  Elisabeth  Charlotte  d'Orleans,  niece  of 
Louis  XIV. 

7.  Filippino  Lippi.  'Standing  Youth  with  a  Sword  and  Kneeling  Youth 
with  a  Staff"'.  The  standing  youth  is  executed  in  silverpoint,  the  other  in 
leadpoint,  both  heightened  with  white,  on  mauve-gray  prepared  paper. 
The  presence  of  another  studio  composition  on  the  verso  suggests  that  this 
may  be  a  leaf  from  a  sketchbook  of  figure  and  drapery  studies.  Florence, 
late  fifteenth  century. 
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8.  Jean-Antoinc  Watteau.  'Two  Studies  of  a  LittleGirl'.  In 
three  coloured  chalks  on  buff  paper;  the  figure  on  the  right 
is  in  'The  Music  Lesson'  (Wallace  Collection).  This  sheet 
belonged  formerly  to  C.  Fairfax  Murray  whose  whole  collec- 
tion was  purchased  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  in  1910. 

9.  Thomas  Gainsborough.  'Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire'. Black  and  white  chalks  on  buff  paper.  This  was  first 
reproduced  in  1825,  in  lithograph,  by  the  artist's  grand- 
nephew,  Richard  Lane. 

10.  King  Louis  IX  and  his  Mother,  Queen  Blanche  of  Castile. 
From  a  Moralized  Bible  (M.240).  The  frontispiece  of  a 
grandiose  three-volume  manuscript,  most  of  which  is  in 
the  Cathedral  Library  of  Toledo.  Spain.  The  normal  page 
of  the  manuscript  contains  eight  medallions  illustrating  the 
adjacent  text  four  illustrating  the  Bible  proper,  and  four 
illustrating  its  interpretation.  This  resplendent  illumination 
shows  Queen  Blanche  during  her  regency  with  the  young 
king  who  became  Saint  Louis.  In  the  panels  below  are  the 
'author',  or  dictator,  and  the  scribe,  who  is  copying  the  text 
of  this  manuscript.  The  Bible  is  the  work  of  the  illuminators 
of  Paris,  whom  Dante  praised  in  his  'Divine  Comedy'  as 
the  source  of  the  finest  illuminated  books. 
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Art  and  the  British  Army 
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I  N  1925  a  group  of  British  Army  officers  met  in  a  studio  and 
formed  the  Army  Officers'  Art  Society,  now  entitled  the  Army 
Art  Society.  Its  held  was  extended  in  1946  to  include  not  only 
Army  ranks  but  also  invited  members  of  the  Royal  Navy  and 
the  Royal  Air  Force  to  become  associates.  The  Society's  president 
is  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery,  the  chairman,  Sir  Claude 
Auchinleck.  Its  26th  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  this  year 
from  8th  to  27th  October  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London. 
The  degree  of  artistry  attained  by  some  of  the  Society's  members 
is  seen  on  this  page. 


1.  'Tea  Roses'.  Watercolour  by  Lt.-Col.  W.  G.  Clark  (South  Lancashire 
Regiment).  2.  'Blackpool  Sands,  Stoke  Fleming'.  Watercolour  by  W.  A. 
Arnold  (former  Corporal,  Royal  Corps  of  Signals).  3.  'Stag  Lane, 
Kingsbury'.  Pen  and  ink  by  P.  J.  Golding  (formerly  Staff  Sergeant, 
Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps).  4.  'Gondola,  The  Grand  Canal'.  Oil  by 
Lt.-Cmdr.  G.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Royal  Navy.  5.  'Portrait'.  By  Air  Vice- 
Marshal  B.  Spackman.  6.  'Waterford  Marsh,  Hertford'.  Oil  by  T. 
Chamberlain. 
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The  Brocklesby  Paintings  -  II 


THE  Earls  of  Yarborough  have  always  been  generous  in  the 
presentation  of  their  family  treasures  to  interested  and  informed  visitors. 
As  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  have  seen  from  the  June  (A.D.F.) 
issue,  the  present  Earl  has  loaned  a  number  of  important  pictures  to  the 
art  galleries  of  Lincoln  and  Birmingham.  This  June  issue  showed  seven 
splendid  pictures  on  loan  to  the  Lincoln  Gallery:  here  now  are  four 
works  on  display  in  Birmingham.  It  is  this  supplementation  to  many  a 
gallery's  own  possessions  of  important  loans  from  private  collections 
which  is  becoming  such  a  current  feature  of  British  museums. 

I.  Hans  Eworth.  'A  Turk  on  Horseback',  1549.  Signed  H  E,  panel, 
22J  X  19  inches.  One  of  the  pictures  from  the  collection  of  Aufrerc,  this  is 
the  earliest  dated  Eworth  yet  recorded.  The  traditional  title  'A  Turkish 
Ambassador  on  Horseback'  seems  improbable,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  subject  is  supposed  to  be  'The  Grand  Turk',  and  the  background 
to  represent  Constantinople. 


4.  Peter  Tillemans.  'A  view  of  Chelsea',  canvas  25$  •  4S  ,-J.  inches. 
It  was  no  doubt  family  pride  as  much  as  anything  else  which  made  Horace 
Walpole  say  that  Tillemans  (1684-1734)  'not  only  distinguished  himself 
above  most  of  his  competitors,  but,  which  is  far  more  to  his  honour,  lias 
left  works  that  sustain  themselves  even  in  capital  collections'.  This  Antwerp- 
born  artist,  who  painted  views  of  houses,  of  horses  and  of  squires  with 
impartial  skill,  was  patronised  by  Sir  Robert,  and  one  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  this  landscape  is  the  Prime  Minister's  house,  designed  by 
Vanbrugh,  and  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Royal  Chelsea  Hospital. 
It  was  here  one  fine  summer  evening  during  the  absence  of  George  II  in 
Hanover,  that  Sir  Robert  'fitted  up  his  largest  greenhouse,  and  hung  his 
finest  pictures  there  to  give  Her  Majesty  a  dinner'.  More  to  the  point, 
as  far  as  the  Yarborough  Collection  is  concerned  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  painting  also  includes  a  view  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Aufrerc. 


2.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  'The  1st  Lord  Yarborough',  canvas  36!  x  28} 
inches.  Charles  Anderson  Pelham,  1st  Lord  Yarborough,  who  inherited 
the  Brocklesby  estates,  was  fortunate  in  living  in  an  age  in  which  the  fierce 
clan  factions  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  had  died  down,  and  family 
rivalries  were  transferred  from  the  field  of  politics  to  those  of  cultural 
prestige.  In  Rome  he  had  patronised  Nollckens,  who  at  a  later  date 
embarrassed  his  daughter  by  asking  her  if  she  did  not  remember  being 
dangled  on  his  knee.  One  of  his  visitors  to  Brocklesby  was  Turner,  who 
did  several  watercolour  drawings  of  the  Mausoleum  which  had  been 
designed  by  James  Wyatt. 


3.  Domenico  Feti.  'The  Parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard',  canvas 
50]  >  56|  inches.  Religious  prejudice  and  aesthetic  fashion  precluded 
some  three  generations  of  connoisseurs  from  an  appreciation  of  works  by 
those  seven  teen  th-ccn  tu  1  y  masters  who  are  so  plentifully  represented  111 
the  collections  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Feti  (15S9- 
1624)  specialised  in  illustrations  to  the  parables,  one  of  which  is  m  the 
Lycett  Green  Collection  at  York.  The  largest  collection  of  them  is  at 
Dresden,  and  there  are  other  examples  at  Wilton  and  Althorp. 


Ill 


I.  One  of  a  pair  of  satin  wood  commodes, 
probably  by  William  Gates,  56  in.  wide, 
c.  1780.  From  the  Lord  GlenconnerCollcction. 
,£5,040  (Christie's).  2.  Small  Gothic  secular 
tapestry,  fifteenth  century,  Swiss  or  South 
German.  £850  (Sotheby's,  Mrs.  John  Dewar 
Sale).  3.  Diamond,  baguette  diamond, 
sapphireand  ruby  necklace.  ^2,8oo(Christie's). 
4.  The  Stonyhurst  Salt,  ioii  in.  high,  1577, 
maker's  mark  IR,  a  flower  between,  in 
shaped  shield,  ,£4,500  (Christie's).  5.  The 
Sutton  Cup,  silver-gilt,  10?  in.  high,  maker's 
mark  S  on  a  cross,  probably  Isaac  Sutton, 
1573-  £2,500  (Sotheby's).  6.  Rare  Roman 
glass  gladiator  beaker,  signed  'M.  Licinius 
Diceus',  3;  in.  high,  1st  Century  A.D.  £1,500 
(Sotheby's).  7.  Sixteenth-century  oak  buffet 
of  rare  form,  6  ft.  9  in.  wide.  ,£390  (Sotheby's, 
Mrs.  John  Dewar  Sale). 
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H.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  'The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi',  27  20  in.  This  picture  was 
probably  painted  towards  the  end  of  Rubens' 
Italian  period  in  1606  7.  The  temple  ruins  in 
the  picture  are  those  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  dedicated  to  the  Madonna.  Formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  Christopher  Norris.  £14,000 
(Sotheby's).  9.  The  State  Coach  of  the  Earls 
of  Darnley,  16  ft.  5  in.  long,  possibly  made  in 
1 7 1 5.  £1,000  (Sotheby's,  Cobham  Hall  Salei. 
10.  English  lacquer  cabinet,  by  John  Bclchicr, 
41  in.  wide,  c.  1730.  Formerly  the  property  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Windsor.  £1,522 
Christie's).  11.  French  ivory  dyptych,  6  [,' 
in.  high.  £350  ( Weinmiiller,  Munich  . 
12.  A  large,  21  i  in.  high,  c.  1690,  ceremonial 
goblet  and  cover.  £370  Sotheby's).  13. 
Commonwealth  silver-gilt  porringer,  3!  in. 
high,  maker's  mark  probably  TG  in  dotted 
oval.  £440  (Christie's). 
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14.  Richard  Wilson.  'A  View  of  Doldabarn  Castle',  38      48  in.  Formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Hailes.  £3,150  (Christie's). 

15.  William  Blake.  'Elijah  in  the  Chariot  of  Fire',  drawing  164  20:  in.  Formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Colonel 
Gould  Weston.  ,£4,200  (Christie's).  16.  Part  of  a  large  famille  rose  and  blue  and  white  dinner  service.  £1,312  (Christie's). 
17.  George  I  plain  pear-shaped  tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  by  Thomas  Mason,  1722.  £650  (Christie's).  18.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  in  contemporary  English  binding  of  red  morocco  with  gilt  ornamentation,  Oxford,  1776  the  arms 
being  those  of  Philip  Stanhope,  5th  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  £200  (Sotheby's).  19.  Pierre  Auguste  Renoir.  'A  Medallion  of 
Coco',  bronze,  bas  relief,  signed  and  numbered  2  30,  8;.  in.  diameter,  the  model  being  Renoir's  youngest  son  Claude 
It  is  now  ,n  the  Steen  Collection.  £550  (Sotheby's,  Weinberg  Sale).  20.  An  important  Edward  IV  spoon,  7>  in.  long 
possibly  1463,  struck  in  the  bowl  with  a  leopard's  head  incorporating  a  Lombardic  B  and  on  the  stem  with  maker's  mark' 
a  corn  sheaf  (  ?).  As  no  example  of  the  letter  A  has  yet  been  discovered,  it  would  appear  that  this  form  is  the  earliest  known 
example  of  English  silver  bearing  a  date-letter.  £1,600  (Christie's). 
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SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S:  (Above).  This  Louis  XV 
parquetry  28  inch  wide  bureau  de  dame,  with  finely  chased 
ormolu  mounts,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  maitre  ebeniste  and  is 
branded  G.F.,  a  collector's  mark.  (Above  right).  One  of  a 
pair  of  paintings,  11 J  ■  19J  inches,  by  C.  Krieghoff,  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  neighbourhood,  acquired  by  the  present 
vendor's  grandfather  in  Canada  in  1869.  (Right).  A  4  inch 
high  pendant  formed  as  a  gold  and  enamelled  Cupid  on  a 
golden  camel,  South  Italian,  c.  1600.  All  three  items  selling 
late  October  or  early  November. 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  (Below  left).  An 
8  inch  high  Elizabeth  I  tigerware  jug,  maker's 
mark  probably  a  rose,  1567.  (Below  centre).  One 
of  an  unusual  set  of  four  14;,'  inch  high  George  III 
table  candlesticks,  by  Frederick  Kandler,  in  the 
'Gothick'  style.  (Below).  A  Louis  XV  ormolu- 
mounted  king  wood  bureau  plat:  4  ft.  8  in.  by 
2  ft.  7  in.  All  three  items  selling  late  October. 
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Four  Dutch  Masterpieces 


U  1  CM  master  painters  arc  at  times  their  own  most  potent 
J— ■'rivals.  In  turning  away  from  the  grandeur  of  religious  ami 
court  art  to  record  the  simple  pleasures,  appearances  and  environ- 
ment ot  ordinary  human  living,  they  evoked  a  simple  ami 
universal  charm.  Moreover,  it  is  when  we  are  confronted  by 
such  key  works  as  the  tour  paintings,  contained  in  this  issue, 
from  the  Leonard  Koetscr  Gallery  (13,  Duke  Strict,  London, 
S.W.i)  that  we  realise  that  each  stands  to  establish  the  measure 
of  the  best  work  of  the  artists  concerned. 

As  has  been  seen  from  The  Connoisseur  and  other  of  the  world's 
tine  art  magazines,  this  year  has  been  a  particularly  memorable 
one  in  the  international  picture  market.  It  is  true  to  say,  however, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  paintings  of  its  kind 
to  appear  on  the  London  market  tor  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury is  I  [endrik  Averkamp's  Pleasures  011  (lie  lee,  seen  on  the  cover. 
This  exceptionally  beautiful,  perfectly  preserved,  signed  and 
important  skating  picture  is  not  only  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation but  it  demonstrates  Averkamp's  remarkable  capacity  for 
recording  these  popular  rendezvous  on  ice.  The  extraordinary 
fi  neness  ot  the  reproduction  ot  it  on  the  cover  in  no  wav  exagger- 
ates the  delicacy,  clearness  and  transparency  of  this  remarkable 
painting,  showing  the  artist's  favourite  area  of  North  Holland.  A 
splendidly  delicate  balance  is  preserved  between  the  scores  ot 
colourfully-clad  folk  set  in  perfect  perspective  on  the  frozen 
estuary  against  the  cold,  steel-grey  sky.  Only  the  daring  vertical 
of  the  weather  gauge  competes  with  Averkamp's  love  of  the 
human  element:  the  distant  village,  the  ice-bound  vessels,  the 
refreshment  booths.  All  else  is  subordinate  in  what  is  certainly 
one  ot  the  finest  examples  of  the  artist's  genius  in  existence. 


Two  of  the  studies  by  Averkamp  used  for  the  cover  picture.  The  fashion- 
able pair  (Femmetje  Avercamp  and  Jacob  Roclafsz  Steinberch)  come  from 
the  Royal  Library,  Windsor,  the  man  selling  chestnuts  from  a  wheel- 
barrow from  Berlin.  Other  drawings  referring  to  this  great  picture,  and 
from  these  sources,  can  be  inspected  at  the  Leonard  Koetser  Gallery. 


The  Cornelius  Bisschop  and  the  Ludolf  de  Jonghe,  on  the 
facing  and  following  pages,  startle  in  another  way;  for  they  are 
so  splendid  that  they  immediately  evoke  the  great  names.  The 
Bisschop  makes  us  think  at  once  of  Nicolas  Maes:  the  still  in- 
terior, the  preoccupied  figure  on  whom  we  seem  to  be  caves- 
dropping,  the  Maes  red  ot  the  cushions  in  a  finely  furnished 
room,  the  vista  to  the  busy  outside  world.  Ludolf  de  Jonghe's 
Portrait  of  a  Boy  with  a  Dog  is  also  another  instance  of  a  master 
work  so  perfectly  contrived  that  it  raises  him  at  once  into  the 
front  rank  of  that  art  of  child  portraiture  in  which  these  Dutch- 
men attained  such  excellence.  Finally,  from  the  Koetser  Gallery, 
there  is  the  Hobbema,  Summer  Landscape  (see  Hofstede  de  Groot, 
Catalogue  of  Dutch  Painters,  Vol.  IV,  p.  412,  No.  170),  surely  one 
of  the  most  splendidly  composed  and  artistically  important  sub- 
jects to  have  come  from  this  master  craftsman's  brush.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  of  perfect  beauty.  In  providing  a  formula  for  figures 
in  a  landscape,  in  evolving  a  scheme  for  the  pictorial  synthesis 
of  tree  masses,  broken  up  and  emphasised  by  the  direction  of 
branches  and  trunk,  in  the  delicious  suggestion  of  summer  sun 
bursting  through  the  subtle  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  of 
equally  beautifully  contrived  trees  at  the  inevitable  Hobbema 
bend  of  the  lane,  the  artist  has  suggested  all  the  devices  which 
were  later,  for  example,  to  be  the  secret  of  Gainsborough's 
popularity  as  a  landscape  painter.  Summer  Landscape  is  peaceful 
and  serene,  as  true  to  nature  as  Constable  at  his  best,  full  of  clear, 
cool  light  and  shade — and  a  very  important  picture. 

The  picture  comes  from  the  Collections  of  S.  Clenet,  Paris; 
Cusson-Durozier,  Paris;  the  Paris  dealer,  F.  Kleinberger;  and 
Paul  Baerwald,  New  York. 
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INTERIOR  WITH  A  GIRL  SEWING.  BY  CORNELIUS  BISSCHOP  (1630-1674).  PANEL  191  BY  INCHES 

The  reputation  of  Cornelius  Bisschop,  so  long  obscured  because  his  works  were  attributed  to  the  greatest  masters — to  Maes.  Pieter  de  Hooch,  even  to 
Rembrandt — is  rapidly  moving  into  a  deserved  fame.  This  exquisite  signed  and  dated  portrait-interior  formerly  in  an  Irish  private  collection  (referred  to 
and  illustrated  (Fig.  9)  in  Oud  Holland,  I  'olume  I ',  1950,  p.189),  and  now  in  the  possession  oj  Leonard  Koetser.  is  Bisschop  at  his  best  and  most 
typical.  The  assymetrical  design  which  places  the  figure  to  one  side  lighted  from  the  left-top  corner;  the  organisation  of  empty  space  which  makes  us 
think  of  the  Delft  masters  De  Hooch  and  I  ermeer  himself;  the  sense  of  cool,  quiet  interior  and  a  noisy  outside  world;  the  studied  informality  oj  the 
cast-off  slipper;  most  of  all  the  solid  modelling  of  the  deeply  engaged  figure;  everything  goes  to  the  creation  of  a  masterpiece.  We  know  now  that  these 
elements  arc  characteristic  of  this  particular  artist.  And  this  Interior  with  a  Girl  Sewing  is  surely  one  of  his  very  finest  and  best  preserved  works. 


Leonard  Koetser,  lj  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London.  S.U  .i 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  BOY  WITH  A  DOG.  BY  LUDOLF  DE  JONGHE  (1616-1697), 
SIGNED  AND  DATED  1661.  CANVAS,  38I  BY  28J  INCHES. 

The  recent  exhibition  'Children  Painted  by  Dutch  Artists'  showed  how  splendidly  the  Dutch  mastered  this  difficult 
on.  LudolJ  de  Jonghe,  pupil  of  the  fashionable  Pieter  de  Hooch,  returned  10  Rotterdam  after  successful  years  as  a 
portrait  painter  in  Paris  and  was  therefore  admirably  qualified  to  achieve,  as  he  has  done,  this  delightful  and  scholarly 
study.  The  use  oj  the  black,  grey  and  red  hat  on  the  table  as  a  colour  key  to  the  whole  picture,  and  the  perfect  placing 
oj  the  hoy,  dressed  in  iiis  best  attire,  on  the  canvas,  confess  the  artistry  which  lies  behind  the  naturalism  of  the  theme: 
ami  the  inscription  Actatis  6  reveals  the  age  oj  the  sitter.  The  rose  on  the  floor  is  possibly  too  great  a  concession  to 
artifice.  But  his  modish  patrons  would  prefer  that,  apart  from  its  value  in  tilling  the  picture  space  in  what  otherwise 
might  be  a  dull  corner.  Picture  is  now  in  the  possession  oj  Leonard  Koetser. 


Books  Reviewed 


EARLY  BIBLE   ILLUSTRATIONS:  By 

James  Strachan.  (Cambridge  University  Press. 
Pp.  viii  +  170  +1  plate,  8^-in.  x  5§-in. 
1 8s.  6d.  net). 

EARLY  illustrators,  including  Holbein  and 
Diirer,  seem  to  have  worked  for  a  singu- 
larly undemanding  and  uncritical  public;  and 
their  wood-blocks  were  often  used  again  and 
again  (sometimes  even  in  the  same  book)  to 
illustrate  different  subjects,  with  quaint  results. 
A  well-known  and  useful  monograph  published 
by  the  Bibliographical  Society  in  1932  recorded 
the  various  appearances  of  early  English  and 
Scottish  title-page  borders  and  blocks.  Yet 
curiously  little  other  study  has  been  made,  at 
least  in  England,  of  this  subject,  and  no  one,  until 
Mr.  Strachan,  has  published  anything  in  English 
about  the  fascinating  and  important  history  of 
early  Bible  illustration. 

Clearly  many  early  Bible  illustrations  are  not 
original  attempts  to  illustrate  certain  episodes 
but  are  copies  of  earlier  cuts.  Mr.  Strachan  sets 
out  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  the  various  families 
of  cuts  and  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
must  puzzle  any  critical  reader:  he  shows,  for 
example,  that  Moses  is  regularly  portrayed  with 
horns  (and  not  by  wood  engravers  only,  for  he 
is  also  horned  in  Michelangelo's  famous  statue) 
because  of  a  mistranslation  of  a  Hebrew  word 
by  Jerome,  which  was  not  corrected  until  the 
Geneva  English  Bible  of  1560. 

Although  the  book  is  called  a  'short  study', 
and  is  avowedly  not  a  definitive  work  of  scholar- 
ship, it  is  in  fact  a  scholarly  production  and  Mr. 
Strachan  has  achieved  with  great  success  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  It  is  so  good  that  it  deserves  a 
slightly  better,  even  if  more  expensive,  format. 
For  example,  the  book's  usefulness  and  appear- 
ance would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
126  line  illustrations  could  have  been  set  in  the 
text  and  fully  captioned,  instead  of  being  massed 
at  the  back  without  captions:  and  information 
should  certainly  have  been  provided  about 
whether  they  are  reduced  or  not. — R.McL. 

DE    HOLLANDERS    THUIS.  GESEL- 
SCHAPSTUKKEN  UIT  DRIE  EEWEN. 

By  A.  Staring.  (Martinus  Nijhoff.  Agents  in 
Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth,  B.  T. 
Batsford  Ltd.). 

THOUGH  the  'Conversation'  type  of  picture, 
the  informal  portrait  group  on  a  scale  smaller 
than  life,  originated  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  has  had  a  longer  history  in  Holland  than 
in  any  other  country,  hitherto  no  book  has 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  Dutch  examples 
of  tins  kind  of  painting.  At  last  this  omission  has 
been  repaired  by  a  native  scholar  with  the 
requisite  qualifications:  he  has  formed  a  consider- 
able collection  of  such  pictures,  and  has  studied 
them  intensively  over  a  long  period. 

Dr.  Staring  is  not  concerned  with  'Conversa- 
tions' (or  'company-pieces'  as  he  suggests  they 


might  be  called  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
English  counterparts)  from  the  aesthetic  stand- 
point as  a  branch  of  Dutch  art,  but  as  represent- 
ing a  'unique  review  of  Dutch  home-life  in  past 
centuries,  unique  because  no  other  country  can 
boast  such  an  unbroken  sequence  of  accurate 
representations  of  their  forbears  as  they  lived  and 
had  their  being  in  their  own  homes'.  Thus  his 
book  is,  primarily,  a  contribution  to  social  his- 
tory, and  draws  not  only  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  pictures,  which  is  subjected  to  a  close  and 
most  informative  examination,  but  also  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  contemporary  documents. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  examples  have  been 
chosen  not  as  works  of  art  but  to  illustrate  a 
way  of  life — changing  manners  and  social  habits, 
fashions  in  costume,  furniture  and  interior 
decoration. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  and  one  likely  to  limit  the 
English  circulation,  that  the  Dutch  Introduction, 
in  which  from  this  social,  domestic  standpoint 
the  development  and  diffusion  of  the  'Con- 
versation' formula  is  traced  over  four  centuries 
and  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  range  and  reference  than  the  Introduc- 
tion provided  in  English :  and  in  places  the  latter 
reads  like  a  rather  clumsy  translation.  Also,  the 
fact  that  the  notes  on  the  plates  are  in  Dutch  (and 
without  a  brief  summary  of  their  contents  as  a 
concession  to  those  ignorant  of  the  language)  is 
the  more  regrettable,  since  they  are  replete  with 
biographical  information,  not  only  interesting  in 
itself  but  often  helping  to  account  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  by  explaining  the  social  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  sitters. 

Among  the  95  photographic  illustrations, 
several  date  from  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
golden  age  of  Dutch  'Conversations'  and  are  in- 
evitably familiar.  But  the  Van  Goyen  Family  by 
Steen,  in  'a  private  collection,  Paris'  will  be  un- 
known to  most  students.  Not,  one  would  say, 
a  first-rate  Steen,  it  is  all  the  same  an  absorbing 
affair,  the  still-life  being  of  quite  exceptional 
interest.  Some  of  the  examples  of  the  succeeding 
age  are,  as  Dr.  Staring  observes,  'negligible  as 
works  of  art',  but  their  inclusion  is  amply  justi- 
fied on  the  score  of  their  social  content.  Pictures 
by  the  great  genre  painters  such  as  Terborch, 
Metsu  or  Vermeer  can  be  to  some  extent  mis- 
leading from  this  point  of  view  as  being  studio 
compositions,  but  in  these  humble  works  of  a 
later  period  the  artist,  conforming  to  the  patron's 
desire  that  he  and  his  actual  environment  should 
be  correlated,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  on  oath. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  among 
little  known  minor  painters  J.  M.  Quinkhard  is 
outstanding  for  insight  into  character  and  tech- 
nical accomplishment,  while  about  the  turn  of 
the  century  Wybrand  Hendriks  and  Adriaan  De 
Lelie  were  painting  'Conversations'  which  are 
well  up  to  the  standard  of  some  of  Zoffany's 
later  works;  though  in  general  Dr.  Staring  is 
ready  to  concede  the  superiority  of  the  English 
to  most  of  the  corresponding  Dutch  groups  of 
that  period. 


Dr.  Staring  observes  that  'the  taste  for 
Baroque  architecture,  led  the  best  of  the  special- 
ists, Cornelis  Troost  (just  as  it  did  his  con- 
temporary, Hogarth)  into  incredibly  heavy  ex- 
cesses in  the  decor  of  his  interiors.'  Troost  may 
strain  credulity  in  this  way,  but  not  Hogarth. 
Even  in  the  Wanstead  Assembly  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  ornate  and  sumptuous  in- 
terior is  in  the  smallest  degree  exaggerated.  We 
are  told  that  Balthazar  Denners'  two  groups  in 
the  Copenhagen  Museum,  one  of  his  own  family 
and  the  other  of  his  wife's  family,  about  1730, 
have  affinities  with  both  Dutch  and  English  con- 
versation pieces'.  It  would  be  odd  if  his  group 
of  the  painter's  family  showed  no  English  in- 
fluence, for  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  was 
painted  just  before  the  artist  departed  after  a 
stay  of  seven  years  in  England  in  1728.  In  one  or 
two  instances  Dr.  Staring  is  rather  indulgent  to 
legends  and  traditions  of  no  great  antiquity.  He 
writes  that  Tourniere's  Dejeuner  d'Auteuil  'de- 
picts Bodin,  the  King's  physician,  with  two 
literary  friends'.  But  Mile  Bataille  in  her 
catalogue  of  Tourniere's  works  does  not  name 
the  sitters  and  the  identifications  of  Bodin  and  his 
friends  (said  to  be  P.  J.  Crebillon  and  C.  R. 
Dufresny)  are  unsupported  by  any  real  evi- 
dence. 

To  Dutch  'Conversation-pieces'  in  their  social 
aspect  Dr.  Staring,  who  has  made  the  subject 
peculiarly  his  own,  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
highly  instructive  guide.  We  must  hope  for  a 
competent  English  translation  of  this  learned 
and  fascinating  book. — R.E. 

ICONOGRAPHIE  DE  L'ART  CHRE- 
TIEN. Tome  II.  By  Louis  Reau.  (Presses 
Universitaires  de  France.  470  pp.  +  32  plates. 
2,400  francs.) 

IN  the  second  volume  of  his  useful  work  on 
Christian  iconography  Professor  Reau  has 
taken  his  study  a  stage  further  by  examining  the 
incidents  which  fall  in  the  first  two  Augustinian 
eras,  Ante  Legem  and  Sub  Lege.  He  treats  of  the 
angels,  the  principal  Old  Testament  stories  and 
the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  quoting  the 
Scriptural  text  for  each  scene  which  has  been 
interpreted  by  European  artists  and  listing  a 
selection  of  their  paintings  and  sculptures.  He 
also  mentions  the  typological  interpretations  put 
on  the  various  incidents  by  mediaeval  theolog- 
ians. Like  its  predecessor,  the  volume  is  en- 
livened by  Professor  Reau's  gallic  wit  which 
may  sometimes  seem  a  little  out  of  place,  but  is 
too  good  humoured  to  offend.  There  is  some- 
thing charmingly  naive  about  the  way  in  which 
he  recounts  the  familiar  Biblical  stories,  some- 
times pausing  to  remark  that  they  are  'scab- 
reuses',  but  more  often  staring  in  round-eyed 
astonishment.  One  is  reminded  of  the  words 
Lyrton  Strachey  is  said  to  have  muttered  to  him- 
self between  shrill  laughs  as  he  first  read  the 
Bible:  'Extraordinary,  too  extraordinary'. 
To  say  that  Professor  Reau's  work  is  useful  is 
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not  to  damn  it  with  faint  praise,  but  is  sufficient 
to  indicate  that  it  is  not  as  valuable  as  it  might 
have  been.  Although,  as  we  know  from  his  many 
other  writings,  he  has  a  very  great  knowledge 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  art,  he 
approaches  his  subject  from  an  almost  Jamesoni- 
an  angle,  listing  many  more  mediaeval  than 
later  interpretations  of  each  story.  Even  so,  his 
lists  seem  to  have  been  chosen  somewhat 
capriciously,  for  although  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  a  book  of  this  scope  to  provide  lists  of 
every  known  representation  of  every  subject — 
which  would  be  invaluable — one  docs  expect 
the  fists  to  include  the  works  of  all  major  artists 
and,  where  possible,  an  instance  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  subject  in  each  century  or  style. 
The  student  who  is  faced  with  an  iconographical 
problem  may  well  feel  that  he  can  spare  refer- 
ences to  such  modern  artists  as  Max  Liebermann 
and  Marc  Chagall — interesting  as  they  may  be — 
in  a  work  which  too  rarely  finds  room  for 
highly  influential  pictures  by  Caravaggio  and 
other  seicento  painters.  But  Professor  Reau  has 
undertaken  a  vast  task  which  earns  our  gratitude 
and  respect  though  we  may  feel  that  it  is  perhaps 
too  heavy  an  undertaking  for  a  single  scholar. 

The  shortcomings  of  Professor  Reau's  work 
become  most  obvious  when  it  is  compared  with 
Dr.  S.  Pigler's  Barockthetnen  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Budapest  last  year.  Dr.  Pigler's  two 
volumes  attempt  both  more  and  less  than 
Professor  Reau's,  for  although  they  cover  both 
Christian  and  pagan  iconography  and  mention 
a  large  number  of  Renaissance  instances  of  each 
subject,  they  deal  exhaustively  only  with  works 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
some  hundreds  of  which  are  reproduced.  The 
book  is,  however,  a  straightforward  catalogue 
without  comments,  whereas  Professor  Reau's 
is  designed  partly  for  the  general  reader.  Both 
have  their  value,  but  while  L' Iconographie  de 
VArt  Chretien  is  a  useful  guide-book,  Barockthe- 
men is  an  indispensable  work  of  reference  for 
every  student  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  art. — H.H. 

LONGTON    HALL    PORCELAIN.  By 

Bernard  Watney  (London:  Faber  &  Faber, 
45s.  net). 

DR.  WATNEY,  who  in  April  1955  discovered 
the  site  of  the  Longton  Hall  porcelain  factory, 
has  now  written  a  thoroughly  enjoyable,  yet 
scholarly  and  authoritative  account  of  the 
factory's  history  and  wares.  The  vastly  impor- 
tant discovery  of  the  site,  made  in  the  face  of 
the  universally  accepted  view  that  'digging  under 
such  unpromising  circumstances  would  be  court- 
ing failure'  (as  William  Bemrose  wrote  in  his 
book  in  1906),  is  matched  by  the  author's  equally 
important  and  brilliant  discovery  of  the  original 
Indentures  and  supplementary  Agreements  of  the 
porcelain  factory.  The  wealth  of  material 
contained  in  both  these  discoveries  has  enabled 
Dr.  Watney  to  pursue  new  lines  of  research  with 
the  result  that  his  book  contains  the  answers  to 
most  of  the  problems  that  were  left  unsolved 
by  William  Bemrose's  book  in  1906,  by 
Mrs.  MacAfister's  articles  in  1933  and  W.  B. 
Honey's  chapter  in  his  book.  Old  English  Porcelain, 
published  in  1948. 


Dr.  Watney  introduces  a  new  figure  into 
ceramic  history,  a  'William  Jenkinson,  Gent.', 
as  the  founder  of  the  factory.  It  was  Jenkinson 
who  leased  the  Hall  from  Obadiah  Lane  soon 
after  1 749 ;  Jenkinson  who  'had  obtained  the  Art 
Secret  or  Mystery  of  making  a  certain  porcelain 
ware'  (according  to  the  Indenture) ;  and  who  had 
already  made  a  considerable  quantity  when  the 
first  Indenture  was  made  on  7th  October,  1751, 
by  Jenkinson,  William  Littler  and  William 
Nicklin.  Like  Benjamin  Lund  at  Bristol,  Jenkin- 
son's  interest  was  short-lived  and  his  place  was 
taken  in  1753  by  Nathaniel  Firmin  a  water- 
gilder  and  button-manufacturer.  From  the 
Supplementary  Agreement  of  1755  it  is  clear 
that  in  that  year  the  factory  would  have  failed 
had  it  not  been  for  the  financial  backing  of  a 
new  partner,  Robert  Charlesworth,  an  owner  of 
Derbyshire  lead  mines.  He  kept  the  factory  on 
its  feet  until  June,  1760,  when  he  dissolved  the 
partnership  and,  despite  a  valiant  attempt  by 
William  Littler  to  continue,  the  factory  was 
closed  and  its  stock  sold  at  Salisbury  on  16th 
September,  1760.  Dr.  Watney  gives  a  complete 
account  of  all  that  is  now  known  about  William 
Littler  and  his  role  in  the  factory.  One  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  features  of  this  book  is  the 
printing  (for  the  first  time)  of  the  documentary 
evidence  in  two  Appendices — the  relevant 
passages  from  the  Indentures  and  the  Supple- 
mentary Agreements,  and  a  transcription  of  all 
the  press  notices  referring  to  the  factory. 

Dr.  Watney,  who  does  not  scorn  to  use 
modern  scientific  aids  to  support  his  attributions, 
emphasises  how  little  they  can  be  relied  upon. 
It  is  probably  wise  of  the  author  to  omit  any 
detailed  discussion  of  William  Littler's  salt-glaze 
pottery  until  new  documentary  and  excava- 
tional  material  is  available,  for  its  relation  to  the 
porcelain  manufactory  remains  a  major  un- 
solved problem.  He  discusses  lucidly  the 
primitive  products  of  the  early  years,  the 
imaginative  and  ambitious  wares  of  the  middle 
period  and  the  splendid  large  figure  groups  of 
the  last  years,  but  perhaps  adds  most  by  clarify- 
ing the  hitherto  confused  field  of  the  domestic 
blue-and-white  wares,  with  which  Littler  at- 
tempted to  make  the  factory  a  paying  concern  in 
the  later  years  of  its  short  fife.  A  complete  biblio- 
graphy is  accurately  given,  and  in  his  Introduc- 
tion, Dr.  Watney  offers  an  interesting  appraisal 
of  these  books.  The  four  colour  plates  and  the 
130  or  more  objects  reproduced  in  monochrome 
are  of  a  very  high  quality  and  attractively 
arranged.  One  imperative  need  emerges  from  his 
brilliant  survey  of  both  the  documentary 
evidence  and  the  factory's  wares  themselves — 
the  need  for  the  complete  and  competent 
archaeological  excavation  of  the  whole  site. — 
H.T. 

ARMI   ANTICHE.    1956.   Bollettino  dell' 
Accademia  di  S.  Marciano. 

THIS,  the  third  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
Turin  arms  and  armour  collectors,  is  a  well- 
illustrated  volume  of  160  pages  and  is  un- 
questionably the  most  lavishly  produced  of  the 
various  periodicals  dealing  with  the  subject  now 
published  in  Europe.  In  addition  to  a  number  of 
Italian  contributions  it  also  contains  articles, 


written  in  English  and  French  respectively,  by  a 
Swedish  and  a  Russian  author.  The  latter  is  par- 
ticularly welcome  as  the  first  paper  on  the 
Russian  state  collections  of  armour  to  be  pub- 
lished by  a  Russian  official  in  a  Western 
European  journal.  The  author,  Dr.  L.  Tarassuk 
of  the  Hermitage  Museum,  illustrates  a  half- 
armour  which  he  attributes  to  the  ownership  of 
Alfonso  d'Avalos,  Marquis  del  Vasto,  on  the 
strength  of  the  two  Imprese  of  the  Marquis  and 
of  his  wife,  Maria  of  Aragon,  which  it  bears. 
Alfonso  d'Avalos  died  in  1546,  whereas  the 
armour,  etched  with  a  knot  pattern,  is  of  a  type 
which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to  date 
before  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
When  he  wrote  the  article  the  author  was 
evidently  unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  other  armours,  or  fragments  of  armours,  of 
the  del  Vasto  family,  in  the  Capo-di-Monte  Col- 
lection at  Naples.  These  latter  bear  the  Impresa  of 
the  Marquis,  but  are  quite  clearly  of  much  later 
date  and  belonged  to  subsequent  members  of 
the  family.  If,  however,  Dr.  Tarassuk  is  correct 
in  his  dating  of  the  Hermitage  armour,  then  we 
have  in  it  an  important  document  in  the 
chronology  of  Italian  etched  armours.  Another 
piece  from  the  Leningrad  collections  to  which 
attention  is  drawn  is  a  shield  bearing  what  pur- 
ports to  be  the  arms  of  Visconti.  In  so  far, 
however,  as  it  is  possible  to  make  any  judgement 
from  an  illustration,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
find  the  heraldic  shields  far  from  convincing. 

Another  contribution  which  calls  for  notice 
is  General  Gaibi's  paper  on  the  origins  of  the 
wheel-lock,  in  which  he  castigates  in  no  un- 
certain terms  those  who  have  failed  to  concede 
to  Italy  the  credit  for  its  invention.  As  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out,  the  earliest  known 
literary  reference  to  the  wheel-lock  appears  in 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Codice  Atalantico,  which  can 
be  dated  between  1483  and  1499.  In  this  work 
not  only  is  there  a  description  of  the  functioning 
of  the  wheel-lock  but  there  are  sketches  of  two 
different  kinds  of  mechanism.  The  author 
argues  that  the  two  suggested  mechanisms  as 
drawn  would  not  function  properly  and  that 
therefore  they  must  be  early  stages  of  Leonardo's 
own  inventions  rather  than  sketches  made  from 
memory  of  mechanisms  which  he  had  seen  else- 
where. He  goes  on  to  claim  that  as  the  particular 
sheet  on  which  the  designs  appear  can  be  dated 
about  1492,  the  Italian  invention  has  nearly 
forty  years  precedence  over  the  earliest  German 
wheel-lock  at  Madrid  which  dates  from  1530. 
In  fact,  however,  there  is  a  cross-bow  with 
wheel-lock  mechanism  at  Munich  which  can  be 
dated  to  1521,  and,  as  he  himself  points  out,  the 
first  German  literary  reference  to  the  wheel-lock 
is  as  early  as  1506. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the 
earliest  drawing  of  the  wheel-lock  mechanism 
is  to  be  found  in  Leonardo's  notebook  and 
though  there  are  numerous  references  to  wheel- 
locks  in  local  regulations  of  Italian  cities  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  all  the 
existing  wheel-locks  of  this  early  period  that 
have  hitherto  been  recorded  are  of  German 
origin.  It  has  therefore  usually  been  assumed  that 
the  early  Italian  wheel-locks  must  have  been 
imported  from  Germany.  Some  support  for  this 
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theory  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  passage  in 
Benvenuto  Cellini's  autobiography  in  which  he 
describes  how  Alessandro  dei  Medici  showed 
him  'a  remarkable  little  gun  that  had  been  sent 
him  out  of  Germany'. 

The  earliest  Italian  wheel-locks  hitherto 
identified  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  General  Gaibi  endeavours  to 
fill  the  gap  between  these  and  the  Leonardo 
note-books  by  putting  forward  a  particular  form 
of  lock-construction  with  external  mainspring 
as  a  derivation  from  the  Leonardo  design.  The 
type  which  he  proposes  is  that  which  has  gener- 
ally been  described  as  Portuguese,  though  with- 
out any  proof  being  adduced.  Of  the  three 
examples  he  illustrates,  two  are,  however, 
apparently  of  much  later  date  and,  as  the  author 
himself  admits,  do  not  differ  from  a  lock 
mounted  on  a  mid-seventeenth-century  Iberian 
gun  illustrated  in  Keith  Neal's  book  on  Spanish 
firearms.  A  third  lock  which  he  illustrates 
(Plates  IV,  IV  bis)  is,  however,  much  more  in- 
teresting since  it  may  well  be  the  earliest  hitherto 
recorded  example  of  the  Italian  Miquelct  con- 
struction. It  is  a  combined  wheel-lock  and 
Miquelet  lock  and  appears  to  date  from  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though, 
since  it  is  detached  from  the  gun  for  which  it  was 
originally  made,  it  is  difficult  to  date  it  more 
exactly.  In  his  recent  book  referred  to  above, 
Mr.  Neal  gave  the  credit  for  the  invention  of 
the  Miquelet  lock  to  Spain.  If  this  lock  is,  in  fact, 
Italian,  then  the  question  of  priority  may  have 
to  be  reconsidered. 

The  author  justifies  his  early  dating  of  the 
locks  in  Plates  II  and  III  on  the  grounds  of  their 
primitive  character,  but  this  primitive  quality 
could  just  as  well  be  explained  by  their  being 
the  work  of  some  small  seventeenth-century 
gunmaker  in  a  remote  province.  If,  however, 
we  can  accept  the  author's  contention  that  these 
locks  are  of  Italian  origin,  then  the  combined 
wheel-lock  and  Miquelet  illustrated  on  Plate  IV 
must  also  be  recognised  as  the  earliest  hitherto 
identified  Italian  wheel-lock. 

Having  staked  his  claim  for  this  type  of  lock 
with  external  mainspring  as  Italian,  the  author 
goes  on  to  claim  all  locks  with  this  construction 
as  Italian.  Here  he  undoubtedly  goes  too  far. 
That  Italian  wheel-locks  were  by  no  means 
dominant  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  firearms  of  the  Firnese  armoury 
have  German  wheel-locks  and  that  the  large 
series  of  all-steel  wheel-lock  pistols  in  the 
Armoury  of  the  Doge's  palace  are  of  Niirnberg 
manufacture. 

Confidence  in  the  author's  judgement  is  some- 
what shaken  by  the  fact  that  he  dates  as  sixteenth 
century  a  scries  of  German  Tschinkes  of  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century  (Plates  VI  to  VIII).  His  claim 
that  their  locks  are  of  Italian  manufacture,  and 
that  they  were  decorated  in  Germany  after  being 
imported,  seems  to  be  devoid  of  foundation. 
The  form  of  the  doghead  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Brescian  wheel-lock  of  the  mid- 
seventeenth  century,  examples  of  which  he 
illustrates  on  Plate  X.  He  is  also  mistaken  in  his 
statement  that  these  Tschinke  locks  cannot  be 
German  as  they  are  unmarked.  Finally,  he  illus- 


trates and  describes  as  one  of  the  earliest  Brescian 
locks  of  normal  construction  (Plate  IX),  what 
looks  like  a  typical  German  mid-sixteenth 
century  wheel-lock.  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  know  his  reasons  for  identifying 
this  early  lock  as  of  Brescian  or  even  of  Italian 
origin.  Though  there  is  much  to  criticise  in 
General  Gaibi's  paper,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  part  played  by  Italians  in  the  early 
development  of  the  wheel-lock  has  received 
insufficient  consideration  in  the  literature  of 
firearms. — J.F.H. 

VENETIAN  DRAWINGS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  AT 
WINDSOR  CASTLE:  By  Anthony  Blunt 
and  Edward  Croft-Murray.  (London :  Phaidon 
Press,  63s.  net). 

THE  remarkable  collection  of  Venetian  settecento 
paintings  acquired  by  George  III  from  Consul 
Smith  in  1763  is  widely  known.  That  the  large 
collection  of  drawings  purchased  at  the  same 
time  is  almost  equally  rich  in  eighteenth-century 
Venetian  works  is  less  well  known,  for,  apart 
from  some  of  the  143  drawings  by  Canaletto 
(which  were  separately  catalogued  by  Dr.  Parker 
some  years  ago),  few  of  them  have  been  ex- 
hibited. The  present  catalogue  covers  the  rest  and 
includes  36  heads  by  Piazetta,  211  figure  drawings 
by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  149  drawings  of  landscape 
and  theatrical  scenery,  together  with  nearly  150 
caricatures  of  opera  singers,  all  by  his  nephew 
Marco,  nearly  1 50  drawings  by  Antoiuo  Visen- 
tini  (including  almost  the  whole  of  his  work  for 
the  book-publishing  firm  of  Pasquali  which 
Smith  financed),  and  several  dozen  caricatures 
by  Antoiuo  Maria  Zanetti.  In  addition  there  are 
drawings  by  Zucarelli,  Pittoni,  from  the  Tiepolo 
studio,  etc.,  though  in  considerably  lesser 
quantities. 

The  total  effect  is  staggering.  Truly,  as  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  says,  in  his  learned  and  interesting 
introduction,  Consul  Smith,  the  collector,  rather 
than  any  individual  artist,  is  the  hero  of  this 
book.  Yet  the  drawings  at  Windsor  by  no 
means  exhausted  his  collection  even  of  Venetian 
settecento  drawings.  Indeed,  they  only  comprised 
those  already  in  his  library  (for  they  were  mostly 
bound  up  in  volumes)  when  he  published  the 
catalogue,  Biblioteca  Smithiana  in  1755  and  still 
had  fifteen  years  to  live.  A  further  similarly 
bound  volume  containing  133  drawings  by 
Sebastiano  Ricci  in  the  Accademia  at  Venice 
was  almost  certainly  once  Smith's.  So  was 
another,  of  identical  external  characteristics, 
containing  141  landscape  drawings  by  Marco 
Ricci  which  was  broken  up  by  Sotheby's  in 
1920,  and  in  one  of  the  numerous  sales  after  the 
Consul's  death  there  were  between  60  and  70 
more  by  the  same  artist.  In  addition  he  possessed 
numerous  drawings  by  earlier  masters  only 
some  of  which  came  to  Windsor.  Although 
Professor  Blunt  expresses  surprise  that  the 
Accademia  volume  should  be  numbered  56  on 
the  spine  since  there  were  only  23  volumes  of 
drawings  sold  to  George  III,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  so  prolific  a  collector  as  the 
Consul   may   have   possessed   the  enormous 


number  of  drawings  implied  by  this  numeration, 
for  he  was  constantly  adding  to  and  selling  from 
his  art  collections.  Indeed  the  slight  external 
differences  of  the  volumes  not  at  Windsor, 
which  troubles  the  editor,  may  be  explained 
by  Smith's  intention  to  sell  them. 

Documentation  of  the  drawings  at  Windsor 
is  somewhat  scanty,  since  no  complete  inventory 
of  the  purchase  is  known.  As  a  result  Professor 
Blunt  merely  treats  the  provenance  from  Smith 
as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  the  Piazzetta  draw- 
ings merely  as  'intrinsically  probable'.  He  need 
not  have  done  so.  Apart  from  their  quality — and 
they  are  undoubtedly  the  finest  series  of  heads  by 
this  artist  to  exist — both  their  genuineness  and 
their  origin  are  attested  by  Guarienti's  1753 
edition  of  Orlandi's  Abcccdario,  a  rich  mine  of  in- 
formation about  Smith's  collection.  Under  the 
heading  Piazetta,  Guarienti  writes:  'le  teste 
cgregiatnente  fatte  a  chiaroscuro  sono  nclla  gallcria 
doviossisshna  del  Signer  Giuseppe  Smith,  Console 
Inglese'. 

The  richness  of  the  collection  makes  it  quite 
fundamental  to  the  study  of  Venetian  eighteenth- 
century  drawing  and  Professor  Blunt's  scholarly 
catalogue  constitutes  a  major  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  field.  It  brings  to  light,  for 
example,  almost  the  entire  known  oeuvrc  of  a 
painter  like  Visentini,  whilst  the  51  drawings  for 
stage  scenery  are  the  only  surviving  visual 
record  of  an  important  side  of  Marco  Ricci's 
work,  reminding  us  that  it  was  primarily  to 
paint  scenery  at  the  Italian  opera  that  Lord 
Manchester  brought  him  to  London  in  1708. 

This  aspect  of  Venetian  art  links  up  with  the 
last  section  of  the  volume  which  contains  nearly 
200  highly  amusing  caricatures  of  operatic 
singers  catalogued  by  Mr.  Croft-Murray  with  a 
wealth  of  musicological  learning.  Smith  was 
evidently  deeply  interested  in  opera,  which  was 
in  a  particularly  flourishing  state  in  eighteenth- 
century  Venice.  He  was  (though  the  editor  has 
overlooked  the  point),  largely  responsible  for 
arranging  Farinelli's  first  triumphal  visit  to 
London  in  1734,  and  he  married,  as  his  first  wife, 
the  well-known  opera-singer,  Catherine  Tofts. 
There  can,  in  fact,  be  little  doubt  that  the  draw- 
ing (Cat.  No.  160)  catalogued  by  Mr.  Croft- 
Murray  as  A  Young  Actress(?)  and  attributed  to 
Giuseppe  Zanetti(?)  represents  the  future  Mrs. 
Smith  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
by  Marco  Ricci,  for  it  corresponds  all-but 
exactly  with  the  figure  he  identifies  as  Catherine 
Tofts  in  Ricci's  Musical  Conversation  Piece  in  the 
Williams- Wynn  Collection. 

This  is  one  of  a  group  of  painted  caricatures, 
probably  representing  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera; 
they  are  likely  to  have  been  painted  whilst  the 
Riccis  were  working  in  England.  Mr.  Croft- 
Murray  illustrates  and  discusses  four  paintings 
from  this  group.  The  best  documented  example 
belonged  to  Horace  Walpolc  and  the  editor 
believes  it  to  have  disappeared.  This  may  not  be 
so.  The  one  belonging  to  Lord  Knutsford 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  woodcut  in 
the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  catalogue  and  is  the  only 
known  version  to  do  so.  Unfortunately  the  in- 
scription on  the  back  (to  which  the  editor  does 
not  refer)  dates  from  after  1842  and  is  unhelpful 
as  regards  provenance.  But  the  caricature  is 
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painted  in  gouache  on  leather,  a  very  rare  tech- 
nique and  a  favourite  one  with  Marco.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  Walpole's 
version  was  in  oil  on  canvas  as  Mr.  Croft- 
Murray  asserts.  Furthermore,  his  account  of  this 
painting  is  unnecessarily  confusing  for  it  is  based 
neither  on  the  definitive  Description  of  Strawberry 
Hill  in  Lord  Orford's  Works  nor  the  1842  sale 
catalogue  (which  corrects  the  Description  in 
certain  minor  respects)  but  on  the  wholly  un- 
authoritative introduction  to  the  latter. 

But  these  curious  paintings  deserve  fuller  and 
separate  treatment.  They  are  really  peripheral  to 
Mr.  Croft-Murray's  catalogue  which  will 
greatly  interest  historians  of  eighteenth-century 
art,  music  and  socinl  history  alike.  An  immense 
amount  of  research  has  gone  into  identifying 
and  supplying  biographical  information  about 
the  opera-singers  themselves.  These,  though 
ghostly  figures  today,  were  far  from  being  so 
in  their  own  lifetime  for  they,  like  several  of  the 
artists  whose  works  are  discussed  in  this  beauti- 
fully produced  volume,  were  one  of  Venice's 
principal  exports  during  the  settcccnto.  In  their 
triumphant  pilgrimages  from  one  European 
court  to  another  we  may  be  sure  that  most  of 
them  cut  a  far  grander  figure  than  their  fellow 
countrymen  the  Riccis,  Amigoni  or  Pellegrini 
whose  names  are  infinitely  more  familiar  today. 
— F.J.B.W. 

MAKERS    OF    THE  HARPSICHORD 
AND    CLAVICHORD,    1440-1840:  By 

Donald  Boalch  (London:  George  Ronald, 
1956.  £3  3s.  net.). 

THIS  is  a  book  which  calls  for  more  than  the 
conventional  tribute  of  gratitude.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  just  that  kind  of  detailed  factual 
information  which  is  most  essential  for  all  work 
on  its  subject  with  claims  to  being  rooted  in 
sound  scholarship,  but  which,  until  it  has  been 
collected,  simply  remains  inaccessible  in  practice 
because  it  takes  longer  to  find  it  out  than  any 
normal  author  has  time  for  in  course  of  his 
ordinary  labours. 

By  a  merciful  dispensation  of  providence,  there 
are  devoted  scholars  in  this  world  who  are  pre- 
pared to  turn  their  energies  over  a  period  of 
years  (fifteen  in  this  case)  into  painstakingly  and 
conscientiously  amassing  interminable  small 
notes,  interminable  items  of  detail,  interminable 
points  of  comparison  between  little  known 
maker  and  little  known  maker  until  at  last  a 
book  results  which  no  one  else  could  write  and 
very  few  would  even  contemplate  the  routine 
labours  of  becoming  in  a  position  to  write.  Even 
a  moderately  good  book  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
be  valuable,  because,  provided  that  what  it 
contains  is  reliable,  it  does  not  so  much  matter 
what  it  does  not  contain.  It  is  hardly  in  the  nature 
of  things  for  it  to  be  complete;  new  discoveries 
go  on  being  made  unless  the  field  is  unusually 
narrow  or  well-tilled.  And  Mr.  Boalch's  field  is 
neither  narrow  nor  well-tilled. 

Hence  it  is  hardly  relevant  to  ask  whether  all 
the  facts  are  assembled  here.  Doubtless  they  are 
not;  but  neither  are  they  assembled  anywhere 
else.  What  is  astonishing  is  how  monumental  an 
assortment  Mr.  Boalch  has  managed  to  bring 
together  on  a  subject  which  has  not  previously 


had  any  such  systematic  treatment.  The  relevant 
question  is  whether  this  splendid  inventory  is 
accurate.  I  should  have  to  know  as  much  as  Mr. 
Boalch  to  be  strictly  sure  of  that,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  one  else  docs  hi  this  province  of  the  instru- 
mental kingdom  which  he  has  made  so  much  his 
own.  But  in  corners  where  I  can  check,  he  is 
accurate,  and  I  have  complete  confidence  in 
practice  that  he  is  a  reliable  worker.  I  should  be 
astonished  if  there  proved  to  be  more  than  the 
inevitable  sprinkling  of  human  error  to  which  all 
books  of  reference,  even  the  most  supposedly 
sacrosanct,  are  always  subject. 

I  have  called  it  a  book  of  reference,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  it  is.  Like  all  the  best  books  of 
reference,  it  includes  a  surprising  number  of 
passages  through  which  the  casual  reader  may 
find  himself  browsing  for  pleasure.  But  essen- 
tially it  is  a  work  to  be  turned  to  for  looking  up 
things,  not  to  read.  Its  worth  will  be  confirmed 
over  the  years.  But  I  know  from  heartfelt 
experience  just  how  invaluable  this  kind  of  book 
can  be,  and  how,  at  crucial  moments  in  one's 
own  writing,  one  can  reach  for  it  from  the  shelf 
in  relief  with  the  virtual  certainty  of  finding  the 
wanted  fact  that  might  otherwise  take  a  journey 
to  Paris  or  Vienna  or  Berlin  to  find — or  perhaps 
would  have  to  remain  unfound  for  lack  of 
money  and  time  to  make  the  journey.  Such 
books  are  literally  the  tools  of  the  writer's  trade, 
and  he  would  be  a  curmudgeonly  writer  who 
was  not  grateful  for  so  useful  an  example  of  its 
kind. 

The  most  immediately  enjoyable  aspect  of 
Mr.  Boalch's  book  is  naturally  his  pictures.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  very  well  produced  at  the  by 
no  means  overpriced  cost  of  three  guineas;  and 
the  pictures  are  no  exception.  They  are  well 
reproduced  on  art  paper  in  a  separate  section  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  The  arrangement  is  in 
the  first  instance  by  countries  (Italy,  the  Low 
Countries,  France,  Germany,  United  Kingdom, 
and  America — the  last  well  represented  by  three 
excellent  illustrations)  and  in  the  second  instance 
chronologically.  It  is  fascinating  to  speculate,  as 
one  turns  the  pages,  on  the  connection  between 
the  changes  of  taste  these  instruments  show 
visibly  as  objects  of  furniture  of  different  schools 
and  periods,  and  the  styles  of  music  to  which 
their  use  was  dedicated.  The  prevailing  impres- 
sion for  all  countries  is  the  rich  exuberance  of 
the  later  sixteenth  century,  the  relative  chastity 
and  restraint  of  most  of  the  seventeenth-century 
specimens,  and  the  return  to  a  more  mannered 
kind  of  ornateness  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  are  naturally  exceptions;  but  this  accords 
well  enough  with  the  basic  tendencies  in  music, 
and  no  doubt  the  comparison  could  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  painting  and  architecture. 

The  choice  of  illustrations  is  varied  and  infor- 
mative, and  the  field  reasonably  well  covered.  The 
number  could  have  been  extended  with  every 
advantage  except  that  of  cost;  and  this  is  really 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  a  book  not  in- 
tended for  a  very  wide  market.  Here,  too,  the 
operative  factor  is  not  so  much  regret  for  what 
has  unavoidably  been  left  out  as  gratitude  for 
the  excellence  of  what  has  been  included.  It  was 
far  better  to  give  a  limited  number  of  excellent 
photos  well  reproduced  than  to  spread  the 
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money  available  over  a  larger  number  of  in- 
I  ferior  illustrations. 

In  addition  to  the  main  body  of  information 
lion  the  biography,  technique,  workmanship, 
:  influence  received  and  passed  on,  instruments 
known  to  survive  and  other  details  of  no  less 
than  820  distinct  makers,  and  some  account  (often 
with  specifications,  history,  present  whereabouts, 
,  and  description  of  decoration)  of  over  1 ,000  still 
I  existing  instruments,  the  book  includes  a  list  of 
the  chief  collections  of  early  keyboard  instru- 
ments with  a  bibliography  of  their  catalogues; 
|a  useful  'geographical  and  chronological  con- 
spectus of  makers',  which  enables  the  local 
'situation  at  any  date  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance; 
(three  separate  lists  entitled  'surviving  English 
!  virginals',  'three-manual  harpsichords'  (I  do  not 
:  know  why  these  two  in  particular,  but  they  are 
worth  having)  and  'some  London  apprentices 
1622-1758';  a  lengthy  and  important  Glossary 
of  Technical  Terms — English,  French,  German 
and  Italian  in  parallel  columns,  to  which  it  is 
perhaps  churlish  to  wish  that  Spanish  could 
have  been  added;  a  selective  but  still  extensive 
general  bibliography;  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
careful  Index. — R.D. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH 
TABLE  GLASS  FROM  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY  TO  1820:  By  G. 

Bernard  Hughes.  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford 
Ltd.,  410  pages,  of  which  105  are  Plates  (1, 
with  the  Frontispiece,  in  colour)  £5  5s.  net). 

!HARD  on  the  heels  of  his  books  on  English 
[Painted  Enamels,  Three  Centuries  of  English  Do- 
mestic Silver,  and  English  Porcelain  and  Bone  China 
licomes  Mr.  Hughes's  work  on  English,  Scottish 
and  Irish  glass.  It  is  long  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. In  the  first  three  chapters  he  traces  the 
[development  of  glass-making  in  England  from 
[Roman  times  until  1820;  in  the  next  three,  the 
development  of  stem-forms  and  of  bowls  and 
Ifeet  in  wine-glasses  during  the  eighteenth 
century;  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  techniques 
of  decoration,  and  ten  to  various  specialised 
types  of  glass  (e.g.  Sweetmeat  Glasses  and 
Salvers);  and  the  book  concludes  with  chapters 
on  'Bristol-blue  Glass',  'Irish  Glass'  and  'Scottish 
Glass'.  There  are  a  Glossary,  Selected  Biblio- 
graphy and  Index. 

The  publishers  claim  that:  'Both  in  its  text 
and  in  its  illustrations  this  is  the  most  complete 
account  so  far  published  of  the  Table  Glass  pro- 
duced in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  1820'.  Insofar  as  no 
other  book  has  aimed  to  cover  exactly  this 
ground,  the  claim  may  be  accurate.  As  applied 
to  English  and  Irish  glass,  it  is  not  justified.  Mr. 
Hughes's  work  measures  up  neither  to  Francis 
Buckley's  A  History  of  Old  English  Glass  (1925) 
nor  to  W.  A.  Thorpe's  monumental  History  of 
English  and  Irish  Glass  (1929).  Both  these  were 
closely  reasoned  arguments  buttressed  by  veri- 
fiable sources  and  documents.  Mr.  Hughes  pro- 
ceeds raiher  by  way  of  the  dogmatic  assertion, 
often  with  a  precision  of  dating  which  the  sub- 
ject hardly  permits.  The  assertions,  however, 
would  be  more  readily  acceptable  if  the  book 
were  not  so  full  of  palpable  inaccuracies — in- 
accuracies, moreover,  which  it  takes  no  know- 


ledge of  glass  to  spot.  Thus,  to  select  only  two 
chapters  for  comment,  on  page  80,  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  'heavy  balusters',  Fig.  42  is  cited  as 
illustrating  the  annulated  knop,  which  is 
described  as  having  been  introduced  'some  five 
years  later'  than  about  1700;  on  page  83  it  is 
used  to  illustrate  'stems  of  more  slender  pro- 
portions, now  termed  "light  balusters"  ',  which 
'appeared  on  fashionable  drinking  glasses  from 
about  1720';  whilst  in  the  caption  on  page  95  it 
is  dated  'Early  George  II  period'.  Dealing  with 
'Silesian'  stems,  the  author  says  (page  85):  'The 
six-reeded  stem  (Fig.  50)  arrived  before  1727'. 
Yet  Fig.  50  has  clearly  more  than  six  reedings, 
and  is  doubtless  of  the  octagonal  section  which, 
on  page  86,  is  described  as  appearing  'after  1730' 
(cf  however,  Fig.  231,  dated  'c.  1720').  On  page 
86  it  is  stated  that  'the  waisted  thick-based  bowl 
on  a  drawn  stem  (Fig.  44)  dates  from  about 
1720';  the  caption  (page  95)  gives  the  date  of 
the  glass  as  'c.  1700'  (this  is,  however,  perhaps 
merely  an  instance,  not  isolated,  of  a  wrong 
figure-reference).  On  page  102,  in  discussing 
incised-twist  stems,  reference  is  made  to  Fig.  64, 
the  caption  to  which  (page  118)  describes  it  as 
'a  multiple-spiral  air-twist'.  On  page  105  the 
statement  that  'The  earliest  air-twists  appeared  in 
two-piece  glasses  with  drawn  shanks  and 
trumpet-shaped  bowls'  is  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  Fig.  70,  which  the  caption  (page 
121)  describes  as  having  a  bucket  bowl  and 
shoulder  knop  stem  (this  is,  however,  almost 
certainly  a  three-piece  glass).  On  page  106,  Fig. 
73  is  referred  to  as  an  example  of  a  3-piece  air- 
twist  glass,  whilst  on  page  121  it  is  described 
(correctly)  as  having  'drawn  bowl  and  stem'.  In 
support  of  the  statement  'These  date  from  about 
1750  to  1765,  the  earliest  being  multiple  spirals', 
Fig.  75  is  cited;  yet  the  caption  (page  121)  dates 
this  glass  'c.  1745'.  On  page  113,  reference  is 
made  to  Fig.  72  as  an  example  of  a  compound 
air-  and  enamel-twist,  but  on  page  121  it  is 
described  (apparently  correctly)  as  having  an 
'air-twist  stem'.  These  instances,  drawn  from 
two  chapters  only,  could  be  multiplied.  If  they 
are  largely  due  to  wrong  figure-references,  it 
implies  at  least  a  culpable  degree  of  inaccuracy  in 
proof-reading.  But  the  captions  themselves  are 
sometimes  positively  wrong.  The  glasses  shown 
in  Fig.  90  (a)  and  (c)  do  not  possess  folded  feet, 
as  stated,  and  one  suspects  that  the  same  observa- 
tion holds  for  Figs.  66,  78  and  79.  On  one  page 
(116)  Fig.  84,  described  as  having  a  white 
opaque-twist  stem,  appears  to  have  a  mixed 
twist;  Fig.  86  looks  a  very  dubious  glass;  Fig. 87, 
described  as  engraved  and  gilt,  appears  only  to 
be  gilt;  Fig.  88  was  almost  certainly  engraved  at 
a  date  far  later  than  that  of  its  manufacture;  and 
Fig.  89,  described  as  engraved,  is  surely  enamel- 
led ?  Normally,  one  would  not  presume  to  make 
such  observations  merely  from  illustrations  in  a 
book,  but  so  many  previous  unequivocal 
examples  of  inaccuracy  undermine  one's 
confidence. 

These  unfortunately  necessary  strictures  are 
the  more  regrettable  in  that  Mr.  Hughes  has 
obviously  tapped  hitherto  unused  sources  of 
information.  Properly  documented  and  inter- 
preted, they  might  have  thrown  genuine  new 
light  on  the  problems  of  English  glass. — R.J.C. 
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ENGLISH  CREAM  -  COLOURED 
EARTHENWARE:  By  Donald  C. 
Towner.  (London:  Faber  ik  Fabcr,  45s.  net). 

EVEN  today  most  collectors  of  china  think  of 
crcamware  only  in  terms  of  Leeds  or  Wedg- 
wood. The  author,  however,  has  not  only  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  wares  made  by  these 
factories  but  has  greatly  enlarged  this  field  by 
his  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  of  the  minor 
factories. 

Pointing  out  its  descent  from  Staffordshire 
salt-glaze,  by  the  substitution  of  a  liquid  lead 
glaze  in  place  of  the  dry  salt  previously  dusted 
on  the  earthenware  and  by  firing  at  a  lower 
temperature,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
names  of  Thomas  Whieldon,  Enoch  Booth  and 
the  Warburtons  appearing  as  pioneers.  The 
work  of  Grcatbatch,  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  that 
of  the  Leeds  Pottery  has  been  very  proportion- 
ally spaced.  This  is  no  easy  task  in  a  book  of  but 
a  hundred  pages  and  I  strongly  advise  readers, 
through  the  Bibliography,  to  consult  further  the 
author's  researches  delivered  in  papers  to  the 
English  Ceramic  Circle. 

Until  1930  nothing  was  exactly  known,  except 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  about  the  Cockpit  Hill 
Pottery  at  Derby,  but  Geoffrey  Godden's  and 
the  author's  contributions  have  enabled  a  chapter 
to  be  compiled  on  this  interesting  and  contro- 
versial establishment.  Minor  Yorkshire  and 
Staffordshire  potteries  also  receive  attention,  so 
that  the  subject  is  very  comprehensively  covered 
by  knowledge  most  of  which  is  new. 

Knowing  the  author  as  a  painter  I  can  imagine 
his  pleasure  in  discovering  that  David  Rhodes  of 
Leeds  was  the  enameller  responsible  for  much 
of  the  beautiful  decoration  on  Wedgwood's 
early  creamware  and  also  appreciate  his  choice 
of  the  Mug  in  colour  plate  D  as  an  example  of 
his  palette. 

A  book  can  be  spoilt  by  faulty  spacing  and 
placing  of  monochrome  plates  but  here  meticu- 
lous care  and  taste  is  very  discernible.  His  own 
drawings  of  spouts,  handles,  flower  knobs  and 
terminals  of  tea  and  coffee-pots,  mugs  and  jugs, 
must  prove  helpful  in  the  attribution  of  cream- 
ware  to  artist-workmen  or  factory.  Not  only  is 
this  the  first  book  to  deal  solely  and  completely 
with  the  subject  of  English  creamware  but  also 
space  has  been  found  for  a  chapter  on  Conti- 


ncntal  wares,  which  one  is  proud  to  realize, 
initially  copied  our  own. 

The  volume  is  a  very  fine  addition  to  Fabcr's 
ceramic  library. — F.B.G. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 

Round  about  the  Galleries 


A  Rediscovered  Masterpiece 

TS  it  possible  at  this  late  time  to  find  a  master- 
!  Apiece  by  an  artist  of  the  best  European  period: 

that  is  to  say,  sixteenth-seventeenth  century? 
HThe  question  is  often  answered  with  a  categorical 

I  No'.  But  considering  the  innumerable  paintings 

I I  achieved  during  the  Renaissance,  there  must 
I  still  be  quite  a  few  works  hidden  or  forgotten, 
|as  it  were,  in  old  country  houses  and  even  in 
Iso-called  junk-shops.  Such  pictures  are  often  so 
[  'embalmed'  with  dirt  that  one  cannot  see  what 
I  they  are  until  carefully  cleaned. 

Mr.  William  R.  Drown  of  45,  Dover  Street, 
I  London,  showed  me  a  recently  found  picture  by 
[Dirck  van  Baburen.  To  the  dimensions  of 
\3$i  X  38^  inches,  on  canvas,  the  subject  is  two 
I  soldiers  playing  a  dice-game,  another  looking 
jjon  and  a  fourth  drinking  from  a  carafe.  The 
1  half-length  seated  figures  are  so  solidly  drawn 
land  coloured,  the  characterisation  of  the  faces 
(.and  hands  so  intense,  that  the  work  could  not  be 
tother  than  that  of  an  important  master.  Indeed, 
Lat  first  glance,  I  thought  it  was  by  Caravaggio, 
I  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  picture  by 
lithis  artist  called  The  Cardsharpers,  reproduced  as 
[plate  12  in  Friedlaender's  book,  though  I  would 

go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Baburen's  is  the  better 

painting. 

This  artist  was  born  in  Utrecht  in  1590,  and 
after  studying  under  Moreelse  went  to  Rome 
and  lived  and  worked  there  for  many  years, 
I  coming  directly  under  the  spell  of  Caravaggio, 
iwho  died  in  1609.  By  that  time  the  interchange 
jof  techniques  between  the  Low  Countries  and 
Italy  had  fructified  into  a  more  or  less  European 
style,  and  Baburen,  particularly,  is  the  example 
of  a  Dutch  artist  who  assimilated  the  Italian 
maimer,  preserving  his  own  essentially  Dutch 
temperament.  Whether  this  picture  was  painted 
in  Italy  or  Holland,  the  characters  depicted  are 
certainly  Lowlanders,  and  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  handsome  but  none  the  less  heavy 
features  of  the  soldier  wearing  the  plumed  hat. 
Observe,  too,  the  powerful  drawing  of  the  hands 
in  action.  As  well  as  convivial  subjects  Baburen 
painted  religious  pictures,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  The  Entombment,  also  somewhat  in 
Caravaggio's  style,  in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
Rome. 

Incidentally,  happening  to  be  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Gallery  the  other  day,  I  was  impressed 
with  a  picture  by  Terbruyghen  entitled  A  Bravo 
with  a  Glass,  which  was  originally  in  the 
Charles  I  English  Royal  Collection.  Baburen 
and  Terbruyghen,  both  Utrecht  men,  fre- 
quently collaborated  and  their  styles  are  almost 
identical. 

The  Marlborough  Fine  Art 

CERTAINLY  the  most  eclectic  connoisseur  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  choosing  something  to  suit 


his  taste  at  the  Marlborough  Fine  Art  Galleries 
(18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London);  for  the  current 
exhibition  comprises  works  by  so  many  modem 
French  masters,  as  well  as  an  early  Van  Gogh 
and  a  Modigliani.  Van  Gogh  is  represented  by  a 
small  oil  study  of  a  potato-gatherer,  painted 
with  intense  feeling,  and  probably  under  the 
influence  of  Josef  Israels.  Both  Corot  and  his 
pupil,  S.  Lepine,  are  seen  to  advantage,  the 
picture  by  the  latter  artist  (18  x  13  V  inches) 
being  a  sensitively  painted  and  poetic  vision  of 
spring  in  a  Montmartre  Garden.  I  have  seldom 
seen  pictures  of  Venice  by  Boudin,  but  his 
version  of  The  Salute,  dated  1895,  is  a  memorable 
impression  of  a  subject  painted  innumerable 
times  by  a  whole  legion  of  artists.  A  picture  of 
a  horse-race  by  Alfred  De  Dreux  (18 10-1860) 
owes  something  to  his  contemporary,  Gericault, 
in  its  vigorous  presentation  of  the  subject  and 
movement.  I  also  commend  readers  to  turn  to 
page  91  for  the  reproduction  in  colour,  and  for 
full  descriptions,  of  two  important  works:  one 
by  Fantin  Latour,  the  other  by  Pierre  Bonnard. 

Royal  Academy  in  Winter 

THE  forthcoming  winter  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  will  bring  the  French  Augustan 
mood  to  Burlington  House,  since  it  will  be 
devoted  to  pictures,  tapestries  and  sculptures  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Whatever  the  political, 
military  and  religious  miseries  of  life  under  Le 
Roi  Soleil — and  it  was  certainly  the  king's 
policy  that  contributed  largely  to  the  decline 
and  ultimate  fall  of  the  regime  in  the  eighteenth 
century — it  was  a  great  age  of  culture.  Comeille, 
Racine  and  Moliere  on  the  literary  side,  Le 
Brun,  Le  Sueur,  the  Brothers  Le  Nain,  Claude, 
Poussin  and  Largilliere,  as  painters,  make  an 
imposing  array  of  creative  genius.  A  rare  artist 
also  was  Georges  de  la  Tour,  and  I  predict  that 
we  shall  see  several  of  his  works  at  the  Academy. 
He  was  all  but  forgotten  until  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  as  many  of  his  pictures  were  attribu- 
ted to  other  hands.  Art  scholarship,  however,  has 
done  much  to  re-establish  him.  La  Tour  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Italian  tenebrosi  school, 
including,  of  course,  Caravaggio.  A  charac- 
teristic of  La  Tour's  style  is  that  he  painted  by 
torch  or  candlelight. 

Horse-Sense 

I  DOUBT  if  anybody  ever  had  quicker  eye  for 
the  movements  of  a  horse  than  Sir  Alfred 
Munnings  though  that  little-known  master  of 
animal  subjects  Joseph  Crawhall,  was,  at  least, 
a  close  runner-up.  The  latter  used  to  work 
almost  exclusively  from  memory;  and  it  is 
interesting  that  Sir  Alfred's  picture,  The 
Runaway,  at  the  Bond  Street  Galleries  (9a,  New 
Bond  Street,  London),  must  have  been  painted 
in  this  maimer,  or  at  most  from  the  briefest  pencil 


note.  The  picture  illustrates  a  Newmarket  in- 
cident in  1950.  There  is  an  inscription  on  the  back 
of  the  canvas  in  Sir  Alfred's  hand :  'Painted  an 
hour  after  seeing  a  lad  run  away  with  on  the 
course.  The  horse  is  passing  the  end  of  Devil's 
Ditch'.  It  was  exhibited  (No.  216)  in  the  artist's 
comprehensive  collection  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1956.  I  noticed  also  much  affectionate  senti- 
ment in  another  Munnings  at  the  same  galleries, 
his  own  horse  'Anarchist',  a  painting  con- 
spicuously beautiful  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
subject.  It  was  done  at  Withypool  during  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  Whoever  eventually 
owns  this  fine  work  will  know  all  about  how 
it  was  painted  and  what  difficulties  arose  in 
transferring  the  animal's  features  and  points  to 
the  canvas.  Munnings,  in  his  inimitably  racy 
style,  gives  the  details  of  this  in  the  third  volume 
(pp.  71/3)  of  his  Autobiography. 

Bartolomeo  Pinelli 

THE  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Pinelli  (1781- 
1835),  recently  held  at  the  Italian  Institute, 
recalled  a  versatile  and  prolific  artist  much  in 
favour  with  the  English  grand  tourist  and  other 
visitors  to  Rome.  Draughtsman  and  water- 
colourist  of  considerable  power,  Pinelli  con- 
centrated on  the  Roman  life  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
drawings  of  costume  and  custom  are  not  only 
charming  works  of  art  but  have  an  important 
documentary  interest.  Well  known  in  his  day, 
Pinelli's  admirers  included  such  distinguished 
personalities  as  Thorwaldsen,  Ingres,  Prince 
Borghese  and  Overbeck.  Dr.  Pietro  del  Giudice 
contributed  a  large  number  of  Pinelli's  works 
from  his  private  collection. 

Aeronautics,  1784 

THERE  is  no  ending  to  the  drawings  of  Tom 
Rowlandson.  Somebody  once  called  him  a 
'lazy  Tom-fool  Englishman'.  I  wonder  why? 
I  think  I  have  seen  as  many  Rowlandsons  as 
anybody,  yet  I  am  always  coining  across  an 
unfamiliar  subject.  His  sense  of  topicality,  like 
that  of  humour,  is  astounding.  Looking  into 
the  Leger  Galleries  (13a,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London),  I  saw  a  perfectly  composed  drawing, 
Ascent  of  a  Balloon,  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
sensational  event  of  the  time,  reminding  me 
that  Rowly  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  be 
first  with  the  graphic  news.  It  shows  a  crowd  of 
spectators  looking  at  the  then  new  wonder  of 
the  skies.  Today  we  take  for  granted  the  heli- 
copter that  hovers  gracefully  over  the  Thames 
to  land  near  the  County  Hall.  If  this  Rowlandson 
was  drawn  at  the  actual  time  of  Blanchard's 
balloon,  which  it  represents,  it  dates  from  1784, 
the  year  in  which  Rowlandson  created  one  of 
his  masterpieces,  the  famous  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
There  are  several  other  fine  Rowlandsons  at 
the  moment  at  the  Leger  Galleries. 
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Those  Elusive  Dalbys 

AT  the  Fores  Gallery  (123,  New  Bond  Street, 
London),  I  was  impressed  by  a  racehorse  picture, 
Seporello,  by  David  Dalby  of  York.  During  the 
past  year  or  so  I  have  encountered  several  works 
of  quality  by  this  artist  about  whom  little  is 
known  other  than  a  paragraph  or  two  in  Sir 
Walter  Gilbey's  Animal  Painters  (Vol.  I).  Was 
Dalby  a  Yorkshire  man,  or  did  he  only  work 
there  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life?  I  under- 
stand that  research  is  proceeding.  Students  of 
sporting  pictures  know,  of  course,  the  three 
paintings  of  Lord  Harewood's  Hounds  at 
Knaresborough,  The  Meet,  Full  Cry,  and  The 
Death,  painted  in  1824.  They  were  in  the 
Gilbey  sale  at  Christie's  on  30th  May,  1847. 
Mr.  Tom  Laughton  of  Scarborough,  has  one 
of  the  best  Dalby  racers  that  I  know — Farrier 
led  by  a  Groom  on  Beverley  Racecourse.  Dalby 
certainly  painted  much  in  Yorkshire  and  may 
have  lived  at  York  for  some  years,  at  least, 
judging  by  the  titles  of  several  of  his  pictures: 
such  as  Minna,  a  Grey  Thoroughbred,  mounted 
by  a  Jockey  in  an  Olive  Green  Coat,  with  another 
racer  against  the  background  of  York  Heath. 
A  number  of  Dalby's  works  have  been  sold  in 
America  during  the  present  century,  but  there 
must  be  some  works  by  this  artist  in  Yorkshire 
collections.  There  was  also  a  J.  Dalby  of  York. 
Were  they  father  and  son?  I  should  be  grateful 
for  any  information  that  readers  can  offer.  Also, 
in  completing  a  book  on  Joseph  Crawhall 
(1861-1913),  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
works  in  private  collections  by  this  fine  animal 
and  bird  painter. 

Marine  and  Landscape 

LITTLE  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
London's  Millbank  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tate  Gallery,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  bank 
of  mills:  and  many  are  the  pictures  painted 
there  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  One  at  the  Cooling  Galleries  (92,  New 
Bond  Street)  by  J.  T.  Serres  (1759-1825)  was 
actually  done  in  1788,  for  so  it  is  signed  and 
dated.  It  shows  two  elegant  eighteenth-century 
ships  and  some  mills  on  the  farther  shore. 
Being  drawing  master  at  the  Naval  School, 
Chelsea,  and  Draughtsman  to  the  Admiralty, 
J.  T.  Serres  must  have  known  Millbank  as  a 
'happy  hunting  ground'  for  subjects.  Succeeding 
his  father,  he  became  Marine  Painter  Royal, 
and  their  Liber  Nauticus,  a  manual  of  instruction 
for  marine  painters,  is  a  book  still  worth 
studying,  as  relating  to  naval  'architecture'  of 
the  days  of  wood  and  sail. 

Another  mill  subject  with  the  cottage  to  the 
right,  figures  and  distant  landscape,  at  the  same 
galleries,  is  by  F.  W.  Watts  (1800-1862).  This 
painter,  influenced  by  Constable,  is  now  much 
sought  after  and  pictures  that  were  of  little 
monetary  value  some  years  ago  are  fetching 
good  prices.  Nor  am  I  surprised,  for  he  was  not 
only  a  thoroughly  competent  landscape  painter 
but  devoted  himself  as  did  Constable  to  the 
beauty  of  England. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  two  other 
pictures  by  Watts.  They  are  at  the  M.  Newman 
Galleries  (43a,  Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.i). 


Entitled  The  Swan  Inn  and  The  Ferry;  both  are 
gems  on  English  landscape  painting  and  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  any  collection  of  works 
relating  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  F.  W.  Watts  exhibited  258  pictures  in 
all  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Suffolk  Street,  the 
British  Institution  and  other  Societies. 

Eton  Art  Masters 

ETON  has  been  fortunate  in  its  art  masters. 
Some  of  them  were  not  only  good  teachers  but 
were  also  accomplished  artists  as  well.  There  was 
Alexander  Cozens  (1717-1786),  whose  little- 
known  romantic  landscape  is  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page.  Though  not  a  colourist,  Cozens's 
monochromes  have  a  grandeur  and  originality 
of  their  own  in  his  reed-pen  and  wash  style.  His 
many  original  theories  moved  Edwardes  Dayes, 
a  contemporary,  to  call  him  'Blotmaster  to  the 
Town'.  Father  of  John  Robert  Cozens,  the 
collector's  expensive  darling,  since  his  prices  go 
up  and  up,  he  had  considerable  influence  on  his 
more  famous  son.  Two  large  drawings  of 
Windsor  by  Richard  Cooper  (1740-1814)  that 
I  saw  at  the  Walker  Galleries  (118,  New  Bond 
Street)  recall  an  obscure  but  gifted  painter.  He 
was  also  an  Eton  art  master.  These  drawings 
were  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1788,  and  prove  that  Cooper  was  a  strong 
draughtsman  of  trees,  human  figures  and  cattle. 
He  must  have  been  followed  at  Eton  by  William 
Evans.  There  were  four  generations  of  the 
Evanses,  the  second  being  a  much  esteemed 
member  of  the  Old  Watercolour  Society  (now 
the  Royal  Watercolour  Society).  Known  as 
Evans  (of  Eton),  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  Evans  of  the  time,  he  was  popular  both 
as  an  artist  and  as  a  sportsman,  greatly  enjoying 
his  life  at  Eton,  painting  pictures  of  the  tra- 
ditional festivals  and  games,  Ad  Montem, 
Procession  of  Boats,  and  The  Wall  Game.  Evans's 
House  at  Eton  is  named  after  him. 

Pajetta  and  Moore 

THE  exhibition  of  works  by  Pajetta  at  the 
Roland,  Browse  and  Delbanco  Galleries  raises 
an  interesting  philosophical  reflection :  and  some 
future  art  historian  may  be  able  to  determine 
why  so  many  artists  from  Picasso,  Rouault, 
Ensor,  Pajetta  and  Chagall  are  so  preoccupied 
with  puppets  and  such-like  symbols.  Have  they 
lost  hope  in  real  human  beings,  or  are  their 
grotesques  an  unconscious  satire  on  the  antics  of 
our  haphazard  and  perilous  civilisation?  That 
Pajetta  is  a  powerful  painter  in  what  is  called 
the  modern  idiom  is  obvious,  but  one  as  far 
removed  from  the  old  masters  of  his  native 
Milan  as  Henry  Moore  is  from  the  sculpture  of 
the  Renaissance.  A  selection  of  drawings  by 
Moore  is  included  in  this  exhibition  at  19,  Cork 
Street,  London,  W. 

At  Worthing 

USE  of  municipal  art  galleries  for  exhibitions  of 
contemporary  British  art  is  a  good  one  and  helps 
to  keep  people  in  touch  with  current  work. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Morris  is  holding  a  show  at  the 
Worthing  Art  Gallery  at  the  moment.  An  oil 


painter  and  watercolourist,  he  is  best  known  for 
his  exhibits  at  the  R.W.S.,  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Mr.  Morris  expresses  landscape, 
seascape  and  skyscape  with  a  fresh,  direct  and 
luminous  style,  and  his  work  is  represented  in 
many  public  collections. 

Old  Master  Drawings 

APROPOS  watercolours,  the  old  English 
variety,  become  increasingly  popular  with 
collectors.  Frank  T.  Sabin  Galleries,  at  Rutland 
Gate  has  an  attractive  autumn  exhibition,  selected 
with  Mr.  Sabin's  expert  discrimination.  Mr. 
John  Manning's  show  (at  8,  Bury  Street,  London) 
includes  several  desirable  examples  by  Constable, 
Samuel  Palmer,  J.  S.  Cotman,  William  Pars 
and  William  Callow.  In  addition  there  is  a 
number  of  foreign  works  by  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  masters. 

For  Canada  and  America 

THE  interchange  of  art  treasures  between 
European  countries,  the  British  Dominions  and 
the  United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  great 
cultural  movements  of  the  twentieth  century. 
A  delectable  feast  of  British  eighteenth-century 
paintings  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Canada.  Later  it  will  go  on  to  the 
Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  ending  up  at  the  Toledo 
Museum  in  America.  Seeing  this  collection  at 
the  Tate  Gallery  in  London  before  its  departure, 
I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  self-portrait  of  old 
Hogarth  and  his  pug  presided,  as  it  were,  with  a 
certain  conscious  pride  over  the  exhibition;  for 
the  English  School,  broadly  speaking,  began 
with  him.  But  if  I  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
will  be  the  most  popular  picture  of  all  I  would 
say  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  her 
Daughter,  that  masterpiece  of  beauty  in  woman 
and  cliild  loaned  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chats- 
worth  Settlement.  There  are  eight  portraits  by 
Reynolds  and  a  Caricature  Group.  Gainsborough 
is  represented  by  the  superb  portrait  of  Mary 
Gainsborough  from  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
It  was  wise  to  vary  the  show  with  several  of  this 
artist's  landscapes,  many  of  them  still  in  private 
collections  and  therefore  little  known.  The 
Richard  Wilsons,  in  their  variety  of  Italian, 
Welsh  and  English  subjects,  should  give  our 
Canadian  and  American  friends  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  master's  poetic  genius  for  landscape. 
It  was  inspiring  to  see  again  the  Ponte  Molle  from 
the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  and  the  great 
Lake  Albano  and  Castel  Gondolfo  from  the  Lady 
Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight.  The  sporting- 
cum-art  enthusiast  will  rejoice  in  Gimcrack  with 
a  Groom,  Jockey  and  Stable  Lad,  by  Stubbs,  lent 
by  Major  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Macdonald 
Buchanan.  A  portrait  of  Alexander  Pope  is  an 
appropriate  record  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller:  and 
coming  from  the  Viscount  Harcourt  Collection 
at  Stanton  Harcourt  will  be  specially  interesting 
to  those  who  know  the  poet's  fantastic  descrip- 
tion of  that  house  in  one  of  his  letters.  Typical 
Morlands,  Allan  Ramsays,  Zoffanys  and  other 
works  complete  an  instructive  cross-section.  The 
Arts  Council  have  excelled  themselves  in  a 
difficult  task. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


.  Dirck  van  Baburen.  'Soldiers  at  Dice',  canvas,  355      38}  inches. 
W.  R.  Drown,  45,  Dover  Street,  London. 

.  Thomas  Rowlandson.  Watercolour,  7;      1 3  1  inches.  Formerly  in 
the  collection  of  General  Sir  Arthur  Wynn  (1820). 
.  Alexander  Cozens.  'Landscape  with  Lake'.  Canvas,  12  17I 
nches.  Private  Collection. 

I.  The  racehorse  'Seporello',  signed  'Dalby,  York,  1823'.  Canvas, 
6      34  inches.  Messrs.  Fores,  123,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 

F.  W.  Watts.  Ouisidc  the  Swan  Inn',  canvas,  14      18  inches. 
\A.  Newman  Gallery,  43a,  Duke  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 
I.  Alfred  De  Drcux.  'Course  en  Angleterrc',  canvas,  17     25:  inches. 
Uessrs.  Marlborough  Fine  Art,  18,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

The  work  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust:   A  'most  splendid' 
Eighteenth-Century  Commode:    Exeter  Silversmiths 


UNLESS  in  some  way  brought  closely  in 
contact  with  its  activities,  there  must  be 
many  who  are  unaware  of  the  immensely 
generous  work  carried  out  year  after  year  in 
England  by  the  Pilgrim  Trust.  Founded  in  1930 
by  an  American,  Edward  S.  Harkness  (head- 
quarters: 2  Great  Peter  Street,  London,  S.W.i), 
its  26th  Annual  Report  shows  that  grants  made 
by  the  Trust  last  year  totalled  £  140,585.  Of  this 
sum,  as  Lord  Kilmaine,  the  secretary,  pointed 
out  to  me,  £86,992  assisted  the  preservation  of 
ecclesiastical  or  ancient  historic  buildings,  his- 
torical records,  or  the  English  countryside.  A 
typical  example  of  the  Trust's  work  is  seen  in  the 
story  of  this  English  country  house. 

Tudor  Home 

GOSFIELD  HALL,  near  Halstead,  Essex,  is  un- 
usual in  its  perfect  featuring  of  four  periods  of 
architecture  and  decoration,  trom  the  Tudor 
wing  to  the  latest  additions  in  1X05.  It  is  the 
second  largest  house  in  Essex,  interior  only  to 
Audley  End  in  size.  There  is  some  doubt  about 
the  date  of  the  original  Hall,  built  by  Sir  John 
Wentworth,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
erected  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  builder  clearly  had  a  mind  for  a  house 
which  could  be  defended  if  need  be,  as  is 
seen  in  a  windowless  ground  floor  and  the 
strong,  thickly  mullioncd  windows  of  the  upper 
floor  of  the  sole  remaining  portion  of  the 
original  structure.  This  west  wing  contains  a 
magnificent  gallery,  over  100  feet  long,  lined 
with  oak  linenfold  panelling.  This  is  known  as 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Gallery,  since  the  Queen  was 
more  than  once  a  guest  of  Sir  John's  widow.  The 
Tudor  archway  of  the  west  wing,  through  which 
the  Queen  must  have  ridden  with  her  retinue, 
opens  into  a  quadrangle  which  still  gives  some 
idea  of  its  original  appearance. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  bought  Gosfield  Hall  in 
171 5,  rebuilt  the  north,  south  and  cast  wings  in 
the  style  of  the  period,  but  the  sides  of  these  new 
wings  facing  the  courtyard  were,  at  that  time, 
reconstructed  in  the  Tudor  manner  (see  The 
Connoisseur  Period  Guides  Vol.  [,  Tudor  Period) 
which,  although  differing  from  the  original, 
preserves  the  architectural  homogeneity  of  the 
courtyard.  There  is  some  early  eighteenth- 
century  panelling,  probably  dating  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Knight's  reconstruction,  in  the 
south  and  north  wings. 

A  fine  fireplace  with  Ionic  columns  and  .1 
carved  frieze  was  rebuilt  into  the  library  in  the 
south  wing.  Horace  Walpole  much  admired 
this:  'But  what  charmed  me  more  than  all  I  had 
ever  seen  is  the  library  chimney  which  lias 


existed  from  the  foundation  of  the  house;  over 
it  is  an  alto  relievo  in  wood,  far  from  being  ill 
done,  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  It  is  all 
white,  except  the  helmets  and  trappings  which 
are  gilt,  and  the  shields  which  are  properly 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  all  the  chiefs 
engaged.  You  would  adore  it.' 

Home  of  Samuel  Courtauld 

Horace  Walpole  was  a  friend  of  Earl  Nugent, 
who  married  John  Knight's  widow,  and  lived  in 
Gosfield  Hall  until  his  death  in  1788.  In  the  same 
letter  quoted  above,  written  to  George  Mon- 
tagu in  1748,  Walpole  shows  little  admiration 
for  Gosfield  Hall  in  general:  'It  is  extremely  in 
fashion  but  did  not  answer  to  me,  though  there 
are  fine  things  about  it.  .  .  .  The  house  is  vast, 
built  round  a  very  old  court  that  has  never  been 
tine;  the  old  windows  and  gateway  left,  and  the 
old  gallery  which  is  a  bad  narrow  room.  .  .  . 
The  rest  of  the  house  is  all  modernised,  but  in 
patches  and  in  the  bad  taste  that  came  between 
the  charming  venerable  Gothic  and  pure 
architecture.' 

On  the  death  of  Earl  Nugent  the  property 
passed  to  his  son-in-law,  the  Marquess  of 
Buckingham.  In  1807  he  placed  it  at  the  disposal 
of  the  exiled  Louis  XVIII,  who  lived  there  for 
two  years,  causing,  it  is  said,  some  surprise 
among  the  local  people  by  continuing  the 
French  royal  custom  of  dining  in  public  once  a 
week. 

After  the  property  passed  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  Buckingham^  in  1825,  both  house  and 
park  were  allowed  to  deteriorate,  until  Samuel 
Courtauld,  founder  of  the  business  which 
developed  into  the  modern  firm  of  Courtaulds, 
bought  and  restored  Gosfield  Hall  in  1854. 

A  100  years  later,  the  house  had  once  more 
fallen  into  a  sorry  state,  and  was  in  danger  of 
demolition.  It  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Way- 
farers' Trust  to  be  used  as  a  nursing  home  for 
elderly  people  of  limited  means.  The  Minister 
of  Works,  on  the  advice  of  the  Historic  Build- 
ings Council  for  England,  made  an  unusually 
large  grant  of  £17,000,  at  that  time  estimated  to 
be  the  whole  cost  of  the  fabric  repairs.  This 
figure  was,  however,  exceeded  owing  to  rising 
costs  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the 
Pilgrim  Trustees  added  a  grant  of  £3,560. 

Splendid  Commode 

WITH  the  trade,  and  others,  exporting  British 
works  of  art  as  fast  as  the  right  goods  present 
themselves  and  the  most  dazzling  foreign  cheque 
book  can  be  found  for  so  doing,  it  is  encouraging 
to  hear  the  public  announcement  of  the  refusal 


of  an  export  licence  by  the  appropriate  London 
committee  which  deals  with  such  matters.  I 
refer  to  the  superb  piece  of  furniture  here  illus- 
trated. One  of  the  most  splendid  eighteenth- 
century  commodes  in  the  so-called  'French' 
taste  ever  made  in  England,  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  resulting 
from  its  being  refused  an  export  licence.  It  had 
been  acquired  by  a  foreign  buyer. 

Of  bombe  form  it  is  decorated  with  panels  of 
floral  marquetry  in  coloured  woods  within  car- 
touches composed  of  the  most  lively  Rococo 
scrollwork.  These  cartouches  are  on  the  top  and 
front  enclosed  by  panels  of  parquetry  within  a 
wide  border  of  interlacing  strapwork  against  a 
green  stained  ground.  The  gilt  brass  mounts  and 
handles  arc  of  quite  restrained  design  for  the 
rococo  period,  but  this  evidently  due  to  the 
wish  to  allow  full  expression  to  the  polychro- 
matic brilliance  of  the  marquetry.  The  har- 
monious blending  of  colours  in  the  marquetry  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  piece. 

Though  such  commodes  are  usually  described 
as  French  in  style,  most  of  the  elements  in  the 
design  and  ornament  of  this  particular  one  arc 
of  German  origin.  No  contradiction  is  neces- 
sarily implied,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  leading  Parisian  cabinet-makers  were  of 
German  origin.  The  strapwork  borders  with 
medallions  at  the  corners  enclosing  Roman 
heads  are  derived  from  German  late  Baroque 
sources  while  the  marquetry  and,  in  particular, 
the  flame-like  Rococo  cartouche  with  modelling 
executed  by  singeing  the  surface  of  the  wood  are 
typical  of  German  Rococo  furniture.  The 
general  form  of  the  piece  is,  however,  English, 
as  arc  the  mounts.  The  latter  are  of  identical 
design  to  those  on  a  whole  series  of  English 
commodes  dating  from  the  1760's  and  1770's. 
The  handles  on  the  drawers  appear  in  an  English 
brass-founder's  catalogue  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  which  dates  from  the  late 
eighteenth  century  but  includes  models  in  use 
earlier.  The  latest  feature  of  the  commode  is  the 
anthemion  ornament  which  forms  the  upper 
terminal  of  the  ormolu  corner  mounts.  This 
enables  it  to  be  dated  to  the  decade  1760-70. 

German  Influence 

Amongst  the  English  commodes  with  mounts 
of  similar  design  is  the  well-known  example  at 
Nostell  Priory,  which  was  probably  supplied 
by  Thomas  Chippendale.  But  the  piece  now 
acquired  by  the  museum  must  have  been  made 
by  a  cabinet-maker  who  had  learnt  his  craft  in 
Germany  or  amongst  the  numerous  Germans 
working  in  Paris.  Amongst  the  features  which 
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point  to  its  being  the  work  of  a  foreign  immigrc 
are  the  rough  finish  of  the  deal  carcase  which 
forms  the  ground  for  the  veneer  covering  its 
entire  surface,  the  absence  of  dustboards  between 
i  the  drawers,  and  the  treatment  of  the  front  in  one 
j  large  panel  extending  over  all  three  drawer 
fronts. 

Of  the  few  immigrc  craftsmen  who  are 
|  known  to  have  been  in  London  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  one 
I  whose  recorded  work  shows  the  closest  similar- 
ity to  this  commode  is  the  German  cabinet- 
I  maker,  Abraham  Roentgen  of  Neuwicd. 
i  Roentgen  had  worked  in  London  for  some 
years  between  173 1  and  1738  and  he  returned 
I  there  during  the  year  1766.  His  second  stay  in 
London  was  a  short  one,  but  he  may  well  have 
worked  for  a  London  cabinet-maker  to  pay  for 
his  expenses  there.  At  all  events  the  floral 
marquetry  and  the  rococo  cartouches  on  the 
commode  show  a  striking  similarity  to  those  on 
two  marquetry  desks  by  Roentgen  in  Schloss 
Hcusenstamm  and  in  a  Parisian  collection  respec- 
tively. Any  definite  attribution  would  be  pre- 
mature, but  the  commode  can  be  described  as 
a  superb  example  of  the  work  of  an  anonymous 
London  cabinet-maker  whose  skill  and  taste 
equalled  that  of  the  leading  Parisian  Mcnuisiers- 
Ebcnistes  of  his  day. 

Until  1950  this  commode  formed  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  Viscount  Cobham's  home  at 
Hagley  Park.  The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Sir 
^George  Lyttelton  between  1754  and  1760,  and 
was  opened  formally  in  September,  1760.  It  was 
furnished  with  great  magnificence  at  a  cost  of 
lover  _£8,ooo.  When  the  commode  was  sold 
from  Hagley  Park  in  1950,  a  pair  of  candlestands 
from  the  house  were  also  sold,  one  of  which  was 
acquired  by  the  museum.  This  is  now  exhibited 
in  Room  125. 


Rembrandt's  Teacher:  Mr.  Weitzner's 
Gift  to  the  National  Gallery 

MR.  JULIUS  WEITZNER  of  New  York  has 
made  a  handsome  gift  to  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  of  a  21  ■  30  in.  panel  painting  by 
Picter  Lastman  (1583-1633),  Juno  discovering 
Jupiter  with  lo.  The  work  of  Lastman  has  not 
hitherto  been  represented  in  any  English  national 
collections,  and  in  England  at  least  he  is  conse- 
quently less  known  by  his  work  than  bv  His 
reputation  as  a  teacher  of  Rembrandt.  The  great 
man  was  apprenticed  to  him  in  Amsterdam  111 
1624-5  only  for  six  months.  Yet  a  comparison 
of  the  National  Gallery's  new  acquisition,  which 
is  dated  161 8,  with  pictures  painted  by  Rem- 
brandt in  the  twenties,  shows  how  great  a  part 
Lastman  played  in  the  formation  of  Rem- 
brandt's art.  It  seems  to  have  been  Lastman,  too, 
who  gave  Rembrandt  that  interest  in  oriental 
accessories  and  exotic  paraphernalia  which  was 
to  remain  with  him  throughout  his  life. 

The  National  Gallery  possesses  one  of  the 
most  representative  collections  of  Dutch  paint- 
ings outside  Holland.  However,  this  has  been 
formed  less  methodically  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  school  than  was  the  collection  of 
Italian  paintings.  Earlier  this  year  an  historical 
gap  was  filled  by  the  purchase  of  Esaias  van  de 
Veldc's  little  Winter  Landscape,  which  may  well 
have  influenced  Rembrandt  as  well  as  the  more 
typical  Dutch  landscape  painters.  Mr.  Weitzner's 
gift  tills  a  still  more  important  gap;  for  Lastman 
was  one  of  the  main  channels  through  which  the 
idiom  of  Roman  painting  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  reached  the  Netherlands.  He  was 
in  Rome  at  some  time  between  1603  and  1607, 
and  there  came  under  the  influence  of  Elsheimer 
and  the  circle  of  Caravaggio.  After  his  return  to 
Amsterdam  (in  1607  or  earlier)  he  developed  a 


The  green  bronze  head  and  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  recently  presented  to  him  by  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  London,  to 
commemorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  orchestra.  The  sculptor  is  Mr. 
David  Wynne  of  London,  who  has  executed  a 
number  of  important  works  in  England. 


Illustrated  in  'The  Connoisseur'  in 
March  of  this  year  (p.  18,  Nos. 
4,  5,  6  and  7),  and  formerly  in  the 
Viscount  Cobham  Collection,  this 
fine  and  highly  decorative  English 
bombe-shaped  commode  has  been 
acquired  for  the  Victoi  ia  and 
Albert  Museum.  It  can  be  dated  to 
the  decade  1 760-70,  and,  because  of 
its  strongly  Continental  design  and 
other  features,  was  probably  made 
by  a  German  craftsman  in  London. 
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highly  personal  manner  that  is  an  odd  amalgam 
of  Dutch  realism  with  Italian  reminiscences.  He 
began  to  paint  Biblical  and  mythological  sub- 
jects, of  which  the  liveliness  and  actuality  seem 
more  important  today  than  his  striving  after 
historical  accuracy  ot  detail. 

The  new  acquisition,  which  now  hangs 
amongst  the  Rembrandts  in  the  Mond  Room, 
shows  him  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  It  repre- 
sents Juno  descending  from  the  clouds  to  the 
discomfiture  of  her  husband  Jupiter,  who  has 
hastily  transformed  his  beloved  lo  into  a  white 
cow.  Behind  them  a  man  in  a  mask  represents 
Deceit,  funo's  air  of  suspicious  enquiry  and 
Jupiter's  uneasy  attempt  to  reassure  her  are 
vividly  rendered,  and  there  is  a  powerful  grasp 
of  form. 

Colour  Film:  Dante  Picture  Book 
at  Holkham  Hall 

DR.  W.  O.  HASSELL,  the  Librarian  at  Holk- 
ham, has  been  telling  me  of  plans  to  make  a 
colour  film  of  Lord  Leicester's  fourteenth- 
century  Dante  Picture  Book  in  the  library  there. 
I  am  able  to  announce  that  to  any  reader  of  The 
Connoisseur  wishing  to  subscribe  in  advance  tor 
a  copy  of  the  film  concerned,  the  cost  of  it  will 
be  10  guineas.  If  there  are  sufficient  subscribers 
Dr.  Hasscll  may  be  encouraged  to  circulate  notes 
on  the  individual  pictures  contained  in  this  im- 
portant picture  book.  He  can  be  addressed: 
I  lolkham  Hall,  Wells,  Norfolk. 

The  148  pages  of  this  book,  all  of  which  arc 
illustrated,  cover  the  Paradiso  as  well  as  the 
Inferno  and  Purgatorio,  of  which  it  is  easier  to 
find  pictures.  The  series  is  of  course  much 
nearer  Dante's  time  than  the  familiar  fifteenth- 
century  illustrations  already  published.  None  of 
the  Dante  picture  book  has  been  reproduced 
before,  as  it  was  omitted  from  Dorez's  great 
study  ot  the  Holkham  illustrated  manuscripts.  It 
also  shows  the  manner  in  which  Dante  was 
visualised  by  a  Neapolitan  artist. 

Danish  Plate  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall 

A  LARGE  silver  bowl  designed  by  the  Danish 
sculptor,  Henning  Koppel,  and  made  by  Messrs. 
Gcorg  Jensen  of  Copenhagen,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths, 
London,  for  their  permanent  collection  of  fine 
modern  silver.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  piece  of 
foreign  plate  ever  to  be  added  to  the  collection. 
The  Company  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  many  English  craftsmen 
and  members  of  the  trade  who  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  This  1  Xinish  piece  has 
been  purchased  partly  as  a  gesture  of  gratitude  to 
Messrs.  Georg  Jensen  for  help  kindly  given  to 
the  Worshipful  Company  on  its  stand  at  the 
British  Trade  Fair,  Copenhagen,  1955,  and 
partly  as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  this  great 
Danish  firm  of  silversmiths  in  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  standards  in  its  products. 

Restoration  Know-How 

AN  aspect  of  the  collecting  of  antique  furniture 
which  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  acquire, 
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WHEN  churches  still  relied  on  candles 
for  their  lighting,  some  way  had  to  be 
found  of  placing  them  overhead.  The 
problem  was  solved  by  the  chandelier. 
Chandeliers  were  nearly  always  of  brass, 
other  possible  metals  being  too  costly, 
and  glass  was  considered  too  effeminate 
for  an  ecclesiastical  setting.  The  problem 
of  the  origin  of  the  very  many  splendid 
examples  of  brass  chandeliers  which 
silently  hang  in  cathedrals  and  churches 
throughout  England  has  always  interested 
antiquarians.  What  was  the  meaning,  or 
significance,  of  some  of  the  unusual 
decorative  features  which  embellish 
these  chandeliers?  Which  is  the  earliest 
known  surviving  example  of  a  dated 
chandelier  regarded  as  English?  Did 
many  of  these  fittings  emanate  from  the 
Netherlands:  or  is  there  recorded  evi- 
dence that  many  were  made  in  England, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  parts  of  the  country? 
These  arc  questions  which  are  answered 
in  an  important  illustrated  article  which 
will  appear  in  the  195H  Connoisseur 
Year  Book'.  It  is  the  most  important 
article  on  brass  chandeliers  in  England 
since  C.  C.  Oman's  published  study  of 
the  subject  in  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
Vol.  XCIII,  1936,  'English  Brass  Chan- 
deliers'. 

For  many  years  there  has  been 
muddled — indeed  often  highly  inaccurate 
— thinking  in  respect  of  the  subject  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  plants  and  other 
botanical  subjects  on  Chelsea  porcelain. 
In  fact,  the  name  'Hans  Sloane's  Plants', 
adopted  as  a  generic  term  to  describe  .1 
considerable  group  of  botanical  subjects 
painted  upon  Chelsea  porcelain,  has  by 
loose  and  indiscriminate  application,  led 
to  a  large  number  of  attributions  which, 
on  investigation,  prove  to  be  based 
either  on  unconfirmed  assumption,  or  a 
highly  elastic  interpretation  of  the 
established  facts.  Two  papers  by  Dr. 
Bellamy  Gardner,  who  made  the  original 
research  into  this  subject,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  oj  the  English 
Ceramic  Circle.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
these  frequently  quoted  sources  of 
information  are,  on  many  occasions, 
credited  with  entirely  inaccurate  state- 
ments not  contained  therein.  To  put 
collectors  and  students  on  the  correct 
lines,  the  whole  matter  is  set  out  in 
accurate  detail,  and  the  results  of  much 
ie\v  research  also  included,  in  a  finely 
illustrated  article  in  the  1958  Connoisseur 
Year  Book. 

Price  Twenty-Five  Shillings. 


or  study  it,  is  the  type  of  woods  incorporated  in 
the  construction  of  individual  pieces,  and  where 
and  how  to  look  for  acceptable  and  reasonable 
restoration.  Whilst  the  reputable  antique  dealer 
will  invariably  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
restoration,  the  part  thus  restored  should  be  so 
expertly  carried  out  as  to  be  determinable  only 
to  the  practised,  professional  eye.  A  restorer  of 
high  quality  antique  furniture  today — and  his 
services  are  especially  required  after  private 
collectors  and  others  have  been  generous  enough 
to  lend  their  possessions  for  public  exhibition — 
needs  great  skill  if  fine  pieces  are  to  be  faithfully 
restored.  He  needs  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
nomenclature  of  woods  and  their  true  colour 
and  peculiarities.  Old,  patinated  surfaces  should 
never  be  disturbed.  The  wait  for  a  period  piece 
of  wood,  or  veneer,  of  the  right  colour  may  be 
a  long  one. 

This  dissertation  leads  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
particular  London  furniture  restorer.  His  name 
and  skill  are  intimately  known  to  a  few,  yet  there 
exists  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  fine  antique 
furniture  which,  unbeknown  to  many,  has  been 
restored  at  his  hands.  He  is  Mr.  S.  Block  of 
265,  North  End  Road,  London,  W.14.  I  have 
particular  cause  to  acknowledge  his  advice. 
Without  it  I  should  not  have  been  certain  of  the 
varied  woods  used  in  the  crossbanding  of  the 
furniture  shown  on  pages  97-101  ('Living  with 
Satin  wood').  The  use  of  English  cherry  wood  in 
one  particular  piece  was  a  feature  which  very 
few  would  have  been  able  with  certainty  to 
identify. 

Incidental  Intelligence 

ANOTHER  branch  of  the  H.  W.  Keil  (Broad- 
way, Worcestershire)  organisation  has  been 
opened:  51,  Park  Street,  Bristol,  a  mid-Georgian 
building  complete  with  its  original  front.  From 
here  will  be  sold  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  furniture.  There  will  also  be  a  depart- 
ment dealing  with  interior  decoration,  furnishing 
fabrics  and  carpets. 

MR.  ROY  STAMP  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Biggs  & 
Sons  of  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  C.  G.  Biggs.  Mr.  Stamp  had 
previously  been  joint  managing  director. 
Readers  of  these  pages  will  always  remember 
with  respect  Mr.  Biggs'  wide  knowledge  of 
early  silver,  and  particularly  his  scholarship  in 
reference  to  spoons.  Mr.  Biggs,  it  will  also  be 
recalled,  was  Prime  Warden  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths  of  London  in  1953, 
Coronation  Year. 

CRICHTON  BROTHERS,  the  old-estab- 
lished London  dealers  in  antique  silver  (Partners: 
Mr.  Victor  A.  Watson  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams) 
announce  with  regret  that  they  have  ceased  their 
commercial  activities  and  that  their  business  at 
96,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W.i,  is  now  no 
longer  in  operation.  The  business  of  Crichton 
Brothers  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  'taken 
over',  and  most  of  the  firm's  important  silver 
library  will  be  offered  in  due  course  through 
Messrs.  Batsford,  London. 
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EXETER  SILVERSMITHS  :  As  part  of  the  1957  Devon  Festival,  Dr.  R.  Churchill  Blackie,  curator  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter,  arranged  at  that  museum  an  exhibition  'Domestic  Plate  by  Exeter  Craftsmen'.  There 
were  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  on  display  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  was  published.  It  is  appropriate  that  such  an  exhibition 
should  have  been  organised,  since,  in  company  with  Chester,  York  and  Norwich,  Exeter  is  one  of  those  English  provincial 
cities  with  the  longest  history  of  the  craft  of  the  goldsmith  and  silversmith.  These  are  four  Exeter  pieces  selected  from  the 
exhibition  (1.  to  r.):  Two-handled  cup,  2f  in.  high,  by  John  Elston,  1722  (lent  by  Geoffrey  Harmsworth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.);  Standing 
Dish,  probably  the  earliest  marked  Exeter  piece  surviving  (1560-65),  4  J  in.  high,  by  Richard  Hilliard  (1519-94),  father  of 
Nicholas  Hilliard  (lent  anonymously);  Coconut  Cup,  bearing  date-letter 'D' for  1578,  8{  in.  high,  by  C.  Easton  (G.  V.  Northcott, 
Esq.)  ;  a  Queen  Anne  Tea  Kettle  with  stand,  132  jn>  high,  by  John  Elston,  1713  (Win.  Bruford  &  Son,  Ltd.). 


CHELSEA  FAIR:  Below  are  five  subjects  selected  from  exhibits  which  will  appear  in  the  1957  Chelsea  Antiques 
Fair,  to  be  held  at  Chelsea  Town  Hall,  London,  from  9th  to  19th  October,  together  with  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  upon 
whose  stands  they  appear:  a  small  mahogany  tallboy:  height  6  ft.  6  in.,  width  3  ft.  8  in. (Josephine  Grahanie-Ballin,  St.  Albans) ; 
an  eighteenth-century  (c  1740)  miniature  state  coach  with  six  horses,  and  figures  painted  in  natural  colours  closely  resembling 
the  salt-glaze  pottery  of  the  period  (Beckwith  &  Son,  Hertford):  a  10  in.  high  French  Directoire  night  light,  r.  1  Soo.  of 
bronze  and  fire-gilt  ormolu  (Alexander  Podd,  Dunstable);  Meissen  figure  of  a  Boy,  4J  in.  high,  <"■  1750  (E.  D.  Levine, 
Cromer);  a  rare  fruitwood  gateleg  table,  c.  1745,  with  original  mahogany  top,  and  an  ebonised  fruitwood  bracket  clock,  witli 
original  movement,  by  W.  Allam  (1743-1785)  (Charles  Howard  Antiques  Ltd.,  159  Sloane  St.,  London,  S.W.i). 
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Recent  Discoveries 

at  Jamestown,  Virginia* 

BY  J.  PAUL  HUDSON  (Museum  Curator.  Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  Jamestown,  Virginia) 


COLONISTS  sent  out  by  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London  founded  Jamestown,  Virginia,  May  13  th- 14th, 
1607,  on  a  low-lying  island  which  juts  out  from  the  north  shore 
ot  the  James  River.  The  colonists  immediately  began  building  a 
fort  and  'a  settled  streete  of  houses'  on  the  14th  May.  They  began 
cutting  trees  for  the  timber  to  build  their  'Pallizado  of  Planckes 
and  strong  Posts  foure  foote  deepe  in  the  ground  of  yong  Oakes, 
Walnuts.'  Thomas  Studley,  one  of  the  planters,  reported  in  May 
and  |une,  1607:  'Now  falleth  every  man  to  worke  the  Councell 
contrive  the  Fort,  the  rest  cut  downe  trees  to  make  place  to  pitch 
their  tents;  some  provide  clapbord  to  relade  the  ships  .  .  .'  The 
settlement  grew  from  a  rustic  palisaded  fort  into  a  small  town 
that  enjoyed  many  ot  the  comforts  of  daily  living.  For  thirteen 
years  (until  1620)  Virginia  was  the  only  English  colony  on  the 
American  mainland,  and  for  ninety-two  years  (1607-1699) 
Jamestown  was  the  capital  of  the  colony.  After  Jamestown  was 
burned  in  1698  it  began  rapidly  to  decline.  Two  years  after  the 
fire  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Williamsburg,  seven 
miles  away,  and  many  of  the  Jamestown  inhabitants  moved  to 
the  new  capital.  At  'James  Towne'  trade  dwindled,  shops  closed, 
and  streets  became  deserted.  Houses  were  razed,  and  the  old  town 
site  reverted  to  farm  land  and  woodland. 

In  1934  archaeologists  working  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  began 
exploring  the  western  end  of  Jamestown  Island.  During  the  next 
twenty-two  years,  at  intermittent  periods,  archaeological  ex- 
cavations were  earned  out.  Twenty-four  of  the  sixty  acres 
estimated  to  comprise  old  'James  Towne'  have  been  explored. 
By  1956  over  one  hundred  and  forty  structures  had  been  re- 
corded. These  included  churches,  simple  frame  houses,  half- 
timbered  houses,  brick  houses  for  single  families,  brick  long 
houses  for  multiple-family  use,  mansions,  statehouses,  out- 
buildings, workshops,  wells,  lime  kilns,  brick  kilns,  pottery  kilns, 
a  primtive  iron  furnace,  and  an  ice  storage  pit.  Miscellaneous 
features  unearthed  included  brick  walks,  brick  drains,  ditches, 
clays  pits,  refuse  pits,  and  roads.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  planting  of  the  colony  its  physical  appearance  during 
various  periods  of  time  during  the  seventeenth  century  has  been 
fairly  well  established. 

The  explorations  at  Jamestown  have  brought  to  light  thous- 
ands of  artifacts,  mostly  fragmentary  in  nature,  which  were 
used  by  Virginia  settlers  from  1607  to  1699.  To  the  antiquarian, 
historian,  and  architect,  these  seemingly  commonplace  objects 
reveal  in  many  ways  how  the  English  colonists  lived  on  the  small 
James  River  island  over  three  centuries  ago.  As  few  contempor- 
ary records  relating  to  the  early  years  of  the  settlement  have 

*  Historic  Jamestown,  Virginia,  will  be  one  of  the  places  that  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  will  visit  in  her  American  tour  111  October. — Editor, 


been  found  (practically  no  pictorial  material  on  seventeenth- 
century  famestown  is  extant),  artifacts  recovered  are  extremely 
important.  In  many  instances  the  excavated  specimens  are  the 
only  sources  of  information  regarding  the  everyday  life  of  the 
planters. 

The  objects  excavated  include  pottery,  glassware,  clay  pipes, 
bricks,  tiles,  plaster,  and  mortar;  hardware,  tools,  farm  imple- 
ments, weapons,  and  armour;  kitchen  utensils,  fireplace  equip- 
age, lighting  devices,  and  household  accessories;  eating  and 
drinking  vessels,  tableware,  and  furniture  hardware;  medical 
equipment,  coins  and  weights,  costume  accessories,  and  foot- 
wear; and  innumerable  items  pertaining  to  household  and  town 
industries,  transportation,  trade,  and  fishing. 

Timber  at  Jamestown  was  plentiful,  and  many  houses,  especi- 
ally in  the  early  years,  were  ot  frame  construction.  During  the 
first  decade  or  two,  house  construction  reflected  a  primitive  use  of 
materials  found  ready  at  hand,  such  as  saplings  for  a  particular 
type  of  local  framing,  and  use  of  branches,  leafage,  bark,  and 
animal  skins.  During  these  early  years  mud  walls,  wattle  and 
daub,  and  coarse  marshgrass  thatch  were  used.  Out  ot  these 
years  of  improvising,  construction  with  squared  posts,  and  later 
with  quartcrings  (studs)  came  into  practice.  There  was  probably 
little  thought  of  plastering  walls  during  the  first  two  decades, 
and,  when  plastering  was  adopted,  clay,  or  clay  mixed  with 
oyster-shell  lime,  was  first  used.  The  early  floors  were  of  clay, 
and  such  floors  continued  to  be  used  in  the  humbler  dwellings 
throughout  the  century.  It  can  be  assumed  that  most  of  the 
dwellings,  or  shelters,  of  the  Jamestown  settlers,  certainly  until 
about  1630,  had  a  rough  and  primitive  appearance. 

After  Jamestown  had  attained  some  degree  of  permanency, 
many  houses  were  built  of  brick.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  docu- 
mentary records  and  archaeological  remains  that  the  colonists 
not  only  made  their  own  brick,  but  that  the  process,  as  well  as 
the  finished  products,  followed  closely  the  English  method.  Four 
brick  kilns  were  discovered  on  Jamestown  Island  during  the 
explorations.  Hundreds  of  pieces  of  handwrought  hardware  were 
recovered,  including  nails,  spikes,  staples,  locks,  keys,  hinges, 
pintles,  shutter  fasteners,  bolts,  hasps,  latches,  door  knockers,  door 
pulls,  footscrapcrs,  gutter  supports,  wall  anchors,  and  ornamental 
hardware  generally.  While  small  amounts  of  hardware  were 
forged  111  the  colony,  most  of  it  was  imported  from  England. 

Artifacts  unearthed  which  reveal  types  of  materials  used  tor 
building  include  diamond-shaped  window  panes,  lead  'cames' 
(slotted  lead  strips  used  for  holding  the  panes  in  place),  hand- 
wrought  iron  casements,  hand-painted  wall  and  fireplace  tiles, 
four  kinds  of  roofing  materials  (flat  earthenware  tiles,  curved 
pantiles,  slate,  and  wooden  shingles)  bricks,  mortar,  and  plaster 
(including  some  ornamental  plaster  and  moulded  plaster  cornices). 
All  roofing  materials  were  made  locally.  Plaster  and  mortar 
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were  made  from  lime,  sand  and  clay.  The  lime  was  made  in  crude 
kilns  (four  lime  kilns  have  been  discovered)  from  calcined  oyster 
shells  which  came  from  the  James  River. 

Alter  the  early  years  of  hardship  had  passed,  the  colonists 
began  to  acquire  possessions  which  would  give  them  a  better 
living:  and  by  1650  many  houses  were  equipped  with  most 
of  the  necessities  of  life  of  those  times,  as  well  as  a  few  luxuries 
of  comfortable  living.  Forgotten  were  the  times  when  'we  have 
no  houses  to  cover  us,  our  Tents  were  rotten,  and  our  Cabbins 
worse  than  nought',  as  recorded  by  John  Smith  in  1607. 

Some  furniture  hardware  was  excavated,  including  hinges, 
locks,  drawer  pulls,  chest  handles,  escutcheon  plates,  upholstering 
tacks,  and  finials.  While  it  appears  that  most  or  the  furniture 
used  in  the  colony  was  made  locally,  records  indicate  that  the 
wealthy  planters  imported  many  pieces  from  London. 

The  numerous  fragments  of  brass,  iron  and  earthenware 
candlesticks  found  seem  to  indicate  that  the  candle  was  the 
standard  lighting  device  at  Jamestown  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  An  exceptionally  fine,  large  brass  pricket  holder  (No.  4) 
was  one  of  the  prize  finds.  Fireplace  accessories  recovered  include 


tongs,  shovels,  and  andirons.  One  andiron  found,  made  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  is  attractively  decorated  with  a 
cherub's  head  in  relief.  Cooking  utensils  excavated  include  the 
kinds  of  implements  which  the  colonists  were  advised  to  bring 
to  Virginia  in  1622  (listed  in  a  broadside):  iron  pots,  kettles, 
frying  pans,  gridirons,  skillets,  and  spits. 

Very  many  knives,  forks  and  spoons  have  been  found.  The 
majority  of  forks  have  two  steel  prongs  or  tines,  and  most  knives 
and  forks  have  either  bone  or  ivory  handles.  One  knife  recovered, 
however,  has  an  exquisite  handle  of  banded  agate.  Types  of 
spoons  excavated  include  seal-heads,  slipped  ends,  'puritans',  and 
trifids.  The  greater  number  were  made  of  either  pewter  or  latten 
metal,  although  three  spoons  found  are  silver  specimens.  The  most 
important  spoon  found  at  Jamestown  is  of  pewter  and  is  a  variant 
ot  the  split-end  type.  Impressed  on  the  handle  is  the  mark  of  the 
maker,  giving  his  name,  the  Virginia  town  ot  Chuckatuck  where 
he  worked,  and  the  year  111  which  he  started  business.  This  is 
the  sole  surviving  touch  of  an  American  pewtcrer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  complete  legend,  encircling  a  heart,  reads: 
IOSEPHCOPELAND/1675  CHI  iCKATl  >CK.  Copeland later 
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moved  to  Jamestown,  and  as  he  worked  there  several  years  it  is 
believed  that  he  made  pewter  objects  in  Virginia's  capital  'citty'. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  representative  collection  of 
seven  teen  th-ccntury  European  pottery  which  has  been  excavated 
in  America  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Jamestown.  Among  the  more 
representative  types  found  are  fine  examples  of  lead-glazed 
earthenware;  English  and  Italian  sgraffito-ware;  English  slip- 
decorated  wares;  English  and  Italian  red  ware  with  marbled  slip 
decoration;  Italian,  Spanish  and  Lisbon  majolica;  English  and 
Dutch  delftware;  and  English  and  German  stoneware.  The  sites 
of  two  pottery  kilns  were  discovered  on  the  historic  island,  and 
'wasters'  have  revealed  that  at  least  two  distinct  types  of  lead- 
glazed  earthenware  vessels  were  made  at  Jamestown  some  time 
between  [625  and  1650,  and  perhaps  later.  Although  made  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  the  local-made  vessels  are  well-fashioned— 
proving  that  it  was  no  young  apprentice  but  a  man  trained  in  the 
mysteries  of  a  mediaeval  craft  who  first  conveyed  these  ancient 
skills  to  the  Virginia  wilderness.  In  contrast  to  the  large  numbers 
of  pottery  objects  found,  only  a  few  fragments  of  utensils  made  of 
silver,  pewter,  brass  and  copper  were  unearthed.  Perhaps  their 
scarcity  mav  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  regardless  of  their  worn 
and  damaged  condition  few  metal  vessels  were  ever  discarded  in 
the  isolated  colony. 

While  some  glass  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  1608-1609,  and 
again  in  1621-1624,  fragments  found  at  the  furnace  site  are  too 
small  in  size  to  reveal  what  specific  objects  were  made  there.  It 
appears,  however,  that  perhaps  nothing  more  complicated  than 
small  bottles  and  vials,  window  panes,  and  simple  drinking 
glasses  were  blown  in  the  Jamestown  glasshouse.  Glass  workers 
were  among  seventy  colonists  reaching  Jamestown  in  October 
1608 — '8  Dutch  and  Poles'.  Furnaces  were  erected  one  mile  up- 
river  from  Jamestown  at  a  place  known  as  Glass  House  Point. 


3.  This  excavated  English  sgraffito  was  probably  made  near  Barnstaple  in 
North  Devon  at  some  time  after  1640. 

4.  (Left).  A  brass  pricket  candlestick,  the  finest  of  its  kind  to  be  uncovered 
at  Jamestown.  At  right  is  an  English  sgraffito  candlestick. 
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Captain  John  Smith  reported  a  month  later:  'the  tryals  of  pitch, 
tarre,  glasse,  frankincense  and  sope  ashes,  with  that  clapbord  and 
wainscot  which  could  bee  provided  .  .  .  returned  tor  England.' 
Some  glass  was  also  made  in  the  spring  of  1609,  but  shortly  after 
that  the  first  enterprise  ended.  The  majority  of  glass  vessels  re- 
covered, fragments  from  goblets,  beakers,  bowls,  and  wine 
glasses,  were  made  in  England,  although  some  were  manufac- 
tured in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Four  of  the 
English  wineglass  stems  bear  makers'  seals,  two  having  the  rare 
mark  of  George  Ravenscroft.  Literally  thousands  or  fragments 
from  glass,  wine  and  gin  bottles  were  unearthed.  The  wine 
bottles  were  made  111  England,  whereas  the  gin  bottles  were  im- 
ported from  Holland.  Many  glass  seals  which  were  stamped  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  wine  bottles  (bearing  initials  of 
certain  planters,  or  ornamental  devices)  were  also  recovered. 

Objects  unearthed  relating  to  wearing  apparel  and  costume 
accessories  comprise  an  excellent  assortment  of  buckles,  buttons 
and  brass  eyelets.  Items  found  which  were  used  in  the  mending 
of  clothes  include  scissors,  needles,  pins  and  thimbles.  The  buckles 


illustrated  (No.  10)  indicated  a  degree  of  luxury  in  dress.  Perhaps 
the  most  unique  items  of  wearing  apparel  recovered  on  the 
historic  island  were  several  leather  shoe  soles,  together  with  two 
almost  complete  shoes.  These  were  found  in  a  well  with  artificts 
of  the  1625-1650  period.  At  only  a  slightly  earlier  timejohn  Smith 
had  written  (in  a  copy  of  his  General]  Historic  inscribed  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Cordwainers  in  London,  now  at  the  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton Library) :  'for  want  of  shoocs  among  the  Oyster  Bankes  wee 
tore  our  hatts  &  Clothes  &  those  being  wornc,  wee  tied  Barkes 
of  trees  about  our  feete'. 

The  vast  assemblage  of  military  equipment  discovered  at 
Jamestown  emphasizes  the  important  part  which  firearms  and 
other  weapons  played  during  the  early  years  of  the  settlement. 
They  helped  the  colonists  protect  themselves  from  the  ever- 
menacing  Indian  and  from  the  Spaniards  who  might  at  any  time 
have  sailed  up  the  James  River  to  attack  the  small  colony.  They 
were  also  the  means  of  providing  the  settlers  with  much  of  their 
food.  Only  a  brief  listing  of  the  main  types  of  military  equipment 
found  can  be  made:  polearms  (bills,  pikes  and  a  halberd);  a 
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caltrop  (a  four-pointed  instrument  used  to  impede  the  progress 
of  an  enemy's  cavalry) ;  swords  (broad-swords,  cutlasses  and 
rapiers);  small  cannon,  muskets  (match-locks,  wheel-locks,  snap- 
haunces,  'doglocks',  and  flintlocks);  pistols,  light  armour,  a  siege 
helmet,  and  innumerable  cannon  and  musket  balls. 

Handtools  used  by  Jamestown  farmers  during  the  seventeenth 
century  have  been  found  in  some  numbers.  These  include  axes, 
picks,  billhooks,  pitchforks,  spades,  rakes,  mattocks,  sickles, 
scythes,  broad  hoes,  narrow  hoes,  and  shovels. 

During  the  archaeological  explorations  many  artifacts  relating 
to  household  and  town  industries  were  recovered.  Contempor- 
ary records  indicate  that  such  activities  as  spinning  and  weaving, 
malting  and  brewing,  dairying  and  chcesemaking  and  baking 
were  carried  on  in  many  houses  at  Jamestown.  Within  the 
foundations  of  one  small  brick  house  were  found  three  fire  boxes, 
parts  of  copper  kettles,  and  pieces  of  lead  and  copper  pipes — 
indicating  that  the  building  was  probably  used  for  malting  and 
brewing  beer  and  ale.  Near  another  house  was  found  a  large 
earthenware  baking  oven  of  1650.  It  has  been  restored  from  over 
two  hundred  fragments. 

Numerous  objects  recovered  from  the  Jamestown  soil  reveal 
the  kinds  of  craftsmen  and  artisans  who  worked  in  Virginia's 
first  capital,  the  nature  of  their  implements  and  equipment,  and 
examples  of  their  handiwork.  Artisans  who  emigrated  to  Virginia 
during  the  early  years  of  the  colony  included  carpenters,  masons, 
coopers,  woodcutters  and  sawyers;  ironworkers  (especially 
blacksmiths),  boatbuilders,  glassblowers,  makers  of  potash  and 
soap  ashes,  brickmakers  and  bricklayers;  tilemakcrs,  limeburners, 
apothecaries,  refiners,  goldsmiths,  and  tailors;  a  jeweller, 
perfumer,  and  tobacco  pipe  maker. 

Contemporary  records,  confirmed  by  certain  objects  excavated 
reveal  that  besides  the  artisans  mentioned  above,  other  craftsmen 
also  worked  in  the  capital  city  at  various  periods  between  1607 
and  1699;  millwrights,  tool  makers,  colliers,  silk  makers,  wine 
makers,  basket  makers,  cutlers,  armourers,  tanners,  last  makers, 
shoemakers,  clapboard-men,  potters,  net  makers,  pike  makers, 
upholsterers,  hemp  dressers,  turners,  leather  dressers,  brewers, 
cordage  makers,  bellows  makers,  braziers,  distillers,  saddlers, 
collar  makers,  furriers,  stockmakers  for  muskets,  wheel  wrights, 
and  gunmakers. 

Skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  their  various  crafts  the  English 
artisans  who  worked  in  the  Virginia  wilderness  made  items  that 
were  durable,  useful,  and  not  entirely  lacking  in  beauty.  At  first 
the  objects  they  fashioned  by  hand  were  English  in  character, 
almost  replicas  of  those  made  in  the  Mother  Country.  But  as  the 
century  progressed  the  arts  and  crafts  began  to  acquire  local 
characteristics.  In  a  New  World  environment  the  native  crafts- 
men paid  less  attention  to  the  English  prototypes:  and  in  Virginia, 
as  in  the  other  colonies,  there  began  to  emerge  distinctive  features 
of  American  design  of  which  Jamestown,  with  its  brief  history, 
gives  an  indication. 

Photography:  Thomas  L.  Williams. 


8.  A  wine  bottle,  glass  and  seals  all  of  which  are  of  European  origin. 

9.  Bits  and  bridle  bosses  have  been  discovered  in  considerable  number. 
All  these  are  of  European  origin. 

10.  Buckles  and  buttons,  many  over  three  hundred  years  old,  indicate  a 
degree  of  luxury  in  dress. 


The  Connoisseur  in  America 


CONTRIBUTED  BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


A  Flemish  Mannerist  'Judith' 

SOME  three  or  four  years  before  Michel- 
angelo died  in  Rome,  a  Flemish  mannerist 
bainter.Jan  Sanders  van  Hemessen  (ci  500-1 575), 
bainted  a  Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holof ernes  which 
uhows  the  deep  impression  Michelangelo  made 
pn  his  own  generation  with  his  portrayals  of  the 
nude.  But  if  Michelangelo  showed  artists  the 
Lvay  to  'perfection  of  line  and  shadow',  as  Vasari 
:  wrote,  he  was  not  able  to  bestow  on  them  the 
vigour  of  his  feeling  or  the  grandeur  of  his  spirit. 
However,  many  of  them  who  seem  to  have 
followed  Vasari's  behest  to  'try  to  imitate 
Michelangelo  in  all  things'  were  able  to  use  his 
manner  with  a  degree  of  originality :  and  such 
was  the  painter  of  the  Judith  lately  acquired  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  It  comes  from  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Pallu  in  Paris  and 
adds  an  accomplished  work  of  a  rare  master  to 
its  late  Renaissance  painting  collections. 

Among  the  works  of  Hemessen  this  is  one  of 
a  small  group  showing  an  Italian  style  and  pos- 
sibly indicates  that,  having  lived  in  Antwerp  and 
Harlem,  he  had  known  a  period  in  Rome. 
Vasari  speaks  of  many  Flemings  who  came  to 
Italy  to  learn  the  Italian  style,  some  of  whom  he 
jknew.  He  does  not  include  Hemessen's  name 
among  these  visitors  but  docs  mention  him  as 
the  father  of  Catherine,  one  of  the  women 
artists  of  the  time.  His  remarks  on  'divers 
Flemish  artists',  however,  are  brief. 

The  Judith,  although  like  most  of  Hemessen's 
vvorks  may  be  classed  as  a  religious  subject,  is 
obviously  not  a  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  Old 
Testament  narrative.  Michelangelo  was  still 
concerned  with  that  aspect  when  he  introduced 
it  into  the  Last  Judgment.  To  Hermessen  his  sub- 
ject is  a  problem  in  the  portrayal  of  the  nude 
figure,  in  defining  with  light,  in  suggesting 
action  through  opposing  thrusts  in  movement. 
The  mood  is  detached  from  the  theme — the  real 
contribution  of  the  mannerist,  who  has  achieved 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  timeless  in  art. 

Although  Judith  was  painted  only  thirty  years 
after  Diircr  had  published  his  studies  in  anatomy, 
studies  which  are  something  like  abstractions 
based  on  the  human  form,  this  mannerist  has 
gone  far  ahead  in  subtlety  of  expression.  Such  a 
result  excuses  Vasari's  pride  in  pointing  to  the 
northerns  'who  have  all  been  to  Italy  and  have 
returned  home  accomplished  masters.' 

Gift  from  the  Untermyer  Collection 

GIFTS  of  English  decorative  arts  to  public 
collections  which  Judge  Irwin  Untermyer  con- 
tinues to  make  with  generous  regularity  arc 
represented  on  the  following  page  by  an  excep- 
tionally early  kettle  on  stand.  This  he  has 
recently  given  to  the  Cooper  Union  Museum. 
This  example  of  the  work  of  William  Fawdery, 
London,  171 1-1712,  is  particularly  interesting  as 
one  of  the  rare  surviving  examples  having  a 


stand  with  four  columnar  supports,  used  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  obviously 
in  the  same  tradition  which  placed  the  standing 
cup  of  the  Stuart  period  on  a  baluster  support. 
The  style  was  soon  to  be  supplanted  when  the 
scrolled  bracket  was  introduced,  used  by 
Lameric  in  171 3  on  a  famous  example,  and 
already  used  in  1709  by  Benjamin  Pyne  on  a 
kettle  stand  which  appeared  in  the  London  sale- 
room with  the  Sotheby  heirlooms  in  1955.  The 
early  style  is  less  graceful  but  has  a  sturdy  sim- 
plicity which  accords  with  the  functional  pur- 
pose. Fawdery  was  entirely  free  of  Huguenot 
influence,  so  marked  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  was  actually  an  out- 
spoken opponent  of  the  emigre  silversmiths.  In 
1703  he  was  among  those  who  petitioned  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany to  'use  their  endeavours  to  prevent  certain 
Frenchmen  becoming  free  of  the  city'. 

John  Hesselius:  A  Newly  Discovered 
Portrait 

UNDOUBTEDLY  one  of  the  most  interesting 
American  portraits  to  come  to  light  recently, 
noted  at  the  gallery  of  James  Graham  &  Sons 
(1014,  Madison  Avenue),  is  the  Family  Group 
which,  though  unsigned,  can  safely  be  attributed 
to  John  Hesselius.  This  hitherto  unrecorded 
work  has  been  seen  by  Mrs.  William  Sawitzky 
who,  in  continuing  the  studies  in  American 
painting  inaugurated  by  her  late  husband,  gives 
the  opinion  that  it  represents  the  artist's  final 
period,  between  1770  and  his  death  in  1778.  At 
that  time  he  freed  himself  of  many  of  his  early 
mannerisms,  such  as  the  'flat  features,  elliptical 


Jan  Sanders  van  Hemessen  (c.  1 500-1575).  'Judith 
with  the  Head  of  Holofernes',  panel  39 \  by  30 
inches.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 


and  often  obliquely  set  face',  and  acquired  a 
more  realistic  style.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  what  influences  were  at  work  in  this 
change  in  the  style  of  the  Maryland-born  artist 
who,  after  growing  up  in  Philadelphia,  was 
painting  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  from  mid- 
century  onward.  It  can  be  inferred  from  his  more 
than  usually  affluent  status  that  his  contact  with 
wealthy  families  would  have  given  him  famili- 
arity with  the  best  in  colonial  portraiture  at  the 
time.  As  a  youth  he  attended  the  Philadelphia 
Dancing  Assembly,  in  itself  an  indication  of 
wealth  and  social  standing,  and  he  married  into 
a  substantial  Maryland  funily  near  Annapolis. 

A  letter  in  the  Maryland  archives,  from  the 
Reverend  Bennett  Allen  to  Governor  Horatio 
Sharpe  in  1768,  shows  that  the  artist  was  an  in- 
timate of  the  latter.  These  sidelights  on  the 
career  of  the  son  of  the  painter-organ  builder, 
Gustavus  Hesselius,  are  mentioned  by  George  C. 
Groce  and  Theodore  Bolton  in  their  account  of 
John  Hesselius  in  the  Art  Quarterly  (Winter,  1939). 
The  artist's  correspondence  in  1755  indicates 
that  he  expected  to  be  painting  in  Virginia  in 
that  year  and  hoped  soon  to  return  to  Maryland 
'where  I  have  already  left  my  heart'. 

Originally  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
active  John  Wollaston,  an  English  mid-century 
visitor  who  worked  in  Philadelphia  and  Mary- 
land 1754-1755.  But  he  may  have  been  moved 
by  study  of  mezzotints  after  contemporary 
English  portraits  to  break  away  from  this,  bring- 
ing about  what  Mrs.  Sawitzky  calls  a  'conscious 
effort'  toward  self-improvement.  That  he  repre- 
sented successful  attainment  in  Iris  field  is  evident 
in  that  the  fact  that  the  young  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  living  in  Annapolis  and  carrying  on  a 
trade  as  a  saddler  while  dreaming  of  becoming 
a  portrait  painter,  paid  Hesselius  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Peale,  that  he  might  see  how  it 
was  done.  According  to  the  Reminiscences  of 
Rembrandt  Peale,  Hesselius  generously  allowed 
the  aspirant  to  view  the  painting  of  several 
portraits,  'for  which  the  student  felt  himself 
bound  to  present  the  country  gentleman 
painter  with  a  handsome  saddle  and  bridle  of 
his  own  make'. 

The  group  portrait  under  consideration  is  of 
an  unknown  family,  and  has  only  recently  come 
from  private  ownership  from  a  source  which 
traces  it  to  original  possession  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  of  great  interest  as  the  only  subject  by 
Hesselius  showing  so  large  a  group;  although 
there  arc  in  existence  two  portraits  which  are 
thought  to  have  been  cut  from  a  group  portrait 
of  the  artist's  own  family.  The  present  subject 
therefore  assumes  a  place  of  importance.  The 
colouring  is  pleasing,  with  its  clear  carmine  flesh 
tones,  the  ivory  white  of  the  satin  of  the  mother's 
dress,  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  still  deeper 
blue  of  the  boy's  waistcoat,  the  rich  browns 
worn  by  the  father.  The  introduction  ot  sprigs 
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of  flowers  as  a  decorative  accessory  is  character- 
istic of  Hessclius,  and  here  the  tones  of  purplish 
blue  and  yellow  of  the  violets  contribute  a 
pleasing  note. 

The  acquisition  of  this  outstanding  work  by 
Hessclius  is  representative  of  the  consistent  in- 
terest in  early  American  subjects  displayed  by  a 
gallery  which  is  this  year  celebrating  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary.  James  Graham  &'  Sons 
was  founded  in  1857  by  James  Graham,  grand- 
father of  the  present  members  of  the  firm, 
James  and  Robert  Graham.  The  establishment 
was  first  on  Union  Square,  then  a  fashionable 
shopping  and  residential  district,  and  dealt  in 
bronzes,  decorative  objects  and  mahogany  furni- 
ture. The  firm  eventually  merged  with  that  of 
Marshall  Clapp,  becoming  Clapp  &  Graham 
and  moving  to  Fifty-third  Street  where  the 
gallery  remained  for  nearly  fifty  years  before  a 
recent  move  northward  on  Madison  Avenue. 
When  Mr.  Clapp  died  in  1945  the  name  was 
changed  to  James  Graham  &.  Sons. 

Tucker  Porcelain  Exhibited 

A  LONG  awaited  exhibition,  the  first  to  be 
devoted  to  the  porcelain  which  William  Ellis 
Tucker  made  in  Philadelphia  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  opened  last  May  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  continued 
throughout  the  summer  into  September.  This 
event  has  been  eagerly  anticipated  and  was  well 
prepared.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
number  of  pieces  to  turn  up  among  descendants 
of  original  owners  greatly  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. More  than  five  hundred  pieces  were 
assembled,  and  many  more  could  not  be 
accepted  because  of  duplication. 

Tucker  porcelain  is  often  called  'the  first 
American  porcelain',  but  it  is  more  accurately 
described  as  the  first  which  was  commercially 
successful.  While  its  financial  success  was  not 
brilliant,  as  was  too  often  the  case  with  all  early 
ceramic  ventures,  the  factory  was  in  production 
for  at  least  twelve  years.  The  early  history  of  the 


(Left):  One  of  a  pair  of  American  Tucker 
porcelain  vases.  By  'Tucker  and  Hemphill', 
Philadelphia,  c.  1835.  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
Art.  (Right):  Judge  Irwin  Untcrmycr's  latest 
gift  to  art  in  America:  a  silver  tea-kettle  on 
stand  with  lamp,  by  William  Fawdery,  London, 
171 1-12,  donated  to  the  Cooper  Union  Museum. 

attempt  to  produce  true  porcelain  in  America 
runs  parallel  with  more  successful  developments 
in  Europe  and  was  the  concern  of  Andrew 
Duche  in  the  south;  of  Bonnin  &  Morris  of 
Philadelphia,  who  were  able  to  advertise  1:1  1770 
that  they  had  their  'first  emission  of  porcelain'; 
of  Dr.  Mead  in  New  York.  It  remained  for 
young  Tucker,  after  some  six  years  of  experi- 
ment in  the  back  of  his  father's  shop  on  High 
Street  where  imported  china  was  sold,  to  pro- 
duce and  market  successfully  a  good  quality  of 
true  porcelain.  His  'secret  formula',  which  was 
not  in  any  particular  way  a  deviation  from 
usual  proportions,  is  among  the  papers  which 
came  down  in  his  family  and  were  presented  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art  by  Anne  Tucker  Earp.  Tucker's  search  for 
the  proper  materials  led  him  to  explore  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  and  he  finally  discovered  a  lode 
of  feldspar  111  Newcastle  County,  Delaware, 
where  he  purchased  a  quarry  on  four  acres  of 
land.  A  fine  quality  of  blue  clay  was  located  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Middle- 
sex County,  New  Jersey.  By  [82  s  the  work  had 
outgrown  the  experimental  stage,  and  the 
young  man,  with  his  father's  financial  support, 
established  himself  in  the  Old  Waterworks  on 
what  is  now  23rd  and  Chestnut  Streets.  A  view 
of  the  factory  at  this  location  is  painted  on  one 
of  the  vases  in  the  Museum's  collection. 

In  1827,  Tucker  received  a  premium  from  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  his  porcelain,  which  was 
the  only  entry  under  that  classification.  But  his 
porcelain  was  of  good  quality,  in  constituency 
harder  and  finer  than  the  European  importations 
of  the  time.  The  body  has  as  a  rule  a  greenish 
tint  when  held  to  the  light,  but  a  yellowish  cast 
is  not  unusual.  Much  Tucker  porcelain  is  un- 
marked, but  many  pieces  show  incised  letters, 
of  which  some  fourteen  have  been  noted,  and  of 
these  six  have  been  identified  as  of  moulders 
working  at  the  factory.  Important  pieces  had 
the  name  of  the  factory  inscribed,  as  William 
Ellis  Tucker,  or  Tucker  &  Hiilme,  the  latter  refer- 
ing  to  a  brief  partnership  of  1828. 

In  183 1  a  wealthy  Philadelphian,  |udge  Joseph 
Hemphill,  became  a  partner  and  undoubtedly 
made  possible  the  move  to  new  quarters  at  what 
is  now  Seventeenth  and  Chestnut  with  a  retail 
shop  on  High  Street  (now  Market).  In  that  year 
Tucker  died,  but  the  place  of  the  family  in  the 
firm  was  continued  by  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas,  who  was  already  working  at  the 
factory.  From  183 1  until  1838  when  the  works 
were  closed,  Thomas  Tucker  was  manager  and 
decorator.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  porce- 
lain of  this  period  as  'Tucker  and  Hemphill', 
but  up  to  the  present  no  piece  bearing  this  mark 
has  been  discovered,  the  name  of  Joseph  Hemp- 
hill alone  being  used  on  inscribed  pieces. 
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The  earliest  porcelain  was  undecorated,  fol- 
lowed by  designs  ot  landscapes  in  sepia  and  char- 
coal. These  arc  quite  meticulously  executed  and 
do  not  deserve  the  slighting  remark  of  the  first 
student  of  Tucker  porcelain,  Dr.  E.  A.  Barber, 
who  finds  these  'rough  brown  daubs'.  Orna- 
ment of  gold  bands,  or  gold  combined  with  buff 
or  polychrome,  shows  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
decorative  scheme.  Yet  it  is  not  possible  to  date 
a  piece  by  the  type  of  decoration;  for  later  wares 
shows  a  return  to  the  simplified  style.  The 
appearance  of  Thomas  Tucker  at  the  factory 
was  marked  by  the  introduction  of  floral  decora- 
tion in  garlands,  sprigs  or  bouquets  of  flowers. 
He  also  painted  views  of  Philadelphia,  such  as 
the  Fairmount  waterworks,  or  views  on  the 
Schuylkill,  occasionally  a  view  of  Mount 
Vernon,  with  a  portrait  of  Washington. 

There  arc  also  special  designs,  such  as  that  seen 
on  the  pitcher,  lent  anonymously,  decorated 
with  a  portrait  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  on 
one  side  and  a  view  of  the  Paoli  Monument  on 
the  other.  This  shows  the  mark  Manufactured  by 
Jos.  Hemphill  Philad.  in  red  on  the  bottom. 
Among  the  more  ambitious  productions  were 
tea  and  coffee  services,  and  vases  with  ormolu 
handles,  such  as  the  one  of  a  pair  now  illustrated. 
The  handles  of  the  latter  were  designed  by 
Friedrich  Sachse  and  cast  by  C.  Cornelius  & 
Son  of  Philadelphia.  These  have  more  than 
usual  gold  decoration  in  the  classic  style  of  Paris 
porcelain  of  the  period  and  may  explain  why  it 
has  been  frequently  asserted  that  Judge  Hemphill 
was  responsible  for  bringing  over  foreign  work- 
men. While  it  is  probable  that  he  intended  to 
do  so,  the  considerable  records  ot  names  of 
workmen  at  the  factory  show  none  which 
would  suggest  that  they  ever  arrived. 

Among  the  rarer  forms  was  a  baptismal  bowl 
made  for  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  West- 
chester, Chester  County,  presented  by  Hemp- 
hill himself  in  [ 83 1.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
output  of  the  factory  consisted  of  tableware, 
vases  and  small  objects  such  as  scent  vials,  ink- 
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wells,  or  covered  boxes.  A  rare  pair  of  busts  ot 
infants,  unglazcd,  came  from  the  Tucker  family 
with  the  tradition  of  having  been  made  at  the 
factory.  Pierced  fruit  baskets  were  a  speciality, 
and  there  were  several  night  lights  accompanied 
by  teapots  for  which  they  served  as  stands. 
Vases  sometimes  came  in  pairs  or  occasionally  in 
a  garniture  of  three,  as  in  a  set  showing  bird- 
shooting  scenes  and  romantic  landscapes. 

New  Decorative  Arts  Galleries  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum 

SOME  progressive  innovations  in  installation 
are  noticeable  in  galleries  which  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  rearranged  during  the  past  year,  one 

i  of  the  results  being  that  the  American  furniture 

:  collections,  which  contain  a  number  of  choice 
pieces,  are  shown  in  a  manner  which  is  highly 
instructive  to  the  student.  For  comparison's 

I  sake,  there  are  examples  of  European  furniture 
contemporary  with,  or  slightly  antedating, 
American  furniture.  These  show  sources  of 
design  as  well  as  the  modifications  which  Ameri- 
can makers  resorted  to,  cither  from  taste  or 
necessity,  resulting  in  a  departure  from  European 
precedent.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in  ornament, 
which  is  generally  simpler,  but  in  basic  propor- 
tions. American  furniture  frequently  emphasizes 
vertical  lines  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  English. 

The  arrangement  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
which  is  the  work  of  Marvin  D.  Schwartz 

■  curator  of  decorative  arts,  makes  use  of  group- 
ings in  period  alcoves,  as  contrasted  with  the  in- 

'  stallation  of  complete  period  rooms  which  is  con- 
ventional in  many  museums  since  the  American 
Wing  at  the  Metropolitan  set  this  precedent 
some  thirty  years  ago.  The  placing  of  some  of 
the  chairs  on  inclined  platforms  is  both  novel 
and  successful,  since  it  answers  the  instinctive 
but  futile  desire  to  lift  a  piece  for  closer  inspec- 
tion. This  angle  of  vision  brings  the  carving  into 
clearer  view. 

To  the  museum's  well  chosen  representation 
ot  American  furniture  some  loans  from  the 


George  Burford  Lorimcr  Collection  make  a 
distinguished  addition.  One  of  these  is  the  New- 
port tea  table  illustrated.  This  is  certainly  by  the 
Townsend-Goddard  cabinetmakers,  and  is  pos- 
sibly by  John  Goddard  himself.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  documented  tea  table  made  by 
John  Goddard  for  Jabcz  Bowen  in  [763,  now 
at  the  Winterthur  Museum.  The  shaped  apron 
of  sinuous  outline  makes  the  design  a  full  expres- 
sion of  American  rococo.  A  third  table  of  this 
type  has  remained  in  the  family  of  the  original 
owner,  Nicholas  Brown  of  Providence,  who 
gave  it  to  his  daughter,  Hope,  on  her  marriage 
to  Thomas  Poynton  Ives.  The  Lorimcr  table 
docs  not  have  the  undercut  talons,  but  otherwise 
is  almost  identical  with,  and  has  the  quality  of 
the  best  work  of,  the  Townsend-Goddard 
cabinetmakers.  The  carving  of  the  palmette  and 
anthemium  on  the  knee,  distinctive  of  Newport, 
is  of  the  same  design  and  execution. 

The  correspondence  between  John  Goddard 
and  Moses  Brown,  agent  of  Jabcz  Bowen  regard- 
ing the  Winterthur  table  is  preserved  in  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  It  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  cabinetmaker's  relations 
with  his  patrons.  Goddard  was  apparently  play- 
ing one  patron  against  another  and  trying  to 
please  both.  He  had  kept  Bowen  waiting  for 
promised  furniture  while  completing  work  for 
the  family  of  Governor  Hopkins,  presumably  a 
more  important  one,  so  that  Bowen  was  obliged 
to  wait  unduly.  Brown  infers  that  Goddard  had 
actually  sold  pieces  begun  tor  Bowen.  Goddard, 
however,  was  quite  conciliatory  in  tone  in 
writing  to  Brown,  and  expresses  his  willingness 
to  go  ahead  with  a  pair  of 'cases  of  drawers'  and 
inquires  if  he  wishes  them  to  be  'a  sort  which  is 
called  a  Chest  on  Chest  of  Drawers  &  Sweld. 
front  which  are  Costly  as  well  as  ornamental'. 
This  has  its  interest  in  showing  that  the  term 
'swelled  front'  was  in  use  for  what  is  today 
called  'Rhode  Island  blockfront'  and  proves  that 
even  in  its  own  day  blockfront  furniture  could 
not  have  been  common. 


Portrait  by  Velasquez 

AN  exceptional  portrait  by  Velasquez  of  Maria 
Anna  of  Austria  in  the  year  of  her  marriage  to 
Philip  IV  of  Spam  has  recently  entered  the 
M.  H.  dc  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco  as 
the  gift  of  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection.  T  he 
work  is  distinguished  by  its  transparent  quality 
ot  the  flesh  tones  and  rapid  sure  brush  work  ot 
the  late  period.  The  freedom  of  a  sketch  is 
evident  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  costume. 
Clearly  the  subject  was  younger  than  in  the 
famous  full  length  in  the  Prado.  There  is  reason 
for  thinking  that  this  work  was  executed  on 
Italian  soil  when  the  young  princess  was  on  her 
way  from  Austria  to  Genoa  and  thence  to 
Madrid.  This  was  the  year  in  which  Velasquez 
painted  a  portrait  of  Innocent  X  in  Rome,  a 
period  in  which  he  was  on  a  special  trip  to  Italy 
primarily  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for 
his  royal  patron. 

The  San  Francisco  portrait  is  of  great  interest 
as  an  informal  impression  of  the  young  prim  ess. 
then  scarcely  fifteen.  In  the  Prado  portrait  she 
is  a  queen  m  court  dress,  standing  by  lifted 
draperies,  a  formal  portrait  in  the  grand  style 
although,  in  the  work  of  Velasquez,  artifice 
never  obscures  realism.  Maria  Anna  had  just 
become  the  mother  of  the  Infanta  Margareta 
Theresa  of  whom  Velasquez  painted  a  series  ot 
portraits  beginning  in  her  third  year,  showing 
her  in  the  centre  of  one  of  his  most  famous 
works,  the  Maids  of  Honour. 

Velasquez,  the  friend  of  Rubens  and  admirer 
of  Titian,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  influenced 
directly  by  cither.  But  it  is  noticeable  in  the  work 
of  his  mature  period,  which  followed  his  con- 
tact with  their  art,  that  he  left  behind  him  the 
dark  tones,  the  heavy  brown  outlines  of  his  early 
works. 

Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III,  and  sister  of  Leopold  I,  was  be- 
trothed to  her  uncle,  Philip  IV,  after  the  death 
of  the  Infante  Balthasar  Carlos,  to  whom  she 
had  originally  been  affianced.  The  Duke  ot 


An  eighteenth-century  mahogany  tea-table,  by  John  Goddard,  Newport,  John  Hesselius.  'Family  Group',  painted  1770  to  1778,  canvas  40  by  50 
Rhode  Island.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Huldah  C.  Lorimcr  to  the  Hrooklyn  Museum.        inches.  A  hitherto  unrecorded  work.  James  Graham  &  Sons,  New  York. 


Najcra  y  Maqucda  was  sent  to  receive  her  at 
Rovcreto,  as  she  left  Austrian  soil.  The  ducal 
party  journeyed  to  Genoa,  to  embark  for 
Madrid,  and  it  was  possibly  at  that  time  that 
Velasquez,  as  a  member  of  the  duke's  entourage, 
executed  this  portrait  which  gives  indication  of 
being  executed  spontaneously  as  a  quick  impres- 
sion. The  young  princess,  who  shows  her  Haps- 
burg  blood  in  the  full  lower  hp,  is  very  youthful 
in  appearance  in  spite  of  the  formal  arrangement 
of  her  hair  and  her  rich  jewels.  Velasquez  has 
given  us  a  sympathetic  if  unflattering  portrait. 

Ancient  Glass  at  Corning  Museum 

THE  Corning  Museum  of  Glass  has  followed 
its  custom  of  arranging  a  special  exhibition  of 
glass  for  the  summer  months,  terminating  in  the 
early  autumn,  by  showing  the  Ray  Winfield 
Smith  Collection.  This  is  the  largest  private 
assemblage  of  ancient  glass  in  existence.  From 
the  period  i  soo  B.C.  to  A.D.  1200  over  seven 
hundred  examples  were  shown.  A  special 
sequence  of  one  hundred  masterpieces  included 
many  famous  examples.  These  were  arranged  in 
a  special  gallery  from  which  the  museum  had 
retired  its  own  collections  for  this  display.  Here 
were  such  rarities  as  the  Paris  Plate,  on  which 
is  the  painted  design  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  a 
Syrian  work  of  the  third  century  A.D.  The 
Daphne  Vase,  from  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
Collection,  which  probably  originated  in 
Antioch  about  the  same  period,  was  also  in  this 
group.  Among  the  earliest  pieces  were  examples 
ot  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  in  Egypt,  1546-13 50 
..  the  period  of  the  oldest  surviving  examples 
of  man's  handiwork  in  objects  of  glass,  although 
its  use  as  a  glaze  was  already  known. 

All  techniques  of  glass  making  are  richly 
represented  in  the  Smith  Collection.  It  represents 
also  the  spread  of  the  industry  in  the  period  of 
Caesar  and  the  Roman  emperors  when  glass 
was  made  in  western  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
which  was  so  similar  in  appearance  that  an  exact 
place  of  origin  often  can  not  be  distinguished. 
The  'Gladiator  Beaker'  of  the  collection,  found 
at  Chavagnes  and  made  in  the  first  or  second 
century  A.D.,  has  moulded  figures  of  four  pairs 
of  gladiators  in  a  style  which  shows  how  well 
Roman  models  were  known  in  distant  pro- 
vinces. The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  glass 
bearing  early  Christian  symbols  and  also  in 
Islamic  glass  with  cut  decoration.  In  the  latter 
field  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most  representa- 
tive group  ever  assembled. 

Verplanck  Family  Heirlooms 

AS  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Bayard  Verplanck,  a  number 
of  Verplanck  family  heirlooms  have  recently 
been  given  to  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  furnishings  from  the  old 
Verplanck  mansion  in  Wall  Street  (built  1750 
and  demolished  1822),  have  for  some  years  been 


Velasquez.  'Portrait  of  Maria  Anna  of  Austria', 
oil  on  canvas  27I  by  22  in.,  which  has  just 
entered  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Museum,  San 
Francisco. 


in  an  eighteenth-century  room  in  the  American 
Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  as  the  gift 
of  the  family.  The  recent  presentation  to  the 
Historical  Society  consists  of  other  furnishings 
from  the  old  mansion,  including  a  carved  gilt 
mirror,  mahogany  wine  cooler,  four  Chippen- 
dale chairs,  and  a  silver  tea  service  by  William 
G.  Forbes,  a  well-known  New  York  maker  of 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century. 
Forbes  became  a  Freeman  in  1773,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Gold  and  Silversmith's  Society  in 
1786,  and  had  a  shop  at  88  Broadway,  later  at 
90  Broadway  with  Garret  Forbes. 

There  is  also  a  tankard  by  Abraham  Skinner 
of  New  York,  a  rare  maker  whose  mark  was 
A  S  in  a  rectangular  punch.  A  pellet  between  the 
letters  distinguishes  his  from  the  very  similar 
marks  of  Anthony  Simmons  of  Philadelphia  and 
Adam  Stone  of  Baltimore.  Skinner  was  working 
in  New  York  as  early  as  1756  in  which  year  he 
became  a  Freeman,  and  advertised  in  1762  as  a 
silversmith  'on  the  New-Dock  between  the 
Ferry  Stairs  and  Rotten  Row'.  Also  in  the  gift 
are  twenty  pieces  of  Oriental  Lowestoft  which 
have  come  down  in  the  family,  a  type  of  china 
particularly  popular  in  America  after  trade  with 
the  Far  East  was  inaugurated  by  the  historic 
voyage  of  a  New  York  ship,  Empress  of  China, 
to  Canton  in  1785. 

New  Galleries  for  French  &  Co. 

AFTER  many  years  on  57th  Street,  French  & 
Company,  founded  in  1840,  the  oldest  firm  of 
art  dealers  in  New  York,  will  move  to  upper 
Madison  Avenue  sometime  this  autumn.  With 
the  gravitation  of  art  dealers  to  the  Seventies  on 


Madison  Avenue,  which  has  been  evident  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  arrival  of  French  helps  to 
make  certain  that  the  centre  of  the  art  trade  has 
definitely  shifted  about  twenty  blocks  north. 
French  has  purchased  the  building  in  which  the 
Parke-Bcrnet  Galleries  are  established  and  will 
occupy  a  new  exhibition  gallery  and  penthouse 
on  top  of  the  present  structure  while  Parkc- 
Bcrnet  will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  quarters. 

The  president  of  the  French  organisation, 
Spencer  Samuels,  is  the  son  of  Mitchell  Samuels, 
dean  of  the  family,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
seventy-seventh  birthday.  Mitchell  Samuels  and 
his  brother  Robert  have  been  associated  with 
the  firm  for  fifty  years,  being  joined  at  only  a 


slightly  later  date  by  a  third  brother,  Milton 
Samuels.  At  the  origin  of  the  firm  the  name  was 
Marley,  located  at  55  Ann  Street,  two  blocks 
from  New  York's  City  Hall.  In  1870  the  firm 
changed  its  name  to  Sypher  and  moved  to  31st 
Street  and  Madison.  Shortly  afterward  they 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  tapestries,  which  has 
been  a  major  interest  ever  since.  This  was  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  Charles  M.  Ffoulke,  who 
bought  into  the  firm  and  controlled  it  until  1907, 
when  Mitchell  Samuels,  then  twenty-seven, 
bought  him  out.  Samuels  drew  into  partnership 
an  already  established  art  dealer,  Percy  W. 
French,  and  the  firm  took  its  present  name. 
Mr.  French  was  active  until  the  1920's.  In  191 1 
the  firm  moved  to  6  East  56th  Street,  then  a 
residential  area,  where,  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  French  never 
had  a  shop  window,  a  tradition  followed  in  the 
handsome  large  gallery  built  in  1929  at  210  East 
57th  Street,  the  location  which  is  now  given  up 
and  will  soon  witness  the  erection  of  a  sky- 
scraper, probably  a  tower  apartment  hotel.  The 
new  galleries  will  be  planned  for  flexible 
arrangements  of  the  decorative  arts,  including 
eighteenth-century  European  rooms,  tapestries, 
paintings  and  sculpture,  with  special  lighting 
making  use  of  modern  techniques. 


The  Connoisseur  Italian 
Issue:  November-December 

MUCH  of  the  contents  scheduled  to 
appear  in  this  issue  are  now  known  and 
will  include  articles  on:  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  Turin  (by  Griseri);  Giuseppe 
Nogari  (Hugh  Honour) ;  and  unpub- 
lished silver  relief  (Steingraber) ;  white 
maiolica  (Liverani);  the  Bassano  ex- 
hibition; Villa  Cordellina,  Vicenza; 
early  wooden  figure  sculpture ;  ecclesias- 
tical art  at  Lucca;  and,  from  America,  an 
important  Pieta  in  Doccia  porcelain 
(Frothingham). 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  (Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  and  London. 
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Xt  ormanfjbamsi 

8-10    HANS     ROAD.     LONDON.     S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


An  important  late-i8th-ccntuiy  centre  library 

Desk  in  golden-brown  mahogany. 
Width  4  ft,  (-,  ins.  Depth  ^  /(.  (,  ins. 


PRATT  &  SONS 

LTD. 


A  THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  FRAGMENT  OF  FRENCH  STAINED  GLASS:  A  ROYAL  KNIGffl 
WITH  ATTENDANT  KNIGHTS  AND  A  BURGHER'.  SIZE:  is  INCHES  HIGH,  n  INCHES  WIDE. 
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HARVEY  &  GORE 

LTD. 


I,  2  &  3,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Regent  0859,  0861 


A  GEORGE  II  COFFEE  POT 

Loudon  1740  by  Richard  Bailey, 

ankers  since  1  a 1 2  Gross  weight  26  oz.  12  dwt.  Valuations  for 

ssrs.  Coutts  &  Co.  Height  Q  inches.  Probate,  Insurance 

Strand  and  Division 


Antique  Jewels,  Old  English  Silver,  Enamels,  etc. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  the  late  queen  mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  H.M.  the  Kino  of  Sweden 


40ll>  SPARKS 

LIMITED 

CljineSe  tllorks  of  &rt 


A  Chinese  porcelain  jar  and  cover  in  brilliant  Famille  Rose  enamels,  with  black 
ground  reserves  on  the  shoulder  and  foot,  and  lotus  petals  in  pink  enamels. 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD:  A.D.  1736-1795.    Height:  35  inches. 


128    MOUNT    STREET,   LONDON,   W.  1 

GROsvenor  2265 


O'HANA  GALLERY 


i  3  CARLOS  PLACE 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.  i 
Grosvenor  i  c6  2 

FRENCH  MASTERS  OF  THE 
XIX  AND  XX  CENTURIES 


Faune  et  Nymphe 

by  P.  Bon n ard 
Painted  1903 
2c|  X  28  inches 


EXHIBITION  OF 
RECENT  WORK  BY 

JANE  LANE 
14th  —  30th  November 


MANN  &  FLEMING  Ltd 


Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


GROsvenor  2770 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Fine  quality  Hepplewhite 
inlaid  table  in  French  taste 
44  inches  wide 


12QB  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 
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THE    LEFEVRE  GALLERY 


Camille 
Pissarro 


Telephone: 
Mayfair  2250 


30   BRUTON    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 


Le  jardin  d'Eragny 
23i      28|  inches 


Cables: 

Drawings,  London. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE  FURNISHERS 
TO  THE  LATE 
KING  GEORGE  V 


C.  J.  PRATT 

Established  I860 
186  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Prattique,  London         Tel.:  Kensington  0783 


We  are  always  pleased  to  purchase 
old  fireplaces  and  fireplace 
furnishings  of  all  types. 

Old  English  Furniture 
Chimneypieces  and  Firegrates 


V  Li  Y  i    )   T   ^  ) 


,1         §y  fg^^fes? 


Two  of  several  18th  century  carved 
pinewood  chimneypieces  in  stock. 
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Georgian  Silver 

An  outstanding  Georgian  Silver  Epergne  by  Emick  Romer, 
London,  a  specialist  in  such  creations  of  pierced  and  cast  work. 
A  feature  of  this  piece  is  the  inclusion  of  four  Eros  figures  on 
brackets.       Date  1767.       Weight  190.50  oz.        Height  15". 


ASPREY     &     COMPANY     LIMITED    •   165/169    NEW    BOND    STREET   •   LONDON    •  W1 

VII 


Established  1879 


(From  South  Audley  Street) 


G.  JETLEY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

24  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 

LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone:  MAY  fair  3884  and  3885 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF  18th  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

A  pair  of  Adam  Pedestals  and  Urns  with  Centre  Table 
and  Side  Table  in  Mahogany  of  the  finest  quality. 
In   perfect   original   state   and   superb  patination. 

One  of  the  finest  suites  in  existence. 


I 


BY    APPOINTMENT   ANTIQUARIES  OF 
CHINESE    WORKS   OF  ART 
TO   H  M.    THE   KING   OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


One  of  a  Pair  of  old  Chinese  porcelain  saucer  dishes 
enamelled  over  an  incised  '  secret  '  design  of  dragons 
with  pomegranates  in  yellow,  three  tones  of  green  and 
aubergine.  Diameter  9^  inches.  Six  character  mark  and 
period  of  K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722  A.D.) 


48  Davies  Street,  Brook  Street 
London,  W.  i 

Telephone:  MAYFAIR  4018 
Telegrams:  'Chineceram,  Wesdo,  London' 


JOHN  HALL 

&  CO.  JEWELLERS  (M/C)  LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  A  CENTURY 

Cngltslj  Georgian  ^ilUcr 

A  pair  of  cast  candlesticks  6^  inches  high 
Weight:  31  .25  ounces 
Date:  1739  London 
Maker:  Bennett  Bradshaw  &  Coy. 

Price  upon  application 


56,  KING  STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


Telegrams  : 
'PEARL  Manchester' 


Telephone  : 
Blackfriars  1038 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 


Established  1868 


44-52  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Telephone:  MUSEUM  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  Phone  London 


Greenland  Whale  Fishery.  Coloured  line  engraving  after 
T.  Raston,  circa  1  750. 


Founded 
1  75  o 


55WSS»  r«  The  oldest 
m  -•  /  '  >.,V     |)i  ml  ili-.ilci  s 


Wint/soJ'  /rem  £ron.  -i  coloured  mezzotint  by  Paul  Sandby  1777 


By  appointment 
to  her  Majesty  The  Queen 
Picture  Dealers 


An  original  solution  to 
your  present  problem 

Why  not  a  print,  map  or  picture  for  that  'difficult'  present  ? 
You  will  find  over  20,000  at  Parker's — famous  places,  your 
school,  university  or  regiment,  your  ship  or  county  map. 
There  are  also  fascinating  models,  swords,  pistols,  epaulettes 
and  other  naval  and  military  curios.  Fine  paintings  of  an 
amazing  range  of  people  and  places  are  also  in  stock.  A  print 
or  picture  from  Parker's  is  a  lovely  surprise  (and  often  a 
good  investment).  Call  and  see  if  we  have  what  you  want — 
we  report  without  obligation.  Prices  ?  Surprisingly  moderate. 

Write  for 
our  Christmas  catalogue 
of  Prints  and  Maps 

THE  PARKER  GALLERY 

1  Albemarle  Street,  London  W.i 
Grosvenor  5906-7 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

GOLDSMITHS  AND  SILVERSMITHS  FOR  150  YEARS  1806-1957 


by  Saml.  Wood,  1749. 

HHHHHHHHHHHHHH 

Promenade  CHELTENHAM  Telephone  2821 
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LEONARD  KNIGHT 


Member  of  the 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


14  KING  STREET 

ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON  S.W.I. 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  bureau  book- 
case with  finely  carved  upper  part  :  the 
door  with  original  brass  wire  and 
astragals  ;  of  fine  colour  and  quality  ; 
English  circa  1750. 

Dimensions  :   Height  overall  8  ft.  10  in. 

Width  overall  3  ft.    8  in. 


Cables:  KNIGHTIQUE.  LONDON 
Telephone:  TRAFALGAR  7370 


Antique  Mahogany  Chippendale  Breakfront  Bookcase  with  cupboards  under.  8  feet  wide. 
SEVERAL  OTHER  BOOKCASES  IN  STOCK 

R.  F.  LOCK 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

152  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  Kensington  3221 
SPECIALISTS  IN  BOOKCASES 


r-TT  ir\\ A  AC     T  T  J\A  T       V  3  BURY  STREET'  ST*  JAMES'S 

InOJVlAo    J^UJVlJ^i^Y   LTD.  LONDON,  S.W.I  Whitehall  4732 
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Sheraton  Mahogany 
Breakfront  Bookcase 

with  centre  secretaire  drawer 

size  6'  2"  long  y'  6"  high 


Valuations 
for  Insurance  and  Probate 

MAPLE  &  CO  LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
LONDON  Wi 

TEL:  EUS  7000 
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J.  &  W.  TWEED 

408-410  LEEDS  ROAD 
Tel.  23223  BRADFORD  3  Est.  1903 

(  Members  of  I'hc  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid.) 


An  early  18th  century  kneehole  table;  original  handles; 
2  ft.  6  in. :  Temp.  Qeorge  1 


Antiques,  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art 
PACKED  & 

SHIPPED 

to  all  parts  of  the  World 

OVERSEAS     HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

Head  Office: 

55  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
Telephones: 

HOLborn    6623/4  and 
HOLborn  4200 

'  Happy  and  kumfi 

I  shall  be 
Gander  <&  White 

him  pacbee  me  ' 


Packing  Warehouse 
77   AGINCOURT    ROAD,    LONDON.  N.W.3 
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LEGER  GALLERIES 


(J.  LEGER  &  SON) 


1  YOl  rNG  PRINCESS 
by 

CORNELIUS  DE  VOS  Circa  [585-1651 
Canvas  34 x  24  inches 


13     OLD    BOND     STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 

HYDE    PARK    2679  odiiccc.c.  .odi.c  ^c  .  *  D1!rniirc  ESTABLISHED  1892 


BRUSSELS:  13  RUE  DE  LA  REGENCE 


J: 


i 


4"' 


4    5  3f&£al 


5f# 


1 


U Artiste  clwz  sa  mere  modiste,  c.1895 

(Pastel-gouache  on  paper.  17  inches       27;  inches) 


CRANE  KALMAN 
GALLERY 

178  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.* 

Telephone:    kni;ih[sl>rid<ie  7 S f > f >     Telegrams:    Ivalgal  London 

and  aL:   35  South  King  SLrcet,  Manchester! 


I -eft 


La  Tricoteuse  by  Soulinc 

Oil  on  canvas  32  inches  >   23^  inches 

(from  the  W.  Rees  .leffreys  Collection) 


by  Vuiliard  Madame   Marion  1903  by  Pi' 

Crayon  on  paper  20  inches       13|  inches  (Sold  with  a  letter 
from  Picasso  to  Sabartes) 


Mways  in  stock,  PAINTINGS  by  V  UILLARD,  MARQUET,  V  LAMINCK,  D U FY,  KISLING  etc.  Also  a  section  ofqnalin  |.a.n.ing: 
20th  century  artists  at  present  overshadowed  b5  the  popularity  and  prices  of  some  of  their  contemporaries.  W  orks  by  Kikoine,  Lhote,  J 
Pity,  Kremegne,  Jean  Marchanti.  etc. 


mmmim  — ■ 


A  pair  of  Adam  white  painted  armchairs.  The  gilt  enrichments  to  the  backs,  arms  and  legs  are  carried  out  in 
high  relief.  The  backs  are  of  a  most  unusual  design.  Circa  177c.  Measurements:  Height  of  backs  3  ft.  1  in. 

MALLETT 


Telephone : 
Mayfair  4527  and  6738-9 


.    .      _.    ,  Cablegrams : 

TrrC'^r  &  son  (ant,ques)  Lm 

40   NEW   BOND   STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 
Dealers  in  the  finest  old  English  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


A  very  fine  set  of  Sheraton  satinwood  dining  room  chairs,  consisting  of  2  arms  and  10  singles.  The  backs  are  finely  carved  with 


ROLAND,  BROWSE 

&  DELBANCO 

Distinguished  Old  and  Modern  Paintings 


EMILIO  GRECO 

Scaled  Nude 
Bronze.  20;,'  inches 


I ()  ( lork  Street,  Old  Bond  Street 
LONDON.  W.I 


REGenl  7984-5 


J.  HAIM  &  COMPANY     31  Brook  Street,  London,  Wi 


%4£ 


Aubusson  rug,  measuring  7  ft.  9  in.  5  ft.  Background  pastel  shades,  centrepiece  musical 
instruments  with  floral  cluster;  surround  of  pastel  green  colouring  and  general  floral  design. 


Tel:  At  A  Yfair  6306 

EARLY  NEEDLEWORK 

AUBUSSON 
SAVONNERIE 

FINE  EASTERN  ANTIQUE 
and 

SEMI-ANTIQUE  CARPETS 


Specialists  in 
Fine  quality  pastel  shades 
PLAIN  WILTON  CARPETS 

Your  choice  of  shades  made 
to  order 
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Regency  centre  Table  in  maple  raised  on  carved  giltwood 
dolphin  supports  with  gilt  bronze  paw  feet.  Diameter  4  feet. 


TELEPHONE    HYDE    PARK    0444  ESTABLISHED   1884  TELEGRAMS  BLAIRTIQUE,  PICCY,  LONDON 

Memliers  of  The  liriiisli  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Lid. 


XXI 


A  Chippendale  Carved  and  gilt  wood  mirror,  47  inches  wide,  28  inches  high.  Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

THE  GENERAL   TRADING  CO.   (MAYFAIR)  LTD.   1-5  Grantham  Place,  Park  Lane  (Piccadilly  end)   IV 1.    Grosvenor  3762 


CHARLES  HOWARD  ANTIQUES  LTD. 

159  Sloane  Street 


LONDON,  S.W.I 

(Sloane  4914) 

A  superb  Hepplewhite  Satinwood 
Secretaire,  in  mint  condition 
throughout,  and  measuring  only 
31  in.  wide,  77  in.  high,  and  20  in. 
deep  (when  closed).  The  satin- 
wood  is  of  a  beautiful  mellow 
colour  and  each  panel  and  drawer 
is  crossbanded  with  rosewood. 
Circa  1785. 


FOR    FINE    ENGLISH    PERIOD    FURNITURE   AND   WORKS    OF  ART 
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'The  Grazing  Flock'  by  CHARKKS  KM  ILK  JACQIK.    i « i     1 894. 
Canvas  30  x  25  inches  (76  X  64  cms.  Framed  37  x  32  inches  (94  X  82  cms.) 

M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  1  he  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a   Duke   Street,   St.  James's   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,   London,  S.W.i 

Telephone  WHItehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCT.  I.O.XDO.X 
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BIGGS 

of  MAIDENHEAD 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


Very  fine  quality  George  I  stool  in  walnut. 
The    multi-coloured   needlework  is  dated 

1745- 

Diinensions:  1  ft.  torn,  length. 

1  ft.  4|  in.  depth. 
1  ft.  5'  in.  height. 


Open  all  day 
on  Saturdays 


28,  30,  32  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKSHIRE    tel.  (3  lines)  223, 963-964 


CHARLES  WOOLLETT  &  SON 

(Members  of  The  B.A.D.A.  Ltd.) 

59/61   WIGMORE   STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Established  1889 


Phone:  Welbeck  8664 


Fine  antique  Dr.  WALL  Worcester  Tea  boul  anil  Sourer  from  Hope 
Edwards  Service,  painted  by  James  Giles  with  cornucopia- shaped  panels 
in  the  border  of  rich  gilding  on  a  Claret  ground,  centre  with  fruit  and 
flowers.  Very  fine  quality  and  condition.  (  I  plate  from  this  Service  illus- 
trated in  Marshall' s  Coloured  Worcester  Porcelain  of  the  first  Period, 
Pl.  34,  No.  739). 


By  Appointment 
Dealers  in  Antiques  to  the  late  Queen  Mary 


18th  Century  gold  bracelet,  set  amethyst 
and  topaz.  Centre,  blue  enamel,  diamond 
and    pearl     locket,     with    a  silhouette 
miniature  by  'Miers'  within 


CAMEO  CORNER 

26    MUSEUM     STREET,     LONDON,  W.C.I 

Closed  all  day  Saturday  Tel.:  MUSeum  0401 
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SORRENTO 
GIAGINTO  GIGANTE  1845 

Canvas  igj  >  30  inches  (50  X  76  cms.)   Framed  26  >  36  inches  (66  ■  <)i  (  ins.  1 


This  painting  is  fully  signed  and  dated  by  G I  AC  INTO  GIGANTE  who  was 
a  founder  of  the  School  of  Posdippo,  the  forerunner  of  Italian  Impressionism 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD 

Established  1870  Members  of  ["he  British  Antique  Dialers'  Association  Ltd. 

43a  Duke   Street,   St.  James's,   and    1/3   Ryder   Street,    London,  S.W.i 

Telephone:  WHltehall  6068/9  Telegraphic  Address:  NEWPIC,  PICCY,  LONDON 
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QUINNEYS  Ltd. 


WALTER  NEEDHAM 


Very  elegant  18th  Century  Mahogany  Commode. 
39  inches       23  inches       33  inches  high. 
Fine  quality  and  colour. 


CHARLES  I  GALLERIES 
and  ST.  MICHAEL'S  RECTORY 

49-61  BRIDGE  STREET  ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: 
Chester  22836 
and  23632 


Cable  Address: 
Needinc,'  Chester 


MEISSEN,  1737-1741 
Magnificent  dish  of  the  Swan  Service  by  J.  J.  Kiindler.  I3i>  in.  -  34  cm. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

11,  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephone:  KENsington  5272 


A.  FREDERICKS 

(CHELSEA  LTD) 
26  c- 267  Fulham  Road 


London  SW3 


Flaxman  2188 


Wish  to  Purchase 
Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
for  the  Home  and  Export  Markets 
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lUVlik  AND  RUINED  CASTLIi 
by 

RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.  (1714-1782) 

Oil  on  Canvas       39      so  inches 

From  the  collections  of  Edward  P.  C.  Lloyd  and  the  Hi.  Hon.  Lord  Hailes,  P.C. 
Sec  'Richard  Wilson'  by  II'.  (,'.  Constable,  p.  184.  Illustrated  No.  51  A. 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY  LTD 

Paintings  and  Water-colours  by  Leading  Artists  Specialists  in  Early  English  Water-colours 

Collections  purchased 

148   NEW   BOND    STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 

Established  1876  Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  Telephone:  Mayjah  $ll6 
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ENGLISH  SILVER 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  & 
CROWN  JEWELLERS 


SILVER 

TANKARD 

Date 

Charles  II  1  674 
Maker 

I.S.  (Jackson  II 
Page  1 4 1 ) . 


From  the 
Collection  of  old 
English  silver 
displayed  in 
Garrard's 
showrooms  at 
".12". 


GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD. 

Crown  Jewellers 

formerly    THE   GOLDSMITHS   &   SILVERSMITHS   COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET   •   LONDON    •  W.l 


TELEPHONE    REGENT  3021 
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rant  &  JJrura 

4tf,  c||<rtmt  ©erritre,  Jjatttrmt,  s.m 


An  unusually  small  veneered  Walnut  Bureau  of  fine 
colour,  with  an  interesting  interior:  first  brasses. 
Width  2  ft.  4  in.    Depth  1  ft.  7  in.    Height  3  ft.  3  in. 
PERIOD  GEORGE  I 


^Telephone:  ^>loane  2401 


One  of  a  set  ot  six  magnificent  Beauvais 
Tapestries.  Circa  1700. 


This  fine  set,  and  many  other 
magnificent  pieces  of  Tapestry 
may  be  seen  at  our  special 
Tapestry  Galleries  situated  at 
112  Brompton  Road.  Visitors 
warmly  welcomed. 


The  House  of  Perez 

famous  for  fine  Carpets 

162-168   BROMPTON    ROAD,   LONDON,  S.W.3 
Telephones  :   KENsington  9878  and  9774 


Chelsea 


FINE  ART  RESTORATIONS 


We  are  specialists  in  repairing,  cleaning  and 
restoring  works  of  art,  ceramics,  enamels, 
brasses,  bronzes,  ormolu,  jades,  Derby  Spa, 
ivories,  furniture  and  oil  paintings. 

Our  skilled  artists  and  craftsmen  can  construct  and 
replace  missing  parts  in  keeping  with  the  original. 

We  assure  you  of  a  prompt,  personal  and  courteous  service. 


Philip  &  Bernard 

DOMBEY 


Grosvenor  3585  \j  9,  Shepherd  Market,  London,  W.I 


OLD  ITALIAN 


BRONZES 


Mr.  ALFRED  SPERO 

wishes  to  purchase 
single  specimens  or  collections 


4  Park  Mansions  Arcade, 
Knightsbridge,  London,  SWi 

KNIghtsbridge  4806 
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lllilaWll» 

Chippendale  mahogany  knee-hole  desk  with  pull-out  slide  3  feet  wide 


HARRODS 

ANTIQUE  GALLERIES,  THIRD  FLOOR 
Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

^RRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel  SLOane  1234  Cables  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON 


H.  E.  BACKER  LTD. 

22   CULROSS   STREET,   LONDON,  W.i 

Tel. :  Mayfair  0242 

Continental  Porcelain    Portrait  Miniatures    Works  of  Art 


P.  II.  KILLINGS AM 

M  B  A. D  A.  Ltd. 
Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Speciality:  Old  English  Cottage  Furnishing 


8  CHERTSEY  STREET 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  5750 


LYNDHURST,'  LONDON  ROAD 
GUILDFORD 

Telephone:  61952 


C.  &  D.  O'llONOGHUE 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

FINE    STOCK    OF  ENGLISH  CHINA 

12   Victoria   Parade,   TORQUAY,  Devon 

Telephone  :  3567 


PADDINGTON  3051 


Montague  Marcussen.ltd. 


98.  Crawford  Street. 

w.i. 


DORSET  GALLERIES 
J.   A.  FREDERICKS 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

WISHES  TO  PURCHASE 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


49  DORSET  STREET,  BAKER  STREET.  LONDON  W.I. 


Welbeck  8934 


HIGHEST     PRICES     PAID  FOR 

COINS    AND  MEDALS 

especially  for  collections.    1956  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  7/6.    Specimen  Bulletin  6d. 

B.  A.  SEABY  LTD.,  65  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 


Jacques  Roualt  Galleries 


ANTIQUESand  OBJETS  D  ART 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 
FINE  FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

OAK  FURNITURE  AYRSHIRE 
EXPORTERS 
Trade  enquiries  invited 


CESSNOCK  CASTLE 

G  A  L  S  T  O  N 


Galston  314 


Only  ONE  application  of 

W  Y  K  A  M  O  L 

is  required  for  the  permanent   eradication  of  wood-boring 
insects  from  antique  furniture,  joinery  and  structural  timbers. 
Write  for  full  information  to  : 

RICHARDSON   &    STARLING  LIMITED 

Specialists  in  the  eradication  of  Woodworm  and  Dry  Rot. 
DEPT.  K         HYDE  STREET  WINCHESTER 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER  ADVERTISEMENTS 


In  the  CITY  OF  LONDON.  The  old-established  firm  of 
Gladwell  &  Co.  Ltd. 
welcomes  inspection  of  their  selected  collection  of  contemporary 
English  and  Continental  paintings  at  68  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.^. 
(Between  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Mansion  House). 

Wanted:  Chess  Sets  of  unusual  or  antique  design.  Ross  McBride, 
P.O.  233,  Hermosa  Beach,  California. 

Wanted:  Russian  Enamel  Pieces.  Write:  A.  E.  Turcone,  298  Broadway, 
Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

Photographic  Figure  Studies  of  models  of  all  ages  for  artists  and 
students.  Details  to  major  applicants.  BCM/Palette,  Dept.  C.R., 
Monomark  House,  London.  W.C.I. 

FOR  SALE:  Pottery  Studio  with  large  kiln.  Box  No.:  7064. 
ORIENTAL  Carpets,  rugs,  tapestries  skilfully  restored  by  craftsmen  at 
very  economical  cost.  Yakoubian  Bros.  Ltd.,  (Est.  1907),  7  Milk  Street, 
Cheapside,  E.G. 2.  Mon.  7255. 

TOBY  JUG  COLLECTOR  desires  old  authentic  Toby  Jugs.  Write 
Dr.  J.  Zellis,  271  South  55th  Street,  Phila.,  Penna. 

CONNOISSEUR:  No.  I  to  167  and  many  early  odd  numbers.  Good 
condition.  Any  offers?  Apply  Box  No.:  7065. 

Very  fine  carved  oak  dado  panelling,  approximately  50  ft.  Carved  oak 
door  and  frame,  also  overmantel  in  same  design.  All  removed  from 
old  Flock  Mill.  400-500  years  old.  In  excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen 
Bristol.  Photographs  available.  Box  No.:  7066. 

Miniatures  painted  or  originals  restored.  John  Collier.  Bnx  No. :  7067. 
MUSEUM  ARTIST  undertakes  to  restore  and  produce  exact  copies 
of  stained  glass  panels,  heraldic  designs,  etc.  W.  F.  Lowe,  85  Fox  Lane. 
■V'3-   


THE  PIMPERNEL 

Has  a  flair  for  finding  elusive  antiques. 
Collectors  .  .  .  Dealers 
home  and  overseas,  are  you  seeking  any  thing 
special  or  rare?  Send  details;  The  Pimpernel 
will  find  it  for  you.  Box  No. :  7068. 

WANTED,  BOOKS.  High  prices  paid.  Chelsea  China  (Hurlbutt). 
English  Porcelain  (Lady  Ludlow).  Swansea-Nantgarw  (Nance).  Old 
Wedgwood  (Rathbone).  Choice  Examples  and  Memorials  of  Wedgwood 
(Meteyard).  Makers  of  Black  Basaltes  (Grant).  Wedgwood  Letters 
(Farrer).  Armorial  China  (Griggs).  Meissner  Porzellantiere  (Albiker). 
Meissner  Porzellan  (Fischer  Catalogue).  Biscuit  de  Sevres  (Bourgeois). 
Porcellane  Italiane  ( Morrazzoni).  Famille  Rose  (Williamson).  Leonard 
Gow,  Percival  David,  Walters  and  Eumorfopulous  Collection  Catalogues. 
Papier  Mache  (Dickenson).  Paul  de  Lamerie  (Phillips).  Pewter 
(Cotterell).  Tassie  (Gray).  Drug  Jars  (Howard).  Pottery  Tiles  (V.  &  A.). 
Jade  (Nott).  Crests  (Fairbairn).  Armorial  Families  (Fox-Davies). 
British  Miniatures  |  Long). — Dr.  John,  4  St.  John's  Road,  Newport,  Mon. 
WANTED:  Carved  wood  panel  with  subject  in  relief,  preferably  in  oak. 
Approximate  size:  width  50  inches,  height  29  inches.  Write  F.  H.  Gohl, 
9867  Pacific  Avenue,  Franklin  Park,  Illinois. 

MONTAGUE  DAWSON  PAINTINGS  WANTED.  Please  state  size, 
subject  and  price.  Picture  if  possible.  E.  Llwyd  Ecclestone,  300  Lincoln 
Road.  Grosse  Pointe  30,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Register  advertisements  are  S2.00  for  15  words  (minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents 
pei  word,  which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  21 
EAST  :qth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  22,  NT.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers 
111  us  I  be  inserted,  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
lin\  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept  no  responsibility  for  any 
sales  effected. 
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Fine  quality  period, 
I8lh  Century, 
English  Pinewood 
Chimney pieces  .... 
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T.    CROWTHER    &  SON 

(T.  CROWTHER  &  SON,  LTD.) 
282  NORTH   END  ROAD,   FULHAM,   LONDON,  S.W.6 

Telephone:  FULham  1375-7  Cable  Address:  ANTIQUITY,  LONDON 

Please  Note    We  close  on  Saturdays  at  I  p.m. 

Branch:  96  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3   KEN  7388 


(CHARLES  CASIMIR)  Member  0/  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

142  BROMPTON   ROAD,   LONDON,    S.W3         Td:  Kensington  7370 

THE  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  PEWTER  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE, 
FINE  SPECIMENS  ANTIQUE  PEWTER 


Early  Oak  Furniture,  Antique  Brass  Chandeliers 
and  Fenders  always  in  stock 


PHILLIPS  &  RIXSON  LTD. 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

31  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON  S.W.7 

Telephone  :  Kensington  5858 


-1 


A  rare  18th  Century  man 
quartet  table,  of  exceptional  i 
and  unusual  design.  Circ 


DUITS 


LTD 


Finest  examples 
of 

lyth  century  Dutch  Masters 


6  DUKE  STREET 

ST.    JAMES'S,    LONDON,    S  .  W  .  i 

Telephone:   Whitehall  7440 
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LAIRD 
CLOWES 


LTD 


Fine  silver  and  plate 
Old  English  furniture 


... 


A  pair  of  Queen  Anne 
silver  candlesticks  by 
Thos.  Folkingham  (1710) 
7  ins.  high.   23  oz. 


An  interesting  small  rosewood  chiffonier  of 
the  late  Regency  period.  Width  2  ft.  1  in. 


At  head  of  page  : 
A  silver  cup  and  cover 
by  John  Ernes  (1807) 
11  ins.  high.   37  oz. 


25  Beauchamp  Place,  London,  SW3 


KNIGHTSBIUDGE  8  4  7  6 
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OF   MOUNT   STREET   LTD  I 
LONDON 


Antique  furniture, 
Chinese  and  European 
Works  of  Art 


MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


Porcelain  bowljeilh  I.  UNG-CH'  (    I  A  relation  glme 
SUNG  •)(>(!- 127<)   I  P.  Diameter  d ;  inrhes. 


Telephone  :  Grosvenor  2  8 1 8 


Cables  :  H  I  KG  AO,  I  ondon 


i  i  i  - 1  i  2  Mount  Street 
LONDON  W.i 


GREGORY  &  CO. 


27  BRUTON  ST.,  BERKELEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W.i 


(BRUTON  STREET)  LTD 


ESTABLISHED  1821 


TELEGRAMS: 
GREGCO,  WESDO 
LONDON 


TELEPHONES: 
MAYFAIR  2608/9/0 
MAYFAIR  2066 

ANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 
U  P  H  O  L  S  T  E  RY 
CURTAINS 
CARPETS 

BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL  WORKS 
DECORATIONS 
HEATING 
VALUATIONS 


An  unusually  shallow  bow- 
fronted  Sheraton  sideboard 
on  taper  legs.  A  cellarette  and 
cupboard  either  side  of  the 
centre  napery  drawer.  The 
whole  of  a  light  mahogany 
and  good  figuring.  c\  1700. 
Length  6  ft.,  depth  of  centre 
1  ft.  S\  in.,  height  2  ft.  1  1  in. 
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QUEEN  ANNE 

A  Rare  '  Box'  Inkstand  by  Jno.  Rand,  London  1708.    6i  inches      4  inches 
An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Early  English  Silver 


\  aluations  for  F-obate, 
Insurance  and  Division. 


Telephone:  MAV/uir  6261  &.  6262 
W  ember  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

Established  over  half  a  century 


ANTIQUE  SILVER 


Fine  George  III  i6-inch  Salver 
Date  1778,  by  John  Schofield 


Our  varied  stock  is  always  of 
interest  to  the  discriminating  buyer. 


LONDON 

43  Museum  Street 
W.C.I 
HOLborn  2712 


NEW  YORK 

59  East  57th  Street 
New  York  City 
Plaza  3-8920 


London  Shoivroom  one  minute  from  the  British  Museum 


BATSFORD 


fBoofa 


BY  DR  KNOWLES  BONEY 


Liverpool  Porcelain 
of  the  1 8th  Century 

Collectors  of  English  porcelain  will  welcome  this 
monograph,  the  first  to  be  published  giving  the  history 
of  Liverpool  porcelain,  and  biographies  of  the  potters, 
engravers  and  others  associated  with  the  industry  in 
the  1 8th  century.  Illustrated  with  350  individual 
pieces.  Crown  4to.  6  guineas. 


BY  W.  G.  ARCHER 


Indian  Painting 

This  latest  of  the  Iris  Colour  books,  a  series  notable 
for  the  superb  quality  of  the  colour  reproductions, 
includes  15  plates  in  colour  and  6  in  monochrome 
epitomising  classical  Indian  painting.  Historical  intro- 
duction and  full  notes  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Indian 
Section,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Large  4to. 
35s.  net. 


BATSFORD 


fBoorh 


SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

81    DAYIES   STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

Established  1910  MAYfair  4670 

Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 


A  Chinese  translucent  Jade  vase  of  palest  green  tint,  finely  carved  with 
primus  and  rocks  in  relief.  1  Sth  century.  Height  without  stand,  8  inches. 
In  perfect  state. 


We  hold  an  enormous  and  carefully  selected  stock 
of  guaranteed  Chinese  Antiques,  and  welcome 
enquiries  from  Collectors  and  the  trade 
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FROST  &  REED  Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED  1808 


41  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,   W.i     MAYfair  2457 


10  CLARE  STREET, 
BRISTOL 


A  fine  and  decorative  fruit  and  flower  piece  by  Eloise  II.  Stannard 
(Exhibitor  at  Royal  Academy  from  [852-1893) 
Size  of  canvas  28  x  36  inches 


70    SOUTH    AUDLEY    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Deo/ers'  Association  Ltd.)  Telephone:    HYDe  Park  5288 

(and  at  36  HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD)      Telephone  :  Oxford  4197 


A  Panel  of  Mortlake  Tapestry,  the  centre  woven  in  colours  with  the  Tudor  Royal  Arms  on  a  brown  ground  with 
scrolling  foliage  in  red  and  buff  enclosed  in  floral  frame  pattern  borders  4  ft.  6  in.      6  ft.  8  in.  Late  17th  Century. 

FINE  TAPESTRIES,  SAVONNERIE  and  AUBUSSON  CARPETS,  NEEDLEWORK  and  BROCADES,  ENGLISH  and  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


QZ\)t  €>[ts  iffletalcraft  §?\)op 

HAROLD  CASIMIR,  MEMBER  B.A.D.A.  Ltd. 


.4  selection  of  Antique  Pewter  fr 


FIREGRATES,  FENDERS  and 
FINE  BRASS  CHANDELIERS  at  reasonable  prices 

Only  Address:  194  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Cables:  Casimir,  London  Telephone   KENsinglon  5001 


DAVID  BLACK  &  SONS 

1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS 
NEW     BOND    STREET,  W.l 


have  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  one  of 
the  most  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Objets  de  Vertu  and  fine  Works  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  America. 

We  are  always  desirous  of  purchasing 
for  cash   any  of  the  aforementioned 
Works  of  Art. 

tAt  We  especially  wish  to  purchase  West 
African,  Inca  and  Mexican  Primitive 
Sculpture  and  Works  of  Art  in  Gold, 
Ivorv,  Bronze,  viz.  Figures,  Busts 
and  Masks. 


Telegraphic  Address  : 
DAVIBLACK,  LONDON' 


Telephone  . 
HYDE  PARK  3851 


and 


MR.  BERNARD  BLACK 
at  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SONS 
1014  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  VORK  21 
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LTD. 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.\ 

AND  AT  LLANDUDNO 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  ANIMAL  CARVINGS  BY  CARL  FABERGE  WITH  GEM  SET  EYES 


Sea  green  bowenite  elephant  and  another,  smaller,  in  grey  Kalian  jasper,  obsidian  guillemot  and  a 
hippopotamus  in  die  same  translucent  volcanic  material 


WILLIAM  WALTER  (Antiques)  LTD. 

(Office  on  right  hand  of  entrance  to  London  Silver  Vaults) 

LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS,  CHANCERY  HOUSE,  CHANCERY  LANE, 


Telephone:  Chancery  3248 


LONDON  W.C.2 


Telegrams:  Walter  Silvavults  London 

ANTIQUE  SILVER 
and 

OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE 


Set  of  four  unique  antique 
Silver  Candlesticks,  of  unusual 
Chippendale  design. 
London  Hallmark  for  1760-1. 
Made  by  Thomas  Heming. 
Total  height  -  11  inches. 
Weight  1 19  ounces. 


RESTORATION  AND 
CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  ANTIQUE 

Restorers  to  the  Leading  Museums 
BRONZES  •  CERAMICS  •  ENAMELS 
IVORIES  •  JADES  •  MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL  ■  MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS  •  ORMOLU  ■  BUHL 
OBJETS  D'ART  •  FURNITURE  ■  FTC. 

G.  GARBE 

FOUNDED  I  770 

25  CHARLOTTE  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  museum  12(18 


Puttick  &  Simpson  Ltd. 


Established  1 794 


FINE  ART,  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  AND 
STAMP  AUCTIONEERS 


7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON,  W.I 
MAYfair  6622 


\0RBERT    FISCHMAIV  GALLERY 

OLD  MASTERS 

Colour  plates  on  request 

26  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Tel :  Hyde  Park  5744 


Established  190: 


Cables :  Norfishart,  London 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

announce  the  Sale  on  Monday.  25  th  November,  of 
BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  BY  CARL  FABERGE 

the  property  of 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OF  THE  HELLENES 


\n  agate  frog  2 1  inches 


A  striated  agate  chimpanzee  2  J  inches 


A  bowenite  elephant  2s  inches 


An  amethyst  frog  i|  inches  A  carnelian  dormouse  i|  inches 


A  pelican  i|  inches,  an  elephant  i|  inches  and  a  rabbit  ij  inches,  in  purpurine 


Illustrated  Catalogue  (V  plates)  4s.  6d.  Plain  Catalogue  3d.  Post  free 


Iclephone   Hyde  Park  6545 


34  &  35  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 


Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Wesdo, 


SOTHEBY  &  CO. 

announce  the  Sale  on  Wednesday.  4th  December,  of 
<E  18th  AND  19th  CENTURY  AND  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

including  the  property  of 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Hinchingbrooke,  M.P.,  Diana,  Lady  Balfour  of  Inchrye,  and  the  late 

Mrs.  Philip  Agnew  (sold  by  order  of  the  Legatee) 


SIR  EDWARD  B URNE-J ONES,  Bt..  P.R.A.  Laus  Veneris 

Signed  and  dated  1873/5.    4^1  X  72}  inches 

PORTRAITS  BY  ROMXEV,  REYNOLDS  AND  LAWRENCE 
AND  AN  IMPORTANT  GROUP  OF  WATERCOLOURS  BY  ROWLANDSON 

//lust rated  Catalogue  (9  plates)  4s.  6d.  Plain  Catalogue  3d.  Post  free. 
one:  Hyde  Park  6545  34   &   35   NEW   BOND   STRELT  relegrams:  Abinitio,  Wesdo,  Lond 

LONDON  W.l 


George  III  Beer  jug,  made  by  Thomas  Powell 
of  London  in  1 772. 

Exceptional  large  size.    Height  13|  inches. 
Capacity  4  pints.    Weight  51  ounces. 

Engraved  with  contemporary  coat  of  arms. 


X.  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 

(ESTABLISHED  1912) 
DEALERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


LONDON : 
5  NORTON  FOLGATE, 

E.C.2 


NEW  YORK : 
42  W.  48TH  STREET 


HENRY  SPENCER 

SEESEE^E  &  SONS  ==EEEE=== 

ESTABLISHED  184.0 

Eric  C.  Spencer,  M.B.E.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.R.I.C.S.,  F.A.I. 
Rupert  W.  Spencer,  M.A.  (Cantab),  F.A.I. 
H.  Michael  Spencer,  A.R.I.C.S.,  A.A.I. 
L.  M.  Seymour.  W.  E.  Peck,  F.A.I. 

of  RETFORD,  Nottinghamshire 


Sales  by  Auction 
of  the  Contents  of  Mansions  and  Country  Houses 
Sales  of  Landed  Estates  and  Properties 


20  The  Square,  RETFORD,  Notts. 

Telephone:  C31-2 

9  Norfolk  Row,  SHEFFIELD  i 

Telephone:  2$2o6  (2  lines) 

91  Bridge  Street,  WORKSOP,  Notts. 

Telephone:  3347-8 


VALUATIONS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Rare 
Stamps 


fetch  highest  prices  at  auction 

OWNERS  OF  IMPORTANT  PHILATELIC  PROPERTIES 
DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING  ADVICE  REGARDING 
THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL  ARE  INVITED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THE  AUCTIONEERS,  WHO  WILL 
BE     PLEASED     TO     ADVISE     WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 

VALUATIONS  UNDERTAKEN 
for  PROBATE,  INSURANCE,  etc. 


For  Terms  of  Sale  and  further  particulars  write  to 


HARMER, ROOKE 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 


&C0. 
LTD. 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1957 


2  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

'Phone  :  Temple  Bar  7941  (5  lines)     'Grams  :  Philacors.  Estrand,  London 

in  Association  with 
HARMER,   ROOKE    &   CO.  INC.,   560   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 

XLVI 


TELEGRAMS  &  CABLES 
OLIVER,  GUILDFORD' 


MEMBER  OF  THE  B.A.D.A. 


(principals:  p.  e.  &  p.  r.  oliver) 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


St.  Catherine's  J|otiSe,  $ortemoutIj  a&oab, 
(Stulbforb,  iimrrep 

EXTREMELY  FIXE  GRINLING  GIBBONS  LIMEWOOD  CARVINGS 
from  Kelmarsh  Hall,  Market  Harborough 
These  pieces  come  from  the  sain.-  room  as  the  pair  purchased  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  vide  page   i47,  'The  Connoisseur',  December  1956 


TELEPHONE  NO.  5427 
WHEN   CLOSED  5992 
62543 


H.  W.  KEIL,  LTD. 

TUDOR    HOUSE,    BROADWAY,  WORCS. 


Members  of  The  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

Telephone:   Broadway  2108 


The  nimi y  requests  by  collectors — 
and  those  who  possess  good  furniture 
— -for  a  restoration  service,  has 
encouraged  us  to  organise  special 
workshops  set  apart  for  repairs  by 
highly  skilled  craftsmen  who  are 
specialists. 

Enquiries  will  be  welcomed. 


Set  of  late  17th-century  Walnut  Chairs  comprising  6  single  and  2  armchairs 

Also  at 

1 29-1 31   PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM  Si    PARK  STREET,  BRISTOL 

(Gloucester  Lodge,  near  Queens  Hotel).  Telephone  2509  Telephone  280  16 

SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  AT  EACH  SHOWROOM  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION,  PANELLING  ETC. 


Portrait  of  Boy  with  Dog  by  LUDOLF  DE  JONGHE 
Signed  and  dated  ihfii.     Canvas  3 8 ^  >    2H}  inches. 


EXHIBITION 

OLD  DUTCH,  FLEMISH 
&  ITALIAN  MASTERS 

Throughout  November  and  December 

LEONARD  KOETSER 

GALLERY 

13  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone  :  Whitehall  9349 
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XI  Mil 


STEPHEN  MOORE  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD. 


A  particularly  fine  English  cabinet,  decorated  with  Chinese  incised 
lacquer  in  soft  colours  in  a  black  ground ;  on  the  original  carved  and 
gilt  stand.  The  interior  of  the  cabinet  is  fitted  with  drawers,  and 
decorated  with  English  lacquer.  C.1700. 
Height:  5  ft.  6  in.    Width:  3  ft.  1  in.    Depth :  1  ft.  7  in. 


CASTLE  PLACE,  LEWES,  SUSSEX 


and  at 


103  HIGH  STREET,  LEWES 

Open  all  day  on  Saturdays 


Tel:  258 


GILTWOOD  SAWN  FURNITURE  (LOl  IS  \/l  ) 


JEAN  PARMENTIER 

JEWELLER  -  SILVERSMITH  -  ANTIQUE  DEALER 

7    RUE    D  E    LA    P  A  I  \ 

PARIS 

'PHONE:   RIC.  98-77 


G.  J.  J.  van  OS 
(1782-1861) 


STADTWALDG  0  RTEL  32 
COLOGNE 

(Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  request) 


ART-PRICE  ANNUAL 

Volume  XII  1956/ 5 7 
ready  shortly 

Listing  prices  of  paintings,  drawings,  water 
colours,  engravings,  miniatures,  furniture  and 
other  works  of  art  sold  at  art  sales  in  thirteen 
countries,  with  lists  of  art  sales,  auctioneers, 
famous  collections.  Over  10,000  prices  are 
listed  and  there  are  over  300  photographs. 
%vo,  cloth.    Price:  £2.10. 

(Volumes  I]/  to  XI  covering  1948-56,  are 
also  available  at  £2  .  10  each.) 

INDISPENSABLE  TO 
MUSEUMS,  ART  GALLERIES,  ART 
DEALERS,    ART  COLLECTORS 

DIE  WELTKUNST 

A  fortnightly  review  of  art  sales  in  various 
parts  of  the  n  >orld.    £6  8s.  per  annum  post free. 


published  by 


sole  agents 


Kunst  und  Technik  Verlag  Ltd. 

8  Lipowskystr.,  Munich  25 
ALEC  TIRANTI  LTD,  72 

Charlotte  Street,  London,  \V.\ 
(Mus  1 165) 
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DUVEEN 


PAINTING 


Masterpieces  of 

SCULPTURE 


PORCELAIN 


FURNITURE 


GOTHIC 


RENAISSANCE 


TAPESTRIES 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


DUVEEN  BROTHERS  Inc. 

18  EAST  79  STREET 
NEW  YORK  21,  1N.Y. 


DR.  ERNST  HAUSWEDELL  ■  HAMRURG  36  -  Germany 


The  next  Auction-Sales  will  take  place  on  December  5th-()th 

1.  Valuable  Books  and  Autographs  (1800  items). 

2.  Pictures,  Prints,  Drawings,  Old  and  Modern.  (750  items). 

3.  A  fine  Collection  of  Chinese  Bronzes,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  etc.  (280  items). 

4.  A  most  remarkable  Collection  of  Pre-Columbian  Art  (950  items). 


Mexico:  A.D.  500-1000 


China:  Ch<>u  Period 


China:  ( !hou  Period 


Mexico:  A.D.  600-800 


Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free  on  request 


1 1 


KNOEDLER 


Established  i  846 

PAINTINGS 
AND 
PRINTS 


A.  DERAIN 
Mmc,  Catherine  Hessling 


NEW  YORK 

14  EAST  r7th  STREET 


LONDON 

14  Old  Bond  Street 


PARIS 

2  2  Rue  Des  Capucines 


W 


are  iii  the  market  to 
add  to  our  extensive  Stock  of 
Fine  Paintings.  We  are 
interested  in  purchasing  examples 
of  18th,  19th  anil  20th  Century 
American  anil  French  Schools 
ami  Old  Masters. 


WE  offer  our  wide  experience 
in  handling  Estate  matters 
for  either  the  sale  of 
individual  paintings  or 
entire  Collections. 


^  HIRSCHL  &  ADLER 

alleries  inc. 

FINE  PAINT1NCS 

21  EAST  67th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  21.  V  Y.     •    EE  S-B81D 


Head 
of 

An  Old 
Man 

by 

G.  B. 
TIEPOLO 

1692-1796 


The  HOUSTON  GALLERIES 

Fine  Paintings  -  Oriental  Objects  of  Art 
Restoration 

4084  Westheimer  Road  Houston,  Texas 
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FR E IV C II  ^  C OMPA  N  Y  i n c. 

ESTABLISHED 

210  EAST  5  7<li  STREET  •   NEW   VOKK  CITY 


Franco-Flemish  milk  fleurs  tapestry 
from  Tournai,  ca.  15 10-15 15.    3' 8"  x  3'  6". 


ONE    OF    THE    WORLD'S    MOST    EXTENSIVE    AND    DISTINGUISHED    COLLECTIONS    OF  ART 


PARKE-BERNET 

Galleries  w 

NEW  YORK 

AMERICA'S  LEADING 
AUCTION   FIRM  FOR 

Jrf  and 


(7f 


va/m 


f 


A  large  staff  of  specialists,  luxurious  exhibition 
rooms  and  other  unsurpassed  facilities  of  a  block- 
long  four-story  building,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  authoritative,  finely  printed  catalogues, 
and  a  following  of  important  and  wealthy  col- 
lectors throughout  the  world  have  established  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  as  the  leading  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  for  antique  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  rugs,  silver,  porcelains,  paintings, 
sculptures,  rare  books,  manuscripts  and  other  art 
and  literary  property  at  auction. 

//  You  Are  a  Potential  Bidder:  our  monthly 
Bulletin  listing  current  and  future  sales,  informa- 
tion regarding  catalogues,  bidding,  etc.  will  be 
sent  to  you  Air  Mail  without  charge— on  request. 

//  You  Contemplate  Selling:  details  on 
Parke-Bernet  procedures,  rates  and  other  per- 
tinent information  are  available  through  corre- 
spondence. Address 

LESLIE  A.  HYAM,  1  res  hie 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES,  Inc 

980  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21 
CABLE:  PARKGAL  •  Telephone:  TRafal^ar  9-8 


The  Antiques  Book  Society 

Invites  you  to  become  a 
CHARTER  MEMBER 

To  demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
membership,  please  accept  this  in- 
valuable $6.50  book,  KNOW 
YOUR  HEIRLOOMS, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Take  advantage  of  this  new  and  exciting  way  to  acquire  the 
antiques  books  you  would  have  purchased  at  regular  prices,  at 
the  lowest  prices  found  anywhere.  Fill  out  the  Charter  Member's 
Form  below  and  receive  your  FREE  Book  and  first  selection(s) 
by  return  mail. 


CONCISE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
ANTIQUES.  Vols.  I,  II,  III.  List 
PriceSl2.50  ea.  Members'  Price  $8.95 
ea. 

THE  CABINET  MAKERS  OF 
AMERICA,  by  Ethel  Hall  Bjerkoe. 
List  Pr.  SI 0.00  Members  Pr.  $6.50 
AMERICAN  PEWTER,  by  J.  B. 
Kerfoot. 

List  Pr.  $6.95  Members'  Pr.  $5.75 

BRITTEN'S  OLD  CLOCKS  AND 
WATCHES  AND  THEIR  MAK- 
ERS. List  Pr.  .$25.00  Members'  Pr. 
$13.50 

POTTERY    &    PORCELAIN,  by 

Frederick  Litchfield. 

List  Pr.  $12.50    Members'  Pr.  $8.95 


CUT  &  ENGRAVED  GLASS  by 
Dorothy  Daniel. 

List  Pr.  $8.50  Members'  Pr.  $6.95 

FIELD  GUIDES  TO  EARLY 
AMERICAN  FURNITURE  & 
AMERICAN  VICTORIAN  FUR- 
NITURE, by  Thomas  H.  Ormsbee. 
List  Pr.  2  vols.  $9.00  Members'  Pr. 
S6.95 

SECOND  TREASURY  OF  EARLY 
AMERICAN  HOMES,  by  Richard 
Pratt. 

List  Pr.  $12.50  Members'  Pr  $9.95 

SALEM  INTERIORS,  by  Samuel 
(  h.imhcrl.un 

List  Pr.  $6.50  Members'  Pr.  $4.95 


THE    ANTIQUES    BOOK  SOCIETY 

123  Middle  Neck  Rd.       •       Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Charter  Member  of  The  Antiques  Book  Society. 
Please  send  me  the  book(s)  I  have  checked  below  and  my  Free  Book. 
Forthcoming  selections  and  alternates  will  be  described  to  me  in  a  monthly 
Advance  Bulletin  and  I  may  decline  any  book  by  simply  returning  the  printed 
form  always  provided.  I  agree  to  buy  as  few  as  four  additional  selections 
(or  alternates)  at  the  reduced  Members'  Price  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  I  may  resign  at  any  time  thereafter. 


Concise  Encyclopedia  of  Furniture 

□  Vol.  1        Members'  Price  $8.95 

□  Vol.  II       Members'   Price  $8.95 

□  Vol.  Ill     Members'  Price  $8.95 

□  Cabinet  Makers  of  America 

Members'  Price  $6.50 

□  American  Pewter 

Members'  Price  $5.75 

U  Britten's  Old  Clocks  &  Watches 
&  Their  Makers 

Members'  Price  $13.50 


□  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Members'  Price  $8.95 

□  FIELDS  GUIDES  to  Early 
American  Furniture  &  Amer. 
Victorian  Furniture. 

Members'  Price  $6.95 

□  Cut  and  Engraved  Glass 

Members'   Price  $6.95 

□  Second  Treasury  of  Early  Ameri- 
can Homes  Members'  Price  $9.95 

□  Salem  Interiors 

Members'   Price  $4.95 


\  Wll 
ADDRESS 

CITY   

ENCLOSED  $ 


ZONE  STATE 

BILL  MY  ACCOUNT  □ 
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NEWHOUSE  GALLERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878 


STILL  LIFE 
With  Basket  of  Grapes 

by 

FRANS  SNYDERS 
1579-1657 


FINE  PAINTINGS 

1 5  East  57th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 

1M.AZA  (-4.V80 


409  ROYAL  STREET    •    NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
TUIane  0846 


A  truly  superb  Queen  Anne 
Double  Dome  Bureau  -  Book- 
ease  in  walnut  of  handsome 
color  and  patina.  Exceptionally 
interesting  interior  fittings  in 
serpentine  form  with  exquisite 
detailings.  One  of  the  true 
masterpieces  in  the  Manheim 
Galleries. 


Height  T  7" 
Width  3'  4V 
Depth  2'  0" 


Sixth  Edition 

MASTAI 


'S 


NATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
OF 

THE  U.S.  ART  &  ANTIQUE  TRADE 


ART  MUSEUMS  of  the  U.S.A.,  CANADA,  MEXICO, 
BELGIUM,  THE  BRITISH  ISLES,  FRANCE,  ITALY, 
THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  SWITZERLAND 


ART  AND  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  and  Kindred  Trades— 
48  classifications:  Americana,  Arms  and  Armors,  Auctioneers, 
China,    Coins    and    Medals,    Gifts,    Interior  Decorators, 
Paintings  (classified),  Tapestries,  Silver,  etc. 

AUCTION  PRICES  for  Paintings  1953-56  ($1,000  and  over) 

Price  $17.50    By  mail  only.  Payment  with  order. 

MASTAI  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
21   East  57th  Street,  New  York  22 
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JOHN  NICHOLSON  GALLERY 

38   East   57th   Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


The  original  oil  sketch  for 

'MODERN  MIDNIGHT  CONVERSATION' 

by 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH 

i6<)7-i7<ii 

on  canvas  size  25  •  30  inches. 

EXHIBITED:         Scottish  National  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  1883 
(see  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions,  Vol.  IV.) 

COLLECTIONS.   Admiral  Vernon. 

Lord  Northwick,  1838. 
J.  R  Haig,  1859. 

Mrs.  Cranford,  of  Rumbling  Bridge,  a  descendant  of  J.  R.  Haij 


RECORDED. 


'William  Hogarth'  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong. 
Admiral  Vernon  is  the  figure  nn  the  extreme  left. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


JOHN  MACLEAN 

Working  —  circa  1 774—1 8 1 5 

In  the  Westminster  Poll  Book  of  October,  1774,  appears  an  entry  '  form 
MacLean,  cabinet  maker'.  At  this  time  he  had  workshops  at  Little  New- 
port Street,  near  Leicester  Square,  later  moving  to  Upper  Marylebone 
Street  with  a  second  workshop  on  the  Terrace,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

I  lis  trade  cart!  indicates  that  he  specialised  in  'elegant  Parisian 
furniture'.  Known  examples  of  his  work  are  certainly  of  good  design 
and  high  quality  and  in  the  style  known  today  as  'Regency'. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  is  a  rosewood  secretaire 
with  gilt  metal  mounts  which  bears  the  label  of  MacLean.  (See 
illustration). 

'MacLean  &  Sons'  appears  in  the  list  of  cabinet  makers  in 
Sheraton's  Cabinet  Dictionary,  1803,  where  a  design  of  a  work  table 
is  '  taken  from  one  executed  by  Mr.  MacLean  in  Marylebone  Street 
who  finishes  these  articles  in  the  neatest  manner'. 


Although  the  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  cannot  take  credit  for  the  production  of  the  various  Works 
of  Art  in  which  they  deal,  they  can  take  pride  in  the  presentation  to  the  public  of  these  articles  of  national  heritage  produced  by 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past.  Their  aim  is  to  pass  on,  to  all  those  interested,  the  knowledge  which  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  articles  in  which  they  deal,  enabling  them  to  describe  their  wares  and  to  help  piece  together  a  history  of  the 
domestic  and  decorative  arts. 

The  Association  was  founded  in  1918  and  was  brought  into  being  to  further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  buying,  selling  or 
collecting  Antiques  and  to  foster  a  high  standard  of  integrity  among  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN 


ASK  FOR  THE  BOOKLET 


A  free  booklet  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  over  five  hundred  established 
dealers  in  antiques  and  works  of  art  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
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The  Palazzo  Reale  at  Turin 

Its  Furniture  and  Decoration — from  the 

late  seventeenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century 


[The  Palace  (at  Turin)  is  the  very  quintessence  of  oil  ding  and  looking- 
alass;  inlaid  floors,  carved  panels,  and  painting  wherever  they  could 
tick  a  brush'.  Thomas  Gray  to  Richard  West,  1739. 

THE  Royal  Palace  at  Turin,  a  somewhat  severe  building, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city  between  Juvarra's  Palazzo 
Madama  and  Guarino  Guarini's  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  his 
fantastic  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Shroud  which  is  attached  to  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  begun  in  1633,  for  Vittorio  Amadeo  I,  but  little 
progress  was  made  until  after  the  siege  of  Turin  when  the  old 
Palazzo  di  San  Giovanni  was  severely  damaged.  The  work  was 
therefore  taken  up  again  (for  Carlo  Emmanuclc  II,  in  1646)  and 
twelve  years  later  the  design  of  the  facade  was  entrusted  to 
Count  Amadeo  di  Castellamonte,  the  first  of  a  distinguished 
series  of  Piedmontesc  courtier  architects,  ot  whom  Count 
Alfieri  was  to  prove  the  most  notable.  He  was  assisted  by  a  team 
of  specialists:  the  engineers  Carlo  and  Michelangelo  Morcllo, 
and  Bernardo  Quadri  who  was  in  charge  of  the  sculptural  work. 
Giovenale  Boetto  gave  the  commissions  for  painted  decorations 
while  Emmanucle  Tesauro,  the  writer,  provided  the  complicated 
iconographical  programmes  for  the  allegorical  paintings.  Most  of 
the  painters  employed  at  first  were  Piedmontesc  or  Lombard  and 
included  Bartolomco  Caravoglia,  Giovanni  Andrea  Casclla, 
Domenico  Maccagno  and  the  Fea  brothers.  Two  foreigners  were 
also  employed;  Claude  Dauphin,  who  worked  in  various  royal 
residences  until  1675,  and  the  Flemish  Giovanni  Miel  who  was 
appointed  'painter  in  ordinary'  to  the  court  in  1628  and  worked 
for  it  until  his  death  in  1664'.  With  the  appointment  of  these  two 
painters,  who  were  commissioned  to  execute  much  of  the  most 
important  work  in  the  palace,  the  Piedmontese  court  initiated 
the  practice  of  employing  foreigners  in  preference  to  native 
artists  as  it  continued  to  do  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  17th  August,  16S7,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  wrote  to  De 
Gubernatis  his  Minister  at  Rome,  telling  him  that  'to  complete 
the  decoration  of  a  cabinet  adjoining  our  room  we  need  five 
paintings'  and  asking  for  an  account  of  the  Roman  art  world. 
De  Gubernatis  replied,  on  the  26th  of  August:  'having  spoken  of 
this  matter  with  many  other  experts  in  painting,  I  am  told  that 
among  the  painters  now  in  R  ome  the  most  famous  are  Giacinto 
Brandi,  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Ciro  Ferri.  The  slowest  in  work  and 
the  most  exacting  in  price  is  Maratta.  Ciro  Ferri  is  equally  slow 
in  work.  The  speediest  and  the  most  reasonable  as  regards  pay- 
ment is  Brandi.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  some  paintings  by  the 
best  artist  for  the  embrasures  in  the  Gallery,  and  considering  also 
the  speed  with  which  the  work  should  be  done,  it  is  thought  that 
at  least  the  centre  picture  should  be  painted  by  Brandi;  and 
according  to  the  measurements  sent,  it  must  be  reckoned  that  for 
the  perfection  of  the  work  three  or  four  principal  figures  are 

1  Passer!  states  that  he  died  in  1656,  and  Baldinucci  in  1665.  Letters  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  Giovanni  13attista  Carretto,  the  curate  of  S.  Giovanni,  prove,  however, 
that  he  died  on  3rd  April,  1664.  Sec  also  Vesme:  Atti.  Soc.  Picm.  1932  p.  354  and 
C.  Roverc:  Descrizione  de  Palazzo  Reale  1K5X. 


BY  ANDREIN A  GRISERI 


1.  F.  De  Mura:  Overdoor  with  a  'Story  of  Alexander',  1750. 


needed,  with  an  accompaniment  of  other  objects,  according  to 
the  design;  for  this  purpose  Brandi  requires  about  five  months, 
and  a  sum  of  500  scudi  for  his  recompense.  Ciro  demands  the 
same  price,  or  a  little  less  but  would  not  agree  about  the  time, 
because  it  would  be  several  years  before  he  could  finish  the  work. 
Maratta  wants  much  more  time  and  more  money  than  all  the 
rest.  The  other  four  pictures,  it  we  do  not  want  to  submit  to 
such  delays,  could  be  ordered  from  two  painters  ot  good  taste,  to 
be  chosen  from  among  those  who  could  support  comparison  with 
the  first,  and  we  could  arrange  for  a  price  of  about  90  scudi  for 
each  picture.  The  second  class  painters  are  Luigi  Garzi,  Daniele 
the  Fleming,  G.  B.  Gauli,  G.  M.  Morandi,  F.  Chiari,  and  I  . 
Baldi  but  Daniele  is  the  most  outstanding  of  these,  and  has  been 
employed  recently  by  the  Lord  Cardinal  Cybo,  for  the  collateral 
pictures  of  the  chapel  newly  built  by  His  Eminence  in  theChurch 
of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo,  wherein  Daniele  has  admirably 
succeeded,  so  that  his  pictures  are  generally  considered  to  be  finer 


inese  Room  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Turin,  designed  by  Filippo  Juvarra  in  1733-4.  The  Marble 
on  the  console  is  by  or  after  Francesco  Bertos. 
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than  the  ancon  of  the  altar,  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta.  I  have  made 
disereet  enquiries  as  to  whether  the  said  Daniele  would  be  willing 
to  come  here,  but  hi  shows  great  reluctance,  and  says  he  could 
not  undertake  the  journey  until  six  months  hence.  Besides,  being 
married  and  having  a  family  to  support,  his  demands  are  very 
exorbitant. 

The  'two  Roman  painters',  were  Daniele  Seiter  and  Agostino 
Scilla.  They  were  chosen  to  paint  the  side  pictures  which  accom- 
panied the  great  central  panel  (No.  4)  by  Giacinto  Brandi,  which 
was  also  attributed  to  Seiter,  even  in  Rovere's  catalogue,  though 
Vcsme  gave  it  to  Brandi.  It  is  a  work  of  Brandi's  mature  period 
(mentioned  by  Bartoli  and  Lanzi),  and  a  letter  shows  that  it  was 
painted  in  1688.  This  date  is  important  because  the  subject  of 
Religion  striking  down  Heresy  was  treated  again  by  Legros 
(1695-99)  h's  'ow  relief  in  the  Gesu  at  Rome.  Legros  had  been 
111  Koine  since  1690  and  had,  perhaps,  seen  some  drawings  of  the 
Turin  painting;  for  it  was  surely  no  coincidence  that  he  repeated 
the  principal  figures  of  Branch's  painting  in  his  great  altarpiccc. 
The  letter  written  by  De  Gubernatis  to  the  Duke  about  it  shows  a 
preoccupation  with  the  allegorical  subject:  1687,  September 
23rd;  'I  have  arranged  with  these  painters  about  the  paintings 
destined  to  adorn  the  ceiling  of  the  Cabinet  ...  In  order  to  avoid 
the  adverse  criticism  that  might  be  aroused  by  the  representation 
of  battles  or  other  events  that  must  not  appear  to  take  place  in  the 
air,  it  seems  best  to  portray  ideal  characters  and  to  dictate  one 
single  subject  for  action,  of  which  all  the  pictures  should  treat,  so 
as  to  render  the  hero  more  conspicuous  .  .  .  hence  we  have 
resolved  to  represent  the  hero  as  Valour  who,  guided  by  Zeal  and 
inspired  by  Faith  (No.  4),  strikes  down  Heresy,  with  the  assistance 
of  Justice  and  Fortitude,  royal  virtues  which  accompany  the  hero 
and  will  be  represented  in  the  four  ovals  at  the  side'. 

Such  a  long  description  makes  unnecessary  further  icono- 
graphical  comment,  or  comparisons  with  other  works  by  Brandi 
at  Sant  Andrea  al  Quirinalc,  at  the  Catinari,  or  at  San  Carlo  al 
Corso.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Duke  was  pleased  with  what 
he  learnt  about  Seiter  and  Scilla,  and  continued  to  insist  that  Seiter 
should  come  to  Turin.  After  a  long  exchange  of  letters  and 
contracts2  Seiter  arrived  in  June  of  the  year  1688  and  remained 

-  Transcripts  of  the  letters  .ire  in  the  unpublished  1  )e  Vesme  Collections,  and  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Vittorio  Viale  of  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin,  for  giving  me 
access  to  them.  De  Gubernatis  from  Rome  to  the  Marchese  di  San  Tommaso  at 
Torino,  1687,  7  oct;  'Monsu  Daniele  si  risolvera  di  portarsi  costi  colla  sua  famiglia- 
per  scrvire  S.A.R.  durante  lo  spazio  di  due  anni.  Dice  di  non  poter  intraprendere 
questo  viaggio  e  voltar  lc  spalle  a  Roma,  salvo  che  sc  li  di  i  primicramcnte  la  spesa 
necessaria  del  viaggio  per  lui,  la  moglie,  due  figliuoli,  et  una  scrva  con  un  servitore, 
e  giunto  costi  la  piglione  di  casa  e  100  scudi  romani  al  nicse,  facendo  il  conto  che  ci 
vuole  una  gran  spesa  nei  colori  soprafhni  .  .  .  Egli  mi  pare  un  uomo  modesto, 
prudente,  in  cui  1'eccellenza  nell'arte  non  viene  accompagnata  dalla  comitiva  dei 
vizi  che  soglioni  attribuirsi  pictoribus  atque  poetis'  (Lett.  Min.R.) 
LL.  1687,  5  novembre,  San  Tommaso  a  De  Gubernatis:  'Non  si  puo  dare  una 
risposta  prccisa  con  quest'ordine  circa  il  Signor  Daniele  pittorc  parendo  la  somma 
con  gli  accessori  espressi  alquanto  forte.  Tuttavia  mi  pare  che  S.A.R.  vi  verra' 
(Lett.  Min.). 

1688,  7  aprile,  II  Duca  a  De  Gubernatis:  'Poiche  il  pittore  Daniele  c  fra  i  migliori 
di  cotcsta  citta  il  solo  che  possa  portarsi  a  servirci,  condiscendiamo  a  stabilirgli  peril 
tempo  che  ci  scrvira  lo  stipendio  di  100  scudi  romani  cadun  mese,  oltre  L'abita- 
zione  e  spesa  del  viaggio;  onde  nc  stabilirete  con  lui  il  patto,  con  obhgo  d'  istradarsi 
aquestavoltaimmediatamentedopoleprossimefestedellaPentecoste'(Lett.  Min.  R.). 
1688,  1  giugno,  'II  pittore  Daniel  Seyter  prendera  le  sue  mosse  a  cotesta  volta 
compita  1'ottava  di  Pcntecoste  . . .  il  medesimo  signor  1  )aniele  si  e  sempre  mantenuto 
qua  con  splendore,  tenendo  in  atfitto  un'abitazione  che  l'obbligava  al  pagamento  di 
cento  scudi  annui  di  pigione;  onde  converra  che  se  gli  proveda  costi  un  apparta- 
mento  capace  di  piu  stanze  per  la  sua  famiglia  e  per  il  di  lui  lavoro'  (id.). 
1688,  15  giugno,  'II  pittore  Daniele  partira  giovedi  .  .  .  ci  e  voluto  del  buono  per 
distaccarloda  Rom.i,avendo  i  parenti  della  moglie  fatto  ogni  possibileper  ritenerlo'. 
1696,  2  gennato,  II  Duca  Vittorio  Amedeo  II  costituisce  Daniele  Seyter  'primo 
pittore  di  Gabinetto  con  tutti  gli  onori,  autorita,  privilegi  .  .  .  col  trattamento  di 
L.5000  annue.  II  pittore  b  tenuto  a  lavorare  almeno  6  mesi  all'anno. 
1696,  18  febbraio,  si  dispone  perche  abbia  mezzi  per  comprare  .1  Roma  qualche 
quadro  per  la  Corte. 

1696,  24  marzo,  De  Gubernatis  a  San  Tommaso  '  .  .  .  ho  fatto  somministrare  cento 
doppie  richiestemi  per  la  compra  di  due  quadri  del  famoso  pittore  C.  Maratta". 


there,  apart  from  his  visits  to  Rome  in  169 1,  in  1695,  and  in  1698. 
In  1700  he  took  up  permanent  residence  in  Piedmont,  where  he 
died  five  years  later. :' 

Apart  from  those  in  the  great  Gallery  on  the  first  floor,  the 
most  important  of  Seiter's  paintings  in  the  Palazzo  Rcale  are 
those  in  the  ground  floor  rooms — the  Four  Ayes  of  Man  and  the 
Four  Elements,  though  unfortunately  one  of  these  was  lost  in  the 
course  of  restoration  in  1855.  But  where  the  painting  is  well 
preserved  it  shows  unusual  qualities  (for  Seiter)  and  a  lively 
interpretation  of  Pictro  da  Cortona's  style.  Reminiscences  of 
Palazzo  Doria-Pamphili  are  seen  in  the  leafy  landscape,  of  rare 
softness,  and  warm  colouring  in  which  cortonismo  yields  to  sugges- 
tions of  Lanfranco's  style.  These  motifs  were  destined  to  have  a 
great  future  in  the  Picdmontcse  palace;  and  Beaumont  himself 
was  to  repeat  them,  in  1735,  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Chinese  Cabinet. 

Some  pieces  of  furniture  which  survived  the  eighteenth- 
century  alterations  include  three  consoles,  now  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  the  apartment  named  after  Madama  Fclicita.  They 
certainly  belong  to  the  period  in  which  Seiter  was  working  in  the 
Palace  and  are  ostentatiously  Roman.  One  might  even  say  that 
they  are  Berninian  in  their  sumptuous  and  sensuous  cascades  of 
fruit  and  rich  adornments  of  figures,  shells  and  ornate  scrolls. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  type  of  baroque  decoration  which  is  found  in 
Roman  consoles  of  about  1690,  111  Palazzo  Spada  and  Palazzo 
Doria,  as  also  in  certain  Genoese  Palaces  where  cortonism  had  been 
deliberately  introduced  by  Bottalla  into  Palazzo  Negroni. 
When  Seiter  ceased  to  work  at  Turin,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Roman  style  of  decoration  was  followed 
by  the  work  of  a  Genoese  artist,  Grcgorio  de  Ferrari.4  But  he 
could  expect  little  success  in  a  circle  where,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  Filippo  Juvarra,  forced  to  adhere 
to  the  academic  taste  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  was  to  hold  sway  as 
director  of  works. 

This  artistic  set-up  fostered  the  genius  of  the  court  painter 
Claudio  Francesco  Beaumont  (born  in  Turin  in  1694)  whom  the 
King,  probably  on  Juvarra's  advice,  sent  to  study  at  the  school  of 
Francesco  Trcvisani5  in  Rome  from  1716-1719  and  from  1723- 
173 1.  To  these  youthful  periods  belongs  a  series  of  paintings  for 
Palazzo  Realc  in  which  the  influence  of  Trcvisani  is  strongly  felt, 
notably  in  a  Chariot  of  Dawn,  a  ceiling  with  allegorical  cherubs, 
and  in  a  Venus  in  a  Chariot  dratt'n  by  Swans,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Palazzo.  These  are  painted  with  a  gem-like  enamelled  colour- 
ing, in  a  luminous  atmosphere  precisely  such  as  is  always  found 
in  Lemoyne's  work  (also  at  that  time  in  Rome),  together  with  the 
general  arrangement  and  a  rocaille  grace  of  treatment  which  can 
only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  works  of  Francesco 
Trcvisani,  then  in  his  mature  period.  By  his  work  in  the  churches 

3  His  death  certificate  dated  2nd  November,  1705,  is  in  the  Metropolitan  church. 

4  Ratti  gives  as  already  destroyed  the  works  of  Gregorio  de  Ferrari  in  the  ground 
floor  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Reale,  and  these  were  perhaps  earlier  than  Seiter's 
frescoes.  Two  pictures  survive,  however:  a  Triumphant  Warrior  presented  to  Jupiter 
ami  Juno,  and  Jupiter  orders  Fame  to  spread  Ids  glory,  after  defeating  Envy.  Sec  A.  Griseri 
in  Paragone,  67,  1955,  page  36  ct  seq. 

5  The  following  are  the  most  significant  of  many  documents  relating  to  these 
years:  '1723,  10  luglio,  Ho  comunicato  le  Regie  mtenzioni  al  Sig.  Pittore  Beau- 
mont, di  cui  ho  in  questa  settimana  havuto  dal  Sig.  Trcvisani  ottime  relationi  circa 
la  sua  habilita,  doppo  vcr  visto  lo  sbozzo  d'un  quadro  che  ha  gia  finito  ct  io  posso 
attestare  della  sua  buona  volonta  qual  giudico  dalla  continua  aplicazione'  (Lett. 
Min.  Roma.). 

1725 — Nomina  del  Beaumont  a  mcmbro  dell'Accademia  di  S.  Luca  in  Roma — 
Continuano  nei  Rcgistri  Discarichi  lc  gratifiche  trimestrali  per  il  soggiorno  del  B. 
1  Koma,  e  pagamcnti  per  1  quadri  inviati  d.il  pittore  da  Roma;  in  Biblioteca 
Civica,  Torino,  sez.  autograft,  maz.  3,  lettera  del  pittore  riguardante  i  due  quadri 
per  Superga. 

1730,  5  sett.  'Al  conte  di  Gros  e  per  esso  in  mani  al  Direttore  Generale  delle  Poste 
de  Caroli,  in  rimborso  d'esposti  per  l'imballaggio,  et  altrc  spese  in  Roma,  e  porto 
sin  a  Civitavecchia  del  quadro  rappresentante  S.  Carlo,  destinato  per  Superga  .  .  .' 
(Reg.  Disc.  Ill,  258,  Bibl.  Reale). 
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2.  C.  F.  Beaumont:  'The  Judgement  of  Paris', 
detail  of  the  fresco  in  the  Chinese  room,  c.  1735. 


3.C.F.  Beaumont:  'Europa',  one  of  four  overdoors 
in  the  room  adjoining  the  Galleria  del  Daniele. 


4.  Giacinto  Brandi:  'Faith  Overcoming  Heresy', 
executed  for  the  Sala  delle  Femmes  in  1688. 


5.  Daniele  Seiter:  'Neptune  and  Amphitrite',  a 
fresco  ceiling  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor. 


j,at  Rome,  and  at  Pommersfeldcn,  Trevisani  succeeded  in  initiating 
a  change  of  taste  in  the  climate  of  late-Marattism.  So  that  from 
I  San  Silvestro  in  Capite  to  the  Stigmata,  and  in  the  drawing  rooms 
of  European  princes,  he  displaced  the  Spatbarock  of  Maratta 
himself,  of  Chiari  and  of  Giacinto  Brandi,  and,  with  the  help  of 
ILuti  and  the  band  of  French  Academicians  in  Rome  (from  Coypel 
jto  Natoire  and  Lemoyne)  introduced  a  style  which  was  academic 
land  yet  fully  alive  to  the  essential  qualities  of 'decoration'.  It  also 
I  owed  much  to  the  great  decorative  Bolognese  art  of  the  preceding 
l  century,  which  now,  in  Bologna,  could  boast  of  such  new  expon- 
I  ents  as  Franceschini  and  the  Crcti.  The  ramifications  of  Trevisani's 
I  school,  such  as  the  group  at  the  Corsini  Gallery,  or  the  paintings 
1  in  San  Silvestro  in  Capite  (c.  1696)— of  which  nearly  all  the  car- 
I  toons  are  known— anticipated  a  taste  for  Arcadian  playfulness 
with  a  careful  and  studied  beauty  of  treatment.  This  was  opposed 
to  the  'careless'  vivacity,  not  always  'charmante  et  fantaisiste',  of 
the  lesser  Venetian  and  Neapolitan  artists. 

Beaumont  soon  established  himself  in  this  circle  and  was 
appointed  Court  painter  (with  royal  patents  of  173  1)  in  the  years 
in  which  the  Palazzo,  under  Juvarra's  direction,  was  undergoing 
a  profound  change  of  style  and  losing  its  former  markedly 
seventeenth-century  and  late-Roman  aspect.  The  sureness  of  his 
work  is  seen  in  the  detail  of  his  'Europa'  (No.  3)  (formerly  attri- 
buted by  Roverc  to  De  Mura),  but  which  the  preparatory  study 
(in  the  Museo  Civico,  Turin),  reminiscent  of  Natoire,  enables  us 
to  assign  to  Beaumont.  It  also  shows  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
important  part  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  Rivoli  and 
Stupinigi  by  the  Van  Loo,  who  were  also  of  the  school  of  Filippo 
Juvarra 

In  1716,  showing  close  affinity  to  Benedetto  Luti  and  to  Ins 
artist  friends  of  the  French  Academy,  Giovanni  Battista  Van  Loo 
had  painted  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Reale  a  Consignment  of 


the  Keys  which  showed  him  to  be  strictly  involved  in  this  Roman 
circle,  while  his  'Seasons'  (in  the  decoration  at  Rivoli  of  1 719)  show 
rather  the  elegance  of  chinoiserie  than  the  qualities  of  fresco  paint- 
ing. Carlo  Andrea  Van  Loo,  who  was  trained  in  Rome  with  a 
garcon  de  beaucoup  de  merite,  no  mine  Boucher',  was  working  at 
Stupinigi  m  [728  and  at  the  Palazzo  Reale  111  1733.  There^he 
painted  the  Story  of  Clorinda  in  an  oratory,  while  Beaumont  was 
painting  the  fresco  of  the  ceiling  and  Piffetti  was  carving  the 
furniture. 

The  transformation  effected  in  the  Palazzo  Reale  during  the 
third  decade  of  this  century'1  bears  the  stamp  of  [uvarra's  person- 
ality. He  was  indeed  the  superintendent  of  all  Court  works. 
Apart  from  the  Staircase  of  the  Scissors,  his  greatest  achievement 
in  the  Palazzo  was  the  Chinese  Cabinet  (Colour  plate),  for  which 
we  find  a  payment  made  to  him  entered  in  the  Registri  Discarichi 
for  the  year  1733,  for  the  purchase  111  Rome  in  1732  of '60  panels 
with  blackand  gold  lacquerrepresenting  flowers  and  animals  in  the 
Chinese  style'.  Other  lacquered  work,  for  the  dado,  was  bought  in 
1736  from  Pietro  Massia,  an  artisan  who  had  executed  them  in  the 
same  Chinese  style.  We  know  also  that  the  wood  carvers  who 
worked  on  the  wooden  framework  of  the  walls  and  on  the 
splendid  Moor  were  Angelo  Sariga  and  a  certain  Vietto.  Both  are 
named  in  the  Royal  Household  Accounts.  It  seems  necessary, 
however,  to  emphasize  that  the  design  for  this  Cabinet,  with  its 
admirable  architectonic  qualities,  is  mainly  attributable  to  [uvarra. 

Some  of  his  drawings  for  the  decoration  of  walls  and  panelling 
have  survived,  and  his  style  is  manifest  111  every  detail:  the 
typically  Juvarrian  frames  for  the  lacquer  panels,  for  example: 
the  architectonic  beauty   of  every  scroll;  and  in  the  masks 

6  lor  the  documents  of  these  years  sec  Rovere,  Descrizione  del  Reale  /\;/<jcc<>  Ji 
Torino  pp.  73-77  inclusive,  cf.  V.  Viale:  'L.i  pittura  in  Piemonte  nel'  700',  in 
Rivista  1I1  Torino,  1942. 
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inserted  at  the  corners  between  sturdy  projecting  mouldings — 
which  find  a  parallel  in  the  marble  contours  of  the  great  staircase 
of  Palazzo  Madama.  Far  removed  from  the  rocaille  carving  which 
was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  workshop  of  the  goldsmith 
Meisonnicr  in  Paris,  the  wood  carving  of  the  Chinese  Cabinet 
shows  a  restrained  sobriety.  This  left  the  wall  spaces  free  without 
overloading  them  with  naturalistic  motifs  of  leaves  and  stalactites, 
such  as  the  fashion  of  the  time  would  have  dictated. 

It  is  here  worth-while  reproducing  certain  of  Juvarra's  designs 
(No.  8)  for  furniture.  They  are  inscribed  in  his  hand  ('for  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sicily')  and  were  found  among  his  notes  in 
the  National  Library  of  Turin.  They  are  characterized  by  such 
architectonic  motifs  as  scrolls  and  masks  and  a  sturdy  naturalistic 
style  of  decoration  reminiscent  of  the  Roman  baroque,  with,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sense  of  proportion  that  clearly  distinguishes 
them  from  the  French  and  Austrian  furniture  of  that  period. 
That  the  furniture  makers  employed  at  the  Palace  were  strongly 
influenced  by  these  designs,  can  be  seen  in  two  console  tables. 
One  (No.  9)  is  of  Genoese  make,  unfortunately  a  little  damaged 
in  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  carving  in  relief,  but  evidently 
made  under  the  influence  of  Juvarra.  Observe  the  dolphins  and 
leaves  in  the  central  rail  and  the  small  head  in  the  lower  rail.  The 
second  example  is  of  Piedmontese  make  (No.  7)  and  is  still  more 
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6.  Pietro  PifFetti:  Bureau  in  various  woods  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  mounted  in  bronze,  c.  1733:  formerly  in  the 
Royal   Palace  at  Turin.  Palazzo  Quirinale,  Rome. 

7.  Gilt  wood  console  of  Piedmontese  make  c.  1733, 
probably  based  on  a  design  by  F.  Juvarra.  8  (a)  &  (b). 
F.  Juvarra:  Two  drawings  of  tables  for  the  King  of 
Sicily:  Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Turin.  9.  Gilt  wood 
console,  probably  of  Genoese  make,  c.  1733.  10.  The 
Council  Chamber  designed  by  Pelagio  Palagi,  1836-40. 
F.  Somani  was  responsible  for  the  looking  glass  frame 
and  Giuseppe  Gaggini  for  the  marble  chimney-piece. 
II.  Gilt  bronze  table  in  the  Council  Chamber.  12.  (Jilt 
wood  armchair  in  the  Council  Chamber.  13.  Stool  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  all  designed  by  Pelagio  Palagi. 
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striking  in  its  [uvarrian  harmony  of  architectonic  and  purely 
ornamental  elements.1 

During  these  years  another  artist,  with  a  very  different  pur- 
pose, was  working  on  furniture  tor  the  Palazzo  Reale.  He  was 
Pietro  Piffetti,  appointed  by  Royal  Patents  in  1731.  Unfortuna- 
tely he  was  obsessed  by  the  luxurious,  and  often  vulgar  effects 
obtainable  in  furniture  by  the  inclusion  in  its  construction  of 
striking  in  its  Juvarrian  harmony  of  architectonic  and  purely 
precious  materials,  ivory,  gold  plate,  and  rare  woods.  But  his 
desire  to  create  something  new  and  surprising,  and  his  astonishing 
virtuosity  of  craftsmanship  did  not  suffice  to  give  him  the  leading 
position  among  the  furniture  makers  of  this  period;  although 
occasionally,  when  working  side  by  side  with  Ladatte,  he  succeeded 
in  creating  remarkable  works  of  art.  These  include  the  examples 
(No.  6)  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Quirinal,  less  famous  but  no  less 
beautiful  than  the  drawing  room  furniture  he  made  for  the 
Queen's  Workroom  at  Turin. 

To  return  to  the  painted  decorations,  Beaumont  produced 
several  interesting  frescoes,  such  as  that  in  the  Gallery  ( 1 73 S) — 
now  part  of  the  Royal  Armoury — in  which  he  seems  clearly 
influenced  (as  also  in  the  bozzetto  in  the  Civic  Museum)  by  Vene- 
tian examples  from  Zanchi  to  Diziani,  and  also  by  the  late  Nea- 
politan or  Solimenesque  school.  In  the  Gallery  of  Battles  (1748), 
however,  he  seems  to  revert  to  late  Roman  examples,  such  as 
Branch,  with  affinities  to  the  French  sculptors  in  Rome  and  also  to 
Adam.  These  contrast  strongly  with  his  youthful  frescoes  of 
1 732-35  m  which  he  showed  himself  to  be  more  subtly  orientated 
and  more  closely  attached  to  Trevisani — in  the  same  way  as 
Lemoyne  was  at  Versailles — and  yet  still  mindful  of  the  work 
done  in  the  palace  in  Turin  (No.  5)  by  Seiter,  whom  he  had 
succeeded  as  Court  painter. 

Among  other  painters  working  at  the  Palazzo  Reale  in  the 
1740's,  or  [750's,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Neapolitan, 
De  Mura  who  was  repeatedly  asked  by  the  court  to  execute 
overdoors  (1741,  1750  &  1763).  He  came  to  Turin  in  1741  and 
left  there  a  remarkable  series  of  frescoes.  At  a  later  stage  Guglielmi 
made  a  brief  appearance,  and  the  Roman  Benefial  and  Subleyras, 
joining  an  artistic  circle  also  graced  by  Sebastiano  Ricci  who  was 
invited  to  paint  two  pictures  for  Superga  and  did  his  best  with  an 
attempt  in  the  academic  style  'a  la  francaisc'.  Nevertheless,  the 
aspect  of  the  palace  still  remained  as  Juvarra  had  intended  that  it 
should  be;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  taste  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni.  One  could  substantiate  this  statement  by  describing  a 
series  of  overdoors  possibly  by  artists  of  the  Roman  Academy  in 
about  1720.  Yet  this  would  require  comparisons  with  the  group 
of  pictures  Juvarra  ordered  for  San  Filippo  (Turin)  from  Trevi- 
sani, and  for  the  Venaria,  Lisbon,  and  Madrid,  including  the 
Imperiali.  Instead,  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  neo-Classic 
additions  to  the  palace.  These  are  due  to  the  re-building  schemes 
of  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  work  went  on 

7  For  Juvarra's  work  on  the  first  floor  sec  Rovere,  op.  cit.  page  182.  In  the  Chinese 
Cabinet  there  are  now,  upon  consoles  which  I  consider  belong  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  four  marble  groups,  the  so-called  Bertos,  enumerated  as 
ten  by  Planiscig:  'I  )ieci  opere  di  Francesco  Bertos  conservate  nel  Palazzo  Reale  di 
Torino',  in  Dvdalo  1929,  page  561.  Recently  Planiscig  gave  more  notes  about 
Bertos,  publishing  a  group  by  Fasolato,  ixiBollettino  d'Arte{ig$Ot  No.  IV,  page  311). 
pointing  out  that  it  is  to  Bertos  that  Fasolato  owes  that  bizarre  taste  for  acrobatics 
which  the  German  Auer  had  already  'launched'.  I  wish,  however,  to  note  that 
while  the  known  dates  of  Bertos'  activity,  which  we  obtain  from  a  document 
published  by  Arslan  in  1733,  would  coincide  with  the  changes  in  this  Turin 
ambiente,  yet  comparison  with  a  group  by  the  same  hand  as  that  of  the  Palazzo 


until  [853,  under  the  direction  of  Palagi.  These,  together  with 
the  contribution  made  by  the  subtle  artist  Benedetto  Alfieri  (who 
quarrelled  with  Juvarra  about  too  great  a  French  influence  in  the 
decorative  scheme)  remain  among  the  palace's  most  remarkable 
features.  They  even  compare  with  the  fine  creations  of  Bonzanigo 
d'Asti,  who  went  in  for  trompe-l 'ceil  effects  and  woodcarved  as 
minutely  as  if  he  was  working  on  a  nutshell." 

Palagi  went  from  Bologna  to  Rome  in  1806  and  remained 
there  until  1X15,  joining  the  artists  who  were  then  busy  on  the 
decorations  for  Palazzo  Torlonia  and  the  Quirinal.  There  he4 
naturally  studied  from  the  antique.  As  it  is  well  known  with 
what  romantic  freedom  archeology  was  interpreted  in  those! 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  on  his  arrival  in  Milan  he 
executed  a  series  of  works,  for  the  Palazzo  Reale  and  for  the 
Palazzo  Arese,  which  were  admirably  suited  to  the  lively  taste 
created  there  by  Albertolli  (who  had  also  been  a  student  in 
Rome).  Later  we  find  him  in  Naples  with  Vanvitelli,  who  restored 
good  classical  taste  and  who  was  certainly,  as  the  author  of  the 
Ornamenti  diversi  dedicated  to  Piermarini,  the  most  influential 
artist  of  those  years.  When  Albertolli  died  in  1839,  Palagi 
continued  this  tradition,  and  the  work  he  did  at  the  Palazzo 
Reale  in  Turin  in  many  ways  shows  distinct  resemblances  to 
Albertolli's  creations  at  Monza  or  at  Bellagio. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  to  all  Palagi's  works  in  Turin  and  in  the 
royal  castles,  at  Racconigi,  for  example,  where  he  experimented 
with  the  neo-Gothic.  We  should  not  however  forget  one  interior 
— that  of  the  Council  Hall,  in  which  his  work  is  perfectly  in 
keeping  with  the  sumptuous  seventeenth-century  decoration 
of  Micl  and  of  the  wood-carvers  Botto  and  Borello.  Here,  he 
succeeded  in  evoking  a  truly  antique  splendour.  In  fact,  the 
admirable  balance  of  the  decor — from  the  mantelpieces  to  the 
mirrors,  from  the  candelabra  to  the  doors,  from  the  chairs  to  the 
tabourets — have  nothing  to  lose  by  comparison  with  those  of 
any  fine  baroque  interior.  The  group  of  artists  numbered  many 
'experts'  and  the  documents  mention  the  wood-carvers  Gabriele 
Capello,  called  Moncalvo,  Giovanni  Battista  Ferrero,  Francesco 
Somaini  and  Diego  Martelloni.  They  also  record  that  the  bronzes 
for  this  Hall  were  cast  not  in  Turin  but  in  Milan  at  the  Viscardi 
foundry,  where  had  also  been  cast  the  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Abbondio  di  San  Giorgio.  These  stand  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance gates  to  the  Palace,  the  latter  being  also  designed  by  Palagi 
but  cast  in  Turin. 

This  last  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Palazzo,  which  saw  Palagi 
working  until  1853  with  Gonin  the  'historical  painter',  and  which 
expresses  the  taste  of  Carlo  Alberto,  was  to  produce  the  trans- 
formation which  has  been  so  severely  and  unjustly  criticized. 
Indeed  it  was  condemned  as  a  'massacre'.  From  Racconigi  to 
Pollenzo,  the  royal  residences  now  assumed  a  character  of  evoca- 
tive romanticism  almost  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  scenery  of  a 
stage  on  which  the  curtain  was  about  to  fall. 

Reale  in  Turin  (recorded  by  Hugh  Honour  in  The  Connoisseur,  December,  1954, 
p.  249)  leads  one  to  ponder  the  authorship  and  the  final  presentation  of  these 
groups.  We  should  remember  the  clear  inscription  on  this  group  at  Newby  Hall. 
'Hucusq.  F  Bertos  Licuit',  in  which  the  final  verb  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
Bertos  gave  permission  in  these  cases  not  for  the  casting,  but  for  the  translation  into 
marble  of  a  group  of  his  which  was  perhaps  originally  in  wax. 

8  As  regards  Bonzanigo,  from  whose  hand  we  find  a  mantelpiece  111  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  which  has  been  rightly  praised,  sec  P.  Giusti:  'Di  Giuseppe  Maria  Bonzan- 
igo,' Turin,  1X69;  N.  Appiani:  'Giuseppe  Maria  Bonzanigo',  Turin,  Utet,  1920; 
R.  Carita,  in  'Bollettino  d'Arte'  XXXIX,  IV,  1954,  pages  "178—181,  Figs.  3  and  4. 
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The  restored  Villa  Cordellina 


FIVE  years  ago  the  Villa  Cordellina  at  Montecchio  Maggiore, 
some  10  kilometres  from  Vicenza,  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
imminent  ruin.  The  noble  halls  adjoining  the  great  Salone  were 
used  as  a  silkworm  farm,  many  of  the  windows  were  without 
glass,  great  fissures  appeared  in  the  masonry,  the  delicate  stucco- 
work  had  been  limewashed  and  a  pall  of  dust  obscured  the 
magnificent  frescoes  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo — fortunately  his  ceiling 
to  the  Salone  had  long  before  been  removed  to  the  Museo  Civico 
in  Vicenza.  Then,  one  day  in  September,  1953,  Dr.  Vittorio 
Lombardi,  a  Milanese  industrialist,  chanced  to  visit  the  villa  and, 
moved  by  its  decaying  beauty,  discovered  the  name  of  the  owner. 
He  thereupon  bought  it  from  him  and  set  about  the  expensive 
work  of  restoration  which  has  only  recently  been  completed. 
Structural  damage  has  been  repaired,  the  paintings,  stucco-work 
and  woodwork  have  been  restored — even  the  missing  parts  of  the 
Venetian  marble  floors  have  been  filled  in  on  the  original  pattern. 
And  to  crown  this  splendid  achievement  the  Museum  has  re- 
turned the  ceiling  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  hall.  Only  in  one 
respect  has  Dr.  Lombardi  altered  the  house — by  making  the 
basement  and  one  stable  block  (No.  2)  into  an  exceptionally 
comfortable  hostel  —  a  true  foresteria  —  where  architectural 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  stay  when  they  visit 
the  Vicentino. 

The  villa  was  built  for  C.  Cordellina,  a  notable  lawyer, 
between  1735  and  1760  by  Giorgio  Massari  (see  Renato  Cevese: 
he  Ville  Vicentine,  1954,  p. 69),  an  important  but  somewhat 
shadowy  architect  who  worked  largely  in  Venice  where  he  was 
born  about  [686  and  died  in  1766.  I  lis  best  works  are  the 
Palazzo  Grassi,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  facade  of  the  Gesuati, 
on  the  Zattere,  which,  like  the  Villa  Cordellina,  are  built  in  a 
neo-Palladian  style  which  came  into  vogue  in  the  1730's  and  was 
employed  by  such  Venetian  architects  as  Massari  and  F.  M.  Prcti 


in  a  manner  strikingly  different  from  that  of  their  English 
contemporaries. 

Much  of  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  Villa  Cordellina  derives 
from  the  gentle  hills  of  the  landscape  in  which  it  is  so  charmingly 
set.  Its  unique  interest  and  importance  derives  from  the  frescoes 
which  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo  painted  in  the  hall  in  1  743  and 
which  form  the  subject  of  one  of  his  few  surviving  letters.  'I 
have  nearly  finished  the  ceiling  and  would  have  done  more  if 
the  uncertain  weather  had  permitted',  he  told  Count  Al^arotti 
on  the  26th  October.  'I  have  already  finished  eight  grisailles  and 
done  half  of  the  ceiling  which  I  Hatter  myself,  nay  I  am  certain, 
I  shall  finish  by  the  10th  or  12th  of  next  month.  Here  I  am  and 
can  do  nothing  because  there  are  too  many  visitors.  I  swear  that 
I  had  far  rather  spend  one  day  in  your  company  talking  of 
painting  than  all  the  amusements  of  this  villa  which,  believe  me, 
are  not  few.  Remember  to  do  something  yourself  when  your 
sublime  talent  suggests  it'.  The  works  in  question  consist  of  the 
ceiling  depicting  The  Triumph  of  the  Arts  (No.  3),  eight  small 
grisailles  in  the  frame  surrounding  it,  and  the  two  large  wall 
paintings  representing  The  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander 
(No.  5)  and  The  Continence  oj  Scipio  (No.  4).  For  the  two  classical 
subjects  Tiepolo  had  executed  modelli,  both  of  which  survive: 
the  one  in  the  Crespi  Collection  at  Milan  and  the  other  in  the 
Museum  at  Stockholm  (see:  A.  Morassi:  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  [955, 
p.  20).  In  Tiepolo's  career  this  cycle  of  works  conies  between  his 
ceiling  for  the  Scuola  dei  Carmini  of  1740-3  and  his  superb 
decorations  in  the  Palazzo  Labia  of  about  1745-50,  that  is 
in  the  middle  of  his  greatest  period.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
commissioned  to  paint  The  Banquet  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
(now  in  Melbourne)  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  through  the 
agency  of  Algarotti  to  whom  he  had  written  from  the  villa 
Cordellina. 
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1.  The  Villa  Cordellina  at  Montecchio  Maggiore, 
near  Vicenza,  from  the  south  west.  The 
illustration  on  page  151  shows  it  from  the  north. 

2.  The  stable  block  to  the  east  of  the  house. 
This  building  has  been  converted  into  a  hostel 
for  architectural  students  visiting  the  district. 

3.  4  and  5.  Giovanni  Battista  Tie  polo  painted 
a  cycle  of  frescoes  in  the  hall  of  the  villa 

in  1743:  The  ceiling  depicting  'The  Triumph 
of  the  Arts';  'The  Continence  of  Scipio'; 
'The  Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander'. 
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Giuseppe 
Nogari 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 

THOUGH  not  without  admirers  m  his  own  life-time 
-L  Giuseppe  Nogari1  has  never  been  rated  higher  than  a  charm- 
ing minor  artist.  Within  a  century  of  his  death  his  name  had 
faded  to  a  cipher  and  it  is  now  used  as  little  more  than  a  conveni- 
ent label  for  indifferent  paintings  and  drawings  in  the  style  of 
Piazzetta,  or  for  any  eighteenth-century  portrait  of  an  old  crone. 
Study  of  his  work,  however,  reveals  a  wholly  independent 
artistic  personality,  and  one  which  would  certainly  have  shone 
more  brightly  in  a  less  dazzling  constellation.  To  the  student  of 
the  Venetian  settecento  he  is  of  . especial  interest  because  the 
prevalent  Dutch  influences  which  were  assimilated  by  his  greater 
contemporaries  remain  on  the  surface  of  his  work  and  may, 
therefore,  be  more  easily  analysed.  Like  many  another  minor 
artist,  he  is,  perhaps,  of  greater  importance  for  the  light  he  throws 
on  the  taste  of  his  times  than  for  his  own  work. 

Giuseppe  Nogari  was  born  in  Venice  in  about  1 700  and  died 
there  on  the  3rd  June,  1763.2  Although  we  have  two  contempor- 
ary biographies  of  him,3  little  is  known  of  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  life  except  that  he  began  his  career  by  working  in  Antonio 
Balestra's4  studio.  According  to  his  own  pupil,  Alcssandro 
Longhi,  whose  father  Pietro  had  also  studied  under  Balestra, 
Nogari  derived  from  this  master  'that  charming  manner  of  colour- 
ing which  he  combined  with  naturalism  as  the  immortal  Titian, 
the  founder  of  the  Venetian  school,  had  taught  in  his  paintings. 
He  was  thus  able  to  exhibit  certain  half  figures  which  were  so 
truthfully  painted  that  they  astonished  the  most  knowledgeable 
professori  d'arte.  He  was  invited  to  Milan  by  the  Marchese  Casnedi 
who  honoured  him  by  his  patronage'.  The  other  biographer, 
Pietro  Guarienti,  took  a  less  favourable  view  of  Baiestra's  influ- 
ence, remarking  that  while  he  remained  under  it  'he  showed  no 
sign  of  that  famous  style,  tender,  soft,  charming  and  natural, 
which  he  later  formed  for  himself.  Guarienti  then  suggests  that 
he  was  discovered  by  the  Marchese  Casnedi  who,  noticing  the 
'spirit  and  grace'  with  which  he  painted  half-figures,  commission- 
ed several  from  him  and  gave  his  judgement  and  advice  on  each 
one  with  such  good  effect  that  he  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for 
his  singular  new  style.  It  is,  perhaps,  significant  that  Guarienti, 
who  was  more  notable  as  a  connoisseur  than  a  painter,  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  Casnedi's  influence  than  is  allowed  by 
Alessandro  Longhi,  and  also  that  he  should  undcr-rate  the  in- 
fluence of  Balestra,  whose  Marratesque  late  baroque  style  no 
doubt  looked  out  of  date  in  the  1750's,  though  it  persists 
Nogari's  larger  works. 
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1  No  article  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  Nogari's  career.  There  is  a  brief  biograph  v 
of  him  in  Thieme-Becker,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  501.  R.  Pallucchini  attributed  a  number  of 
pictures  to  him  in  an  article  on  Piazzctta's  circle:  Attorno  Piazzetta  (Rivista  di 
Venezia,  1933.  Vol.  XII,  p.  574). 

2  Lina  Li  van,  in  Annali  di  Pietro  Gradenigo,  Venice,  1942,  p.  99,  quotes  the  death 
certificate:  '3  giugno  1763,  il  sig.  Giuseppe  Nogari  q.m.  Xuanne  d'anni  62'.  Such 
certificates  are  often  inaccurate  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  1699,  as  stated  in 
Thieme-Becker,  should  be  preferred  for  the  date  of  Nogari's  birth. 

3  Orlandi:  Abecedario  Pittorico,  revised  by  Pietro  Guarienti,  Venice,  1753,  p.  235. 
Alessandro  Longhi:  Compendio  de'  Pittori  Veneziani,  Venice,  1762.  I  have  translated 
the  quotations  from  these  works  freely. 

*  Thieme-Becker,  followed  by  other  authorities,  state  that  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
Pittoni,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this. 
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Neither  Longhi  nor  Guarienti  say  when  Nogari  left  Balestra's 
studio.  Both  seem  to  suggest  that  he  remained  there  for  many 
years,  possibly  as  late  as  1730.  In  the  1733  edition  of  A.  M. 
Zanetti's  Descrizione  di  tutte  le  Pubbliche  Pitture  della  Citta  di 
I  'enezia  he  is  credited  with  an  altarpiece  of  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Christopher  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  dei  Prcti.  But  both  the 
church  and  the  painting  have  now  vanished.  However,  his  fame 
had  spread  to  Germany  before  1741,  when  C.  L.  von  Hagendorn5 
mentioned  that  certain  Italian  dealers  were  selling  pictures  by 
Piazzetta  and  Nogari  in  the  cities  of  Bamberg,  Mainz,  and  Bonn. 
This  early  reference  is  indeed  remarkable.  Hagendorn  was  a  very 
well-informed  connoisseur,  and  by  coupling  Nogari's  name  with 
Piazzetta's  would  appear  to  suggest  that  they  enjoyed  an  equal 
reputation  at  this  date. 

In  1739  Nogari  began  to  work  for  the  Court  of  Savoy:  and  on 
the  1  3  tli  May  and  26th  September  of  the  following  year  he  was 
paid  a  total  of  2280  lire  for  works  executed  in  Venice  and  sent  to 
the  Palazzo  Reale  at  Turin.6  The  nature  of  these  works  is  not 
specified,  yet  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  were  half-length 
imaginary  portraits  or  'character  heads'  for  which  he  had  already 
gained  a  reputation.  They  may  therefore  be  identified  with  four 
heads:  an  old  man  with  a  sword  and  shield;  a  middle-aged  man 
smoking  a  pipe  (No.  7) ;  a  boy  holding  an  apple;  and  a  girl  (No.  <S) 
all  of  which  are  now  in  the  Galleria  Sabauda  at  Turin.7  Three  of 
these  are  wholly  Venetian  in  style.  The  Old  Man  appears  to  derive 
from  a  Giorgionesque  picture.  The  Boy  and  Girl  are  close  to 
Piazzetta.  Yet  the  Pipe-Smoker,  of  which  he  made  several  copies,8 
is  reminiscent  of  Gerard  Don  and  shows  that  he  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  influence  of  Dutch  seventeenth-century  painting. 

The  first  works  which  Nogari  executed  for  the  Savoy  court 
were  sufficiently  well  received  for  him  to  be  invited  to  Turin, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  These  years  form  the  most  fully 
documented  portion  of  his  entire  career.9  In  the  course  of  his  stay 
he  received  nearly  6500  lire  for  various  works  in  the  royal  palace, 

8  See  Niels  Van  Hoist  in  Arte  Veneta,  V,  1951,  p.  133.  In  about  1744  Hagendorn 
owned  a  painting  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  by  Nogari  and  also  a  Head  of  an  Old 
Man  which  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  I.  I.  Haid. 

6  This  and  all  the  following  quotations  from  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Savoy  are 
derived  from  the  MSS.  collections  of  Baude  de  Vesme,  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Madama  at  Turin.  lain  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Viale  for  permitting  me  to  examine 
them. 

'  Catalogo  della  Regia  Pinacoteca  di  Torino,  1S99,  p.  158-9.  The  suggestion  that  these 
pictures  represent  the  'Four  Humours'  is  not  acceptable. 

8  Two,  in  private  collections,  in  Milan,  were  published  by  R.  Pallucchini,  op.  (it. 
Another  is  in  the  museum  at  Hanover. 

a  Payments  were  usually  made  one  year  after  the  works  had  been  executed.  There- 
fore the  pictures  for  which  Nogari  was  paid  in  1740  had  been  painted  in  1739.  The 
fust  payment  to  him  for  work  at  Turin  is  dated  11th  January,  1741;  so  he  had 
presumably  arrived  there  early  in  1740. 
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useppe  Nogari:  'The  Art  of  Paint- 
78-5  •  110  cm.  Executed  in  1741  for 
Palazzo  Reale,  Turin.  Now  at  the 
Reale,  Stupinigi. 


2.  Giuseppe  Nogari:  The  ceiling  of  the 
mirror  room  in  the  Palazzo  Reale, 
Turin.  Painted  in  1740. 


of  which  a  ceiling  in  the  gabinetto  delli  spechi,10  a  set  of  four  pic- 
tures for  the  Muniment  Room,  and  a  set  of  five  for  the  royal 
apartments  arc  specified.  The  ceiling  is  still  /'/;  situ  in  the  little 
Mirror  Room  and  consists  of  five  panels.  The  middle  one  repre- 
sents 'Divine  Wisdom  distributing  sceptres  and  crowns',  the 
others  being  decorated  with  sportive  amoritii,  framed  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  gilded  rococo  plaster  scrolls  and  mirrors  (No.  2).  Set 
amidst  the  mirrors  which  line  the  wails  of  the  room  there  are  a 
number  of  miniature  portraits  of  members  of  the  royal  I  louse  by 

10  This  ceiling  is  mentioned  by  Roverc  in  //  PiiLiz~o  Reale  di  Torino,  p.  [52. 
A  detail  from  it  is  reproduced  by  Dr.  Viale  in  Rirism  1/1  Torino,  1942,  XX,  No.  9, 
p.  12. 


various  artists  augmented  by  eleven  larger  heads  of  boys,  girls  and 
old  men  painted  on  glass."  These  may  also  be  attributed  to  No- 
gari (No.  3).  Glittering  with  light  and  colour,  this  excpiisite  little 
room  w  hich  was  designed  byjuvarra's  follower  Benedetto  Alfieri, 
gives  an  impression  of  elegant  magnificence  rarely  achieved  by 
Italian  rococo  artists.  Indeed  it  is  a  masterpiece,  ami  one  cannot 
fail  to  regret  that  Nogari  was  never  again  to  work  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  on  such  a  plan. 

1 '  There  are  four  panels  with  a  boy  and  girl  on  each,  four  oval  heads  of  girls  and 
three  of  old  men.  Other  Venetian  artists  had  occasionally  worked  111  this  medium, 
and  Luca  Giordano  supplied  two  paintings  on  glass  to  the  Kiirfurst  Lothar  von 
Schonborn. 
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3.  Giuseppe  Nogari:  Two  paintings  on  glass  in  the 
mirror  room  in  the  Palazzo  Reale,  Turin.  The  two 
small  oval  portraits  are  by  an  unidentified  hand. 


4.  Giuseppe  Nogari:  'Allegory',  142  • 
101  cm.  Painted  in  1741  for  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  Turin  and  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Villa  Reale,  Stupinigi. 

5.  Giuseppe  Nogari:  'Painting  and 
Sculpture'. 

6.  'Poetry  and  Music',  both  134  •  106cm. 
Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen,  Cassel. 


The  other  nine  paintings  which  were  executed  for  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  have  now  been  moved  to  Stupinigi,  the  royal  villa  outside 
the  city.  The  set  of  four  is  devoted  to  the  glory  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  and  take  their  theme  from  one  which  shows  an  angel  bear- 
ing a  banner  inscribed  Rerum  Sabaudicarum  in  one  hand  while  she 
restrains  time  with  the  other  (No.  4).  The  set  of  five  quadri  men- 
tioned in  the  documents  must  refer  to  a  series  of  sovraporte  panels 
now  at  Stupinigi,  though  in  fact  this  Series  contains  six  and  not 
five  paintings,  representing  Painting  (No.  1),  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Geometry,  Music  and  Poetry.  The  colour-scheme,  in 
which  powdery  blues  and  pinks  predominate,  is  pitched  high  to 
accord  with  their  setting  of  blue  and  white  painted  boiseries. 
Nogari  here  achieved  an  ensemble  of  extreme  elegance  and  beauty. 

During  his  stay  in  Turin  Nogari  is  said  to  have  worked  for 
various  members  of  the  Court.  He  certainly  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  most  important  minister,  the  Marchese  d'Ormea,12 

12  Carlo  Vincenzo  Ferrero  di  Roasio,  Marchese  d'Ormea,  1680-1745,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  1730;  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  1732;  Grand  Chancellor,  1742.  His 
letter  to  Pelleri,  is  among  the  correspondence  of  the  Venetian  Ministers  at  Turin 
and  a  transcript  of  it  is  in  the  De  Vestne  MSS.  Collections. 


who  had^been  responsible  for  bringing  several  artists  to  Piedmont 
from  other  parts  of  Italy.  On  the  18th  May,  1743,  after  Nogari 
had  left  Turin,  D'Ormea  wrote  to  Pelleri,  the  Sardinian  minister 
at  Venice:  'During  the  long  stay  of  the  painter  Signor  Nugari 
(sic)  in  this  city  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  him  well  and  to  con- 
ceive for  him  personally  and  for  his  remarkable  talent  the  great 
esteem  he  justly  merits.  For  these  reasons  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  first  of  the  two  pictures  he  has  agreed  to  paint  for  me  will 
be  excellent  in  all  its  parts  but  nevertheless  I  have  heard  with 
singular  pleasure  from  you  that  it  has  been  much  praised'.  The 
two  pictures  were  presumably  the  first  of  four  grandi  quadri 
istoriati,13  which  Guarienti  states  Nogari  executed  for  d'Ormea 
who  'wrote  him  letters  full  of  thanks  and  praise'.  They  are, 
perhaps,  identical  with  four  paintings  of  the  story  of  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus  formerly  in  the  Geri  Collection,14  though  they  show  a 
stronger  Bolognese  influence  than  is  usual  in  his  work. 


I  :l  Orlandi,  op.  cit. 

I I  Illustrated  111  the  catalogue  of  the  Geri  Collection,  sold 
1931.  They  are  mentioned  by  R.  Pallucchini,  i>/>.  cit. 


Milan,  0-12,  November, 
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Immediately  after  his  return  to  Venice,  Nogari  came  under  the 
patronage  of  Count  Algarotti,  the  Venetian  connoisseur  and 
theorist  who  acted  as  agent  for  Frederick  Augustus  II,  Elector  of 
Saxony  and  King  of  Poland.  Writing  to  Graf  Briihl,  the  Saxon 
minister  at  Dresden,  on  the  4th  October,  1743,  Algarotti 
observed:  'I  forgot,  Monseigncur,  to  tell  your  excellency  that 
having  obtained  the  other  day  for  his  Majesty  a  half  figure  by  a 
painter  named  Nogari,  it  has  been  thought  so  beautiful  that  an 
engraver  has  asked  me  if  he  may  engrave  it.  I  have  very  willingly 
allowed  him  to  do  so,  considering  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  by  the  public  approbation  he  would  obtain  for  this  piece 
in  his  cabinet'.  As  the  accounts  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  show,  this 
picture  was  a  half-length  of  a  Philosopher,  for  which  Nogari  was 
paid  15  gold  ducats  (322 : 10  lire)  on  the  10th  October  in  the  same 
year.15  It  was  engraved  by  Felice  Polanzani,16  who  was  paid  12 
sequins  for  his  plate  and  a  further  three  sequins  for  a  red  chalk 
drawing  of  another  half-figure  by  Nogari.  Some  eight  years  later 
Algarotti  again  referred  to  these  works,  in  a  letter  to  the  French 
collector  Mariette.  He  referred  to  them  as  'half-figures  painted  in 
an  extremely  soft  manner  without  outlines,  and  all  in  hall  tints, 
by  Signor  Giuseppe  Nogari  a  naturalistic  painter  who  seeks  to 
emulate  the  Flemish  school  above  all  others.  One  of  these  two 
half-figures  represents  a  philosopher  and  the  other  a  miser...'.17 
Both  works  were  in  the  Gemaldegalerie  at  Dresden,  together  with 
three  others  which  Nogari  presumably  executed  at  the  same  time : 
an  old  woman  warming  her  hands  over  a  scaldino;  a  man  with 
spectacles  and  a  porte-crayon ;  and  a  head  of  St.  Peter. 

Through  Algarotti's  agency  Nogari  soon  obtained  another 
commission  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony. When  Francesco  I  D'Este 
sold  the  best  part  of  his  collection  to  the  Elector  in  1746,  he 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  given  a  good  copy  of  Correggio's 
La  Notte  which  was  included  in  the  sale  and  which  is  still  at 
Dresden.  Nogari  was  called  on  to  execute  this  copy  and  he  com- 
pleted it  in  six  months,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Francesco  I.  It  was 
warmly  praised,  and  in  1796  the  French  evidently  thought  it 
worth  stealing  and  sending  to  France.  But  after  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  it  was  returned  to  Modena  where  it  remains.18 

Nogari's  name  appears  once  again  on  the  account  books  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  in  1748,  when  he  was  paid  a  total  of  91 S  lire  for 
three  pictures  executed  at  Venice.  Two  are  described  as  scherz  i  di 
putti,  which  have  vanished,  and  the  other  was  a  small  history  piece 
of  Joseph  Interpreting  Dreams,  signed  and  dated  1747.  This  was  in 
the  Palazzo  Reale  in  Turin  until  the  last  war  but  cannot  now  be 
traced.  His  next  documented  work  was  an  altarpiece  of  the 
Miracle  of  S.  Giuseppe  da  Copertino  which  he  painted  for  the  church 
of  the  Frari  in  Venice  in  1 7  S  S  - 1 ''  This  large  and  somewhat  loosely 
composed  picture  is,  in  fact,  a  background  rather  than  an  altar- 
piece,  since  it  was  designed  to  surround  Alcssandro  Vittoria's 
vigorous  statue  of  St.  Jerome  which  inevitably  overpowers  it. 
It  is  one  of  Nogari's  weakest  works  and  its  prominent  position 
does  him  a  disservice,  since  it  amply  confirms  Zanctti's2"  conten- 
tion that  he  could  succeed  only  when  painting  heads.  Not  even 
the  most  fanatical  admirer  of  the  settecento  can  fail  to  regret  that  it 
replaced  Vittoria's  own  stucco  work  surround.  In  1756  Nogari's 
name  appears  among  the  foundation  members  of  the  Venetian 
academy  of  which  he  was  president  in  1762-3.  The  eagle-eyed 

15  For  a  full  account  of  Algarotti's  purchases  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony  see: 
Jahrbuch  des  Preusischen  Kunstsammlungen,  Vol.  LII,  193 1,  (Heiheft)  p.  59. 

16  A  copy  of  this  engraving  is  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 

17  Bottari-Ticozzi:  Raccolta  di  Letterc,  1822,  Vol.  VII,  p.  386. 

18  G.  Campori:  G/i  Artisti . . .  negli  Stati  Estensi,  1855,  p.  333. 

lu  Pictro  (iradenigo  (sec  Livan  op.  cit.  p.  18)  saw  this  work  on  the  16th  August.  In 
mentioning  it  he  remarks  that  Nogari's  brother  was  rector  of  S.  Agostino. 
20  A.  M.  Zanetti:  Delia  Pittura  Veneziana,  1771,  p.  435. 


diarist,  Pietro  Gradenigo,  noted  that  he  was  at  work  on  a  whole- 
length  portrait  of  the  young  Giovanni  Leoni,  the  Doge's  ballot 
drawer  in  1762,  but  unfortunately  this  picture  cannot  now  be 
traced.  Next  year  Gradenigo  recorded  Nogari's  death,  saying 
that  his  was  a  'gran  nome  nell  arte  della  Pittura'.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Frari. 

These  few  biographical  facts  and  this  handful  of  dated  paint- 
ings, most  of  which  were  executed  in  a  single  decade,  are  all  that 
the  student  of  Nogari  has  for  a  reconstruction  of  his  oeuvre.  Yet 
a  few  more  documented  but  undated  works  can  be  brought  to  his 
aid.  The  most  interesting  are  a  pair  of  paintings  representing 
Painting  and  Sculpture  (No.  5)  and  Poetry  and  Music  (No.  6)  which 
have  been  in  the  gallery  at  Cassel  since  1749  when  they  were 
mentioned  in  an  inventory.21  They  cannot  be  precisely  dated, 
but  their  obvious  affinities  with  the  sovraporte  panels  now  at 
Stupinigi  suggest  a  date  before  1743.  They  may  even  have  been 
painted  before  he  left  Venice  for  the  influence  of  Balcstra  is  strongly 
marked  and  the  figure  of  Sculpture  is  almost  a  copy  in  reverse  of 
his  [  'anity  in  a  picture  of  Wisdom  and  Vanity  at  Pommersfeldcn. 
Four  allegorical  pictures,  which  were  bought  by  the  German 
collector  Sigismund  Streit  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century  and  are 
now  in  the  Gcmalde-galcrie  at  Dahlem,  Berlin,22  arc  also  close  in 
style  to  the  set  of  four  sovraporte  panels  at  Stupinigi.  Indeed  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  continuation  of  the  series,  and  were 
presumably  painted  at  about  the  same  time.  Another  work  of 
which  Nogari's  authorship  is  certain  is  the  signed  altarpiece  of 
Christ  Giving  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter23  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bassano  del 
Grappa.  This  is  a  large  and  slightly  weak  composition  painted  in 
pastel  colours  among  which  a  rather  sickly  pale  green  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  head  of  St.  Peter  at  Dresden  might  almost  be 
taken  for  a  copy  of,  or  sketch  for,  part  of  this  work  which  may, 
therefore,  be  dated  around  1744. 

As  might  be  expected  of  an  artist  who  specialised  in  'character 
heads',  Nogari  occasionally  essayed  portraiture.  In  addition  to  the 
whole-length  of  the  ballot  drawer,  mentioned  above,  he  painted 
portraits  (now  lost)  of  Doge  Alvisc  Mocenigo  IV21  and  Giovanni 
Tomasso  Minadois.25  But  his  portrait  of  Alessandro  Zeno26  in 
the  Accadcmia  dci  Concordi  at  Rovigo,  unhappily  suggests  that 
the  talents  he  manifested  in  his  'character  heads'  deserted  him 
when  he  was  required  to  paint  a  likeness.  It  is  hard,  flat  and 
lifeless.27  He  seems  to  have  been  happier  when  executing  copies  of 
portraits  from  engravings  or  paintings,  such  as  those  which  were 
in  the  collection  of  Consul  Smith  and  are  now  at  Holyrood 
I  louse.2" 

On  the  basis  of  the  documented  works,  a  number  of  pictures 
may  be  attributed  to  Nogari.  With  the  exception  of  a  half-length 
of  the  Virgin,  formerly  given  to  the  school  of  Piazzetta  (Musco 
Civico  at  Vicenza),  which  is  identical  with  a  picture  engraved  in 

21  O.  Eisenmann:  Katalog  der  Konigtkhen  Gemalde-Galerie  zu  Cassel,  1888,  p.  315-6. 
Thieme-Becker  unaccountably  dates  these  works  1751-2. 

22  See  Peter  Rohrlach  in  Arte  Veneta,  1951,  p.  199. 

2:1  Inscribed  K  >Slil>H  NOGARI  Pt.  Mentioned  by  Lan/i  in  Storia  Pittorica  della 
Italia,  [795-6,  vol.  II,  p.  218. 

24  Engraved  by  J.  M.  Pitteri;  see  H.W.  Singer,  Atlgemeiner  Bildmiskatalog,  Nm. 
64551,  64552  and  64554. 

28  F.  Bartoli :  l.c  Pitture  Sculture  ed Architetture  .  .  .  di  Rovigo.  Venice,  1793,  p.  14,  and 
N.  Biscaccia,  L' Accadcmia  dci  Concordi  di  Rovigo,  Venice,  1846,  p.  63.  It  does  not 
however  appear  m  the  1953  guide  to  the  Academy. 
2,i  Bartoli  op.  cit.  p.  1  3. 

27  Prof.  R.  Longhi  has  reasonably  suggested  that  the  portrait  of  Doge  Giovanni 
Cornaro  it  Budapest,  attributed  to  Nogari  in  Thieme-Becker,  is  by  Antonio 
Bellucci;  see  A.  Pigler,  A  Rt'gi  Kcptar  Katalognsa  .  .  .  Budapest,  1954,  p.  403. 

28  See  the  list  of  Smith  pictures  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1913,  p.  161.  I  .1111 
grateful  to  Mr.  Oliver  Millar  for  telling  me  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  these 
w  orks.  The  portraits  represent  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  Jacopo  da  Pontc,  Rubens, 
V.mdyck  and  Carlo  Cignani.  Nogari  also  painted  a  copy  of  Vandyck's  portrait  of 
Inigo  Jones  for  Smith.  It  is  now  in  the  Banqueting  House, Whitehall,  London. 
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reverse  by  Felice  Polanzani,2'  all  these  fall  into  the  category  of 
'character  heads'  and  may  most  conveniently  be  considered  by 
subject. 

Another  engraving  after  Nogari  bv  Polanzani, :1"  showing  a 
chubby-cheeked  boy  holding  a  small  trumpet  in  his  left  hand, 
provides  evidence  for  the  attribution  of  three  similar  pictures 
which  are  painted  in  a  manner  wholly  characteristic  of  him.  One, 
m  the  Sarti  Collection  at  Bologna,  has  been  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Pallucchini"  w  ho  has  also  attributed  another,  in  the  Pala/zo 
Bianco  at  Genoa:'2,  to  Nogari.  But  the  most  attractive  is  the 
charming  portrait  in  the  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery33  (No.  9),  which 
was  sold  to  its  former  owner  as  a  work  by  Francesco  Guardi.  As 
these  heads  have  few  similarities  with  Nogari's  portrait  of  a  boy  in 
the  Galleria  Sabauda,  and  are  painted  in  a  far  creamier  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  works  he  sent  to  Dresden,  they  may  safely  be 
assigned  to  his  second  Venetian  period.  Another  painting  of  a 
boy,  which  is  connected  with  them,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Copen- 
hagen1" where  it  forms  a  pendant  to  the  head  of  a  girl  holding  a 
hen.  A  similar  picture  of  a  girl  clasping  a  dove  to  her  breast — to 
represent  Innocence — is  in  the  Accademia  dei  Concordi  at 
Rovigo  whence  it  passed  from  the  Silvestri  Collection  where 
it  was  ascribed  to  Nogari  in  the  late  eighteenth  century.35 

The  most  familiar  of  Nogari's  works  are  his  heads  of  old  men 
and  women  similar  to  those  he  painted  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
They  were  often  executed  in  pairs,  like  those  which  were  inclu- 
ded in  the  sale  of 'pictures  collected  by  Robert  and  James  Adam' 
at  Mr.  Prestage's  rooms  in  London  on  16th  February,  1765: 
'Nogari:  An  Old  Woman's  Head,  i-io  <  r  •  5 ;  26  Ditto.  An 
old  Man's  head  its  companion  1  •  10  1-5'.  Were  it  not  that 
many  such  works  were  probably  imported  into  England,  it  would 
be  tempting  to  associate  these  with  a  very  fine  pair  of  heads  at 
Ince  Blundell  Hall3"  (No.  10  &  1  1).  A  pair  that  was  originally  in 
Consul  Smith's  collection  in  Venice  is  now  at  Hampton  Court.37 
Another,  formerly  in  the  Silvestri  Collection,  is  in  the  Accademia 
dei  Concordi  at  Rovigo.38  Nogari  also  executed  similar  works  in 
pastel  such  as  those  in  the  Querini  Stampalia  gallery  at  Venice3" 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a  master  of  this  medium. 

29  Sec  G.  Fasolo,  Guida  del  Museo  Civico  di  I  'icenza,  1940,  p.  1 16  and  Alinari  photo- 
graph No.  44476.  The  engraving  is  inscribed  Joseph  Nogari  pinx.  Felix  Polanzani  del 
ei  sculp.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 

;,°  Signed  as  that  mentioned  above.  A  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  inscrip- 
tion records  that  the  original  painting  belonged  to  Antonius  Civran. 

31  Riuista  di  Venezia,  loc.  cit. 

32  Oral  attribution  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Podcsta. 

33  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery,  Catalogue  of  Paintings  Pt.  I,  1954,  p.  53. 

34  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen:  Catalogue  of  Old  Foreign  Paintings, 
1951,  p.  235-6.  Attributed  tentatively  to  Piazzctta  with  Maggiotto's  name  as  an 
alternative.  It  is  pointed  out  that  they  are  similar  to  a  pair  of  works  ascribed  to 
Nogari  in  the  Prima  Mostra  d' Arte  antica  delle  raccolte  private  veneziane,  1947, 
No.  102. 

35  Bartoli,  op.  cit.  p.  243-4. 

36  Noted  by  Waagen  (Art  Treasure  in  Great  Britain.  1 S 54,  vol.  Ill,  p.  248)  who  calls 
them  'two  very  good  pictures  of  this  late  Venetian  master'.  He  also  mentions  a 
female  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Richard  Ford  (Vol.  II,  p.  224).  Mr.  Brinsley 
Ford  has  kindly  informed  me  that  this  work  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  1  5th  October, 
1947,  Lot  79.  It  cannot  now  be  traced. 

37  Burlington  Magazine.  1913,  p.  161.  The  man.  who  is  bearded,  is  dressed  in  six- 
teenth-century costume  and  is  rather  younger  than  usual. 

38  Bartoli,  op.  til.  p.  255.  He  also  records  (p.  250)  a  Magdalen  by  Nogari  in  the  Silvestri 
Collection,  now  in  the  Accademia  dei  Concordi,  a  half  length  of  St.  Peter  and  a 
St.  John  in  the  Muttoni  Collection,  Rovigo  (p.  217).  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
these. 

39  G.  Lorenzetti:  Venezia  e  il  suo  estuario,  1956,  p.  68 1.  A  pencil  drawing  of  the 
same  old  woman  is  in  the  Witt  Collection  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art,  London. 
But  this  may  well  have  been  copied  after  Nogari  by  an  engraver  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  his  draughtsmanship.  R.  Pallucchini  (op.  cit.) 
has,  with  great  probability,  attributed  several  drawings  at  Modena  to  Nogari. 


To  the  many  paintings  of  old  men  and  women  ascribed  to 
Nogari  in  the  biographical  dictionaries40  wc  may  add  two  further 
examples.  As  Professor  Fiocco  recently  pointed  out,41  the  head  of 
an  old  woman  with  a  walking  stick  in  the  Accademia  Carrara  in 
Bergamo  is  not  by  Benedetto  Nazzari,  but  by  'the  much  better 
Nogari'.  We  may  also  attribute  to  him  a  portrait  of  the  same  old 
crone,  in  a  slightly  different  attitude  (No.  12)  labelled  Balthasar 
Denner, 12  in  the  Museo  Stibbert  at  Florence.  This  little  picture 
which  has  none  of  Denner' s  frosty  precision  and  parchmenty 
texture,  is  characteristic  of  Nogari  for  its  free  handling  and  rich 
brown  and  green  colour  scheme.  The  fact  that  these  pictures  were 
former])'  ascribed  to  the  Bcrgamasquc  Benedetto  Nazzari  and  the 
German  Denner  is  not  surprising,  since  both  of  these  artists 
executed  imaginary  portraits  of  old  people.  Denner,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  specialised  in  this  type  of  work  as  much  as  Nogari, 
presumably  to  satisfy  a  vogue  which  was  as  popular  in  Germany 
as  in  Venice. 

No  doubt  Algarotti  had  such  paintings  by  Nogari  in  mind 
when  he  stated  that  he  sought  to  imitate  the  Flemish  school  (by 
which  he  probably  meant  both  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools). 
Some  of  them  have  actually  passed  under  the  names  of  Dutch 
artists.43  Pictures  like  those  at  Ince  Blundell  (Nos.  10  &  1 1)  reveal 
the  unmistakable  influence  of  Rembrandt,  whose  portraits  of 
old  men  and  women  were  as  popular  in  Italy  as  elsewhere.  It  was 
therefore  natural  that  artists  like  Nogari  and  Benedetto  Nazzari44 
should  have  turned  to  him  for  inspiration  when  they  wished  to 
satisfy  a  vogue  for  this  specialised  genre — a  vogue  which  was 
catered  for  in  France  by  such  eminent  painters  as  Fragonard. 

Rembrandt  was  also  admired  for  his  heads  of  Orientals,  of 
which  etchings  were  easily  available  even  if  none  of  the  paintings 
was  in  Italy:  and  these  were  imitated  not  only  by  Nogari45  but 
also  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  and  G.  D.  Tiepolo.  Indeed,  G.  B.  Ticpolo 
was  not  above  borrowing  whole  figures  of  Jews  and  Orientals 
from  Rembrandt's  etchings  for  inclusion  in  his  religious  paintings 
where  they  are  transfigured  by  his  wit  and  wholly  Venetian 
elegance.  But  Rembrandt's  influence  on  Venetian  painters  of  this 
period  was  not  confined  to  iconographical  motifs.  As  Zanotti 
pointed  out  in  t 739,4B  G.  M.  Crespi  had  profited  from  a  study  of 

40  The  list  in  Thieme-Becker  may  be  supplemented  by  that  in  Benezit:  Dictiounaire 
iles  Peintres  etc.  Paris,  1953,  Vol.  VI,  p.  375.  In  addition,  there  are  heads  of  old  men  at 
Los  Angeles,  Padua,  and  Modena  (this  weak  work  may  be  a  copy).  A  fine  head  of 
an  old  woman  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Accademia  at  Venice,  See  Bolletino 
d'Arte,  1954,  p.  364. 

41  Arte  I  'eneta,  1955,  p.  270.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Mostra  di  Fra 
Galgario,  Bergamo,  1955,  pi.  58. 

42  Museo  Stibbert,  No.  4089. 

43  The  head  of  an  old  man  at  Los  Angeles  was  formerly  attributed  to  Aert  de 
Gelder.  See  P.  Wescher,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Paintings  .  .  . 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum,  p.  56,  No.  S4-  A  version  of  Nogari's  Scholar  at  Dresden 
was  included  in  the  Wanamaker  Sale,  New  York  (28th  March,  1935,  Lot  51),  with 
certificated  attribution  to  Gerard  Dou. 

44  Rembrandt's  influence  on  Venetian  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
briefly  discussed  by  C.  Ricci  in  Rembrandt  in  Italia,  1918,  p.  101  fF.  F.  M.  Tassi  in 
I  'ite  di  Pitiori  scultori  e  architetti  bergamaschi,  Bergamo,  1793,  vol.  II,  p.  93,  states  that 
Nazzari  attempted  to  imitate  Rembrandt. 

45  Rembrandt's  portrait  of  a  young  man  in  a  turban,  which  was  in  Smith's 
collection  and  is  now  at  Windsor  Castle  (Bredius  142),  can  hardly  be  called  an 
oriental  head.  An  oriental  head  which  appears  to  be  by  Nogari  is  in  the  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan  (see:  Arte  Veneta,  [951  p.  195).  The  beturbaned  man  with  a  terrestrial 
globe,  which  was  in  the  von  Hagendorn  Collection  (see  note  5  above),  may  loosely 
be  classified  as  oriental.  It  has  similarities  with  a  painting  in  the  CV  Rezzonico  at 
Venice  (sec  G.  Lorcnze  Hi:  Ca  Rezzonico,  1936,  pi.  29.)  which  it  is  tempting  to 
attribute  to  Nogari  tentatively.  A  head  of  a  Turk  by  Nogari  was  included  in  the 
sale  of  works  collected  by  Robert  and  James  Adam  in  1765  (cited  above)  and 
several  'Heads  of  Orientals'  by  him  were  included  in  an  exhibition  held  at  the 
Saloon  of  Fine  Arts  in  London  in  1818.  Engravings  of  them  are  in  the  catalogue. 
Such  works  may  now  perhaps  be  found  masquerading  under  the  names  of  G.  D.  if 
not  G.  B.  Tiepolo. 

46  Zanotti,  Storia  dell'  Accademia  Clementina,  Bologna,  1739,  vol.  II,  p.  70.  Crespi  and 
later,  Piazzctta  were,  of  course,  also  influenced  by  Guercino  whom  Algarotti  called 
the  Rembrandt  of  Italy. 
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t  A  as. 
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7.  Giuseppe  Nogari;  'The  Pipe-Smoker'  and  8.  'Head  of  a  Girl',  painted  in 
1739;  Galleria  Sabauda,  Turin. 


9.  'Head  of  a  Boy',  51  40  5  cm.  formerly  ascribed  to  the  School  of 
Piazzetta  and  here  attributed  to  Giuseppe  Nogari.  Temple  Newsam  House, 
Leeds. 


10.  Giuseppe  Nogari:  'Head  of  an  Old  Woman',  II.  'Head  of  an  Old  Man', 
Ince  Blundell  Hall. 


12.  'Head  of  An  Old  Woman',  56  46  cm.  formerly  ascribed  to  B.  Denner 
and  here  attributed  to  Giuseppe  Nogari;  Museo  Stibbert,  Florence. 


Rembrandt  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  his  influence 
should  appear  also  in  the  more  dramatic  works  of  his  pupil, 
Piazzetta.  Furthermore,  Venetian  painters  of  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  studying  Rembrandt  in 
Consul  Smith's  collection47  which  contained  ten  pictures  ascribed 
to  him,  six  of  which  seem  to  have  been  genuine.  One  may  suggest, 
perhaps,  that  Smith,  who  patronised  both  Nogari  and  Benedetto 
Nazzari,  directed  their  attention  to  these  works. 

Giuseppe  Nogari  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  great  artist.  Yet  he 
unquestionably  emerges  as  a  minor  figure  of  considerable  interest 
and  high  accomplishment  within  his  narrow  range.  His  place  in 
the  Venetian  school  is  a  little  difficult  to  define;  for  although  he 


47  For  the  list  of  Smith's  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  see  A.  Blunt  and  E.  Croft- 
Murray,  Venetian  Drawings  at  Windsor  Castle,  1957,  p.  20. 


has  usually  been  described  as  a  follower  of  Piazzetta,  his  best 
works  could  never  be  confused  with  those  of  Piazzetta,  and  most 
of  them  are  closer  to  other  artists.  His  decorative  paintings  in 
Turin  are  reminiscent  of  Balestra.  His  pastel  portraits  might 
almost  be  taken  for  the  work  of  Rosalba.  His  heads  of  boys  and 
girls  have  similarities  with  the  work  of  the  Guardi  family.  And 
some  of  his  heads  of  old  people  have  been  attributed  to  followers 
of  Rembrandt.  Indeed,  his  similarities  with  Piazzetta  are  probably 
no  more  than  casual  derivations  from  a  joint  source.  Though 
eminently  Venetian,  he  stands  in  a  somewhat  isolated  position 
outside  the  main  artistic  currents  of  his  day.  He  founded  no  school 
—his  only  recorded  pupil  was  Alessandro  Longhi  who  derived 
more  inspiration  from  his  own  father — and  his  younger  contem- 
porary who  painted  'character  heads',  Pietro  Rotari,  owes  noth- 
ing to  him. 
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Bianco  Di  Faenza: 

The  Development  of  White  Maiolica 

BY  GIUSEPPE  LIVERANI 


TH  E  city  of  Faenza  is  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  history 
of  Italian  maiolica,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  its  wares 
but  also  for  the  duration  of  its  activity.  Documents  prove  that  a 
flourishing  pottery  existed  here  as  early  as  1142.  Yet  Faentine 
maiolica  did  not  come  into  prominence  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  severe  style  of  decoration  was  first  developed.  This 
was  superseded,  some  hundred  years  later,  by  the  early  istoriato  or 
pic  torial  narrative  style.  Then,  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  came 
the  invention  of  bianco  di  Faenza,  or  white  ware,  and  the  diffusion 
of  the  compendiario  or  'sketchy'  decorative  style. 

Within  half  a  century,  the  istoriato  style  of  Faenza  had  spread  to 
Tuscany,  Umbria  and,  more  notably,  the  Marches,  where  it  was 
perfected  at  Casteldurante,  Urbino,  and  Pcsaro  by  such  masters  as 
Zoan  Maria,  Nicola  Pcllipario,  Guido  Durantino,  Francesco 
Xanto  Avelli  and  Orazio  Fontana.  This  Marchigan  style 
exerted  a  wide  influence  which  extended  through  Liguria  to 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  eventually  returned  to  Faenza 
itself  where  its  influence  was  felt  in  the  workshops  of  such  masters 
as  Virgiliotto,  Francesco  Mezzarisa  and  a  certain  Baldassare 
Manara.  Put  a  change  of  taste  soon  became  apparent,  and  in 
competition  with  the  new  more  colourful  and  freer  designs 
developed  by  Maestro  Giorgio  at  Gubbio  and  Maestro  Domeni- 
co  at  Venice,  the  master  craftsmen  of  Faenza  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  now  unfashionable  istoriato  style.  They  may  have 
derived  inspiration  from  beyond  the  Alps  and  from  the  engrav- 
ings of  Parmegianino  and  his  school  to  create  the  compendiario  style 
in  which  the  designs  are  sketchily  drawn  with  remarkable 
economy  of  line,  in  blue  and  orange-yellow,  and  are  strongly 
reminiscent  of  late  classical  Roman  paintings.  At  first,  the  wares 
were  decorated  with  elaborate  scenes,  but  simpler  subjects  were 
soon  preferred — a  cherub,  a  saint,  a  female  figure,  a  classical  bust 
or  an  emblem  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  with  a  delicate  vine 
trailing  round  the  rim  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  left  free. 
In  shape  the  vessels  were  often  made  in  emulation  of  the  elaborate 
patterns  used  by  silversmiths  and  bronze-founders,  with  baccella- 
ture,  bosses,  openwork,  moulded  bases  and  necks,  handles  in  the 
form  of  entwined  figures,  spouts  issuing  from  winged  masks,  and 
so  on. 

The  importance  given  to  the  shape  and  new  colour  harmonies 
of  the  decoration,  prompted  the  search  for  a  glaze  which  would 
render  the  smooth  or  modelled  surface  more  conspicuous  and,  by 
its  intense  whiteness  and  glassy  quality,  add  brightness  to  the 
sober  hues.  The  new  glaze  which  was  discovered,  rapidly  became 
famous  as  bianco  di  Faenza.  It  is  characterized  by  its  intense  opacity, 
a  milky  appearance  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  tin  in  its  composi- 
tion and  great  hardness  and  thickness. 

This  new  glaze  first  appeared  in  the  workshops  of  Faenza 
shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  February, 
1540,  Maestro  Francesco  Mezzarisa  had  a  contrac  t  drawn  up  by 
his  legal  adviser,  Battista  Severoli,  by  which  he  took  into  his 
employ  for  five  years  Maestro  Pietro  Zambalini  of  Faenza,  to 
make  'white  ware'  for  his  workshop,  while  Zambalini  pledged 
himself  not  to  do  such  work  for  anyone  else  without  permission. 
In  November,  1543,  Mezzarisa,  together  with  a  certain  Maestro 
Antonio  Avezzuti,  undertook  to  make,  among  other  things. 
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'roundels  and  plates  of  white  ware'  for  export  to  Genoa.  In 
September,    1545,    Mezzarisa   himself  undertook   to  supply 
Domenico  Pirotti  with  salt-cellars,  bowls,  cups  and  square  panels  I 
of  'white  ware',  and  other  objects  adorned  with  heraldic  devices.  I 

Piccolpasso,  writing  before  1556,  attributed  the  invention  of  I 
milky  white  tin  glaze  to  the  workshops  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  1 
Ferrara — a  statement  which  would  seem  strange  if  we  did  not  I 
know  that  Cotignola,  in  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  was  only  a  few  I 
miles  from  Faenza  and  had  a  flourishing  ceramic  industry.  Thus  he  I 
bore  witness  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  name  bianco  faentino  in  I 
his  own  time.  A  large  pharmacy  jar  in  the  Museum  at  Faenza, 
made  by  Antonio  Romanino  Cimatti  in  Francesco  Mezzarisa's  II 
workshop,  bears  the  date  1556  (No.  1) ;  an  inventory  of  Virgiliotto  I 
Calamelli's  shop,  dated  17th  December,  1556,  proves  the  exist-  I 
ence  of  a  great  deal  of  white  ware  di  forma,  i.e.  moulded  or  thrown  I 
on  the  wheel,  as  well  as  credenze,  or  table  ware.  So  far  we  have  no 
earlier  dating  than  this.  But  Piccolpasso's  text,  testifying  to  the 
use  of  the  name,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  method  of  working  ' 
had  been  adopted  somewhat  earlier. 

Moulded  cups  (known  as  crespine)  jugs  and  plates  bear  the  well- 
known  mark  of  the  workshop  of  the  renowned  Maestro  Virgili- 
otto Calamelli,  which  is  found  on  objects  with  polychrome 
stories',  treated  traditionally,  as  well  as  on  others  with  heraldic 


I.  Large  pharmacy  jar  of  Faenza  maiolica  decorated  in  'compendiario' 
style.  Painted  by  Antonio  Romanino  Cimatti  in  the  workshop  of 
Francesco  Mezzarisa  in  1556.  All  the  subjects  reproduced  in  this  article 
are  in  the  International  Museum  of  Ceramics,  Faenza. 


2.  'Crespina',  round  dish  on  foot,  with  female  figure  painted  in  blue, 
yellow  and  orange.  Faenza  c.  1560. 


3.  Open-work  fruit  dish  in  'white  ware',  with  a  Cupid  in  the  centre. 
Faenza  c.  1570. 


4.  'Crespina'  with  Cupid  and  radiating  panels  decorated  in  blue.  Faenza, 
c.  1570. 

achievements,  and  on  those  with  compendiario  decoration  .We  find 
it  also  on  wares  from  the  workshop  of  Francesco  Pvisino,  (or 
Mezzarisa)  a  noted  master  potter  who,  like  Virgiliotto,  worked 
in  both  styles.  All  these  wares  bear  witness  to  the  period  when  the 
new  method  was  introduced.  Documents  prove  that  Mezzarisa, 
or  rather  his  workshop,  was  active  from  1527 — 15X7:  the  work- 
shop of  Virgiliotto  Calamelli  flourished  from  1 53 1 — 1 563  and  con- 
tinued its  work  after  the  master's  death  in  1570.  Contemporary 
with  these  two  is  Leonardo  Bettisi— 'Don  Pino',  as  he  is  often 
called  in  the  old  documents — who  died  about  1 589.  He  carried  on 
Virgiliotto's  workshop  after  1570,  renting  it  from  the  widow, 
Elisabetta  Dalle  Pallc.  Earlier  and  later  flourished  the  workshops  of 
Domenico  Pirotti,  perhaps  a  member  of  the  Pirotti  family 
famous  for  its  intense  activity  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
those  of  the  Manara  brothers,  of  the  Viani,  the  Dalle  Palle,  the 
Marchctti,  the  Corona,  the  Dal  Pane,  and  others  whose  works 
have  not  been  identified. 

Some  Faenza  craftsmen  carried  this  new  method  beyond  their 
city  walls;  Tommaso  Scaldamazza  transferred  his  workshop  to 
Mantua  in  1552;  Gian  Battista  mewed  to  Verona  in  [563,  and 
left  his  mark  on  a  pktc  bearing  a  scene  in  the  compendiario  style 
showing  the  'Family  of  Darius  before  Alexander',  now  in  the 
Berney  Collection  at  Bracon  I  Fall,  Norfolk;  Vincenzo  and  Bene- 


detto Gabcllotto  migrated  to  Venice  about  1 S74;  Piero  del  Faenza 
to  Deruta  in  [578;  and  certain  master  potters  whose  names  are  as 
yet  unknown  went  to  Castelli  d'Abruzzo  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  Turin  there  was  a  Faentine  painter- 
sculptor,  Alessandro  Ardenti,  who  worked  at  Court,  first  for 
Emanuele  Filiberto  and  later  for  Carlo  Emanuele  [,  and  who  may 
have  induced  craftsmen  to  leave  Faenza  for  Turin.  We  hear  of 
others  at  Parma  and  in  Liguria.  In  Liguria  they  were  found  mostly 
at  Genoa,  Savona  and  Albisola,  which  were  halting  places  for 
those  who  awaited  the  opportunity  to  pass  into  France  or  Spain. 
In  the  work  done  in  these  centres,  which  shows  signs  of  the 
influence  of  Strozzi's  paintings,  we  find  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing local  development  of  the  compendiario  painting;  a  develop- 
ment which,  starting  with  forms  and  ornamentation  of  markedly 
Faentine  inspiration,  gave  rise  on  the  one  hand  to  bizarre  fanta- 
sies in  polychrome  splashes,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  rich 
compositions  of  the  Guidobono  artists  in  whose  work  the  exotic 
blues  were  closely  allied  to  an  extremely  delicate  glaze. 

Outside  Italy,  Domenico  Tardessir  and  Giuliano  Gambin,  both 
natives  of  Faenza,  established  themselves  in  Lyons  and  in  1574 
obtained  a  contract  which,  as  it  was  granted  before  the  expiry  of 
that  already  conceded  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  to  Francesco 
Pesaro,  leads  to  the  deduction  that  it  refers  to  wares  decorated  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  the  traditional  polychrome 
istoriato.  At  Le  Croisic,  also  in  France,  the  late  Dr.  Chompret  has 
drawn  our  attention  to  a  series  of  baccellati  trays  in  white  ware, 
with  scanty  ornamentation  obviously  of  the  compendiario  style. 
In  Holland  the  white  ware  shows  a  formal  affinity  with  that  found 
at  Le  Croisic,  and  also  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Faentine  tin  glaze.  From  I  lolland  it  was  only  a  short 
step  to  England. 

In  Bohemia,  Transylvania  and  Moravia  the  diffusion  of  the 
compendiario  style  was  facilitated  by  the  activities  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  Faenza  had  become  a  hot-bed  of  heresy;  for 
continual  contacts  with  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  countries  such  as 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  led  to  the  introduction  of  heretical 
ideas  among  the  potters  who  were  the  most  exposed  to  this 
influence.  The  Inquisition  had  a  very  vigorous  Court  .it  Faenza 
and  imposed  severe  penalties,  often  that  of  death.  To  escape  this 
danger  suspects  fled  for  safety  to  friendly  countries,  some  migrat- 
ing to  Southern  and  Central  Europe  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  Anabaptist  sects  to  whom  the  maiolica  potters  taught  their 
art.  The  habaner  wares  of  the  late  sixteenth  c  entury,  for  example, 
reveal  markedly  Faentine  forms. 
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5.  Pharmacy  spouted  jar  with  representation  of 
Last  Supper,  painted  in  blue,  yellow-orange,  dull 
green  and  manganese  purple.  Faenza  1570-1580. 

6.  One  of  a  pair  of 'baluster'  vases,  decorated 
with  flowering  sprays,  animals  and  an  angel. 
Faenza,  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

7.  A  square  tray,  with  Virgin  and  Child  painted 
by  Battista  Mazzanti  at  Faenza,  1602. 

8.  One  of  a  pair  of  Ornamental  open-work 
pyramids,  decorated  with  a  coat  of  arms.  Faenza, 
before  1635. 


9.  Large  plate,  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Pope 
Clement  X,  prelates  and  Princes.  Faenza  1670- 
1676. 

10.  Back  of  a  'crespina'  with  the  trademark  of  the 
workshop  of  Maestro  Virgiliotto  Calamelli  in 
Faenza. 


A  hi- 
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Although  halt  a  century  of  intense  activity  did  not  diminish  the 
vigour  of  this  type  of  ware,  it  could  not  remain  untouched  by  the 
vagaries  of  taste.  The  compendiario  style  began  as  a  reaction  to  the 
exaggerations  of  the  istoriato  manner  and  its  hackneyed  tonus,  for 
which  it  substituted  simple  but  lively  compositions  painted  on  an 
otherwise  blank  ground.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  ot  the  seventeenth  the  style  seemed  to  be  launched 
upon  two  separate  streams,  which  were  to  remain  vigorous  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  these  fashions  shows  a  return  to  over  elaborate  orna- 
mentation, while  in  the  other  the  ornament  entirely  disappears  or 
is  restricted  to  a  small  heraldic  shield,  usually  found  only  on  the 
rim  of  the  plate,  or  to  the  initials  of  the  owner.  On  mural  panels 
religious  tigures  often  replace  the  mythological  scenes  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and,  like  these,  cover  the  whole  surface,  while 
the  range  of  colour  is  expanded  by  using,  together  with  the 
fundamental  colours  (blue-grey  and  yellow-orange)  manganese 
brown  and  sometimes  a  dull  green  for  the  outlines.  The  drawing 
and  shading  still  remain  true  to  the  compendiario  style.  This  manner 
is  also  found  in  humbler  wares  such  as  mural  panels  with  a  rough 
clay  slip  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  tin  glaze. 

Among  the  designers  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  Battista 
Mazzanti  (who  worked  in  his  own  workshop  and  in  that  of  a 
cousin  of  the  same  name),  Stefano  Galamini,  and  Francesco 
Cavina,  who  may  be  indicated  by  the  initials  F.C.  found  on 
certain  panels  made  in  Francesco  Vicchi's  shop,  which  later 
belonged  to  him  and  to  the  Giorgioni,  and  finally  passed  by 
inheritance  into  the  possession  of  Artemisia  Tonducci  Cavina 

i 

Grossi.  Towards  the  end  of  1693,  when  its  activity  was  almost 
at  a  standstill,  it  was  ceded  to  Count  Annibale  Carlo  Ferniani 
and  his  successors  who  maintained  it  for  two  centuries  more. 

The  religious  scenes  are  enlivened  with  an  ornamentation  in 
the  form  of  trailing  vines  and  sprays  of  leaves  and  flowers 
especially  daisies — interspersed  with  insects,  birds  and  feline 
creatures  etc.,  which  derive  from  the  classical  grotesques  and  from 
the  florid  Oriental  patterns  which  had  crept  in  through  I  lolland, 
Spain  and  Liguria.  This  ornamentation  is  most  frequently  used  on 
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pharmacy  jars,  to  frame  the  devices  painted  on  them — The  Three 
Crosses,  John  the  Baptist  Beheaded,  etc. — but  it  also  appears  alone. 

Contrasting  with  this  return  to  the  elaborate  pictorial  style 
there  was,  as  has  already  been  said,  some  maiolica  ware  which  was 
completely  white,  or  almost  so.  In  these,  of  course,  the  form 
assumes  primary  importance,  betraying  the  potter's  craving  for 
extravagant  virtuosity:  plates  and  dishes  of  exceptional  size,  some 
nearly  two  feet  111  diameter,  are  found  together  with  fluted  shells; 
there  are  cylindrical  or  piriform  vases  with  handles  fashioned  like 
sphinxes  or  harpies  and  bases  like  lion's  feet;  square  cooling  jars 
divided  into  compartments  with  monsters  mouldedatthecorners; 
inkstands  in  the  form  ot  caskets  with  or  without  a  recumbent 
female  figure  or  knight,  etc.;  salt  cellars  shaped  like  little  caskets, 
boats  or  shells  adorned  with  dolphins;  candlesticks  with  elaborate 
mouldings;  hanging  lamps,  cages  and  obelisks  as  well  as  delicately 
pierced  fruit  dishes;  ewers  and  basins;  and  busts  and  figures  which 
seem  to  be  of  no  practical  use.  The  only  mark  on  the  white 
pottery  is  an  heraldic  shield  or  (especially  when  forming  part  of  a 
nun's  dowry)  the  owner's  initials,  sometimes  with  the  date, 
adorned  with  a  spray  of  flowers  abewe  and  below.  This  was 
painted  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  in  the  new  combination  ot 
colours:  blue  and  manganese  purple. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  last  specimens 
of  the  white  ware  of  Faenza  were  enriched  with  a  narrow  band  ot 
corbel-like  ornament,  painted  in  blue  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
dish,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  vase,  around  the  base  and  mouth,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  pearly  quality  ot  the  glaze.  The  same 
edging,  in  the  classical  yellow  and  orange,  is  used  to  finish  off 
pieces  which  have  in  their  centre  polychrome  scenes  painted  by 
an  unknown  artist  who  took  a  delight  in  daubing  colour,  and 
whom  we  may  call  'the  Master  ot  1740'.  This  painter,  without 
entirely  discarding  the  principles  of  the  compendiario  style,  breath- 
ed new  life  into  old  outworn  forms,  introducing  new  ideas  of 
form  and  colour  which  show  that  he  was,  though  so  far  removed 
from  him  111  time,  a  studious  admirer  of  El  Greco.  The  history  of 
the  compendiario,  or  white  ware  ot  Faenza,  comes  to  .111  end  with 
the  work  of  this  artist,  after  nearly  two  centuries  ot  life. 
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REPORT  FROM  VENICE 

Jacopo 
Bassano 


BY  HUGH  HONOUR 

THE  Mostra  di  Jacopo  Bassano  held  at  Venice  this  summer 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  of 
biennial  exhibitions  which  began  in  1934.  Although  it  contained 
no  pictures  to  compare  with  the  greatest  shown  at  the  Giorgione 
exhibition  two  years  ago,  it  was,  as  a  whole,  more  instructive 
and  pleasurable,  for  it  illuminated  the  career  of  a  painter  who  is 
too  little  regarded  outside  the  Veneto.  The  hundred  paintings 
and  thirty-one  drawings  were  admirably  selected  to  illustrate  all 
aspects  of  Bassano's  genius.  His  artistic  personality  was,  for  the 
first  time,  clearly  defined,  and  his  oeuvre  isolated  from  that  ofhis 
four  derivative  sons. 

A  great  discovery  of  this  exhibition  was  the  large  Pastoral 
Scene  (No.  2)  which,  despite  an  unconvincing  suggestion  that  it 
represents  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  has  a  good  claim  to  be  the 
earliest  rustic  genre  picture  of  the  Renaissance.  But  this  noble 
composition  is  not  important  solely  as  an  artistic  phenomenon. 
Exquisitely  painted  in  Bassano's  favourite  autumnal  colour- 
scheme,  it  is  a  deeply  moving  work  which  has  a  trulv  classical 
elegiac  quality  recalling  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  Other  unpub- 
lished pictures  include  a  Soli  Me  Tangere  of  about  1550,  in  the 
Parish  Church  at  Onara;  a  somewhat  peremptory  bozzetto  of  Sr. 
Paul  Preaching,  in  the  collection  of  the  distinguished  painter 
Giorgio  Morandi;  a  signed  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John  (No. 
4)  in  the  Contini-Bonacossi  Collection ;  and  a  fine  little  Deposition 
from  the  Marquess  of  Landsdown's  Collection.  Among  the  hand- 
ful of  doubtful  works  were  the  little  Adoration  of  the  Magi  from 
Princeton,  which  seemed  to  be  wholly  by  Leandro  Bassano; 
a  St.  Jerome  in  the  Suardo  Collection,  which  looked  verv  weak 
beside  Bassano's  autograph  renderings  of  this  figure  (at  Munich 
and  111  the  large  Crucifixion  at  Treviso);  and  the  excellent  double 
portrait  from  the  Cook  Collection  which  seemed  nearer  to 
Paolo  Veronese. 

Jacopo  da  Ponte,  called  Bassano  (c.  1515- 1592)  was  born  at 
Bassano  del  Grappa,  a  little  town  in  the  foothills  of  the  Dolomites 
some  forty  miles  north-west  of  Venice,  where  he  spent  most  of 
his  life.  He  began  his  artistic  career  between  1534  and  1536  with 
a  series  of  clumsy  decorations  for  the  Palazzo  Pretorio  of  his 
native  town  which  betray  the  influence  of  his  master,  Bonifazio 
Veronese.  The  influence  of  Titian,  Francesco  Vecellio  and 
Pordenone  are  also  notable  in  his  early  works,  but  bv  the  1540's 
he  had  developed  a  sophisticated  Mannerist  style  which  is 
apparent  in  The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (No.  3),  the  two 
versions  of  The  Good  Samaritan  (at  Rome  and  Hampton  Court), 
and  the  first  of  the  Nativities  for  which  he  is  best  known.  In  these 
years  his  works  show  occasional  affinities  with  El  Greco;  and 
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some  of  them  have  been  attributed  to  tins  more  fashionable 
master.  Bassano  had  perhaps  influenced  El  Greco,  about  whose 
Venetian  years  we  know  so  very  little.  Yet  it  is  more  probable 
that  both  artists  were  following  similar  paths  and  favouring 
similar  models  at  the  same  time.  Gradually  shedding  the  more 
outrageous  mannerisms  of  this  period,  Bassano  later  developed 
a  more  placid  style,  and  towards  the  end  ofhis  life  worked  with 
a  freedom  paralleled  only  in  the  last  paintings  of  Titian. 

A  Venetian  of  the  mainland  rather  than  the  Lagoon,  Bassano 
never  lost  touch  with  the  artistic  developments  of  Venice,  but 
he  translated  the  mondaine  styles  of  the  capital  into  a  rustic 
idiom.  Whilst  sharing  the  Venetian  love  for  rich  textiles,  glowing 
colours  and  subtle  effects  of  light,  he  remained  immune  to  the 
more  sophisticated  charms  of  the  city.  The  skill  which  Titian, 
Tintoretto  and  Veronese  applied  to  the  sensuous  treatment  of 
gaudy  brocades  and  satins,  he  gave  to  the  depiction  of  coarse 
home-spuns  and  the  pelts  of  farm  animals.  Whereas  thev  seem 
to  have  chosen  their  colours  from  the  jeweller's  or  silk  merchant's 
stock,  he  took  his  palette  from  the  mellow  autumnal  countryside. 
His  vision  was  as  direct  as  that  of  the  peasants  whose  sun- 
scorched  limbs  he  loved  to  paint,  and  there  is  nothing  subjective 
about  his  delightful  landscape  backgrounds  which  are  as  fresh  as 
the  breeze  that  plays  round  his  native  Monte  Grappa.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  rustic  oenre  was  his  great  achievement,  but  he  could  also 
paint  works  as  full  of  mystical  solemnity  as  the  great  Holy  Tritiity 
at  Angarano,  as  dramatic  as  the  Deposition  in  S.  Maria  in  Vanzo 
at  Padua,  or  as  richly  sensuous  as  the  Diana  and  Acteon  (No.  r). 
Furthermore,  his  few  portraits,  notably  that  of  an  unidentified 
man  in  the  Kress  Collection,  approach  the  psychological  pene- 
tration of  Lorenzo  Lotto.  Never  rising  to  the  supreme  heights 
of  Titian,  Tintoretto  or  Veronese,  Jacopo  Bassano  is,  like  Monte 
Grappa,  a  high  peak  of  the  secondary  range. 

1.  Jacopo  Bassano.  The  city  of  Bassano  and  Monte  Grappa,  a  detail  from 
'The  Holy  Trinity',  c.  1545.  Lent  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Angarano. 

2.  Jacopo  Bassano.  'Pastoral  Scene',  141  -  131  cm.,  c.  1562?  From  the 
collection  of  Baron  von  Thyssen,  Lugano. 

3.  Jacopo  Bassano.  'The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist',  132  127  cm., 
c.  1550.  The  Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen. 

4.  Jacopo  Bassano.  'Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John',  75  78  cm.,  c.  1567. 
From  the  Contini  Bonacossi  Collection,  Florence. 

5.  Jacopo  Bassano:  Detail  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana  from  'Diana  and  Acteon'. 
Charles  H.  and  Mary  F.  S.  Worcester  Collection,  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago. 

6.  Jacopo  Bassano.  'Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden',  75  108  cm. 
From  the  collection  of  Prince  Doria-Pamphili,  Rome. 
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A  Madonna  Relief  by  Michele 


1.  A  hitherto  unrecorded  clay  relief  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned,  c.1430  40, 
in  the  possession  of  Julius  Bohler,  Munich. 
The  stylistic  connection  between  this  type 
of  Madonna  and  those  produced  by  the 
Michele  workshop  is  the  subject  of  this 
short  article  by  Dr.  Steingraber. 

2.  From  the  same  workshop,  too,  comes 
this  standing  Madonna,  c.1430  40,  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale,  Florence.  One  point  of 
comparison  between  these  two  subjects 

is  the  characteristically  large  Child. 
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BY  ERICH  STEINGRABER 

SINCE  Wilhclm  von  Bode  introduced  the  'Master  of  the 
Pellegrini  Chapel'  as  a  sculptor  in  clay  and  as  the  head  of  an 
extensive  workshop,  there  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
origin  and  identity  of  this  master  who  takes  his  name  from  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  chapel  in  Santa  Anastasia  in  Verona, 
founded  by  Tommaso  Pellegrini1.  From  the  mass  of  work 
produced,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  concerned  with  a  regular  terra- 
cotta industry  which  supplied,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Quattro- 
cento, a  great  part  of  northern  Italy  with  its  comparatively  cheap 
productions.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  productions 
must  be  included  the  tomb  of  Francesco  Rosselli  (1430/31), 
together  with  a  Crucifixion,  stylistically  related,  in  Arezzo 
Cathedral ;  the  reliefs  in  the  Pellegrini  Chapel  in  Verona  (1433/38); 
several  fragments  of  altars  in  the  Cathedral  at  Adria  ((-.1440); 
and  the  Altare  delle  statuine  111  Modena  Cathedral  (finished  1442). 
Variations  of  the  style  are  also  to  be  found  in  Lombardy  [i.a., 
Castiglione  d'Olona  and  Brescia)  and  in  Venice.  A  number  of 
museums  contain  some  examples  of  the  productions  of  this 
workshop. 

Connections  with  Ghiberti's  sculptural  style  (the  dependence 
on  the  compositions  of  the  first  Baptistery  Door)  and  that  of 
della  Quercia  is  so  evident  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
origins  of  the  Pellegrini  A4aster  were  in  Tuscany.  Most  con- 
vincing among  the  various  attempts  to  identify  the  head  of  the 
workshop  is  Fiocco's  suggestion  of  Michele  da  Firenze.  The 
latter  is  documented  in  Arezzo  1430/31,  in  Verona,  with  his  son 
Marsilio,  1433/8  (1436  in  the  Pellegrini  Chapel),  and  who  in 
1441  made  a  contract  with  the  Fcrrarese  Court  at  Belfiore.  One 
is  tempted  to  suggest,  more  specifically,  Michele  Scalcagna  or 
Michele  di  Nicolai,  both  of  whom,  in  1403,  are  recorded  among 
Ghiberti's  assistants. 

Most  important  for  an  assessment  of  the  productions  of  this 
workshop,  which  show  differences  in  detail  due  to  the  different 
hands  employed,  is  the  conservative  adherence  to  the  rhythmical 
style  of  International  Gothic  of  about  1400.  While  one  can  hardly 
talk  of  an  artistic  development,  there  is  discernible  a  gradual 
loosening  of  the  more  unequivocal  formal  art  of  Tuscany  under 
the  influence  of  North  Italy,  with  its  taste  for  luxuriant  decorative 
detail.  This  art  stands  apart  from  the  great  contemporary  move- 
ment in  Florence  which  introduced  a  new  artistic  era. 

Michele  da  Firenze  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  'contractor' 
and  head  of  the  vast  workshop,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  here 
attribute  to  him  a  hitherto  unrecorded  clay  relief  now  in  the 
Munich  art  market  (No.  i).2  The  stylistic  connection  between 
this  type  of  Madonna,  which  derives  from  Trecento  painting, 
and  that  of  the  Michele  workshop  is  so  clear  that  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  make  a  detailed  comparison.  Although,  within  the  general 
style  of  the  one  workshop,  the  various  manners  of  working  of 

1  Cf.  Thiemc-Bccker,  'Allgcmeines  Lexikon  .  .  .',  Vol.  37,  Leipzig  (1950),  p. 267, 
for  bibliography  to  1949.  More  lately,  cf.  G.  Mariacher,  'Contribute)  su  Michele 
da  Firenze'  (Proporzioni — Studi  di  Storia  dcll'Arte  a  cura  di  R.  Longhi,  III  (1950), 
p.69  ff.);  G.  Fiocco,  'Un  altare  di  Michele  da  Firenze'  (Rivista  d'Arte,  XXVII 
(1951/2),  p.145  ff.);  E.  Petronelli,  'Michele  da  Firenze  ad  Adria'  (Rivista  d'Arte, 
XXIX  (1954),  p. 127  ff.);  J.  Pope-Hennessy,  'Italian  Gothic  Sculpture',  London 
(!955).  P-55 ;  R.  Krautheimer,  'Lorenzo  Ghiberti',  Princeton  (1956),  p.ioH  and 
p.  1 16. 

2  Red  clay.  113  <  63  cm.  Frederick  Miiller  sale,  Amsterdam,  8  9  May,  192H 
Cat.  No.  150  (Muscc  van  Stolk). 


1 


the  individual  craftsmen  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  it  is  possible  to 
recognise  in  the  Madonna  relief  the  hand  of  the  master  craftsman 
of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel  responsible  for  the  kneeling  donor,  the 
Archangel  Michael,  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelist, 
and  also  the  figure  of  a  standing  Madonna  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale  in  Florence  (No.  2). 3 

The  verv  sensitive  surface  modelling  of  all  these  works  sets 
them  apart  from  the  other  productions  of  the  workshop,  with 
their  looser  and  more  summary  treatment.  A  comparison 
between  the  Madonna  relief  and  the  figure  of  the  Madonna 
111  Florence  shows,  apart  from  a  common  type  going  back  to 
della  Quercia,  a  complete  correspondence  even  to  details  of  hand- 
ling. Especially  noticeable  is  the  characteristically  large  Child. 
Closest  analogies  to  the  angels  are  found  in  a  tondo  relief  of  the 
Entombment  in  Milan.'  The  treatment  of  decorative  detail 
deriving  from  the  special  characteristic  of  the  material  of  terra- 
cotta is  almost  a  signature  of  the  workshop.  The  style,  character- 
ised by  an  easy  grace  and  rhythm,  had  its  origins  in  Florence. 
Yet  its  decisive  development  depended  on  other  districts  that 
did  not  make  so  complete  a  break  with  mediaeval  tradition. 

:)  C.  v.  Fabriczy,  who  distinguishes  four  different  hands  in  the  work  of  the  'Master 
of  the  Pellegrini  Chapel',  designates  the  master  craftsman  as  No.  1  (see  Jahrbuch 
der  prcussischen  Kunstsammlungen,  Vol.  30,  (Beiheft  1909),  p. 38,  No.  129). 
1  A.  Venturi,  Stori.i  dell' Arte,  VI,  Milan  (1908),  Fig.  62. 

(Photographs — No.  1  Owner.  No.  2  Alinari,  Florence.) 
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Mediaeval  Wooden  Sculpture: 
An  Exhibition  at  Milan 


A 


-THOUGH  it  contained  no  more  than  twenty-nine 
figures  and  groups,  the  Mostra  di  Sculture  Lignee  Medioevali 
held  at  tin-  Poldi  Pe/xoli  Museum  at  Milan  this  summer  was  of 
outstanding  importance.  All  the  exhibits  were  of  high  quality, 
many  were  previously  unpublished,  and  few  were  well  known. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  scholarly  and  fully  illustrated  catalogue, 
compiled  by  Dr.  Fernanda  de'Maffei  with  an  introduction  by 
Prof.  Geza  dc  Francovich,  which  makes  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  study  of  this  strangely  neglected  aspect  of  Italian  art. 
The  most  notable  exhibits  included  the  recently  restored  twelfth- 
century  figure  of  St.  Valerius,  from  S.  Silvestro,  Tivoli;  the 
twelfth-century  crucifix  from  the  Museo  Piersanti  at  Matelica; 
the  thirteenth-century  figure  of  Christ  seated  on  an  Ass  from 
S.  Maria  in  Organo,  Verona;  and  the  thirteenth-century  Madonna 
di  Constantinopoli,  with  its  carved  doors,  from  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
Alatri;  in  addition  to  the  works  illustrated  here. 


I.  'The  Crucifixion'.  A  late  twelfth-century  group  in  beechwood  with 
a  few  traces  of  polychrome  decoration:  Crucifix  2.30  m.,  St.  John  1.60  m., 
Virgin  1.62  in.  high.  From  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  Bologna. 


2  Detail  of  the  head  of  St.  John  before  restoration:  and  3,  after 
restoration.  Originally  in  the  church  ot  the  Badia  at  Bologna,  this  group 
was  moved  to  the  crypt  of  the  Cathedral  when,  according  to  the  seven- 
teenth-century historian  Malvasia,  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
were  cut  off"  at  the  knees  to  make  them  fit  their  new  position.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  venerated  as  a  relic  of  the  early  church, 
the  group  was  believed  to  have  been  carved  in  incorruptible  cedar  and 
it  was,  perhaps,  in  deference  to  this  legend  that  it  was  so  heavily  painted 
to  conceal  decay.  Restorations  carried  out  at  the  Poldi  Pezzoli  Museum 
have  freed  it  from  many  coats  of  disfiguring  paint  to  reveal  its  powerful 
beauty  and  may  also  help  to  solve  the  vexed  question  of  its  origin. 
Although  it  has  superficial  similarities  with  French  and  Spanish  carvings 
of  the  same  period,  the  group  is,  according  to  Prof,  de  Francovich,  the 
work  of  a  Germano-Tyrolcse  school  of  wood  sculptors  who  flourished  in 
the  late  twelfth  century. 
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4.  'The  Virgin'.  A  late  thirteenth-century  figure  in  alder  wood:  [.50  m. 
high.  From  the  cemetery  chapel  at  Roccatamburo  di  Poggiodomo, 
Norcia.  One  of  the  five  figures  from  the  Norcia  'Deposition'  which  w  as 
first  published  after  its  restoration  at  Perugia  in  1956. 

% 

5.  'The  Deposition'.  A  late  thirteenth-century  group  in  alder  wood, 
with  a  few  traces  of  the  original  polychrome  decoration:  Christ  [.82  m., 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimithaca  1.55  m.,  St.  John  1.49  m.,  The  Virgin  1.50  m. 
high.  From  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  delle  Immagini,  Bulzi,  Sardinia.  This 
remarkable  group,  from  which  the  figure  of  Nicodemus  is  unfortunately 
missing,  had  been  mentioned  by  only  one  writer  (G.  Dclogu  in  'L'Architet- 
tura  del  Medioevo  in  Sardegna',  1953,  p. 160)  before  it  was  restored  and 
shown  in  this  exhibition.  Apparently  a  late  work  by  some  member  of  the 
school  of  wood  carvers  who  were  responsible  for  the  'Deposition'  groups 
at  Tivoli  and  Volterra  and  numerous  others  of  which  only  the  figures  of 
Christ  survive — like  those  in  the  Museum  at  Perugia,  the  Cathedral  of 
Prato  and  the  Castello  Sforzeso  in  Milan  which  were  included  in  the 
exhibition — it  was  probably  carved  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  last  manifestations  of  this  remarkable 
group  of  anonymous  sculptors. 

6.  Detail  of  the  angel  in  No.  5.  The  presence  of  this  charming  little  figure 
confirms  de  Francovich's  hypothesis  that  the  angel  in  the  Tivoli  'Deposition' 
was  also  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cross. 
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j.  'Virgin  and  Child'.  Late  thirteenth  century, 
with  traces  of  the  original  polychrome  decora- 
tion: 1.49  m.  high.  From  a  private  collection, 
Milan.  The  two  faces  have  been  retouched  and 
the  throne  is  modern.  This  work  has  similarities 
with,  though  it  is  clearly  later  than,  the 
Madonna  of  Cercina  to  which  de  Francovich 
assigns  a  date  between  1240  and  1250. 

9.  'St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria'.  Detail  of  a 
fourteenth-century  figure  with  much  of  its 
original  polychrome  decoration.  The  whole 
figure  is  1.38  m.  high.  From  a  private  collection 
in  Rome.  Despite  its  rigid  posture  this  figure 
has  a  wholly  Gothic  elegance  and  sensitivity. 
It  is  of  Siennese  origin  and  may  be  compared 
with  trecento  paintings  of  that  school.  As  the 
catalogue  points  out,  it  has  similarities  with  a 
figure  of  the  same  Saint  in  Duccio  di  Buonin- 
segna's  'Maesta',  in  the  'Museo  dcll'Opera  del 
Duomo'  at  Siena  which  was  painted  in  about 
1 3 10.  In  general  feeling,  however,  it  has  closer 
affinities  with  the  work  of  Pietro  Lorenzetti, 
particularly  his  'St.  Agatha'  in  the  museum  at  Le 
Mans  which  was  probably  painted  in  the  1320's. 


8.  'Virgin  and  Child'.  Early  four- 
teenth century,  with  original  poly- 
chrome decoration:  1.15  m.  high. 
From  a  private  collection  in  Milan. 
Although  it  shows  traces  of  Siennese 
influence,  this  work  is  certainly  of 
Umbrian  origin.  Iconographically  it 
is  of  considerable  interest;  for  while 
it  retains  much  of  the  majesty  of  the 
earlier  Madonnas,  it  is  far  less  hieratic 
and  solemn.  The  grace  with  which 
the  Virgin  holds  the  Child  looks 
forward  to  the  playful  representations 
which  became  popular  in  the  late 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


II  &  12.  'Crucifix'.  Early  thirteenth  century:  1.97  in.  high.  From  the  collection  of  Signor  Marino  Marini, 
the  distinguished  sculptor,  Milan,  and  12,  a  detail  of  the  head.  The  very  delicate  handling  of  the  head,  torso 
and  perizoma  suggest  tli.U  tins  work  is  strongly  influenced  by  French  sc  ulpture  if  it  is  not,  as  seems  very 
likely,  of  French  origin.  Its  presence  in  the  collection  of  one  of  the  greatest  living  sculptors  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  the  affinity  between  carvings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  and  the  sculpture  of  our 
own  times. 


rgin  and  Child'.  Late  twelfth  century  with  traces  of  the  original  polychrome  decoration:  0.64  in. 
torn  a  private  collection  in  Rome.  Iconographically  this  figure  belongs  to  a  large  group  of  images 
Virgin  based  on  an  original  which  was  venerated  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  111  the 
;nc,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.  The  original  has  long  since  disappeared  but  a  very  fine  version  of  it 
e  Louvre.  Another,  closer  in  style  to  the  one  illustrated  here,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Clermont  Ferrand. 
;urc  was  probably  carved  in  the  Auvergne  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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Ecclesiastical  Art  at  Lucca 


T  T  ENRY  James  called  Lucca  'that  compact  and  admirable 
JL  A.  little  city,  the  very  model  of  a  small  pays  de  Cocagne,  over- 
flowing with  everything  that  makes  tor  ease,  for  plenty,  for 
beauty,  for  interest  and  good  example'.  Nothing  could  better 
serve  to  confirm  his  description  than  the  opulent  display  of  Arte 
Sacra  held  this  summer  in  the  cool  Neo-Classical  rooms  of  the 
Ducal  Palace.  This  remarkable  exhibition  consisted  of  nearly  five 
hundred  objects  drawn  from  the  churches  of  the  diocese  and 
province  of  Lucca.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  well  illustrated 
though  somewhat  perfunctory  catalogue. 

The  most  important  sections  of  the  exhibition  w  ere  devoted  to 
silver,  sculpture  and  textiles  though  many  other  objects  of  interest 
were  included — illuminated  manuscripts,  paintings,  tapestries, 
ivories,  enamels  and  leatherwork.  Among  the  silver  were  no 
fewer  than  eighty  crosses,  mostly  intended  for  processional  use, 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earliest 
of  these,  such  as  that  from  S.  Michele  at  Granaiola,  are  not  with- 
out a  certain  naive  charm  and  peasant  forcefulness,  but  not  until 
the  fourteenth  century  did  the  Lucchese  silversmiths  develop  an 
individual  style.  Influenced  by  contemporary  sculptors  of  the 
Pisan  school,  these  spirited  craftsmen  then  produced  such  fine 
work  as  the  cross  from  Convallc  (see  opposite).  The  peak  of  their 
achievement  dates,  however,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury and  was  represented  at  the  exhibition  by  such  masterpieces 
as  the  cross  from  Seravezza  dated  1489  and  that  from  S.  Martino  at 
Pietrasanta  dated  1506.  These  may  be  attributed  to  Francesco 
Marti  of  Lucca  who  is  known  to  have  been  active  in  these  years. 
Marti  may  also  have  been  responsible  for  the  exquisite  group  of 
St.  Martin  and  the  Beggar  (No.  1)  though  the  sculptural  quality 
of  these  little  figures  tempts  one  to  suggest  that  they  might  have 
been  designed  by  Matteo  Civitali,  the  leading  Lucchese  sculptor 
of  the  time.  It  would  surely  have  been  unusual  for  a  goldsmith, 
such  as  Marti,  whose  other  works  display  a  highly  developed  but 
conservative  late  Gothic  style,  to  capture  so  completely  the  spirit 
of  early  Renaissance  humanism. 

The  earliest  sculptures  on  show  dated  from  the  twelfth  century 
and  included  a  fine  lintel  crisply  carved  in  stone  and  representing 
Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem.  This  is  signed  by  Biduino  who  is 
known  to  have  been  working  at  Pisa  in  1181  and  it  probably 
comes  from  the  church  of  S.  Angclo  in  Campo,  Lucca.  However, 
most  of  the  sculpture  exhibited  was  in  wood  and  the  most  not- 
able that  by  the  Siennese  Francesco  di  Valdambrino  who  was 
active  at  Lucca  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
represented  by  the  powerful,  though  mutilated,  figure  of  S. 
Ansano  on  horseback  and  by  two  other  figures  of  S.  Ansano,  one 
of  which  has  been  recently  restored  to  reveal  its  original  painted 
surface.  A  late  fifteenth-century  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Annunciate  from  S.  Frediano,  Lucca,  is  also  of  great  interest  and 
beauty  though  it  has  been  rather  optimistically  attributed  to 
Matteo  Civitali. 

Lucca's  fortunes  were  founded  on  the  silk  trade  and  one  might 
therefore  expect  to  find  gorgeous  vestments  in  this  exhibition, 
but  few  visitors  can  have  been  prepared  for  the  sumptuous  dis- 
play of  rich  brocades,  broccatcllos,  satins,  silks  and  velvets  that 
were  assembled.  Dating  from  the  late  fifteenth  to  the  early 
nineteenth  century  they  included  copes,  chasubles,  and  dalmatics 
in  every  conceivable  combination  of  colours  and  provided  a 
display  equalled  only  at  the  Musee  des  Tissus  at  Lyons. 


BY  JOHN  FLEMING 
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No.  1.  Crozier;  silver  party  gilt.  Volute  enclosing  a  group  of  St.  Martin  and 
the  Beggar.  Tuscan  workmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  Opera 
del  Duomo,  Lucca.  No.  2.  Top  Left.  Processional  Cross  in  silver  party  gilt 
(59  X  44  cm.).  The  half-figures  in  the  quatrefoils  represent  an  Angel,  the 
Virgin,  St.  John  and  St.  Peter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cross  the  centre  is 
filled  by  a  figure  of  Christ  enthroned  and  the  quatrefoils  contain  the  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  Tuscan  workmanship  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
perhaps  from  the  circle  of  Nicolo  Pisano.  From  SS.  Simone  e  Giuda,  Con- 
valle.  Top  Right.  Processional  Cross  in  silver  with  traces  of  enamel,  (105 
X  45  cm.).  The  half-figures  represent  Christ  blessing  the  Virgin,  St.  John 
and  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  On  the  other  side  St.  Peter  stands  in  the  centre 
with  the  Pelican  and  half-figures  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Lawrence  and  an  un- 
identified Saint  in  the  finials.  Pisan  or  Siennese  workmanship  of  the  late 
fourteenth  century.  From  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  Ghivazzano.  Centre.  Proces- 
sional Cross  in  silver  (50  x  34  cm.).  The  Lamb  of  God  in  the  centre  with 
symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  the  finials.  On  the  other  side  the  central 
figure  of  Christ  is  missing  and  the  finials  are  embossed  with  figures  of  Christ 
blessing  the  Virgin,  St.  John  and  an  unidentified  Saint.  The  background 
decoration  on  both  sides  suggests  Northern  influence.  Probably  fourteenth 
century.  From  S.  Giusto  e  Clemente,  Partigliano.  Bottom  Left  and  Right. 
Processional  Cross  in  silver  party  gilt  and  copper  gilt  (46  x  36  cm.).  On  the 
front,  bottom  left,  the  figure  of  Christ  is  surrounded  with  half-figures  of 
Christ  blessing  the  Virgin,  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen.  The  panel  framing 
Christ's  head  bears  a  legend  with  date  1489.  The  scroll  above,  inscribed 
INRI,  is  a  modern  addition.  ( )n  the  back,  bottom  right,  a  figure  of  St. 
Lawrence  stands  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  half-figures  of  God  the  Father, 
St.  Agatha,  St.  Barbara  and  St.  George.  Attributed  to  Francesco  Marti  of 
Lucca,  14X9.  From  SS.  Lorenzo  e  Barbara,  Seravezza. 
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No.  3.  Top  left.  Chasuble  of  red  and  gold  broccatello  witli  blue  and 
gold  braid.  The  design,  a  central  urn  with  floral  motifs,  birds  and  grotesque 
half-figures,  is  characteristic  of  the  late  Renaissance  style.  Dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  S.  Maria  Assunta,  Villa  Basilica. 
Top  right.  Detail  of  the  central  panel  of  a  chasuble.  The  design  (probably 
by  a  Siennese  artist  of  the  late  fifteenth  century)  represents  the  Assumption 
and  is  woven  in  mustard  yellow,  blue  and  green  silks.  Similar  examples  of 
this  type  of  work  are  in  the  Muscc  des  Tissus  at  Lyons.  From  S.S  Donato  e 
Andrea,  Casoli  val  di  Lima.  Bottom  right.  Chasuble  of  white  satin  em- 
broidered with  flowers  in  natural  colours  and  gold  thread.  Mid-eighteenth 
century.  From  the  Monastero  dell'Angelo,  Lucca.  Bottom  left.  Dalmatic 
in  wine  red  satin  embroidered  with  flowers  in  silks  and  gold  and  silver 
thread.  Mid-eighteenth  century.  From  S.  Frediano,  Lucca. 
No.  4.  San  Bernardino;  painted  wood  figure  (height  178  cm.).  This 
strikingly  vivid  and  realistic  figure  (recently  restored)  has  in  the  past  been 
attributed  to  Vecchietta  and  Neroccio  though  it  shows  few  similarities  with 
generally  accepted  works  by  these  sculptors.  It  should  be  attributed  to  an 
anonymous  Tuscan  Master  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  S.  Iacopo,  Borgo 
a  Mozzano.  No.  5.  Coffer  of  enamelled  copper  (height  12  cm.),  decorated  on 
top  with  the  figure  of  Christ  blessing,  surrounded  by  symbols  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  with  the  crucifixion  and  the  nativity  on  the  two  side  panels  and 
the  twelve  apostles  on  the  front  and  back.  This  coffer  was  discovered  in  104N 
inside  the  tomb  of  St.  Richard  in  S.  Frediano,  Lucca.  Although  clearly 
dating  from  the  eleventh  century  the  origin  of  this  exceptionally  beautiful 
coffer  is  uncertain.  It  has  certain  affinities  with  Spanish  work  of  the  period. 
From  S.  Frediano,  Lucca.  No.  6.  Reliquary  of  the  True  Cross,  silver  gilt 
(20  X  15  cm.),  embossed  with  figures  of  two  Angels,  St.  Antiochus  and 
St.  Helen.  Byzantine  work  dating  from  the  seventh  century.  From  the 
Ccrtosa,  Farneto. 
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Notes  on  a 


Florentine 


Mosaic' 


BY  ERWIN  NEUMANN 


SO-CALLED  'Florentine  mosaic'  (commes- 
50  in  pietre  dure,  the  Italian  name  for  the  work, 
refers  to  the  use  of  semi-precious  stones),  a 
species  of  opus  sectile,  is  a  form  ot  mosaic  or  in- 
tarsia  employing  semi-precious  stones  (jaspers, 
agate,  amethyst,  chalcedony,  cornelian,  blood- 
stone, lapis  lazuli,  rock-crystal  and  other  semi- 
precious stones,  valuable  for  their  colour,  being 
used).  In  a  process  similar  to  that  of  wood  in- 
tarsia,  the  thin  laminae  of  the  different  stones 
arc  cut  to  shape  to  take  their  place  in  the  design, 
set  on  plates,  and  arranged  together  as  an  orna- 
mental panel — or  pictorially  to  depict  a  land- 
scape or  figure  subject.  The  pictorial  designs 
often  aim  at  a  naturalistic  or  picture-like  etfect.1 
Originally  the  panels  served  a  purely  subordin- 
ate  role:   in   the   architectural   decoration  ot 
interiors,  as  tilling  for  pilasters,  altar-frontals  or 
tabernacles,  and  more  especially  in  furniture,  as 
part  of  the  decoration  of  table  tops,  cabinets  and 
similar  surfaces.  The  early  seventeenth  century, 
however,  saw  their  introduction  as  independent 
decorative  works,  and  from  that  time  panels  in 
Florentine  mosaic  were  prepared  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  walls,  much  as  paintings  had  been  in  the 
past.-  The  peculiar  attraction  of  these  works 
lies  in  the  combination  of  the  delight  of  the 
material    itself,    the    semi-precious    stones  of 
various  hues,  with  the  appeal  of  the  artifice  of  its 
arrangement,  as  also  in  the  inherent  opposition 
of  the  hard,  inflexible  material  and  the  refined 
elegance  of  the  design. 

1  Art-historical  research  into  the  so-called  'Florentine 
mosaics'  is  still  m  its  infancy.  The  main  texts  are: 
Antonio  Zobi,  Notizie  storiche  sulVorigine  e  progressi 
dei  lavori  di  commesso  in  pietre  dure  die  si  eseguiscono 
neirimperiale  e  Reale  satabilimento  di  Firenze,  Florence 
(1853),  a  diligent  but  already  dated  work;  a  short 
essay  by  Hilde  Weigelt  entitled  'Florentiner  Mosaik 
111  Halbedelsteinen*  in  Belvedere,  Vol.  10  (193 1), 
p.  1 66  ff. ;  and  the  introduction  to  a  guide  to  die 
Musco  dell'Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure,  Florence,  by 
Lando  Uartoli  and  Edward  A.  Maser,  Florence  (n.d., 
but  after  1952).  A  work  by  the  author,  dealing  with 
the  production  of  Florentine  mosaics  at  the  Court  of 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II  in  Prague,  is  to  appear  in 
Volume  S3  of  the  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen  in  1 1  'ien. 

2  Important  collections  of  Florentine  mosaics  are  to 
be  found  especially  in  the  Musco  delle  Pietre  Dure 
and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence;  in  the  Hofburg  and 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna;  and  111  die 
Buen  Retiro  in  Madrid.  Smaller  collections  arc  111 
Pans.  Cassel,  Munich,  Leningrad  (Tsarskoe  Selo)  and 
elsewhere. 


The  original  home  of  the  technique,  a  typical 
product  of  Italian  Mannerism,  appears  to  have 
been  Florence.  At  least,  it  was  in  the  Medicean 
workshops  of  the  Florentine  Court  at  the  end  ot 
the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  ot  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  the  technique  attained  its 
first  and  most  important  height  of  achievement. 
This  was  111  connection  with  the  decoration  ot 
the  new  Medici  chapel  behind  the  Choir  of  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo.3  The  next  significant 
flourishing  of  the  art  took  place  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  the  time  that  the  Habsburg-Lorraines 
were  the  ruling  family  in  Florence,  when  the 
Grand-Dukes  Francis  II  (Francis  Stephan  of 
Lorraine,  later  Emperor  Francis  I)  and  Leopold  I 
(later  Emperor  Leopold  II)  were  especially  con- 
cerned with  its  encouragement.  The  original 
Grand-ducal  (later  Imperial  and  Royal)  work- 
shop for  Florentine  mosaics  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  a  State  Opificio  delle  pietre  dure.1  Ad  join- 
ing the  workshop  is  a  small  museum,  whose 
objects  provide  a  splendid  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technique.5 

The  Florentine  mosaic  illustrating  these  notes 
(sec  facing  page)  is  111  the  Kunsthistorisches 
Museum  in  Vienna.6  It  depicts  an  ideal  landscape, 
with  a  river  estuary,  a  boat  at  anchor,  a  range  of 
hills  on  the  farther  bank,  and,  in  the  foreground, 
picturesque  groups  of  figures.  Characteristic  of 
this  panel,  as  of  other  similar  Florentine  mosaics, 
is  the  apparent  aim  to  achieve  a  painterly- 
decorative  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  actual  painting.  The  general  style  of 
the  'picture'  and  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  the 
scene  immediately  suggest  a  work  of  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  names  of  the  artists  responsible  tor  this 
panel  cannot  be  readily  suggested.  Yet  a  date 
can  be  suggested  with  some  precision.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  in  Vienna, 
of  about  1750,  the  panel  is  described  (fol.6i3f)as 
Ein  sehr  vrosz  mid  besonders  schdne  landschafi  von 
mosaischer  oder  Florentiner  arbeith,  worauj  ein 
schiff  mid  verschiedene  figuren  zu  sehen.  Solches 

3  D.  Moreni,  Delle  tre  sontuose  capelle  Medicee  etc. 
Florence  (1813);  A.  Zobi,  op.  cit.,  p.165  ff. ;  W.  &  E. 
Paatz,  Pie  Kirchen  eon  Florenz,    Vol.    2,   ( 1 94 1 ) , 
p. 464  ff,  and  especially  p. 4X7  t. 

4  7X,  Via  degli  Alfani,  Florence. 

5  Cf.  L.  Bartoli  c\  E.  A.  Mascr.  op.  (it.  (English  and 
Italian  text). 


haben  iliro  jetzt  regierende  kais.  maj.  Franciscus 
dls  groszherzog  anno  1739  mil  am  Florenz  gebracht 
mid  iliro  nidi-  kaiser  Carolo  1 7.  hochstseeliger 
oeddchtnus  verehreW  From  this  wc  learn  that  in 
1739  the  panel  was  brought  from  Florence  to 
Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I  (at  the  time 
Grand  Duke  Francis  II)  as  a  present  for  his 
father-in-law,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  As  the 
panel  appears  clearly  to  belong  to  the  second 
rather  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  1739  is  a  terminus  ante  quem,  a  date 
111  the  1730's  is  indicated:  that  is  in  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  the  Medici  (Giangastone)  or  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Francis  II,  who  ruled  from  the 
9th  July,  1737.  At  that  time  the  Opificio  was 
under  the  direction  of  Pietro  Scacciati,  who 
worked  as  dissegnatore  with  Francesco  Conti  and 
Giuseppe  Zocchi."  One  of  these  artists  could  have 
been  the  designer  of  the  present  work. 

This  panel's  particular  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  evidently  the  earliest  Pietradura 
work  to  be  introduced  to  Vienna  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Francis  II,  and  the  first  witness  of  his  great 
interest  111  the  technique:  an  interest  that  signi- 
ficantly repeats  that  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf 
II.9  The  purpose  of  his  presenting  the  panel  to 
his  father-in-law,  Charles  VI,  would  appear  to 
have  been  to  introduce  to  the  Emperor  this  very 
special  artistic  skill  of  his  own  Tuscan  capital. 
Later,  as  Emperor  Francis  I,  he  had  made  in  his 
old  capital,  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  an  increasing 
number  of  similar  Florentine  mosaics.  These 
were  first  accommodated  in  the  so-called 
Kaiscrhaus,1"  and  from  1791  in  the  Hofburg. 
I  lere,  in  the  so-called  Pietradura-Zimmer,  they 
arc  still  to  be  seen:  and  arranged  as  a  unified 
decorative  scheme,  they  make  an  ensemble  of 
original  and  outstanding  effect. 

6  Inventory  No.  3407.  The  panel  is  c.  40   <  c.  60  cm. 

7  Heinrich  Zimmermann,  'Inventare,  Acten  und 
Regesten  aus  der  Schatzkammer  des  Allerhochstcn 
Kaiserhauses'  111  Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen  Sanim- 
Iwi^eii  des  Allerliochsten  Kaiserhauses  in  Wien,  Vol.  10 
(1889),  p.CCCXIV,  right  column,  No.  17. 

8  A.  Zobi,  op.  cit.,  p.346  f 

9  There  are  other  interesting  parallels  between  the 
two  Emperors,  Rudolf  II  and  Francis  I,  in  their 
relationship  with  precious  stones. 

1,1  Leopold  Joseph  Fitzinger,  'Geschichte  des  k.k. 
Hof-Naturalien-Kabinettes  zu  Wien'  in  Sitzungs\ 
berichte  der  mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen  Kl^issc 
der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien, 
Vol.  21  (1K56),  p.462. 
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The  Connoisseur's  Diary 

'The  Metropolitan'  and  a  unique  Cathedral  Grille  from  Valladolid: 
Students  have  access  to  works  not  on  public  exhibition  at  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte: 

Mr.  Weinberg  enters  New  York 


DUE  to  an  extraordinary  decision  ot  Spanish 
Church  authorities  taken  in  the  1920's, 
unusual  circumstances  have  given  New  York 
City's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  the  oppor- 
tunity to  install  within  the  building  the  immense 
wrought  iron  choir  screen  from  the  Cathedral  ot 
Valladolid.  This  masterpiece  is  the  only  example 
of  ironwork  of  such  scale  ever  to  have  left  Spain. 

When  the  installation  is  completed,  the 
cathedral  grille  will  stand  45  feet  high,  and  its 
width  of  47  feet  will  completely  span  the  central 
vaulted  area  of  the  Museum's  Medieval  Sculpture 
Hall.  Despite  its  spectacular  proportions  and  its 
weight  of  about  60,000  pounds,  the  choir  screen 
presents  an  appearance  of  light  airiness  and 
rhythmical  elegance. 

The  purpose  of  the  cathedral  grille  was  to 
seclude  that  part  of  the  choir  facing  the  main 
altar.  In  Valladolid  the  choir,  which  according 
to  Spanish  custom  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
cathedral,  was  also  enclosed  at  the  side  facing  the 
entrance  by  a  screen  of  stonework,  and  set 
up  in  a  manner  which  totally  interrupted  the 
vista  looking  down  the  length  of  the  church. 
Shortly  after  1920,  Valladolid  church  authorities 
made  the  decision  to  remove  the  choir  from  its 
central  position,  relocating  it  around  the  sides  of 
the  main  altar.  Since  the  iron  grille  and  the  stone 


screen  thereby  lost  their  meaning,  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  church. 

This  situation  presented  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst  with  the  chance  to  acquire  the 
celebrated  wrought  iron  work.  Yet  its  monu- 
mental size  and  weight  ultimately  frustrated  his 
hopes  of  erecting  it,  and  although  Mr.  Hearst 
owned  the  Valladolid  choir  screen  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  it  remained  in  packing 
boxes  in  a  Bronx  warehouse.  Aware  from  the 
outset  of  its  unique  value  for  any  museum,  in  or 
out  of  America,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  lias 
long  been  in  negotiation  with  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation,  and  recently, 
among  other  extraordinary  objects,  the  Valla- 
dolid choir  screen  was  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  the  Hearst  Foundation. 

Spain's  Greatest  Architect 

The  great  churches  of  Spain  have  always  been 
celebrated  tor  their  magnificent  grilles,  without 
equal  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  most  splendid 
period  ot  their  manufacture  was  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  produced  such  fine 
Renaissance  examples  as  those  111  Granada, 
Seville  and  Toledo.  The  Cathedral  of  Valla- 
dolid is  one  ot  the  relatively  more  recent 
churches  of  Spain,  built  at  the  command  of 


Philip  II  and  designed  in  [585  by  Juan  Herrera, 
Spain's  greatest  architect  and  the  creator  of  the 
Escorial. 

Work  on  constructing  the  cathedral  was  not 
completed  until  1668  when  the  edifice  was  for- 
mally consecrated.  Since  a  choir  screen,  or  reja,  is 
part  of  the  furnishing  of  a  church,  it  can  only  be 
erected  after  the  builders  have  departed.  Con- 
struction of  the  Valladolid  grille  seems  to  have 
begun  in  166S,  according  to  documents  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral  archives,  and  apparently 
continued  over  many  decades.  It  is  finally 
recorded  as  having  been  completed  in  1764.  The 
design,  following  the  Renaissance  form  of  the 
reja  and  fully  appropriate  for  Herrcra's  austere 
interior,  may  well  date  from  about  1668,  by 
which  time  the  wrought  iron  grille  had  become 
an  essential  element  of  architectural  decoration 
in  cathedrals. 

Valladolid  choir  screen  consists  of  three 
horizontal  tiers  of  King,  delicately  spindled 
balusters.  There  are  eighty  balusters  in  each  row. 
The  tiers  are  separated  by  decorated  cornices  of 
iron,  and  the  top  is  surmounted  by  an  elaborate 
cut-out  iron  cresting  of  scrolls  and  sprays  of 
flowers,  centring  in  a  radiating  monstrance-like 
crucifix  much  in  the  spirit  of  Jesuit  church 
decoration.  There  is  a  central  gate  in  the  lowest 
tier,  which  in  the  Museum  installation  will  be 
left  open  as  a  public  passage.  The  cresting  and 
various  decorative  elements  were  gilded  in  the 
year  1764.  As  reassembled  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  almost  exactly  as  it  stood  in  the 
Cathedra]  of  Valladolid,  the  great  iron  grille 
rests  on  its  original  carved  limestone  base. 

Contemporary    English    Silver    and  the 
Borough  of  Holborn 

DURING  the  Mayoralty  of  Alderman  Gerald 
Reed,  the  London  Borough  ot  Holborn  has 
initiated  an  imaginative  scheme  tor  starting  a 
collection  of  distinguished  new  silver.  The  plate- 
is  being  presented  by  firms  in  the  Borough,  who 
are  commissioning  designs  specially  for  the 
occasion,  from  some  ot  the  country's  leading 
artists  in  this  field. 

The  pieces  will  be  brought  into  regular  use  111 
in  Holborn  Town  Hall,  as  well  as  being  placed 
on  display  there  on  great  occasions.  The  collec- 
tion will  enhance  both  the  Borough's  own  sense 
of  civic  status  and  the  interest  ot  local  turns  in 
the  Borough's  well-being. 


Florentine  mosaic  of  c.  1735,  in  the  Knnst- 
historisches  Museum,  Vienna.  See  facing  page. 
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The  Hall  Room  in  the  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte,  Naples,  which  has  recently  been  restored  and 
opened  as  a  museum.  This  room  was  decorated  by  Salvatore  Giusti  between  1835  and  1838. 


Over  the  years  it  is  expected  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  firms  will  wish  to  make  presentations,  so 
that  the  collection  will  become  an  outstandingly 
fine  and  interesting  display  of  high  quality 
modern  silversmith's  work. 

Initially,  four  firms  within  the  Borough  have 
each  promised  to  present  one  piece: 
General  Electric  Company  Ltd.  (a  large  cigarette 
casket:  designer,  Louis  Osman);  Johnson 
Matthey  &  Co.  Ltd.  (a  large  salver:  designer, 
Gerald  Benney);  A.  W.  Gamage  Ltd.  (a  small 
salver:  designer,  Robert  Welch);  Pearl  Assur- 
ance Go.  Ltd.  (a  centrepiece:  designer,  Eric  G. 
Clements). 

Details  of  the  scheme  are  being  supervised  by  a 
committee  representing  the  Borough,  the  donor 
firms,  the  Council  of  Industrial  Design,  the 
Design  and  Research  Centre  for  the  Gold,  Silver 
and  Jewellery  Industries  and  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths. 

Capodimonte  Restored 

ONE  of  the  outstanding  artistic  events  of  the 
year  in  Italy  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Capodimonte  at  Naples.  This  art  gallery  must 
now  be  ranked  among  the  best  in  Europe,  not 
only  for  the  range  and  quality  of  its  contents  but 
also  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement  and  the 
modermty  of  its  equipment.  Here  the  old 
Galleria  Nazionale  of  Naples  is  now  magnifi- 
cently displayed  alongside  other  Neapolitan 
collections  of  nineteenth-century  pictures,  Re- 
naissance and  Baroque  sculptures,  tapestries, 
furniture,  porcelain,  arms  and  armour.  These  are 
arranged  in  a  hundred  rooms,  and  overflow  into 
stores  which  are  so  ordered  that  students  may  have 
easy  access  to  works  not  on  public  exhibition.  This 
complicated  transformation  has  been  so  skilfully 
accomplished  that  it  seems  as  if  the  palace,  after 
nearly  two  centuries,  has  finally  achieved  its  true 
purpose. 


Palazzo  di  Capodimonte  was  originally 
planned  in  1735  as  a  hunting  lodge  for  Carlo  I 
of  Naples.  But  these  modest  notions  were  soon 
enlarged  and  by  1738,  when  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid,  a  palace  was  projected.  Work 
progressed  slowly  and  not  until  1758  were 
twelve  rooms  on  the  first  floor  in  a  suitable  state 
to  receive  the  prized  collection  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  from  Parma.  Eight  years  later  Ferdin- 
ando  Fuga,  the  only  great  architect  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  building,  was  called  in  to  arrange 
another  four  rooms  and  two  galleries.  The 
building  was  still  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  when  Ferdinand  I  fled  to 
Palermo  and  many  of  the  pictures  were  removed 
by  the  French.  After  his  restoration  Ferdinand 
had  the  Farnese  collection  of  pictures  removed 
to  the  city  of  Naples,  and  although  he  toyed  with 
schemes  for  completing  the  palace  used  it  only 
on  rare  occasions.  It  was  left  to  his  grandson, 
Ferdinand  II,  or  King  Bomba,  as  he  was  popu- 
larly known,  to  take  up  the  work  which  was 
eventually  completed  in  1838,  just  a  century 
after  the  first  stone  had  been  laid.  In  i860  the 
palace  passed,  with  other  Bourbon  property,  to 
the  new  dynasty.  The  royal  armoury  was  install- 
ed there  in  1864  and  the  museum  of  ceramics 
in  1873.  Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of 
Aosta,  and  in  1920  it  was  finally  established  as  a 
museum.  After  the  last  war  it  was  decided  to  use 
(.  lapodimonte  to  house  the  Galleria  Nazionale  of 
Naples,  but  not  until  1952  was  it  possible  to 
the  work  of  transformation  which  was 
finished  earlier  this  year. 

School  of  Posilippo 

I  need  perhaps  hardly  mention  the  world 
famous  collections  from  Naples  now  assembled 
at  Capodimonte.  But  I  would  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  unequalled  collection  of  paint- 


ings by  artists  of  the  School  of  Posilippo  which 
is  too  little  known  outside  Italy.  Many  of  the 
rooms,  moreover,  are  themselves  of  great  inter- 
est, notably  the  great  Sala  delle  Feste  which  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  late  Bourbon  style 
of  grandiose  interior  decoration.  And  few 
rooms  111  Italy  are  more  charming  than  the 
exquisite  and  fantastic  little  chinoiserie  cabinet 
lined  with  some  3000  pieces  of  Capodimonte 
porc  elain  and  created  for  the  Palace  at  Portici 
between  1757  and  1759.  The  porcelain  walls  of 
this  room  were  moved  to  Capodimonte  in  1866 
and  the  delicate  stucco  ceiling,  which  was  then 
left  behind,  has  now  been  restored  to  it.  An 
excellent  brief  guide  to  the  Palace  and  its  con- 
tents (Notizie  su  Capodimonte)  has  been  written 
by  Dr.  Bruno  Molajoli. 

Manchester  and  1857 

PROBABLY  the  most  artistic  occasion  in 
England  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  famous  1857  exhibition,  'Art 
Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Collected  at 
Manchester'.  The  exhibition  was  housed  in 
special  buildings  at  Old  Traflford,  was  opened  by 
the  Prince  Consort  on  5th  May  and  closed  on 
17th  October.  During  that  time  there  were 
IJ3f>,7i5  admissions  to  view  16,272  exhibits. 
The  lively  events  which  led  up  to  the  holding  of 
this  exhibition,  moreover,  will  be  apparent  in  an 
article  on  it  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  S.  D.  Cleveland,  director 
ot  art  galleries,  Manchester,  has  marked  the 
centenary  of  the  first  exhibition  in  staging  the 
almost  equally  splendid  display  which  is  now 
running  at  Manchester.  It  will  remain  open  until 
the  end  of  the  year  and  consists  of  European  Old 
Masters,  about  a  third  of  which  were  shown  in 
Manchester  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  main  the 
exhibition  is  composed  of  pictures  still  in  private 
collections  and  includes  five  works  from  the 
Royal  Collections  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court.  The  great 
masters  included,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to 
1857,  are  of  the  Italian,  Netherlandish,  French, 
German,  Spanish  and  British  Schools,  many  of 
which  have  either  never  been  exhibited  before  or 
which  have  not  been  publicly  seen  for  many 
years. 

A  sketch  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo 

A  SMALL  picture  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  The  Trinity 
appearing  to  S.  Clement,  which  has  recently  been 
hung  in  Room  XV  at  the  National  Gallery, 
London,  is  evidently  the  preparatory  modello 
for  a  large  altarpiece  painted  by  Tiepolo  for 
Schloss  Nymphenburg.  The  altarpiece  was 
commissioned  apparently  by  the  Archbishop- 
Elector  of  Cologne,  Clemens  August,  who  may 
have  chosen  his  namesake — Pope  Clement  I — 
as  the  subject.  For  long  in  a  chapel  at  Nymphen- 
burg, where  it  probably  arrived  about  1739,  it 
has  recently  been  put  on  exhibition  in  the  re- 
opened Alte  Pinakothek  at  Munich. 

The  modello,  which  has  not  previously  been 
recognised  as  such,  has  emerged  recently  from  a 
private  collection  in  New  York.  It  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Julius  Weitzner  of  New  York,  from 
whom  the  National  Gallery  has  purchased  it 
with  the  help  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
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Fund.  It  is  a  brilliantly  coloured  and  elaborately 
composed  example  of  Tiepolo's  style  in  the 
decade  of  1730,  a  period  when  he  was  beginning 
to  be  internationally  famous.  Although  tech- 
nically a  sketch,  it  is  considerably  more  finished 
than  was  his  usual  practice  in  such  cases.  In  its 
comparatively  small  area  (28  X  22  inches)  is 
compressed  the  essence  of  his  dramatic  and 
decorative  gifts.  The  National  Gallery  previously 
possessed  nothing  by  the  great  Tiepolo  which  so 
sumptuously  conveys  the  Venetian  eighteenth- 
century  love  of  splendid  effects  combined  with 
religious  feeling.  Historically,  the  discovery  of 
this  modello  is  important.  The  composition  of  it 
has  been  known  previously  only  through  two 
sketches  (one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
other  in  a  private  New  York  collection),  neither 
of  which  was  accepted  as  by  Tiepolo  himself. 

'A.P.C  and  New  York 

IT  was  clear  from  the  time  he  boarded  the  plane 
at  London  Airport  to  fly  to  New  York  that  I  lans 
Weinberg,  managing  director  of  the  Antique 


Six  important  pieces  of  porcelain  which  were 
recently  amongst  works  of  art  taken  by  Mr. 
Hans  Weinberg  from  London  to  New  York. 
See  story  'A.P.C.  and  New  York'.  (Left  to 
right,  top):  Meissen  parrot,  by  Kaendler, 
I3j  in.  high,  c.  1744;  Mennecy  boy,  mark  incised 
D.V.,  7j  in.  high,  c.  1750;  Nypmhenburg 
'Capitano  Spavento',  by  Bustelli,  7I  in.  high, 
c.  1765;  Bow  pedler,  8  in.  high,  c.  1755-56. 
(Below) :  Derby  watch  holder,  9  in.  high,  c.  1753; 
Chelsea  musician,  red  anchor  mark,  6\  in.  high, 
c.  1754. 


Porcelain  Company,  London,  would  take  a 
good  many  people  in  that  city  by  storm. 

In  opening  his  new  premises  there  (two 
floors  of  48  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22.  Tel. 
Plaza  5-4190/1)  last  month,  and  judging  from  the 
enormous  success  subsequently  achieved,  Mr. 
Weinberg  has  certainly  done  so. 

Since  his  London  stock  of  porcelain  is  certainly 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  take  some  of  his  finest  pieces  to 
New  York.  Important  pieces  representing  every 
porcelain  factory  therefore  accompanied  him. 
The  finest  example  was  the  unique  and  singular- 
ly beautiful  soft  paste  Sevres  Bowl  (1787) 
designed  by  Lagrcnee  for  Queen  Marie-Antoin- 
ette's dairy,  first  for  Rainbouillet,  then  for  the 
Trianon  in  Versailles.  It  bears  her  crown  cipher 
on  the  interior  of  the  bowl. 

Some  of  the  rare  pieces  of  porcelain  which 
Mr.  Weinberg  transported  to  the  new  premises 
are  illustrated  here.  In  addition  to  porcelain  he 
took  some  of  his  excessively  rare  collection  of 
Renaissance  jewellery  and  gold  and  other 
boxes.  The  final  and  master  stroke  was  the 
employment  of  a  specially  trained  sales  team  of 
English  girls.  They  travelled  to  New  York  on 
the  'Queen  Mary'. 

Hawkings  Sale  Rooms 

LONDON'S  position  as  the  centre  of  the 
world's  fine  art  trade  has  never  been  more 
certain  than  it  is  now.  Latest  art  auction  room 


to  expand  into  new  premises,  a  move  largely 
dictated  by  the  ever  increasing  difficulties  of 
loading  and  unloading  goods  in  London's 
West  End,  is  that  novv  known  as  Hawkings 
Sale  Rooms  (Hayes  Place,  Lisson  Grove,  London 
N.W.i).  A  successful  opening  sale  was  held  on 
15th  October.  In  spending  £250,000  on  these 
new  'rooms',  Mr.  Robert  Hawkings,  head  of 
Phillips  Son  cV  Neale,  Puttick  cV:  Simpson  and 
Glendinings,  tells  me  that,  in  layout  and 
efficiency,  they  are  'the  answer  to  the  dreams 
of  many  generations  of  auctioneers'. 

Apology  to  Dr.  Grodecki 

DUE  to  mistranslation  from  the  original 
French  in  Dr.  Louis  Grodecki's  article  'Stained 
Glass  Windows  of  St.  Germain-des-Pris  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  the  words  of 
the  fu  st  paragraph, 'set  amid  othersof  the  twelfth 
century'  (p.  33,  line  18)  should  read  'set  in  frames 
of  the  twelfth  century'.  At  St.  Germain  the 
window  frames  are  twelfth  century  but  the 
glass  in  them  is  thirteenth  century. 
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International 
Saleroom 


i  &  2.  Donato  Creti,  possibly  assisted  by  Nunzio  Serrajuali  and  J.  Paltronieri  called  II  Mirandolesi. 
'The  Allegorical  Tomb  of  the  Marquess  of  Wharton' and 'The  Allegorical  Tomb  of  Joseph  Addison', 
both  85;  54J  in.  ,£750  (Sotheby's).  3.  Marco  and  Sebastiano  Ricci.  'The  Allegorical  Tomb  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire',  signed  by  both  artists,  85  J  ■  545  in.  ^2,400  (Sotheby's).  4.  Canaletto, 
Giovanni  Battista  Pittoni  and  G.  B.  Cimaroli.  'The  Allegorical  Tomb  of  Archbishop  Tillotson', 
85  1  ■  54  '  in.  _£6,ooo  (Sotheby's).  5.  An  Italian  Nove  teapot  and  cover,  51  in.  high;  one  of  a  pair 
of  Nove  vases,  61  in.  high;  a  Nove  white  group  of  Charity,  6  in.  high:  ,£125,  ,£115,  .£62.  (Sotheby's). 
6.  One  of  two  South  German,  or  Swiss,  walnut  commodes,  471  in.  wide.  ^546.  (Christie's).  7.  A 
48-in.  wide  red  lacquer  bureau-cabinet,  circa  1730,  'Made  by  John  Balchier'  (d.  1753).  (Christie's). 


5 


7 


8.  Lorenzo  Costa.  'Portrait  of  a  Cardinal',  said  to  be  Bernardo  Bibbiena  as  St.  Jerome,  panel 
32I  ■  30;  in.,  circa  1510.  £28,000  (Sotheby's).  9.  Francesco  Guardi.  'A  Landscape  Capriccio', 
IO.J  <  7]  in.  ,£1,365  (Christie's).  10.  Fra  Angelico.  'St.  Nicholas  of  Bari;  St.  Michael',  panel,  each 
I4i  x  5i  in.  These  panels  were  part  of  the  altarpiece  at  San  Dotnenico  di  Fiesole.  ,£7,800  in  a  day's 
sale  totalling  £182,530  (Sotheby's).  II.  Terrestrial  globe,  by  J.  G.  Doppelmayr,  Nuremburg, 
1728.  D.M.1900  (,£162)  (Hauswedell,  Hamburg).  12.  H.  Daumier.  From  'Caricatures  du  Jour', 
1842-43.  D.M.800  (£68)  (Hauswedell).  13.  A  William  III  silver  14-in.  diameter  monteith,  by 
Alexander  Roode,  1700.  £850  (Christie's).  14.  A  I2|-in.  diameter  William  and  Mary  silver 
punch-bowl,  1689,  maker's  mark  BB  a  crescent  below.  £750  (Christie's). 
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15.  Part  of  a  set  of  six  Dutch  gold  rat-tailed  teaspoons  and  two-pronged  sweetmeat-forks,  early 
eighteenth  century,  maker's  mark  CR.  From  the  Swaythling  Collection,  1924.  ,£380  (Christie's). 

16.  A  sapphire,  diamond  and  baguette  diamond  necklace.  ,£3,400  (Christie's).  17.  A  Buen  Retiro 
peasant  group  in  a  white  soft  paste,  8  in.  high.  ,£370  (Sotheby's).  18.  A  sapphire  and  diamond 
bracelet.  £1,450  (Christie's).  19.  Francesco  Guardi.  'A  View  of  the  Campo  San  Giovanni  e  Paolo', 
pen  and  ink  and  Drown  wash  over  black  chalk,  signed,  9]  11  j  in.  £5,000  (Sotheby's).  20.  Biblia 
Pauperum,  page  from,  Verona,  early  fifteenth  century,  170  mm.  •  115  mm.  ,£280  (Sotheby's). 
21  (a)  &  (b).  A  Flemish  Renaissance  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  10 in.  high,  by  Adriaen  de  Groet, 
s'Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc),  1561.  £1,550  (Christie's). 
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SELLING  AT  SOTHEBY'S:  (Left  above).  A  James  II  silver  punch  bowl,  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1685,  diameter  1 1 '.  in.  (Sale  November  21st).  (Left 
below).  Included  in  a  sale  of  English  and  Continental  porcelain  is  this 
Meissen  tureen  painted  by  A.  E.  von  Loewenfinck,  the  property  of  Lord 
Cottesloe  (December  3rd).  (Above).  Three  pieces  of  Faberge  included  in  a 
sale  of  similar  objects  from  the  collection  of  His  Majesty  King  Paul  of  the 
Hellenes  (November  25th). 


Forthcoming 
Sales 


SELLING  AT  CHRISTIE'S:  (Above).  A  suite  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  furniture 
comprising  fourteen  armchairs,  a  pair  of  settees  (6  ft.  9  in.  wide)  and  a  pair  of  window 
seats  (48  in.  widej.  (Below).  A  60  in.  wide,  serpentine-shape,  Chippendale  mahogany 
commode.  (Right).  A  Chippendale  mahogany  break-front  bureau  bookcase,  70  in. 
wide.  These  are  among  items  to  be  sold  on  December  12th  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  late  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wolseley  of  Nettlecombe  Court,  Somerset,  to  whom  they  were 
bequeathed  by  her  father,  the  late  Sir  Walter  John  Trevelyan  of  Nettlecombe. 
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IN  THE  GALLERIES 


I.  Giovanni  Battista  Utile  da  Faenza.  'The  Judgment  of  Paris',  panel, 
iX|  15^  in.  Wildenstein  Galleries,  London.  2.  L.  Bassano.  'Doge 
Grimani',  canvas,  52  43 ',  in.  Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons,  London.  3.  Quiryn 
Brekelenkam  (1620-1668).  'The  Tailor's  Workshop',  signed  and  dated 
1664,  panel,  19 [  ■  15  in.  Brod  Gallery,  London.  4.  Giovanni  Paolo 
Pannini  (Italian  School,  1691-C.1768).  'Classical  Ruins,  with  Figures  in 
the  foreground  b\  .1  Stream',  signed  and  dated  1759.  canvas,  58  78  in. 
Leonard  Koetser,  London.  5.  F.  Zuccarelli.  Pen  and  wash  drawing,  over 
hlack  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  7  {  14I  in.  Peter  Claas,  London. 
6.  Luciano  Guarnieri.  'Post-war  Reconstruction  work  in  Florence',  pen 
and  wash  drawing.  7.  Marco  Ricci  (1676-1729).  'North  Italian  Landscape', 
canvas,  50      40  in.  From  the  Flatter  Gallery,  London. 
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CONTRIBUTED  BY  ADRIAN  BURY 

Round  about  the  Galleries 


An  Early  Tintoretto 

IT  might  be  thought  that  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  identifying  a  work  known  as 
La  Sacra  Conversazione,  showing  a  Madonna 
and  Child  surrounded  by  six  saints,  as  a  painting 
by  Tintoretto.  While  quite  a  few  artists  of 
various  schools  can  be  confused  with  one 
another,  Tintoretto's  genius  is  so  original  and 
outstanding  that  it  places  him  somewhat  apart 
in  the  cycle  of  Italian  painting.  Nor  would  it  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  style  and  per- 
sonality, as  far  as  religious  pictures  are  concerned, 
manifested  themselves  early  in  his  career.  All 
authorities  agree  that  Tintoretto  was  a  man  of 
tremendous  individuality,  and  certainly  a 
student  who  could  'conflict'  with  Titian  after 
only  a  few  days  in  his  studio  was  likely  to  have 
his  own  mind  and  manner  of  expressing  it. 

Truly,  Tintoretto  wrote,  il  desegno  di  Michael 
Angelo  e '/  colorito  di  Tiziano.  Not  that  he  intended 
to  imitate  either  of  them,  but  the  splendour  of 
these  artists  was  an  inspiring  ideal  in  itself:  and 
Tintoretto  proceeded  on  his  own  magnificent 
way. 

The  story  of  La  Sacra  Conversazione  is 
compact  of  exciting  interest  and  not  a  little 
complexity.  It  was  found  in  London  about 
thirty  years  ago — sul  mercato  antiquario  inglese,  as 
Signor  Rudolfo  Pallucchini  writes  in  his  book 
La  Giovinezza  del  Tintoretto,  Milan,  1950.  The 
picture,  which  is  in  a  private  collection,  is 
inscribed  Jachobus,  followed  by  a  mill  wheel  in 
somewhat  heraldic  style,  and  the  date  1540. 

In  the  letters  of  Pietro  Aretino  there  are  brief 
references  to  a  painter  called  Molino  (mill,  in 
Italian),  and  Detlev  Baron  von  Hadeln  assumed 
that  La  Sacra  Conversazione  was  by  this  artist. 
A  puzzle  was  therefore  created  that  has  somewhat 
entangled  the  history  of  Venetian  painting  of 
this  period.  While  he  asserted  that  the  work  is 
'one  of  the  earliest  documented  examples  of 
Venetian  painting  exhibiting  Florentine  and 
Roman  mannerisms',  he  added  that  the  pre- 
sumed author,  Jacobo  Molino,  'achieved  very 
similar  results  to  those  attained  by  the  youthful 
Tintoretto',  but  concluded  that  Tintoretto  was 
too  young  to  influence  Molino.  The  inference  is 
that  Molino,  whoever  he  was,  was  Tintoretto's 
master,  in  view  of  the  obvious  relationship 
between  La  Sacra  Conversazione  of  1540  and 
various  accepted  works  by  Tintoretto  that 
Baron  von  Hadeln  claimed  tentatively  for 
Molino :  for  instance,  the  Madonna  col  Bimbo  in 
the  Benedikt  Collection,  and  the  Presentatione  al 
Tempio  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmino,  Venice. 

In  his  book,  Signor  Palluccluni  has  gone  into 
the  question  with  great  care  and  scholarship,  and 
says  that  the  style  of  Tintoretto  about  the  year 


1 540  could  not  have  been  other  than  that  in  La 
Sacra  Conversazione.  Comparing  it  with  the 
celebrated  Girolamo  Marcello  votive  picture  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  (Lucerne,  private  collec- 
tion), one  sees  that  the  design,  sentiment  and 
chiaroscuro  have  unquestionable  affinity.  Idio- 
matic evidence  is  also  echoed  in  later  works  by 
Tintoretto. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Child  are  identical 
in  several  religious  pictures,  and  who  can  doubt 
that  the  hand  that  painted  and  the  mind  that 
posed  the  donor  in  the  Lucerne  Tintoretto  were 
the  same  that  created  the  S.  Girolamo  in  La 
Sacra  Conversazione.  Again,  the  physiognomical 
type  and  hair  style  in  the  latter  painting  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Cristo  e  I'Adultera  Tintoretto  in 
Dresden.  The  Sacra  Conversazione  saints  are  also 
prototypes  in  Tintoretto's  oeuvre  as  a  whole. 

Signor  Pallucchini  concludes  that,  in  this 
early  work,  Tintoretto  forecasts  his  future 
greatness.  The  picture  is  reproduced  in  colour 
in  this  issue  (see  page  143),  and  appears  as  plate  63 
in  La  Giovinezza  del  Tintoretto,  with  a  lengthy 
description  in  pp.  74/78  of  that  book. 

Pictor  et  Eques 

LEANDRO  DA  PONTE  of  Bassano  was 
thirty-six  when  Tintoretto  died,  and  that  he 
was  influenced  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  in  the 
portrait  of  Doge  Grimani  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.,  43,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
features  and  hands,  the  Doge's  mantle  and  cap 
being  painted  in  meticulous  detail,  the  general 
effect  of  red  and  gold  patterning  being  sump- 
tuously grand.  Through  a  window  in  the  top 
right  hand  corner  of  the  picture  is  a  view  of  the 
Piazzetta  showing  the  column  of  St.  Mark 
under  a  stormy  sky.  The  portrait  is  on  canvas 
to  the  dimensions  of  52  X  43!  ins.,  and  is  signed 
LEANDER  A  PONT  BASS  EQUES  F.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Da  Ponte,  who  was  the  third 
son  of  the  great  Bassano  par  excellence,  was 
knighted  by  Doge  Grimani,  and  lived  in  con- 
siderable splendour  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  Venice.  Grimani  held  office  from  1 595  to 
1605.  In  his  Venetian  Republic  (Vol.  II.,  p. 250) 
W.  Carcw  Hazlitt  writes,  'On  the  night  of 
April  26th,  1595,  after  the  death  of  Doge 
Cicogna,  a  vociferous  clamour  spread  over  the 
precincts  of  the  palace,  demanding  the  election 
of  Marino  Grimani,  who  was  a  special  popular 
favourite,  in  as  much  as  there  was  at  one  moment 
a  fear  of  tumult.  But  the  next  day  Grimani  was 
actually  returned;  and  the  general  rejoicing  and 
exultation  were  boisterous,  a  bonfire  being  made 
of  the  benches  lying  about  the  offices.  A  large 
quantity  of  bread  and  wine  was  distributed 


among  the  poor  and  the  boatmen  at  the  ferries. 
The  new  Doge  was  as  lavish  in  his  largesse  as  the 
Doge  before  him;  and  the  Dogeressa  Morosina 
Morosini  Grimani  threw  money  to  the  crowd 
beneath  from  the  palace  window'.  There  are 
several  paintings  by  Da  Ponte  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  including  another  version  of  Doge 
Grimani. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris 

THE  awakening  of  the  Renaissance  in  Florence 
is  symbolised  by  a  version  of  The  Judgment  of 
Paris,  the  work  of  Giovanni  Battista  Utile  da 
Faenza.  On  a  panel  measuring  i8£  x  15!  ins. 
it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries, 
147,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.  This 
artist  is  known  to  have  worked  up  to  1515,  and 
it  is  interesting  that  certain  archaisms  still  per- 
sisted, especially  in  the  landscape  background 
and  the  ship  on  the  lake.  Whether  he  looked  at 
the  more  sophisticated  Botticelli  or  not,  the 
three  draped  figures  to  the  right  of  the  picture 
have  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  master's 
Primavera.  This  picture  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  has  been  catalogued  by  Berenson  in  his 
Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  It  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

The  Grand  Tour  and  Art 

SEVERAL  volumes  could  be  written  on  the 
influence  of  the  grand  tour  and  on  those  Italian 
artists  who,  as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  noble  lords 
and  others  to  Italy  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
'inspired'  Italian  painters  to  come  to  England. 
Three  such  artists  were  Marco  Ricci,  Zuccarelli 
and  Canaletto.  A  spirited  drawing  by  Zuccarelli 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  P.  Claas  of  4,  Upper 
Brook  Street,  London,  W.,  recalls  this  Tuscan 
painter  who  made  a  European  reputation  and 
became  a  foundation  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Zuccarelli's  meeting  with  Richard  Wilson 
when  the  great  landscape  painter  visited  Italy  in 
175 1  is  recorded  in  a  letter  by  Wilson  dated, 
Venice,  July  8th,  of  that  year.  He  was  clearly 
pleased  then  with  the  Italian  artist's  encourage- 
ment. In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Wilson,  which 
appeared  in  the  European  Magazine  eight  years 
after  Wilson's  death,  the  writer  says  that  Wilson, 
after  his  return  to  London,  imitated  Zuccarelli's 
style,  but  'disgusted  at  what  he  considered 
frivolity,  he  soon  returned  to  lus  old  pursuit, 
formed  in  die  School  of  Rome'.  The  European 
Magazine  correspondent  apparently,  was  un- 
aware how  fine  a  painter  of  English  and  Welsh 
landscape  Wilson  was,  and  that  the  villas  of 
Maecenas  and  certain  other  somewhat  sombre 
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Italianate  affairs  were  not  the  best  of  Wilson's 
genius.  Whatever  the  Welsh  artist's  opinion  of 
Zuccarelli's  work — and  it  may  be  that  he  was 
jealous  of  his  success  contrasted  with  his  own 
lack  of  it — there  is  no  doubt  that  Zuccarclli  was 
an  immensely  gifted  and  deservedly  appreciated 
painter.  I  am  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  his 
drawings  and  pictures  are  much  sought  after 
again  by  collectors.  Such  works  as  The  First 
Lord  Scarsdale's  Family  in  Kedelston  Park,  and 
Sir  David  Eccles'  Women  Bathing,  which  latter 
was  sho  wn  in  the  i954/5exhibitionof  eighteenth- 
century  art  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Italian 
Landscape  in  the  Fitzwilliam,  the  View  from 
Richmond  Hill  in  the  Mrs.  Ionidcs  Collection, 
and  of  course  the  comprehensive  collection  at 
Windsor,  prove  an  irresistible  allegrezza,  and  it 
may  have  been  tins  mood  that  conflicted  with 
Wilson's  Celtic  melancholy. 

Another  Italian  artist  well  represented  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor  is  Marco  Ricci,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  33  beautiful  gouache 
drawings  painted  on  thin  goatskin,  which  were 
purchased  from  Consul  Smith's  collection.  Ricci 
was  in  England  as  early  as  1710,  and  expressing 
the  growing  sentiment  for  Roman  and  other 
antiquities  was  much  in  demand  by  connoisseurs 
of  the  subject.  Ricci  improvised  on  architectural 
themes  combined  with  romantic  landscapes,  and 
one  that  would  appear  to  be  a  tour  de  force  in  this 
manner  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  J.  O.  Flatter's 
gallery,  32,  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  N.W.8.  The  background  is  probably  a 
poetic  exaggeration  of  some  mountain  scene  in 
the  Veneto,  whence  Ricci  originated. 

A  third  Italian  painter  who  appealed  to 
eighteenth-century  English  taste  is  Giovanni 
Patinini,  whose  precise  drawing,  beautiful  clean 
colour  and  intricately  monumental  subjects  have 
a  splendour  of  their  own.  His  Pyramid  of  Cestius 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  example  of  his  work 
in  England.  It  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Several  fine  Panninis  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Leonard  Koetzer  Gallery  at  13,  Duke  Street, 
London,  S.W.I.  I  commend  especially  one  of 
the  Pantheon,  signed  1739,  and  The  Coliseum 
and  other  Ruins,  painted  twenty  years  afterwards. 
As  a  draughtsman  of  architecture  Pannini  is  as 
great  as  Canaletto.  It  is  curious  that,  whereas 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  matter  of  art 
subjects,  so  often  looked  back  to  the  glories  and 
grandeurs  that  were  Greece  and  Rome,  albeit 
decaying  ones,  and  nobody  was  properly 
educated  who  did  not  understand  their  value  in 
the  cycle  of  civilisation,  the  twentieth  century 
looks  forward — to  what? 

Italian  Flower  Piece 

BY  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  flower 
painting  in  Europe  had  assumed  a  more  or  less 
universal  style,  and  it  is  interesting  that  works 
by  the  Dutch  and  Italian  artists  not  infrequently 
approximate  one  to  the  other.  Nicolo  Cafissa, 
also  called  Casissa  and  Cahissa,  born  in  Naples 
in  1690,  approaches  the  great  Dutchmen  in  the 
'materialisation'  of  blossom,  while  still  retaining 
a  certain  Latin  accent.  An  impressive  work  by 
this  artist,  showing  tulips  in  a  sculptured  vase 
with  a  duck  and  heron  as  decorative  adjuncts, 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  Frost  &  Reed  Gallery,  41, 


New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.  Cafissa  was  a 
pupil  of  Abate  Andrea  Belvedere,  also  a 
Neapolitan,  who  worked  in  collaboration  with 
Luca  Giordano  for  Charles  II  of  Spain.  Some  of 
their  joint  decorative  efforts  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  Escorial. 

The  Florentine  Touch 

SIGNOR  ANNIGONI  and  his  School  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  most  important  event  in  the 
art  of  our  time.  His  best  pupil,  Signor  Luciano 
Guarnicri,  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  master's 
rigorous  training  and  is  now  an  accomplished 
draughtsman  and  painter  with  his  own  personal 
interpretation  of  the  grand  Italian  maimer. 
Guarnicri  is  already  gaining  a  European  repu- 
tation, and  he  was  recently  awarded  one  of  the 
Elizabeth  T.  Greenshields  Memorial  Foundation 
premiums,  which  are  given  to  artists  and  students 
who  believe  in  the  great  tradition  of  art.  Like 
Annigoni  he  is  not  a  professional  portrait  painter, 
but  an  artist  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
word.  He  has  worked  much  in  his  native  city  of 
Florence,  and  his  Visioni  Fiorentine,  a  portfolio  of 
twelve  coloured  lithographs,  published  a  year  or 
so  ago,  proves  a  robust  and  original  style  in  the 
lithographic  medium.  The  artist  has  done  many 
drawings  of  the  restoration  of  those  parts  of 
Horence  damaged  during  the  war.  Also  a 
number  of  impressions  of  London,  the  Thames 
and  other  places  in  England,  which  will  be 
exhibited  in  due  course.  A  tremendous  worker, 
his  passion  for  all  that  is  right  in  art  is  typical  of 
the  best  Horentine  mood.  May  we  hope  that 
Florence,  renowned  for  so  many  great  masters, 
will  bring  about  a  second  Renaissance.  Another 
winner  of  the  Greenshields  premium  is  Mr. 
Timothy  Whidborne,  whose  imaginative  and 
beautifully  finished  still-life  subjects  have 
appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Penny  Oysters 

FINE  old  coloured  sporting  prints  never  lose 
their  attraction  for  generation  after  generation 
of  collectors.  The  best  period  was  between  the 
1770's  and  the  early  years  of  Queen  Victoria. 
An  exhibition  at  the  Ackermann  Galleries,  3,  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  W.i.  contained  several 
classics,  notably  a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  prints 
called  The  Leicestershire  Covers,  drawn  by  Henry 
Aiken  and  engraved  by  T.  Sutherland,  dated 
1824.  A  certain  pathos  attaches  to  the  pair  of 
fox-hunting  prints  of  the  Royal  Hunt  in  Windsor 
Park,  and  His  Majesty  Returning  from  Hunting, 
by  James  Pollard  and  M.  Dubourg.  They  were 
published  on  1st  January,  1820,  less  than  a  month 
before  the  king  died.  Among  many  lively 
coaching  subjects  was  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
Newington,  by  S.  E.  Jones  and  George  Hunt,  a 
print  that  one  could  study  again  and  again  for  its 
quaint  humour  and  documentary  touch.  When 
issued  in  1826,  coaching,  though  at  the  height  of 
efficiency,  was  doomed  by  the  advent  of  the 
railway,  yet  nobody  would  think  so  looking  at 
this  energetic  record.  Apart  from  vehicles  and 
horses,  there  are  many  'incidentals',  notably  a 
plebeian  party  enjoying  oysters  al  fresco,  a 
reminder  that  the  bivalve  was  once  democratic 
and  not  plutocratic.  One  also  remembers  Sam 


Weller's  remark  to  Mr.  Pickwick:  'It's  a  wery 
remarkable  circumstance,  Sir',  said  Sam,  'that 
poverty  and  oysters  always  seems  to  go  together'. 
'I  don't  understand  you,  Sam',  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'What  I  mean,  Sir',  said  Sam,  'is  that  the  poorer 
the  place  is  the  greater  calls  there  seems  to  be  for 
oysters.  Look  here,  Sir,  here's  a  oyster  stall  to 
every  half-dozen  houses — the  street's  lined  vith 
'em.  Blest  if  I  don't  think  that  ven  a  man's  wery 
poor,  he  rushes  out  of  his  lodgings,  and  eats 
oysters  in  reg'lar  desperation'. 

A  National  Art 

EDMOND  ABOUT,  the  famous  French 
author  and  member  of  the  Academie,  wrote: 
'L'aquerelle  est,  pour  les  Anglais  un  art  national 

 Ce  genre  de  peinture,  que  nous  abandonnons 

volontiers  aux  pensionats  de  demoiselles,  est 
cultive"  en  Angleterre  par  les  artistes  de  premier 
ordre'.  He  was  referring  to  the  English  water- 
colours  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Universelle 
Exhibition  of  1885.  So  impressed  were  the 
French,  that  their  ambassador  in  London  was 
asked  to  enquire  about  the  organisation  and 
ideals  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Watercolours. 
After  152  years,  this  Society,  now  the  Royal 
Watercolour  Society,  still  holds  pride  of  place, 
and  its  248th  exhibition  at  its  Conduit  Street 
gallery  remains  open  until  21st  November. 
Throughout  its  long  history  the  Society  has 
attracted  the  best  exponents  of  this  medium  of 
art,  and  their  exhibitions  prove  that  it  is  possible 
so  to  improvise  on  the  great  tradition  of  the  old 
masters  as  to  present  an  ever  new  and  fresh 
appeal.  Avoiding  the  revolutionary  and  often 
sterile  theories  of  modernism,  the  R.W.S.  steers 
a  creative  course  between  the  old-fashioned  and 
the  new-fangled.  Contemplating  the  long  list  of 
its  members  since  it  was  founded  in  1 804,  many 
great  names  occur,  and  with  few  exceptions 
the  outstanding  masters  of  watercolour  have  been 
connected  with  it.  The  present  exhibition  is  well 
up  to  standard  under  the  new  presidency  of 
Mr.  Robert  Austin,  R.A.  As  well  as  being  a 
splendid  watercolourist,  Mr.  Austin  is  one  of 
England's  most  distinguished  engravers,  and  was 
a  Rome  scholar.  He  is  the  twenty-first  president 
of  the  Society. 

Dutch  Rarities 

ONE  seldom  sees  work  by  that  rare  Dutch 
artist,  Quiryn  Brckelenkam  (1620-1668).  But  a 
delightful  example  was  on  exhibition  recently 
at  the  Brod  Gallery,  36,  Sackville  Street, 
London,  W.  Entitled  The  Tailor's  Shop, 
Brekelenkam's  style — founded  on  Gerard  Dou's, 
but  much  freer — gives  a  memorable  vitality  and 
character  to  tins  little  record  of  seventeenth- 
century  life  in  Leyden  where  the  artist  lived  and 
worked.  Another  picture  at  this  gallery  is  a 
coastal  landscape  by  Jan  Wynants.  It  is  on  panel 
and  is  signed  with  a  monogram.  No  larger  than 
6£  x  7  ins.,  it  has  a  spatial  sense  that  only  a  gTeat 
artist  can  convey  in  such  limited  dimensions. 
The  study  of  an  old  man's  head  by  Jan  Lievens, 
30$  x  25  ins.,  reminds  one  of  the  stylish  affinity 
between  this  artist  and  Rembrandt,  who  were 
friends  and  fellow-students  of  Pieter  Lastman 
at  Amsterdam. 
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Books  Reviewed 


LORENZO  GHIBERTI:  By  Richard  Kraut- 
heimer  in  collaboration  with  Truck  Kraut- 
heimer-Hess :  (Princeton  University  Press. 
London:   Oxford  University  Press.  1956. 

TH  E  RE  is  no  better  way  of  demonstrating 
the  artistic  change  wrought  by  the  Italian 
Renaissance  than  by  comparing  the  two  bronze 
doors  made  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  for  the 
Florentine  Baptistery.  The  first,  with  its  28 
quatrefoil  panels  executed  between  1403  and 
1424,  is  a  consummate  example  of  International 
Gothic.  Here,  the  eye  is  enchanted  by  the 
lyrical  narrative  depicted  with  vivid,  un- 
reflecting realism;  there  are  intricate  fold- 
patterns  and  scenic  props  which  suggest  a  stage 
setting  rather  than  create  actual  space.  Above  all 
there  is  a  melodious  curvilinearism  serving  as  the 
chief  compositional  device.  The  second  door, 
finished  in  1452,  is  different  in  every  respect.  The 
quatrefoils  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  10 
square  panels,  the  straight  frames  of  which  en- 
hance the  pictorial  character  of  the  biblical 
scenes.  These,  like  peep-shows,  are  shown  in 
carefully  constructed  perspective,  each  panel 
being  what  Alberti  would  have  called  'a  window 
into  the  world'.  The  reliefs  seem  more  akin  to 
the  paintings  of  Massaccio  than  to  Ghiberti's 
own  first  door.  If  we  had  no  documents,  would 
we  willingly  believe  that  these  doors  were 
designed  by  the  same  artist?  Their  differences 
alone  make  Ghiberti  an  artistic  personality 
difficult  to  understand  and  yet  his  Comtnentarii, 
that  charming  mixture  of  art  history,  art  theory 
and  autobiography,  indicate  an  even  greater 
complexity.  This  may  explain  why  previous 
art  historians  have  shrunk  from  attempting 
the  full-scale  study  so  great  an  artist  really 
deserves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  under- 
rate Julius  von  Schlosser's  contributions  to 
research  on  Ghiberti.  His  essays  are  classics  but 
his  Crocean  approach  isolated  Ghiberti  from  the 
context  of  history,  however  much  it  has  taught 
us  about  his  intellectual  achievement.  Other 
writers  have  not  accomplished  even  this  much, 
being  content  with  an  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
Ghiberti's  works,  or  indulging  in  the  dubious 
task  of  swelling  his  documented  oeuvre  with 
doubtful  attributions.  Yet  Ghiberti's  art  can  only 
be  fully  comprehended  if  the  revolution  which 
found  so  vivid  an  expression  in  his  second  door  is 
seen  in  relation  to  more  general  stylistic  trends  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Such  a  task  requires  a  his- 
torian who  will  not  denigrate  the  'Renaissance 
Ghiberti'  at  the  cost  of  the  'Gothic  Ghiberti',  or 
vice  versa.  Moreover  it  requires  a  historian  who, 
while  he  is  aware  of  the  fundamental  differences 
between  Donatcllo  and  Gliiberti,  will  yet  do 
justice  to  both.  Professor  Krautheimer  amply 
fulfills  both  demands  and  after  some  20  years 
of  devoted  labour  he  has  given  us  a  weighty 
book  which  achieves  all  one  expects  from  a 
standard  monograph.  This  is  not  a  bedside  book 


but  attentive  study  will  be  richly  rewarded. 
Stepping  back  from  the  mosaic  of  Professor 
Krautheimer 's  work,  we  shall  have  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  Ghiberti,  the  artist,  within  the 
pattern  of  his  time  and  of  Ghiberti,  the  writer, 
among  the  Florentine  intelligentsia.  We  shall 
have  learned,  above  all,  that  this  susceptible  and 
sensitive  sculptor  did  not  have  a  split  personality, 
but  that  his  perplexing  development  followed 
an  almost  inexorable  logic. 

In  his  Comtnentarii,  Ghiberti  speaks  with 
unusual  enthusiasm  of  a  'Master  Gusmin',  a 
goldsmith  working  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
Following  this  trail,  Professor  Krautheimer  has 
uncovered  the  relationship  between  Ghiberti's 
early  style — for  he  was  first  of  all  trained  as  a 
goldsmith — and  French  goldsmiths'  work  of  the 
late  fourteenth  century.  In  this  way,  the  first 
door  and  the  St.  John  from  Or  San  Michele  are 
related  not  only  to  the  Horentine  variant  of  the 
International  Style  but  also  to  the  wider  context 
of  French  art.  Professor  Krautheimer  then  traces 
in  a  stimulating,  if  controversial,  analysis  the 
development  of  the  sculptor's  style  during  the 
execution  of  this  door. 

The  author  rightly  points  out  that  Ghiberti 
would  only  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  International  Gothic,  had  he  died 
after  finishing  the  North  door  of  the  Baptistery. 
Yet  in  middle  life  he  completely  changed  his 
style.  So  alert  an  artist  was  bound  to  observe  and 
to  experiment  with  the  new  Renaissance  con- 
cepts of  space,  movement  and  composition 
emerging  in  his  artistic  environment.  It  seems 
comparatively  irrelevant  to  assess  how  far  he 
himself  was  an  innovator  and  how  far  he  made 
use  of  the  inventions  of  Brunelleschi  and  Don- 
atello.  What  counts  in  the  end  is  the  complete 
mastery  of  the  new  idiom,  proudly  proclaimed 
by  Ghiberti  himself  when  he  inscribed  the  Gates 
of  Paradise  with  the  words:  mira  arte  fabricatum. 
Professor  Krautheimer  thinks  that  some  of 
Ghiberti's  mature  work  may  be  a  critique  of 
Donatello.  Perhaps  this  is  true,  and  there  is 
certainly  evidence  of  strong  rivalry  between 
the  two  artists,  but  the  author  seems  on  safer 
ground  when  he  argues  that  Ghiberti's  per- 
fected Renaissance  manner  always  retained 
echoes  of  his  earliest  artistic  experiences  and  of 
International  Gothic.  One  is  made  aware  of  the 
intensely  personal  style  of  Ghiberti:  and,  in 
stressing  how  different  Donatello's  artistic 
concepts  really  were,  Professor  Krautheimer 
takes  pains  to  be  scrupulously  fair  to  both 
sculptors.  This  is  an  important  point,  for  those 
who  are  stunned  by  the  power  of  Donatello  or 
the  brilliance  of  Brunelleschi  seem  inclined  to 
underrate  the  intellectual  and  artistic  status  of 
the  more  gentle  Ghiberti.  Professor  Gombrich 
has  argued  recently  that,  while  making  the 
second  door,  the  very  frame  of  reference  within 
which  Ghiberti  was  working  changed  and  the 
idea  of 'artistic  progress'  implanted  in  the  master 
through  Ins  contacts  with  Florentine  humanists 
turned  Ghiberti,  the  mediaeval  craftsman,  into 


one  of  the  first  truly  modern  artists.  Such  a 
fundamental  re-oricntation  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  conscious  intellectual  effort.  This 
formative  contact  with  the  world  of  humanism 
is  described  by  Professor  Krautheimer  in  a 
number  of  essays,  aptly  entitled  'Renaissance 
Problems'.  Whether  Krautheimer  discusses 
Ghiberti's  attitude  to  Alberti's  theory  of  per- 
spective, the  intriguing  background  architecture 
from  the  'Gates  of  Paradise' — unbuildable  dream 
fantasies  and  harbingers  of  the  classical  revival — 
Ghiberti's  knowledge  of  ancient  sculpture,  or 
his  contacts  with  Florentine  scholars  and  their 
influence  on  the  programme  of  the  second  door, 
in  each  case  our  understanding  of  Ghiberti  and 
his  art  is  deepened.  It  seems  almost  ungrateful 
to  say  that  these  rich  chapters  are  so  full  of  detail 
that  the  reader  is  sometimes  swamped  by  the 
wealth  of  material  and  the  thread  of  the  argu- 
ment tends  to  be  obscured.  Nevertheless,  the 
author's  hope  'to  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
out  a  new  picture  of  Ghiberti  and  of  his  art 
within  the  framework  of  his  time'  has  surely 
been  fulfilled. 

Further  lustre  is  added  to  this  book  by  its 
important  and  useful  appendices.  The  complete 
text  of  the  uncommonly  large  number  of  extant 
documents  concerning  Ghiberti's  works,  to- 
gether with  a  clear  analysis  and  digest  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.  Mrs.  Krautheimer-Hess,  who  has 
collaborated  with  her  husband  throughout,  has 
added  another  feature  of  great  importance:  a 
handlist  of  antiques  known  to  Ghiberti.  The 
introductory  essay  to  this  handlist  is  probably 
the  most  ihuminating  discussion  of  the  problem 
'Renaissance  and  Antiquity'  to  date,  as  far  as 
any  individual  artist  is  concerned.  The  list  also 
serves  to  document  Ghiberti's  use  of  the  antiques 
known  to  him.  Thus  the  vague  concept  'Classical 
Revival'  becomes  an  intelligible  story  of 
borrowing  and  transformation. 

This  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  and  the  new 
detail  photographs  are  a  material  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  Professor  Krautheimer's  in- 
tricate arguments.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
reproductions  always  do  justice  to  the  excellence 
of  the  photographs,  nor  do  they  give  a  true 
impression  of  the  texture  of  Ghiberti's  bronzes. 

By  its  nature  and  length  this  is  a  book  directed 
to  the  specialist  rather  than  to  the  general  reader, 
and  its  price  will  keep  it  off  the  shelves  of  many 
art  lovers.  We  should  therefore  be  deeply 
indebted  to  Professor  Krautheimer  if  he  were 
now  to  give  us  'A  Shorter  Ghiberti';  for  in  such 
a  book  we  would  still  find  his  unrivalled  know- 
ledge and  deep  human  understanding  of  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  artists  of  the  Renaissance. 
— L.D.E. 

FUSELI   STUDIES:   By   Frederick  Antal. 
(London:  Routledge  &  Kcgan  Paul.  35s.  net.) 

THE  late  Dr.  Antal  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  small  circle  of  refugee  art-historians 
resident  in  England,  and  it  was  good  news  when 
his  widow  announced  her  intention  of  publishing 
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CHRIST  AND  THE  APOSTLES 

The  Changing  Forms  of  Religious  Imagery 
By  F.  M.  Godjrcy 

For  the  artist  and  scholar  a  work  of  aesthetic 
and  historical  importance,  providing  a  synthesis 
of  the  changing  forms  of  religious  imagery,  from 
Christian  Antiquity  to  Renaissance  and  Baroque. 
For  the  layman  an  inspiring  record  of  a  theme 
at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith. 

100  plates  4  in  colour      i  i£  X  9  ins.     4js.  net. 

YOUNG  ARTISTS  OF  PROMISE 

By  Jack  Beddington,  C.B.F. 

Mere  is  not  only  an  anthology  disclosing  the 
mind  of  the  young  artist  today,  but  also  an 
intriguing  work  for  the  collector  and  particu- 
larly the  new  collector  not  yet  sufficiently 
assured  to  trust  his  own  judgment.  Many  of 
the  illustration*  he  may  like  to  poisess.  Among 
the  art  is";  represented  may  be  one  or  more 
whose  names  will  hit  the  headlines  and  whose 
pictures  may  command  fabulous  prices  in  the 
market  of  tomorrow. 

1  50  illustrations  6  in  colour  30s.  net 

BRUSH  DRAWING  IN  THE 
CHINESE  MANNER 

By  Fei  Cheng-wu 
How  to  Do  It  Series  No.  73 

Chinese  brush  drawing  with  its  disciplined  free- 
dom ranging  from  cob-web  thinness  of  line  to 
rich  swathes  of  black  has  excited  the  admiration 
of  artists  of  fhe  West  for  many  generations. 
In  th's  book  the  aurhor  not  only  gives  advice  to 
those  who  would  like  to  explore  the  art  of 
Chinese  brush  drawing  for  themselves,  but  also 
discusses  its  history  and  illustrates  the  work  of 
outstanding  exponents  from  the  eighth  century 
to  the  present  day. 

Fully  illustrated  2cs.  net 
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the  various  books  which  he  left  unfiiiishcd  at  his 
death  in  1954.  Fuseli  Studies  is  the  first  of  these 
posthumous  works  to  appear  in  print,  and, 
although  Antal  would  doubtless  have  wished 
to  make  several  alterations,  it  remains  a  valuable 
and  fascinating  book  and  an  excellent  example 
of  his  method.  As  he  states  in  the  introduction, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  give  'an  all-round 
systematic  picture  of  Fuseli's  complex  style'. 
The  aim  is  rather  to  elucidate  his  sources  and 
stylistic  relationships  'by  selecting  for  discussion 
a  certain  number  of  his  works  throughout  his 
career'. 

Fuseli,  like  Antal,  was  an  expatriate  intellectual, 
as  learned  in  the  history  of  painting  as  he  was 
sensitive  to  the  artistic  currents  of  his  own  day : 
so  that  he  forms  an  eminently  suitable  subject 
for  stylistic  analysis.  The  Rev.  James  Dallaway 
remarked  in  1800  that  Fuseli  'paints  only  for 
learned  eyes;  and  is  so  decidedly  a  mannerist 
that  artists  of  the  next  century  will  have  a  new 
style  to  criticise  or  imitate  called  the 
"Fuselesque" '.  In  fact  Fuseli  is  a  sitting-target  for 
the  Kunsthistoriker  and  Antal  treats  him  purely 
as  a  'case',  albeit  an  unusually  interesting  one 
since  he  displays  with  exceptional  clarity  the 
symptoms  of  so  many  strange  infections.  This 
so-called  scientific  approach  to  the  history  of  art 
has  many  virtues,  but  when  it  is  too  rigidly 
applied  it  leads  to  conclusions  of  somewhat 
doubtful  value.  Antal  remarks,  for  example, 
that  a  drawing  made  by  Fuseli  when  aged  11 
was  more  probably  inspired  by  Rubens  or  a 
derivation  from  Rubens  than  by  Michelangelo's 
Last  Judgement  and  that  the  fumbling  childish 
technique  reminds  him  'of  drawings  by  Orsi 
imitating  engravings  of  Heemskerk'.  Such 
remarks  are  more  revealing  of  their  author's  lack 
of  humour  than  of  the  artist's  intentions.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  Fuseli's  paintings  and  drawings 
is,  of  course,  ignored  by  Antal  as  being  irrelevant 
to  his  approach.  But  he  is  led  willy-nilly  into 
implying  qualitative  judgements  and  hence  into  a 
confusion  of  stylistic  interest  and  aesthetic  quality. 

The  longest  and  perhaps  most  rewarding 
chapter  deals  at  length  with  Fuseli's  attitude 
towards,  and  borrowings  from,  Mannerist 
painting.  Antal  devoted  many  years  to  the  study 
of  Mannerism  and  his  great  erudition  enables 
him  to  isolate  and  examine  in  detail  this  aspect 
of  the  Fuselesque.  Hardly  less  illuminating, 
however,  is  his  discussion  of  Fuseli's  'Storm  and 
Stress'  background  in  Switzerland,  the  influence 
of  Swiss  artists  such  as  Urs  Graf  and  Nikolaus 
Manuel  Deutsch,  and  later  of  the  neo-classical 
painters  at  Rome  and  London.  And  he  is  also 
penetrating  in  his  examination  of  Fuseli's 
ambiguous  position  vis-a-vis  Romanticism  and 
Classicism. 

Admirers  of  Antal's  monumental  Florentine 
Painting  and  its  Social  Background  will  not  be 
surprised  to  discover  that  much  of  the  value  and 
interest  of  Fuseli  Studies  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
profusion  of  recondite  and  incidental  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  footnotes.  This  wealth  of 
detailed  knowledge  about  so  wide  a  range  of 
subjects  makes  this  book  essential  reading  for 
those  who  are  interested  not  merely  in  Fuseli 
but  in  the  history  of  taste  in  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries — J.F. 


THE    DIARIES    OF  JOHN  RUSKIN: 

Volume  I:  183 5-1 847.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Joan  Evans  and  John  Howard  Whitehouse. 
(Clarendon  Press:  Oxford  University  Press. 
70s.  net.) 

NO  wonder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruskin  were  so  sure 
that  their  son  was  a  genius !  After  reading  these 
extraordinary  diaries,  which  begin  when  Ruskin 
was  no  more  than  sixteen,  we  can  share  to 
the  full  their  awe  and  amazement  at  the  infant 
prodigy  they  had  so  miraculously  produced. 
Ruskin  kept  two  kinds  of  diary,  one  for 
'intellect  and  another  for  feeling',  and  although 
he  carefully  destroyed  the  latter  kind  (his 
'book  of  pain',  as  he  called  it),  those  which 
survive  are  amply  rewarding  and  revealing 
— indeed  we  may  be  thankful  to  have  been 
spared  his  outpourings  on  amorous  and  other 
intimate  topics.  The  diaries  'for  intellect'  printed 
in  the  present  volume  are  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  choses  vues — landscapes  and 
cloudscapes,  flowers  and  rocks,  paintings  and 
buildings  and  sculptures — but  his  comments  are 
so  personal  and  vivid  that  we  gain  considerable 
insight  into  the  mind  of  this  preternaturally 
sensitive  and  gifted  adolescent. 

Ruskin  lived  almost  entirely  through  his  eyes. 
He  combined,  in  an  unparalleled  degree,  a 
painter's  and  naturalist's  powers  of  observation 
with  a  poet's  gift  for  evocative  description — 
a  gift  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  already 
in  full  command  by  the  date  these  diaries  were 
written.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  more  acute 
and  brilliant  passages  in  Praeterita  were  culled 
from  these  youthful  jottings  will  give  some 
indication  of  their  literary  quality.  But  despite, 
or  perhaps  because  of,  these  great  gifts,  Ruskin 
must  have  been  an  insufferable  young  man. 
Conceited,  arrogant,  patronising  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  please,  his  diary  entries  are  often  as 
ludicrously  and  irrilatingly  priggish  as  they  are 
sometimes  profound  and  deeply  felt.  Florence 
was  'a  grievous  disappointment',  for  example, 
and  he  could  find  'not  a  single  piece  of  this 
whole  city  thoroughly  picturesque  .  .  .  all  is 
stale  and  unprofitable,  except  the  old  Florentine 
palaces  which  look  like  so  many  Newgates — 
mere  masses  of  rough  stone,  with  circular 
windows  of  Gothic  ornament'.  The  future 
author  of  Mornings  in  Flormce  quite  failed  to 
understand  the  eulogies  in  the  guide  books. 
Even  S.  Maria  Novella  he  thought  'as  thoroughly 
ugly  as  any  other  church  here  and  that  is  saying 
a  great  deaf. 

Rome  he  found  rather  better  than  he  had 
expected,  adding  however,  'that  is  not  saying 
much'.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  impressed  by 
St.  Peter's — 'in  the  perfect  taste  and  magnificent 
conception  of  every  detail  it  is  unrivalled' — but 
he  declared  the  Capitol  to  be  '  a  filthy,  melan- 
choly looking,  rubbishy  place',  and  he  had  never, 
he  wrote,  seen  anything  as  ugly  as  the  Colosseum. 
And  yet,  while  making  these  and  many  other 
equally  silly  and  supercilious  remarks  he  could 
also  write  a  passage  such  as  the  following  in 
which  the  driving  passion  of  the  true  artist  is 
brilliantly  described: 

'I  was  tormented  with  vague  desires  of 

possessing  all  the  beauty  that  I  saw,  of  keeping 
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every  outline  and  colour  in  my  mind,  and 
pained  at  the  knowledge  that  I  must  forget 
it  all;  that  in  a  year  or  two,  I  shall  have  no 
more  of  that  landscape  left  about  me  than  a 
confused  impression  of  cupola  and  pine.  The 
present  glory  is  of  no  use  to  me ;  it  hurts  me 
from  my  fear  of  leaving  it  and  losing  it,  and 
yet  I  know  that  were  I  to  stay  here  it  would 
soon  cease  to  be  beauty  to  me — that  it  has 
ceased,  already,  to  produce  the  impression 
and  delight." 

Ruskin's  genius  as  a  writer  has  overshadowed 
his  gifts  as  a  draughtsman  and  watercolourist 
and  it  is  one  of  the  many  virtues  of  this  edition 
of  his  diaries  that  a  very  liberal  allowance  of 
space  has  been  given  to  reproductions  of  his 
sketches.  These  match  the  text  precisely  and 
constitute  a  second  and  hardly  less  revealing 
record  of  these  momentous  years  of  travel  and 
self-exploration.  The  editing  and  production  of 
this  volume  are  both  exemplary  and  it  must  now 
take  its  rightful  place  alongside  Cook  and 
Wedderburn's  monumental  edition  of  Ruskin's 
published  works. — J.F. 

A  JEWISH  ICONOGRAPHY:  By  Alfred 
Rubens.  Limited  Edition,  pp.  160;  75  plates. 
(London:  The  Jewish  Museum.  1954.  Price 
£5  5s.  net.  U.S.A.  $14.80.) 
IN  1935,  soon  after  its  foundation,  the  Jewish 
Museum  published  Angle-Jewish  Portraits:  A 
Biographical  Catalogue  with  a  foreword  by 
H.  M.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Hake,  Director  of 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  The  catalogue  w^as  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Rubens  who  has  now  written  this 
sequel,  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  earlier  work. 
The  first  of  its  three  parts  is  on  a  new  theme, 
Jewish  Iconography,  of  which  more  will  be  said; 
the  second  is  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  list  of 
portraits  to  include  nearly  250  Continental  items ; 
while  the  third  part  consists  of  corrections  and 
additions  to  the  English  portraits.  The  present 
volume  is  again  impeccably  printed  by  Spottis- 
wood  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  and  the  collotype 
plates  (Cotswold  Publishing  Company)  give 
extremely  good  reproductions  of  the  woodcuts, 
engravings,  and  lithographs  of  more  than  four 
centuries. 

A  Jeivish  Iconography  is  much  more  than 
a  catalogue  of  prints.  It  can  be  read  as  a 
social  document,  a  history  of  the  trades  followed 
by  the  Jews  in  England  and  in  Germany,  of  the 
great  Jewish  pugilists,  and  of  Jewish  emancipa- 
tion in  England.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
single  section  is  that  on  Jewish  ceremonies,  and, 
in  listing  the  Bernard  Picart  series  of  engravings, 
Mr.  Rubens  has  chosen  a  good  subject  for 
research.  Bernard  Picart  (1673-173  3)  is  said  to 
have  been  a  French  Roman  Catholic  turned 
Jansenist.  But  Ins  plates  of  Jewish  ritual  and 
feasts,  mainly  in  Amsterdam,  are  obviously 
drawn  from  personal  observation  and  are  by 
far  the  best  in  his  great  history  of  religious 
ceremonies.  The  facts  about  Picart's  visit  to 
England  are  obscure,  but  Mr.  Rubens  rightly 
esteems  the  London  edition  of  1733  and  in  his 
preliminary  pages  reproduces  from  it  the 
appropriate  vignettes  and  tailpieces.  Actually 
there  is  evidence  for  the  publication  of  volumes 
I  to  III  in  London  in  173 1  with  the  French  plates 


(cat.  1193-1214).  The  Rev.  William  Cole's  copy 
in  my  possession  has  this  arrangement  and  the 
two  new  plates  La  Penitence  des  Juifs  Allemands 
(1257)  and  La  Fete  de  Purim  (1262)  added  to 
volume  VI. 

The  catalogue  also  has  value  for  students  of 
costume,  and  the  reference  to  Tempest's  'Cryes 
of  London'  (1711),  with  Marcellus  Laroon's 
engravings,  is  as  important  as  the  1835  lithe- 
graph  of  Algerian  Jewesses  wearing  the  mediaeval 
hennin  in  its  final  form.  In  studying  the  Con- 
tinental sections  the  reader  will  do  well  to  work 
from  the  index  since  the  alphabetical  juxta- 
position of  Lithuania,  Maarsen  (Holland), 
Medals,  Morality  Pictures,  Mungatsch  (Hun- 
gary) might  give  an  impression  of  haphazard 
arrangement  which  is  quite  unjustified. 

The  numbering  of  the  catalogue  is  continuous, 
and  the  asterisks,  which  indicate  prints  not  in 
the  collection,  are  comparatively  rare.  Time 
will,  one  hopes,  add  to  the  collection  such 
rarities  as  Erhard  Reuwich's  woodblock  of  the 
Jewish  dealer  buying  a  cloak  which  is  found  in 
the  Mainz  1490  and  some  other  editions  of 
Bernard  von  Breydenbach's  Journey  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  last  two  plates  (41  &  42)  of  Caspar 
Rutz'  Sacri  Romani  Imperii  Ornatus  (1588), 
portray  six  Jewish  costumes,  and  the  woodcut 
Hebrea  nella  Soria  is  the  only  illustration  to 
Cesare  Vecellio's  essay  on  Jewish  dress  in  Degli 
Habiti  antichi  et  Moderni  (Venice,  1590). 

The  Exhibition  of  Anglo-Jewish  Art  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1956  and  that  of 
paintings  by  Jewish  artists  at  the  Whitechapel 
Art  Gallery  held  in  the  same  year  to  com- 
memorate the  300th  anniversary  of  Cromwell's 
re-admission  of  the  Jews  will  have  helped  to 
stimulate  further  interest  in  portraits  and  icono- 
graphy. Then,  as  the  collections  at  the  Jewish 
Museum  grow,  we  may  confidently  expect  to 
see  another  model  catalogue. — J.L.N. 

GALLERIA    BORGHESI:    I  DIPINTI, 

Vol.  I:  By  Paola  della  Pergola.  (Libreria  dello 
Stato,  Rome,  6,000  lire.) 

DR.  FALDI'S  admirable  catalogue  of  the 
sculpture  in  the  Villa  Borghese  has  now  been 
succeeded  by  the  first  part  of  Dr.  della  Pergola's 
catalogue  of  the  paintings  in  this  most  interesting 
of  all  Roman  collections.  Like  its  predecessor, 
the  new  volume  in  this  valuable  series  is  charac- 
terized by  careful  scholarship  and  is  firmly 
based  on  archival  research.  If  Dr.  della  Pergola 
has  made  any  less  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  than  Dr.  Faldi,  that  is  only  because 
the  material  with  which  she  deals  had  already 
been  more  thoroughly  studied  and  the  archives 
have  proved  less  informative. 

This  volume  contains  accounts  of  270  pictures 
from  all  Italian  schools  except  the  Tuscan  and 
the  Roman  which,  together  with  the  foreign, 
are  to  form  the  subject  of  the  second  part.  It  is 
furnished  with  all  the  relevant  information 
about  the  pictures,  an  extensive  bibliography 
which  lists  both  manuscript  and  printed  sources, 
clear  notes  on  the  attributions,  good  indices  and 
a  photograph  of  every  work  listed  (unfortunately 
most  of  the  photographs  are  poorly  reproduced 
and  many  have  been  touched  up  in  a  clumsy 
fashion).  The  catalogue  is  particularly  to  be 
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commended  for  its  scope,  which  extends  beyond 
the  exhibition  galleries  to  the  store  rooms  which 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  Italian  museum,  excite 
the  curiosity  of  students. 

Founded  by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
collection  grew  in  size  and  magnificence  for 
two  hundred  years.  Among  Cardinal  Borghese's 
pictures  were  the  Sybil  and  the  Diana  Hunting 
by  Domenichino  and  probably  die  superb 
series  of  works  by  Titian — Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,  St.  Dominic  and  Venus  Blinding  Cupid — 
which  are  the  particular  glory  of  die  gallery 
today.  Paolo  Borghese's  marriage  with  Olimpia 
Aldobrandini  brought  in  another  group  of 
exceptionally  fine  works  (including  die  portrait 
of  a  man  by  Antonello  da  Messina  and  the  self- 
portrait  by  Lotto)  which  helped  to  make  the 
collection  one  of  the  most  notable  in  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  hundred  years  some  of  the 
pictures  were  dispersed.  Yet  others  were  acquired 
both  directly  from  artists  and  from  dealers, 
including  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  also  worked 
in  the  villa  as  a  painter.  One  of  the  last  major 
acquisitions  was  Corregio's  Danae  which  had 
been  travelling  about  Europe  ever  since  it  had 
been  painted.  After  passing  through  the  hands 
of  two  English  collectors  it  was  eventually 
bought  by  Prince  Camillo  Borghese  in  1827. 
The  collection  was  acquired  by  the  state  in  1902 
and  has  occasionally  been  augmented  by  further 
works  the  most  distinguished  of  which  is  the 
Tobias  and  the  Angel  by  Savoldo. 

From  a  few  original  receipts,  a  series  of  52 
inventories  made  at  various  times  between  1581 
and  1907,  as  well  as  a  vast  number  of  articles  and 
monographs  published  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
Dr.  della  Pergola  has  derived  material  on  which 
to  base  her  attributions.  With  unabated  vigour 
she  presses  her  claim  that  Giorgione  painted  the 
two  heads  of  singers  and  proudly  marshals  the 
list  of  her  supporters.  She  has  not,  however, 
produced  any  evidence  for  this  attribution 
beyond  that  which  has  already  been  published 
and  referred  to  in  this  journal.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  judge  the  catalogue  by  a  rash  attribu- 
tion ;  for  all  the  other  entries  are  both  scholarly 
and  cautious,  suggesting  rather  than  stating  the 
authorship  of  doubtful  works.  Few  students  of 
Venetian  painting  will,  for  example,  accept  the 
attribution  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  (247)  to 


Bartolomeo  Vivarini,  just  as  few  seicentists  will 
be  convinced  that  the  battle-piece  (159)  is  by 
Salvator  Rosa.  But  it  cannot  too  strongly  be 
emphasised  that  the  value  of  a  catalogue  depends 
far  less  on  the  attributions  proffered  than  the 
facts  stated.  Dr.  della  Pergola  has  epitomized  all 
the  documentary  and  printed  material  about 
each  work  and  she  has  consequently  made  a 
more  valuable  contribution  than  any  unsup- 
ported list  of  attributions,  no  matter  how 
brilliant.  This  catalogue  is  an  essential  addition 
to  the  library  of  everyone  interested  in  Italian 
painting. — H.H. 

CONSIDERAZIONE  SULLA  PITTURA: 

By  Giulio   Mancini,   edited   by  Adriana 

Marucchi  and  Luigi  Salerno,  2  volumes. 

(Accademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei,  Rome, 

price  10,000  lire  net.) 
FOR  more  than  three  centuries  historians  of 
Italian  art  have  been  indebted  to  an  obscure 
Sienese  doctor,  Giulio  Mancini,  whose  writings 
on  paintings  have  now  been  published  for  the 
first  time.  Relatively  little  is  known  about  him 
save  that  he  was  born  in  1558,  studied  medicine 
at  Padua  and,  sometime  before  1614,  went  to 
Rome  where  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
Pope  Urban  VIII  in  1623;  he  died  in  1630. 
Though  not  without  distinction,  this  profes- 
sional career  would  hardly  earn  Mancini  a  place 
in  the  most  exhaustive  biographical  dictionary. 
His  claim  to  fame  rests  upon  his  hobby,  for  he 
was  the  first  dilettante  student  of  art.  All  his 
spare  time  was  devoted  to  composing  a  treatise 
on  painting  and  a  guide  to  the  churches  of  Rome 
which  he  elaborated  over  the  years  as  new 
material  came  to  hand.  Neither  work  did  he 
publish,  but  his  several  manuscripts  were 
frequently  copied  and  have  been  pillaged  by 
succeeding  historians  of  Italian  art  from  Bag- 
hone,  Baldinucci  and  Malvasia  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  the  leading  writers  on  the  early 
seicento  in  our  own  time. 

Projects  for  a  critical  edition  of  Mancini's 
writings  on  art  have  been  in  the  air  for  some 
fifty  years,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
publication  has  been  delayed  for  so  long.  The 
problems  of  editing  were  uniquely  complicated, 
entailing  the  collation  of  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  different  manuscripts  in  nine  libraries,  the 
separation  of  early  texts  and  copies  of  early  texts 
from  the  final  versions,  the  checking  of  numerous 
variants  and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  distinction 
between  errors  of  transcription  and  Mancini's 
own  mistakes.  These  formidable  tasks  have  been 
admirably  accomplished  by  Dr.  Adriana 
Marucchi.  A  text  of  Mancini  would,  however, 
be  of  limited  practical  use  without  a  gloss,  and 
this  has  been  provided,  with  equal  skill,  by 
Dr.  Luigi  Salerno  who  contributes  1,687 
essential  and  enlightening  notes  as  well  as  essays 
on  the  life,  artistic  theory  and  historical  impor- 
tance of  Mancini.  This  edition  is  a  noble  work 
in  the  best  tradition  of  Italian  scholarship  and  is 
worthy  to  stand  beside  not  only  Milanesi's 
Vasari  but  the  most  carefully  edited  classical 
texts. 

Mancini's  principal  work,  Alcune  Considcra- 
zioni  Appartenenti  alia  Pittura  come  di  Diletto  di 
un  Gentilhuomo  Nobik  e  come  Introduttione  a 


Quetlo  si  deve  dire,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  early 
history  of  painting,  while  the  second  is  largely 
concerned  with  corrections  to  Vasari  and  a 
scries  of  lives  of  artists  who  do  not  figure  in 
Vasari's  Vite.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
biographies  are  naturally  those  of  Mancini's 
contemporaries  who  included  the  Carracci, 
Caravaggio  and  Guercino  of  whom  he  wrote 
the  earliest  known  accounts.  Several  of  these 
brief  h"es  have  been  published  by  recent 
historians  of  the  seicento,  few  of  whom  (with  the 
notable  exception  of  Mr.  Denis  Mahon)  have, 
however,  consulted  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
available  manuscripts  to  provide  adequate  texts. 
Mancini's  other  work,  Viaggio  per  Roma  (pub- 
lished in  1923  in  an  edition  which  is  superseded 
by  the  present)  gives  an  account  of  the  paintings 
in  Roman  churches  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Neither  an  itinerary  for 
pious  pilgrims  nor  a  description  of  the  'Marvels' 
of  ancient  Rome,  it  is  the  first  modern  guide- 
book to  the  city  and  is  intended  for  the  visitor 
who  is  more  interested  in  modern  pictures  than 
pagan  ruins  or  Christian  relics. 

Conservative  in  taste,  gossipy  and  occasionally 
inaccurate,  Mancini  was  the  first  amateur  of  arts 
to  make  his  appearance  on  the  European  scene. 
He  is,  perhaps,  inclined  to  draw  too  sharp  a 
distinction  between  the  styles  of  his  con- 
temporaries— especially  between  Carraccismo  and 
Caravaggismo — but  his  writings  give  a  unique 
picture  of  the  artistic  life  of  Rome  at  the  moment 
when  Mannerism  was  giving  way  to  the 
Baroque.  His  words  are,  therefore,  of  great 
value  not  only  for  the  identification  of  pictures 
but  also  for  an  exposition  of  the  current  artistic 
theories  as  they  appeared  to  a  well-informed 
connoisseur.  Indeed,  they  are  essential  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  early  seicento  in 
Rome,  and  this  exemplary  edition  must  form 
an  indispensible  part  of  every  library  of  books 
on  Italian  art. — H.H. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE  PAINTING:  By  Cecil 
Gould.  254  pp.  250  monochrome  and  4 
colour  plates.  (London :  Phaidon  Press ;  3 2s.  6d. 
net.) 

NEW-COMERS  to  Italian  Renaissance  studies 
must  often  be  daunted  by  the  profusion  of 
erudite  and  sometimes  contradictory  mono- 
graphs and  articles  on  various  aspects  of  this 
most  fascinating  of  all  subjects.  Entering  the 
halls  of  scholarly  contention  diey  will  un- 
doubtedly hear  'great  argument  about  it  and 
about',  but,  like  old  Khayyam,  they  will 
probably  come  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  they 
went.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  need  for  a 
book  to  introduce  such  readers  to  the  'higher' 
history  of  Italian  art;  a  volume  more  authori- 
tative than  the  schoolboy's  primer,  more 
speciahsed  than  Burckhardt's  Civilization  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  more  informative,  if  less 
stimulating,  than  Mr.  Berenson's  aphoristic 
Prefaces.  Mr.  Gould's  Introduction  to  Italian 
Renaissance  Painting  neatly  fills  the  gap.  But  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  this  volume  is  an 
introduction  for  the  initiated  and  not  for  the 
raw  beginner.  It  is  intended  for  the  reader  who 
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lias  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Italian 
gothic  painting  and  has  formed  at  least  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Renaissance. 

Mr.  Gould  begins  his  study  with  Pisanello  and 
traces  the  development  of  Renaissance  painting 
from  the  mid-fifteenth  century  to  the  late 
sixteenth.  Approaching  die  early  period  from 
an  iconographical  angle,  he  muminates  the 
personalities  of  the  leading  artists  by  comparing 
the  way  in  which  they  treated  Annunciations, 
Nativities  and  Baptisms.  He  points  out,  for 
instance,  that  Botticelli's  Birth  of  Venus  and 
Verrocchio's  Baptism  were  probably  derived 
from  the  same  pattern,  remarking:  'One  must 
assume  that  Botticelli,  faced  with  a  lack  of  a 
precedent  for  a  picture  of  The  Birth  of  Venus, 
thought  first  of  the  water  behind  the  main 
figure  and  connected  it  with  the  traditional 
representation  of  the  Baptism'.  This  is  an  acute 
and  novel  observation,  but  not  all  his  compari- 
sons are  so  happy,  and  one  sometimes  feels  that 
Mr.  Gould  uses  them  as  little  more  than  con- 
venient pegs  on  which  to  hang  an  account  of  the 
cross  currents  in  this  exceptionally  confused 
period. 

Once  he  has  navigated  the  choppy  waters  of 
the  quattrocento,  Mr.  Gould  sails  smoothly  and 
gracefully  through  the  wide  ocean  of  the  high 
Renaissance.  His  coup  d'ceil  of  the  period  is 
masterly  and  his  brief  accounts  of  the  leading 
painters — notably  Leonardo,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Giorgione,  Correggio  and  Veronese — 
are  singularly  perceptive.  Confining  his  attention 
to  a  relatively  small  number  of  works,  all  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  his  book,  he  has  wisely 
chosen  those  around  which  least  controversy 
over  problems  of  attribution  has  raged.  In  order 
to  include  Giorgione  he  has,  of  course,  been 
compelled  to  consider  pictures  on  which  there 
is  no  consensus  of  opinion,  but  the  arguments 
he  proffers  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Louvre 
Fete  Chatnpetre  and  the  Kingston  Lacy  Judgement 
of  Solomon  are  succinct  and  convincing  without 
being  pontifical. 

Mr.  Gould  concentrates  on  the  works  rather 
than  the  lives  of  artists  and  his  descriptions 
of  individual  pictures  are  as  stimulating  as  they 
are  enlightening.  He  describes,  for  instance,  the 
princess  in  Uccello's  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
standing  as  if  she  might  'be  taking  the  dog  for 
a  walk';  the  spacious  background  to  Perugino's 
Christ  Consigning  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter  which 
'produces  a  most  exhilarating  sensation,  like  an 
endless  vista  of  smooth  ice  which  calls  to  be 
skated  over';  and  Correggio's  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  Sebastian  in  which  the  Madonna  is 
'ostensibly  supported  by  two  cherubs'  one  of 
whom  'has  let  go  his  hold  as  if  to  say  "it's  all  a 
game;  the  throne  will  stay  up  anyhow".  This 
mood  pervades  the  picture,  where  lightness  and 
charm  has  dispelled  solemnity'.  Such  remarks 
are  sometimes  daring  but  never  impertinent  and 
provide  ample  evidence  of  the  loving  attention 
with  which  Mr.  Gould  has  scrutinized  these 
pictures. 

This  book  serves  to  remind  one,  yet  again,  of 
the  great  riches  of  high  Renaissance  painting  in 
Engbsh  collections,  and  it  is  therefore  surprising 
that  so  little  has  been  written  about  this  period 


in  English.  There  are  no  wholly  reliable  books 
in  English  on  Masaccio,  Raphael,  Correggio  or 
Paolo  Veronese  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Gould  will  provide  at  least  one  of  them. 
ZCJ. 


BOOK  PRODUCTION  NOTES 

By  Ruari  McLean 

ONE  of  the  most  important  items  of  book- 
production  news  this  autumn  is  the  Trianon 
Press's  publication,  for  the  William  Blake  Trust, 
of  William  Blake's  Illustrations  to  The  Bible,  in  an 
imposing  folio  volume  of  22  in  by  1 6  in.  It 
reproduces  nine  of  Blake's  paintings  full  size  in 
colour  and  156  in  monochrome  collotype.  The 
Introduction,  by  Mr.  George  Goyder,  explains 
that  the  Catalogue,  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes, 
sets  out  to  record  the  'title,  description,  size,  date 
of  execution  where  known,  and  present  location, 
of  all  the  pictures  illustrating  the  Bible  which 
Blake  is  blown  to  have  painted,  other  than  the 
Job  and  Milton  series  which  have  already  been 
reproduced  elsewhere'.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  subjects  are  catalogued,  but  not  all 
of  these  can  now  be  traced,  and  some  may  have 
been  destroyed :  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
subjects  were  painted  several  times  by  Blake,  and 
these  variations  are  catalogued,  where  known, 
and  every  picture  is  illustrated  of  which  a 
photograph  could  be  obtained. 

The  monochrome  plates,  of  necessity  reduced, 
and  grouped  twelve  to  a  page,  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  important  section  of  Blake's 
artistic  output  and  achievement  which  has  never 
before  been  possible,  since  many  of  the  originals 
have  never  before  been  reproduced,  let  alone 
collected  together  in  one  place. 

Reproduction  of  the  colour  plates  is  of  con- 
siderable technical  interest.  Seven  were  printed 
in  London  by  Emery  Walker  Ltd.,  in  colour 
collotype;  one  by  collotype  and  stencil  by 
Jacomet  in  Paris;  and  the  frontispiece  was 
printed  by  the  famous  Paris  lithographer 
Mourlot,  using  12  stones  and  four  stencil  colours. 
Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes,  in  his  foreword,  points  out 
that  while  Blake's  watercolour  paintings  may  be, 
and  here  are,  reproduced  in  virtual  facsimile  by 
collotype,  his  tempera  paintings,  with  subtle 
dark  colouration,  and  an  irregular  varnished 
surface,  presented  much  greater  chmculties: 
indeed,  of  the  'Virgin  and  Child'  printed  by 
Mourlot,  he  writes  that  'the  printers  have  aimed 
at  making  a  lithograph  after  the  original  picture, 
rather  than  a  facsimile.  The  result  is  a  striking 
tribute  to  Blake's  daring  originality  both  in 
subject  and  technique'.  It  is  in  fact,  like  all  the 
colour  plates,  a  most  satisfying  print  in  itself, 
and  the  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
finding  what  was  certainly  the  right  solution 
to  a  series  of  formidable  problems,  and  on 
producing  one  of  the  finest  bocks  of  recent 
years.  Only  506  copies  have  been  printed,  of 
which  230  are  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(at  26  guineas  before  iSth  November  and  31 
guineas  after  that  date)  and  230  in  the  United 
States.  A  pr^pectus  may  be  obtained  from 
Collins,  at  14  St.  James's  Place,  London,  S.W.i. 
or  from  Philip  Duschnes,  757  Madison  Ave.,  New- 
York,  31,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  the  distributors. 
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The  William  Morris  Society  has  recently 
arranged  an  Exhibition  entitled  'The  Typo- 
graphical Adventure  of  William  Morris'  which 
was  shown  at  the  St.  Bride  Institute  in  London 
and  is  now  in  Manchester,  after  which  it  will 
visit  other  towns  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  most 
intelligendy  planned  and  comprehensive  show 
which  should  not  be  missed  by  anyone  interested 
in  book  design.  Accompanying  it  is  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  compiled  by  Ronald  Briggs  and 
printed  by  the  Chiswick  Press,  which  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject.  Only  1,000  were  printed  and  some 
copies  are  still  available  either  in  paper  covers 
at  6s.,  or  bound  in  Cockerell  marbled  covers  at 
22s.,  including  postage,  from  the  St.  Bride's 
Printing  Library,  Bride  Lane,  London,  E.C.4. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(The  inclusion  of  a  book  in  this  list  does  not 
preclude  us  from  publishing  a  review  later). 

The  Yes  and  No  of  Contemporary  Art:  By 

George  Biddle.  Harvard  University  Press. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press.  40s.  net. 

Modern  Block  Lettering.  Twenty  Variations 
Constructed  and  Explained:  By  A.  J. 

Graman.  London:  The  Technical  Press  Ltd. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Noble  Grapes  and  the  Great  Wines  of 
France:  By  Andre  L.  Simon.  London: 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  £5  5s.  net. 

The  Expressionists.  A  Survey  of  their 
Graphic  Art:  Text  by  Carl  Zigrosser. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson.  50s.  net. 


As  specialists  we  carry  one  of 
the  largest  stocks  in  the  world 
on  fine  arts.  Enquiries  for  books 
reviewed  here  or  any  other  art 
book,  will  have  our 
immediate  attention. 

72  Charlotte  Street,       London  W.i 
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A  Unique  Guide  to  Pottery 
and  Porcelain 


'ANTIQUES':  'Encyclopedia':  'Concise'.  These  arc  words 
x\  which,  separately,  have  assumed  considerable  moment  in  the 
English  language  in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  combination  of 
the  three  in  the  title  of  a  book  relating  to  the  arts  should  ensure 
that  the  publication  concerned  provides  a  reliable  source  of  basic 
information,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  unprofitable 
speculation.  The  latest  of  these  succinct  aids  to  the  study  of 
antiques  is  admirably  calculated  to  appeal  to  many  readers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  co-authors,  Wolf  Mankowitz  and 
Reginald  Haggar  have,  by  their  past  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  English  ceramics,  already  established  themselves  as  leading 
authorities  in  this  particular  field;  and  a  desirable  combination  of 
knowledge  allied  to  a  high  degree  of  literary  ability,  has  enabled 
them  to  produce  a  work  fully  justifying  the  claim  to  be  concise 
and  at  the  same  time  authoritative. 

Tins  publication  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it  embodies  in  a 
single  volume  a  copiously  illustrated  text  relating  to  every  aspect 
of  English  potting,  commencing  in  a  period  prior  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  I,  and  extending  beyond  the  usual  date  line  of  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  to  include  examples  of  present  day  manufac- 
ture. 

Glancing  through  its  pages  one  comes  upon  the  names  of  men 
who  helped  to  create  a  national  tradition  of  craftsmanship: 
Thomas  Toft,  best  known  of  the  early  slip  ware  potters,  Astbury 
and  Whieldon,  almost  legendary  figures,  whose  names  have  been 
coupled  to  describe  a  whole  class  of  Staffordshire  pottery.  John 
D  wight  of  Fulham,  maker  of  translucent  stoneware  that  preceded 
the  discovery  of  the  elusive  secret  of  porcelain  manufacture.  Mis 
posthumous  effigy  of  his  seven  year  old  daughter,  Lydia,  made  in 
1674,  displays  qualities  of  simplicity  and  pathos  that  make  it 
surely  the  most  moving  example  of  ceramic  art  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  Wood  family  of  Burslem,  carrying  on 
an  unbroken  tradition  as  potters  for  more  than  1 50  years.  Wedg- 
wood, aposde  of  the  neo-classic,  idealist,  and  man  of  commerce 
who,  while  constantly  striving  to  emulate  the  aesthetic  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  at  the  same  time  introduced  methods  of 
organized  production  that  helped  to  speed  the  coming  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  With  the  advent  of  the  porcelain  era  new 
localities  and  manufactories  come  to  the  fore.  Limehouse,  the 
products  of  which  are  so  far  unidentified.  Bow  and  Chelsea 
established  in  about  1745  and  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
Bristol,  Worcester,  Derby,  Lowestoft  and  Longton  Hall  (the 
factory  site  of  which  has  recently  been  discovered  and  exca- 
vated by  Dr.  Bernard  Watney  and  others).  With  the  names  of 
these  factories  are  associated  those  of  Heylin  and  Frye,  Sprimont 
and  Gouyn,  the  Hugunot  silversmiths,  Dr.  Wall,  Duesbury, 
Allen  and  William  Littler. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  ninteenth  century  many  new  enter- 
prises are  springing  up.  Staffordshire  is  still  the  focal  point  of  a 
thriving  industry,  but  fine  quality  pottery  and  porcelain  is  also 
being  made  at  Derby  and  Yorkshire  in  the  North  and  Shropshire, 
Worcester,  and  Swansea  to  the  South  West.  As  the  century 

*  The  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain  By  Wolf 
Mankowitz  and  Reginald  G.  Haggar.  London:  Andre  Deutsch,  jT6  6s.  od.  net. 
New  York:  Hawthorn  Books,  Inc.,  $17.50. 


progresses,  however,  the  creative  spirit  is  gradually  stifled  in  the 
welter  of  mid- Victorian  industrialism  and  inferior  taste.  The 
painting  of  Emile  Lessore  at  Wedgwoods,  Min ton's  pate-sur- 
pate  executed  by  Marc  Louis  Solon,  and  the  Syrian  (miscalled 
Persian)  designs  by  William  de  Morgan,  emerging  as  isolated 
examples  of  superior  craftsmanship. 

Names  such  as  those  mentioned  above  will  be  familiar  to  most 
people,  and  some  have  become  household  words.  But  there  are  a 
host  of  others — modellers,  painters,  engravers  and  designers — 
each  of  whom  has,  over  a  period  of  more  than  300  years,  helped 
to  add  another  piece  to  the  intricate  mosaic  that  makes  up  the 
pattern  of  English  ceramic  history.  To  the  collector  the  correct 
identification  of  such  pieces  as  he  may  possess,  or  wish  to  acquire, 
is  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest.  Some  knowledge  of  the  tools, 
materials  and  techniques  employed  is  a  necessary  requirement  for 
the  study  and  proper  understanding  of  any  craft.  English  pottery 
and  porcelain  have  passed  through  varying  phases  of  production, 
each  having  its  own  peculiar  characteristics.  The  shape  and  com- 
position of  vessels,  costumes  in  which  figures  are  dressed,  together 
with  the  type  of  applied  decoration,  all  reflect  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  succeeding  generations.  Many  derive  from  contemporary 
European  styles,  while  others  are  borrowed  from  the  art  forms  of 
more  ancient  civilizations.  In  spite  of  this  they  display  unmistak- 
able qualities,  revealing  a  native  ability  to  absorb  foreign  influ- 
ences and  translate  them  into  a  national  idiom. 

A  work  such  as  this  Encyclopedia  unfolds  before  the  student  a 
panorama  of  the  personalities  and  modes  of  expression  that  have 
impressed  their  character  on  each  particular  period;  the  slip 
decoration  of  Wrotham  and  Staffordshire;  tin-glazed  English 
delft  ware  from  Lambeth,  Bristol  and  Liverpool;  pieces  glazed 
with  salt  thrown  into  the  kiln,  or  lead  stained  with  metallic 
oxides;  white  stone  ware  and  red,  made  in  imitation  of  the 
Chinese;  so  called  Boccaro,  imported  by  the  Dutch  and  English 
East  India  Companies;  porcelain  made  of  synthetic  bodies  con- 
taining bone  ash  and  steatite  and  decorated  with  chinoiseries  after 
Watteau  and  Pillement;  fish  scale  and  coloured  grounds,  derived 
from  Meissen  and  Sevres;  flowers;  fantastic  birds;  enamel  paint- 
ing; transfer  printing;  and  a  thousand  other  styles  and  techniques. 
Colour,  shape  and  type  of  decoration,  together  with  the  ingredi- 
ents of  composition,  all  tell  their  tale  and  the  correct  identification 
of  a  particular  specimen  is  arrived  at  largely  by  such  considera- 
tion. Marks,  although  not  always  to  be  trusted,  can,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  these  factors,  supply  an  absolute  confirmation  of 
origin,  and  the  authors  of  this  work  have  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  compiling  an  extremely  comprehensive  list.  This  relates 
not  only  to  the  major  factories,  but  also  to  the  less  well  known 
establishments. 

No  work  of  reference,  however  exhaustive,  can  implant  in  the 
student  that  assured  sense  of  judgement  and  intuitive  perception 
which  are  the  fruits  of  long  experience  allied  to  a  certain  degree 
of  natural  aptitude.  It  can  however,  supply  the  key  to  further 
research  and  enquiry.  Even  the  most  inexperienced  novice,  once 
he  knows  something  of  what  he  is  looking  for,  has  already  taken 
the  first  step  that  may  lead  him  towards  the  point  of  discovery. 
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WHILLDON  (PROBABLY)  DESSERT  DISH,  LEAD-GLAZED  EART1 [EN W AR E,  C.  [755-60.  WEDGWOOD 
(PROBABLY)  TEA-CADDY  AND  COVER, LEAD-GLAZED  PINEAPPLE-STYLE  EART1 IENWARE,  C.  1755-60. 
From  the  Concise  Encyclopedia  of  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  by  Wolf  Mankowitz 
Reginald  (  ',.  Haggar.  (See facing  page). 


HENRI  MATISSE  (1869-1954).  THE  DINNER  TABLE  (LA  DESSERTE) 
1897.  CANVAS,  39i    ■*   51J  INCHES.  SIGNED  LOWER  LEFT  H  M. 

This  is  Xo.  34  in  the  important  current  exhibition  of  the  Xiarchos  Collection 
(see  'The  Connoisseur  in  America  in  this  issue)  now  being  held  by  M.  Knoedler 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  at  their  Xeu>  York  galleries  at  14  <>7'h  Street.  This  exhibition 
closes  there  on  January  iof/1,  when  the  pictures  will  thereafter  be  shown  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

This  is  one  of  the  pictures  which  was  formerly  in  the  Edward  G.  Robinson 
Collection.  It  originally  belonged  to  Ambrose  Vollard,  Paris,  who  acquired  it 
from  the  artist.  Over  the  years  it  has  been  much  exhibited  and  was  shown  first 
in  Paris  in  April,  1S97  by  the  Societe  Xationale  des  Beaux-Arts  (Xo.  8S3,  as 
Intericur).  The  international  list  of  references  in  literature  to  this  splendid  picture 


PAUL  GAUGUIN  (1848-1903).  BRITTANY  LANDSCAPE.  GANVAS.  36-j 
■  28}  INGHES.  SIGNED  AND  DATED  LOWER  LEFT  P  GAUGUIN  88. 

No.  17  in  the  current  exhibition  of  the  Niarchos  Collection  now  In  itio  held  at 
the  New  York  gallery  of  M.  Knoedler  G  Co.,  Inc. 

This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Lowe  Gallery,  Coral  Cables,  Florida  in 
March,  1956  (No.  5)  and  was  reproduced  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  Gauguin  Loan 
Exhibition  held  at  the  Wildenstein  Gallery,  S'eir  Yorh  in  April  .May,  1956 
it  was  entitled  (No.  9)  Peasant  Girl  Brittany,  [888.  It  was  also  reproduced  in 
the  catalogue. 


A  Pieta  in  Doccia  Porcelain 


BY  ALICE  WILSON  FROTH  INGHAM  Curator  of  Ce  ramies,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 


IN  the  year  191 2,  a  Pieta  modelled  in  late  baroque  style  (See 
Colour-plate)  became  an  important  addition  to  the  ceramic 
collections  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Little  was  then 
known  about  this  porcelain  group,  which  is  composed  in  two 
parts  intended  to  be  united  as  one:  the  empty  tomb  guarded  by 
a  weeping  angel  and  by  two  cherubs,  forming  a  background  for 
the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  an  attendant  angel 
who  sorrow  over  the  dead  body  of  Jesus.  The  most  impressive 
feature  of  this  masterly  composition  of  crossed  diagonals,  curves 
and  countercurves,  with  dramatic  action  and  exaggerated 
gesture,  is  that  it  draws  and  holds  the  eye  focused  on  a  grief- 
stricken  Mother  as  she  yearns  over  the  lifeless  form  of  her  Son. 
The  weeping  angel  on  the  left,  with  theatrical  emotion,  seems  to 
beg  the  observer  to  be  a  participant  in  this  poignant  and  transitory 
moment.  These  arc  characteristics  of  baroque  art,  of  which 
Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini  was  a  consummate  master,  the  leader 
whose  powerful  influence  was  felt  for  many  years  after  his  death 
and  whose  sculptural  style,  accepted  by  his  pupils,  was  passed  on 
by  them  to  pupils  of  their  own. 

Other  Berninesque  traits  found  in  this  Pieta  are  the  realistic 
modelling  of  figures,  the  contortion  of  bodies,  the  half-opened 
mouths,  and  the  draperies  crumpled  into  deep  folds  or  narrowly 
creased  and  flowing,  as  in  the  Virgin's  robe.  All  these  devices 
were  used  by  the  sculptor  to  heighten  the  emotional  effect.  Yet 
if  this  composition  was  to  be  directly  compared  with  Bernini's 
work,  one  would  find  that  the  action  is  quieter,  that  the  figures 
are  less  vigorous  and  the  draperies  less  agitated.  Here,  then,  is 
indication  that  the  model  for  the  Pieta  was  sculptured  during  the 
late  seventeenth  or  early  eighteenth  century,  when  a  revived 
classicism  began  to  infiltrate  the  baroque  in  Italian  art. 

At  precisely  which  porcelain  factory  the  group  was  made  has 
been  a  controversial  question.  Various  factors  may  have  contribu- 
ted toward  a  theory,  accepted  during  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  that  this  work,  unidentified  by  any  mark  of  manu- 
facturer or  artist,  was  a  product  of  the  royal  Capodimonte 
factory,  which  opened  at  Naples  in  1743  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Charles  of  Bourbon,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  style  of 
sculpture  suggested  an  Italian  source,  and,  because  the  name  of 
Capodimonte  porcelain  had  become  generally  popular  during 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  attribution  of  the 
Pieta  to  this  factory  seemed  plausible  enough.  When  Barber 
wrote  his  catalogue  of  porcelains  in  the  collection  of  the  Hispanic 
Society,  he  designated  the  Pieta,  which  he  considered  two 
independent  groups,  as  Capodimonte  of  the  second  period,  late 
eighteenth  century.1  In  this  double  error  he  was  not  alone;  for 
until  the  present  time,  others  have  confused  Capodimonte 
porcelains  with  those  of  a  factory  set  up  first  at  Portici  ( 1 77 1), 
and  later  at  Naples,  by  Ferdinand  IV. 

More  recent  studies  devoted  to  identifying  Italian  porcelains 
and  to  publishing  their  respective  histories  have  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  former  ideas  about  the  Hispanic  Society's  Pieta, 
and  to  recognize  it  as  a  work  from  the  Ginori  factory  at  Doccia, 
a  town  near  Florence.  This  factory,  founded  in  [735  by  the 

1  The  Hispanic  Society  of  Amend.  Spanish  porcelains  ami  terracottas  in  the  collection 
.  .  .  by  E.  A.  Barber.  New  York,  1915,  pp.  29-41. 


1.  Detail  of  the  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  from  the  'Piet;V. 

Marquis  Carlo  Ginori,  remained  under  the  patronage  of  his 
descendants  until  1896  when  it  became  incorporated  with  the 
Societa  Ceramica  Richard  under  the  combined  name  of  Richard- 
Ginori.  Perhaps  the  strongest  evidenc  e  that  the  Pieta  was  produced 
at  Doccia,  and  not  elsewhere  in  Italy,  is  offered  by  the  porcelain 
itself,  since  the  paste  has  the  greyish  tone  distinctive  of  pieces 
made  during  the  first  years  of  manufacture.  Under  a  magnifying 
glass,  it  looks  almost  sandy,  with  dark  particles  occurring  here 
and  there  in  the  mass,  which  corundum  will  scratch.  Also  fire- 
cracks  split  the  surface.  The  hard  paste  is  a  hvbrid  type,  the  exac  t 
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composition  of  which  may  become  known  when  the  Ginori 
factory  records  have  been  published.  '  Long  ago,  the  ceramist 
Brongniart  listed  the  ingredients  of  this  'masso  bastardo'  as  two 
or  three  of  the  native  Italian  kaolins,  an  argillaceous  white  sand 

01  Monzone,  quartz  from  Saravezza,  and  white  pegmatite  from 
Calabria  for  the  glaze.3  The  latter  is  not  particularly  brilliant,  and 
the  surface  appears  semi-glossy  over  areas  w  hen-  it  has  run  thin. 

Also  typical  of  the  Ginori  factory  is  the  coli  mi  ing  used  on  the 

2  The  Marquis  Leonardo  Ginori  Lisci  is  preparing  to  publish  the  recently 
discovered  records  pertaining  to  this  factory. 

3  Brongniart,  Alexandre.  Traite  ties  arts  ccramiques  3.  ed.  Paris,  1877.  v.  2,  pp.  418-9. 


Pieta:  a  brilliant  yellow-green  enamel  for  the  draperies  and  the 
lining  of  the  Virgin's  robe,  which  is  a  glowing  terracotta  red; 
and  a  clear,  bright  yellow  like  the  rind  of  a  well-ripened  lemon. 
Gilding  is  sparingly  applied  over  terracotta  red  to  trim  the  edges 
of  the  Virgin's  white  head  covering  and  the  neckline  of  her  gown. 
The  entire  colour  scheme  would  be  garish  were  it  not  for  the 
softening  effect  of  her  mantle  in  mottled  grey-blue,  an  under- 
glaze  colour  of  medium  intensity,  found  often  on  the  first 
products  of  the  Ginori  factory.  Violet  enamels,  ranging  in  shade 
from  subdued  purple  to  rose-pink  and  mottled  to  simulate 
marble  for  the  sarcophagus,  provide  a  quiet  background  for 
brighter  hues.  These  masses  of  strong  colour  are  typical  of 
baroque  porcelain  decoration. 

The  work  of  an  expert  is  disclosed  in  the  miniature  style  of 
painting  used  to  execute  details,  yet  so  far  this  artist's  identity 
remains  unknown.  Because  the  Pieta  is  an  important  piece,  its 
decorator  may  have  been  the  Viennese,  Johann  Carl  Wendelin 
Anreiter  von  Zirnfeld,  hired  in  1737  to  work  at  Doccia,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  years  as  chief  painter.  The  technique  for 
representing  the  hair  of  all  figures  and  the  beard  of  Christ  (No.  i) 
displays  a  nicety  of  drawing.  Each  sculptured  lock  is  traced  with 
a  series  of  fine  lines,  one  beside  another  in  brown  or  terracotta 
red,  or  is  painted  in  a  wash  of  colour  and  then  hatched  with 
needled  lines  that  show  white  through  the  brown  or  red.  On  the 
rainbow-tinted  wings  of  angels  and  cherubs  (No.  2)  the  same 
precision  occurs  in  delineating  every  feather. 

For  living  flesh,  a  stipple  in  delicate  coral-pink  on  white  gives  a 
natural  flush  to  the  cheeks  and  depicts  the  complex  formation  of 
hands  and  feet.  This  technique  of  painted  dots  also  emphasizes  the 
shadows  within  hollows  formed  by  folds  of  flesh  and  by  skin 
drawn  over  the  bone  structure.  The  Christ's  body  is  stippled 
similarly,  but  in  lavender,  portraying  the  pallor  of  death.  Flecks 
of  blood  spatter  the  brow  and  splash  down  upon  neck  and 
chest,  and  red  drops  flow  from  the  five  wounds.  The  features  of 
each  figure  are  painted  minutely:  in  the  eyes,  the  iris  is  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  pupil,  lids  arc  lined  with  brown  to  denote 
lashes,  and  brows  arc  drawn  so  that  each  hair  may  be  counted; 
lips,  nostrils,  and  ears  are  accented  with  deep  coral. 

Characteristic  of  baroque  style  is  the  size  of  the  group,  large 
for  a  work  in  porcelain,  measuring  26^  inches  at  its  greatest 
height,  where  a  cherub  holds  the  drapery  aloft  in  his  left  hand. 
At  the  start,  the  Ginori  factory  apportioned  a  goodly  pcrccatage 
of  its  output  to  figures  and  compositions  of  massive  proportions, 
reproduced  in  porcelain  after  important  works  in  sculpture.  In 
this  respect  the  Marquis  Carlo  Ginori  agreed  with  Augustus  the 
Strong  of  Saxony,  at  whose  factory  in  Meissen  the  modellers 
achieved  remarkable  success  with  a  porcelain  paste  that  was  not 
easily  managed.  The  modellers  at  Doccia,  headed  by  Gaspare 
Bruschi,  made  copies  in  reduced  size,  but  some  as  tall  as  three 
feet,  of  classic  figures  and  also  of  Renaissance  and  baroque 
sculpture.  For  reproduction  in  porcelain  they  chose  works  by 
Michelangelo,  Pictro  Tacca,  Frans  Duqucsnoy,  Guglielmo  della 
Porta,  Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi,  and  others. 

Wax  and  plaster  models  of  many  such  compositions  still  exist, 
retained  for  two  centuries  by  the  factory  and  now  the  property 
of  the  Marquis  Leonardo  Ginori  Lisci.  Among  them  there  is  a 
Pieta  in  wax  (No.  3)  identical  with  the  Hispanic  Society's  por- 
celain and  with  two  more  versions  in  porcelain — that  in  the 
Palazzo  Corsini,  Florence  (No.  4)  and  another  in  the  National 
Museum,  Stockholm.  The  existence  of  the  wax  group  at  Doccia, 
then,  seems  the  culminating  proof  that  the  Society's  Pieta  came 
from  the  workrooms  of  the  Ginori  factory.  Perhaps  additional 
examples  in  porcelain  will  at  some  future  time  come  to  light,  as 
did  the  lone  figure  of  the  Christ  (No.  5)  offered  for  sale  in  1932. 
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5.  Christ.  A  porcelain  figure  formerly  in  a  private 
collection  in  Germany. 


Glazed  entirely  in  white  the  figure  is  marred  by  a  deep  fire-crack 
that  runs  halfway  down  the  body. 

Whether  the  wax  model  at  Doccia  was  the  original  work  of 
the  sculptor  and  just  who  that  sculptor  was  arc  questions  that 
have  encouraged  opinions  from  several  sources.  Concerning 
these  problems,  Morazzoni  wrote  in  his  book  on  Italian  porcelains 
(1935)  that  the  wax  was  an  original  by  Massimiliano  Soldani- 
Benzi  and  that  it  was  inscribed  In  espiazione  de'miei  peccati  1742. 
His  attribution  and  claim  for  the  inscription  (which  is  most 
confusing,  since  Soldani  died  in  1740)  were  unsupported  by  any 
explanation  beyond  the  direct  statement.4  Some  years  after  this 
book  was  published,  Dr.  Ulrich  Middeldorf  wrote  in  a  letter  that 
he  believed  the  Society's  Pieta  to  have  been  based  on  a  model 
done  by  Soldani-Benzi.  He  has  since  reconfirmed  his  opinion  by 
giving  to  the  sculptor,  on  stylistic  grounds,  a  bronze  group  of 
identical  composition  (No.  6)  in  the  Seattle  Art  Museum.5 

To  substantiate  his  belief,  attention  may  be  called  to  a  I  "enus 
finding  the  dead  Adonis  (Schwerin,  Landesmuseum).6  In  this  terra- 
cotta by  Soldani,  the  postures  of  the  figures  and  the  facial 
expressions  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  the  Pieta.  Soldani,  arriving  in  Rome  the  year  of  Bernini's 
death  (1680),  remained  there  four  years  to  study  under  Ercole 
Ferrata.  This  master,  once  a  pupil  of  Bernini,  guided  the  young 
Florentine  faithfully  in  baroque  traditions.  One  of  Ferrata's 
sketches,  a  terracotta  bas-rehef  of  the  dead  Christ,7  may  well  have 
been  the  direct  source  on  which  Soldani  drew  for  his  Christ  of 
the  Pieta. 

The  Seattle  bronze  (which  measures  28|  inches  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  stone  base  to  the  top  of  the  cherub's  drapery)  and 
the  porcelain  belonging  to  the  Society  arc  much  alike.  The  minor 
changes  noticeable  in  the  porcelain  group,  such  as  the  rather 
different  positions  of  the  kneeling  angel  and  the  cherubs,  can  be 
accounted  for,  if  one  realizes  the  necessity  of  firing  most  of  the 


4  Morazzoni,  Giuseppe.  Le  porcellane  Italiane.  Milan,  Rome,  1935.  p.  44,  262. 

5  Letter  dated  31st  March,  1947;  Seattle  Art  Museum.  European  paintings  and 
sculpture  from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection.  Seattle,  1954.  p.  82. 

6  Brinckmann,  Albert  Erich.  Barock-Bozzetti.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1923.  v.i, 
pi.  59.  facing  p.  136. 

7  Ibid,  v.i,  pi.  52,  facing  p.  122. 


porcelain  figures  separately  and  then  re-assembling  them.  This 
task  was  done  at  the  porcelain  factory  by  so-called  'repairers', 
who  might  make  trivial  variations  in  every  replica  that  passed 
through  their  hands.  The  bronze  explains  the  action  occurring 
at  the  right  of  the  group,  where  the  kneeling  angel  reaches 
forward  to  receive  from  the  Virgin's  outstretched  hand  the 
crown  of  thorns  so  recently  removed  from  the  head  of  Christ. 
The  backs  of  the  two  groups  (Nos.  7  &  8)  offer  an  interesting 
comparison  of  the  same  model  carried  out  in  different  materials. 
From  this  side,  the  porcelain  fails  completely  to  show  the  unity 
of  composition  and  the  inter-relationship  of  forms  and  lines 
displayed  by  the  bronze.  The  sagging  drapery  of  the  porcelain 
group  gives  silent  testimony  to  the  mishaps  besetting  the  modeller 
of  ceramic  sculpture  after  his  work  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
kiln  for  firing.  The  rocky  foundation  for  the  tomb,  as  shown  in 
the  bronze,  and  the  ewer  and  basin  at  the  left  are  no  longer  part 
of  the  Hispanic  Society's  porcelain,  although  these  details  exist 
in  the  Stockholm  Pieta.  By  omitting  the  solid  base,  the  modellers 
at  the  Ginori  factory  lightened  the  bulky  mass  to  make  possible 
a  successful  firing.  Volutcd  feet,  fired  separately  and  attached 
later,  support  the  porcelain  tombs.  The  inverted  position  of  the 
feet  on  the  Society's  example  show  that  at  some  time  it  was 
poorly  mended;  another  instance  is  the  Virgin's  hand  holding  a 
kerchief,  which  should  be  drooping  downwards,  but  which  now 
twists  unnaturally  sidewisc. 

More  information  on  Soldani-Benzi  and  the  Pieta  has  been 
received  recently  from  Dr.  Klaus  Lankheit,  of  the  Kunst- 
historisches  Institut,  Heidelberg  University.  He  has  written  an 
article  on  the  bronzes  by  this  sculptor,  principally  the  group  in 
Seattle  and  another  taken  from  the  same  model,  though  without 
the  tomb  and  its  three  angelic  figures,  in  the  Walters  Art  Gallery, 
Baltimore.  In  his  letter  he  says  that  the  bronzes  in  Baltimore  and 
Seattle  are  the  work  of  Massimiliano  Soldani-Benzi  (1656-1740,) 
his  proof  being  based  firmly  on  stylistic  and  documentary  grounds 
that  supplement  each  other.  The  Seattle  Pieta  he  finds  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  master's  work,  which  will  be  discussed  at 
length  in  his  monograph  now  in  preparation.8 


8  Letter  dated  22nd  May,  1957:  the  article  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  v.  19,  to  be  issued  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1957. 
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9  &  io.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ.  From  a  'Pieta'  in  the  National 
Museum,  Stockholm. 


In  reference  to  the  wax  model  at  Doccia,  the  writer  of  this 
article  had  long  been  puzzled  by  the  inscription  and  date  assigned 
to  it  by  Morazzoni,  and  at  last  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wax  was  not  an  original  sketch,  because  it  showed  signs  of 
having  been  moulded.  Dr.  Middeldorf  has  subsequently  given 
an  opinion  which  supports  this  theory:  'As  to  the  question  of 
the  wax  "models",  of  which  there  are  many  in  Soldani's  oeuvre 
and  almost  all  in  the  Marchese  Ginori's  possession,  and  as  to  the 
puzzling  date  of  the  Doccia  Pieta,  I  think  I  have  a  plausible 
explanation.  These  are  not  sketches,  but  some  technical  indica- 
tions prove  them  to  be  casts,  very  careful  ones  from  presumable 
terracotta  originals.  They  were  apparently  made  to  serve  for 
other  reproductions,  mainly  in  porcelain'." 

Additional  confirmation  has  come  from  Dr.  Lankheit,  who 
writes:  'The  wax  at  Doccia  is  not  an  original  model,  but  a  copy 
made  from  the  original  moulds'.1"  While  he  doubts  that  the 
model  was  taken  from  these  moulds  by  direct  permission  of  the 
artist,  there  is,  he  feels,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Marquis 

9  Letters  dated  13th  and  27th  May,  [957. 

10  Letter  dated  22nd  May,  1957,  tr. 


Carlo  Ginori  acquired  the  original  moulds  after  the  death  of 
Soldani.  Dr.  Lankheit  thinks  that  the  wax  was  probably  done  in 
1742,  though  he  could  detect  no  inscription  on  it,  even  after 
careful  examination.  However,  he  admits  that  he  was  unable  to 
inspect  the  underside  of  the  piece,  and  grants  the  possibility  that 
the  inscription  and  date  may  be  there.  To  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  Pieta  by  Soldani-Benzi,  the  Marquis  Leonardo  Ginori  Lisci 
replies  that  in  his  examination  of  the  factory  records  he  has  not 
yet  found  any  reference  to  this  work  or  to  the  wax  model. 

Lack  of  evidence  in  establishing  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
friendship  or  a  business  relationship  between  Soldani  and  Carlo 
Ginori  does  not  affect  the  record  that  other  works  by  the 
sculptor,  besides  the  Pieta,  were  reproduced  in  Doccia  porcelain. 
These  include  portrait  medallions  of  members  of  the  Medici 
family  and  life-sized  heads  of  Roman  emperors  and  empresses. 
Time  discovering  Beauty,  a  plaque  in  high  relief  by  the  same 
sculptor  is  mentioned  in  a  factory  inventory  of  works  produced 
during  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  Actually  this  relief,  of  which 
the  Marquis  Roberto  Venturi  Ginori  has  an  example  glazed  in 
white,  should  be  entitled  Time  discovering  Truth.  Soldani 
modelled  it  in  1695,  after  which  it  was  cast  in  bronze  and  sent  to 
Prince  Johann  Adam  Andreas  of  Liechtenstein.  The  bronze 
plaque  is  now  in  Vienna.11  Although  the  Florentine  sculptor  had 
by  then  left  student  days  at  Rome  far  behind  him,  the  relief 
shows  how  Bernini's  art  continued  to  be  an  inspiration.  In 
Soldani's  Truth,  one  recognizes  a  surprising  likeness  to  the  seated 
female  figure  which  is  Bernini's  Truth.11 

As  for  dating  the  Hispanic  Society's  Pieta,  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  rest  on  several  deductions  and  may  not  be  entirely 
conclusive.  That  the  Ginori  factory  had  moulds  for  this  piece  of 
sculpture  either  shortly  before  or  soon  after  the  death  of  Soldani 
seems  indicated  by  what  has  been  here  discussed  relative  to  the 
artist  and  to  the  initial  work  done  at  Doccia.  The  possession  of 
these  moulds  by  the  factory  since  1742,  let  it  be  assumed,  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Society's  piece  was  made  at  that 
date.  Yet  this  particular  example  in  porcelain  retains  the  baroque 
spirit  of  Soldani's  bronze  (No.  6).  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
Corsini  porcelain  (No.  4)  to  realize  how  this  spirit  could  be  lost 
at  the  hands  of  the  'repairers',  who  have  reworked  the  modelling, 
sharpened  the  features,  and  elaborated  the  folds  of  drapery  in  an 
effort  to  adapt  the  piece  to  the  rococo  style.  The  ebony  base  with 
typically  rococo  ornamentation  in  porcelain,  if  it  was  made 
especially  for  the  Pieta,  would  confirm  a  statement  that  this 
particular  group  was  not  produced  before  the  1750's  or  perhaps 
later.  Approximately  the  same  dating  may  be  given  to  the 
Stockholm  Pieta  (Nos.  9  &  10),  more  from  the  painted  decora- 
tions than  from  changes  in  modelling.  The  draperies  and  robes 
of  the  Virgin  and  angels  are  sprigged  and  scattered  with 
naturalistic  blossoms  of  red,  gold,  violet,  and  other  floral  tints, 
and  a  ribbon  has  been  painted  around  the  waist  of  the  weeping 
angel.  Also,  the  Virgin's  mantle  is  bluish  violet.  Such  dainty 
patterns  and  delicate  colours  are  indicative  of  the  rococo. 
Contrary  to  this  style  of  decoration  are  the  plain  masses  of  strong, 
clear  colours  used  on  the  Society's  Pieta,  a  kind  of  painting  that 
may  be  considered  usual  in  work  done  at  the  European  porcelain 
factories  before  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  For  these  reasons, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Pieta  belonging  to  the  Hispanic  Society 
predates  the  other  porcelain  groups. 

1 1  Lane,  Arthur.  Italian  porcelain;  with  a  note  on  Bum  Retiro.  London (1954)  pp.  37-38, 
pi.  56;  Venturi  Ginori,  Roberto.  (  'n  raro  bassoriliet'o  di  'tnasso  bastanto'.  In  'Faenza'. 
1951.  No.  2-3,  p.  49,  pi.  XVI. 

12  Illustrated  in  Wittkower,  Rudolf.  Gian  Lorenzo  Bernini.  Garden  Gity  (N.Y.), 
1955.  Fig.  72;  present  location,  Galleria  liorghese,  Rome. 
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The  Connoisseur  in  America 


SINCE  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of 
Siencse  wood  sculpture  in  the  city  of  Siena  in 
1949,  when  many  examples  were  brought  to- 
gether from  village  churches,  an  appreciation  of 
this  phase  of  the  art  of  that  city,  which  has  lagged 
far  behind  that  of  its  painting,  has  been  greatly 
stimulated.  The  exhibition  was  followed  by  the 
publication  of  La  Scultura  Lignea  Senese  by 
Enzo  Carli  (195 1)  which  is  devoted  to  such  artists 
as  created  the  appealing  Madonna  from  an 
Annunciationseen  here  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Ford  II  have  just  presented  to  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts.  It  is  the  work  of  Francesco  di 
Valdambrino,  an  artist  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
monograph  by  Peleo  Bacci  (1936)  whose  dis- 
covery in  1930  of  three  busts  of  Siena's  patron 
saints  in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  rescued  a  once 
well-known  sculptor  from  oblivion.  The  three 
fragments  portraying  Saints  Savino,  Vittore  and 
Crescenzio  remained  from  a  group  of  seated 
saints  including  a  now  lost  figure  of  Ansano. 
The  group  is  recorded  as  having  been  finished  in 
1409  when  it  was  gilded  by  Guisa  di  Frosino  and 
coloured  by  Andrea  di  Bartolo  and  Benedetto 
di  Bindo.  Their  author,  Francesco,  was  an 
assistant  to  the  well-known  Sienese  sculptor  in 
stone,  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  whom  he  assisted 
on  the  famous  monument  to  Ilaria  del  Carreto 
and  also  on  the  Fonte  Gaia  in  Siena.  The  fivourite 
media  of  the  two  artists  were  reversed,  Jacopo 
only  occasionally  working  in  wood,  as  in  a  well- 
known  Annunciation  at  San  Gimignano,  while 
Francesco  sometimes  worked  in  stone.  He  was 
among  the  competitors  for  the  execution  of  the 
bronze  doors  for  the  Baptistry  in  Florence  in 
1401-02.  The  preference  for  wood,  which 
enabled  him  to  work  in  a  lyrical  style  parallel 
to  that  of  Sassetta  in  painting,  was  also  the  cause 
of  his  neglect  when  the  more  humble  medium, 
which  supplied  the  need  of  poor  village  churches, 
was  largely  ignored  in  favour  of  stone  and 
bronze. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Detroit  Institute,  which 
comes  from  the  Salvadori  collection  in  Florence, 
was  originally  accompanied  by  a  figure  of 
Gabriel.  The  figure,  slightly  under  life-size,  is 
simply  conceived  and  is  free  of  the  hieratic 
attributes  which  were  enforced  on  the  painters 
by  the  Byzantine  style.  Francesco,  like  other 
sculptors,  escaped  the  restraining  influence  of 
such  a  tradition  and  turned  to  a  still  earlier  Greek 
art,  that  of  sculpture,  with  which  Italians  were 
just  becoming  familiar  through  the  rediscovery 
of  buried  remains  of  classic  works.  The  invigora- 
ting impact  of  classic  types  on  the  Gothic  style 
has  transformed  a  Giaeco-Roman  Diana  into 
the  Mary  of  a  village  church  of  the  Maremma. 
Such  figures  were  usually  placed  high  on  the 
west  wall  of  a  church  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  as  seen  at  San  Gimignano,  where 
Jacopo  della  Quercia's  Annunciation  in  poly- 
chromcd  wood  is  still  in  its  original  position.  The 
wooden  sculptures  were  always  brilliantly 
coloured  and  gilded  red  and  blue  predominating 


with  the  gold,  traces  of  which  remain  on  the 
present  figure.  This  is  the  first  work  by  Francesco 
di  Valdambrino,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the 
leading  Sienese  wood  sculptor  of  his  period,  to 
enter  an  American  collection. 

An  Attribution  to  Leonardo 

THE  past  season  has  already  seen  the  acquisition 
in  Detroit  of  another  Italian  work,  a  newly 
discovered  Adoration  with  two  Angels  now 
attributed  to  Verroccliio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  purchase  of  tins  important  panel  was 
announced  by  the  Institute  of  Arts  last  May.  It 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  Roman  family 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  until  it  was 
acquired  in  the  i94o's  by  Dr.  Rudolf  J.  Heine- 
mann  and  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  The  state  of  the 
painting  at  that  time  presented  a  difficult  prob- 
lem since  the  figure  of  the  kneeling  Madonna 
showed  the  hand  of  an  indifferent  later  painter. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  risk  the  removal  of 
the  overpaint  in  the  hope  that  the  sketch  by 
Verrocchio,  which  preliminary  exploration 
detected,  could  be  uncovered.  The  picture  in  its 
restored  state  shows  the  white  gesso  of  the  left 
part  of  the  picture  covered  with  a  light  glaze 
that  tones  it  to  the  colours  of  the  Angel  group. 
Among  the  scholars  who  have  studied  the 


An  appealing  'Madonna'  from  an  'Annuncia- 
tion', the  work  of  Francesco  di  Valdambrino, 
c.  1420-30,  recently  presented  to  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Arts  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford  II. 


BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 

original  and  believe  that  this  group  represents 
the  work  of  the  young  Leonardo,  while  in  the 
shop  of  Verrocchio,  are  Roberto  Longhi  of  the 
University  of  Florence,  Professor  Stefano  Bottari 
of  the  University  of  Catania,  and  Professor 
Antonio  Morassi,  formerly  director  of  the  Brera 
in  Milan.  Dr.  William  L.  Suida,  who  will 
publish  it  in  a  book  on  Leonardo,  calls  attention 
to  tlie  relationship  of  the  angels  to  the  two  kneel- 
ing angels  in  the  Baptism  in  the  Uflizi  and  con- 
cludes that  this  is  the  earlier  work  when  Leonardo 
was  in  his  early  twenties.  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 
considers  it  an  'important  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Verrocchio's  workshop  .  .  .1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Leonardo  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it'.  Sir  Philip  Hendy,  who  has 
seen  the  original,  agrees  with  the  attribution  to 
Leonardo,  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner  will  publish 
his  acceptance  of  it  in  The  Art  Quarterly. 

In  stating  the  Institute's  position  regarding  this 
painting,  which  like  other  discoveries  relating  to 
Leonardo  in  the  present  century,  is  bound  to  be 
met  with  controversy,  Dr.  E.  P.  Richardson 
has  made  a  concise  statement  of  the  Institute's 
conclusions,  which  are  that  Verrocchio  designed 
the  kneeling  Madonna  and  sketched  in  the  figure 
of  the  Child,  since  the  type  is  his.  But  the  paint- 
ing Dr.  Richardson  believes,  was  done  by  Leon- 
ardo, who  also  conceived  the  design  of  the  three 
figures,  with  its  suggestion  of  depth,  new  in 
Florentine  painting.  The  landscape  is  filled  with 
'Leonardcsquc  motifs',  such  as  the  staircase 
leading  nowhere,  which  appears  in  his  Adoration 
0/  the  Magi  in  the  Uflizi;  the  brooding  dreamlike 
figures  which  seem  to  be  in  meditation  in  the 
background,  like  the  Shepherd  here  and  in  the 
Uflizi  Adoration;  the  'free-wandering  animals', 
related  to  drawings  .it  Windsor  Castle;  the 
'slender  vertical  shoots  of  dead  saplings'  as  in  the 
St.  Jerome  in  Koine.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  Leonardo  returned  to  certain 
problems  as  an  innovator  who  was  content  to 
work  tentatively  and  leave  much  unfinished  if 
the  essential  question  was  resolved.  As  one  of  the 
painter's  restatements  of  old  themes  carried  fur- 
ther, Dr.  Richardson  mentions  the  handling  of 
the  three  figures  here,  and  the  Angel  and  Child 
in  the  I  irgin  of  the  Rocks,  where  the  same  design 
is  carried  to  greater  perfection. 

The  landscape,  which  is  unfinished,  shows  in 
some  ot  its  most  interesting  passages  left-hand 
brush  strokes.  This  detail  gives  further  support 
to  the  attribution  which  necessarily  depends 
much  on  an  analysis  of  the  complexities  of 
Leonardo's  nature:  'mysterious,  dilatory,  brood- 
ing, ever  experimenting,  ever-inventing  .  .  .'. 
During  his  early  years  in  Florence  lie  is  known 
to  have  been  concerned  more  with  engineering, 
architecture  and  sculpture  than  with  painting. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  became  the  great  innovator 
ot  his  age  111  regard  to  painting  giving  movement 
to  form  and  depth  to  light  and  shadow,  so  that  a 
new  course  was  marked  out  for  future  genera- 
tions of  painters. 
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There  arc  possibly  between  twenty  and  thirty 
paintings  credited  to  Leonardo  today.  Discover- 
ies of  his  work  since  the  eighteenth  century  have 
added  a  few  subjects  which  arc  accepted  as  his 
work,  such  as  the  St.  Jerome,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  the  Portrait  of 
Ginevra  dci  Benci  of  the  Lichtenstein  Collection, 
claimed  for  the  master  by  Waagen  in  1866. 
In  1909  the  Benois  Madonna  of  the  Hermitage  was 
attributed  by  von  Liphart  to  Leonardo  and  is 
generally  accepted.  In  America  the  Dreyfus 
Madonna  in  the  Kress  Collection  at  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington  has  been  called  possibly 
an  early  Leonardo  by  Dr.  Suida  and  the  late  R. 
Langton  Douglas.  Whatever  the  final  conclusion 
regarding  the  Detroit  painting,  there  is  at  present 
a  weighty  body  of  opinion  in  its  favour,  while 
its  contribution  to  the  cultural  value  of  American 
collections  is  a  profound  one. 

The  Niarchos  Collection 

THE  showing  of  sixty-one  paintings — two  ot 
which  are  shown  in  this  issue  in  colour — from  the 
collection  of  Stavros  Niarchos  at  the  Knoedlcr 
Galleries  in  December,  to  be  repeated  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  in  Ottawa, 
is  one  of  the  major  events  of  the  present  art 
season.  Mr.  Niarchos,  who  has  been  making 
some  distinguished  purchases  for  the  past  eight 
years,  astonished  art  circles  last  winter  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Edward  G.  Robinson  Collection 
of  modern  paintings  almost  en  bloc,  thirteen 
works  only  being  retained  by  the  actor-collector. 
Although  now  the  owner  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 


modern  collections,  Mr.  Niarchos  wishes  it 
understood  that  it  is  by  no  means  complete  and 
that  it  may  change  in  character  as  he  continues. 
Among  his  very  first  purchases  were  a  Renoir 
and  a  Winslow  Homer,  both  in  the  exhibition, 
along  with  Goya's  La  Nevada,  and  a  Greco  Pieta 
and  a  St.  Peter.  I  lis  interest  in  Renoir  led  to  the 
addition  of  three  figure  subjects  to  the  initial 
purchase  of  Le  Jardin  de  la  Poste  a  Cagnes.  A 
watercolour  sketch  by  Manet  for  his  Olympe  was 
a  fortunate  acquisition  in  the  formation  of  the 
collection.  Mr.  Niarchos  had  four  landscapes  by 
Van  Gogh  and  a  great  still  life,  Thistles,  before 
the  addition  of  the  Robinson  Pere  Tanguy  and 
Country  Road,  Aries.  An  early  interest  in  Cezanne 
had  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  a  self-portrait, 
also  VAqueducet  VEclusc  and  L'Eternal  Feminin. 
The  choice  of  three  Gauguins,  including  the  Brit- 
tany Landscape,  illustrated  in  colour  in  this  issue, 
gave  further  proof  of  growing  interest  in  modern 
schools.  These  artists,  who  are  overpoweringly 
represented  in  the  Robinson  Collection  with 
works  of  a  quality  all  too  rarely  seen  today,  were 
in  these  cases  already  present  in  the  Niarchos 
Collection.  Another  was  Degas,  already  seen  in 
one  of  his  impressions  of  the  race  track  and  now 
represented  by  no  less  than  five  superb  subjects 
from  the  ballet. 

The  collection  in  its  present  form  represents 
in  brilliant  fashion  the  taste  of  our  day,  including 
artists  who  have  come  somewhat  slowly  into 
wider  appreciation,  such  as  Vuillard,  Boudin  and 
Bonnard.  These  are  seen  with  such  artists  as 
Picasso,  Segonzac,  Surat,  Matisse  and  Utrillo, 


whose  presence  has  for  some  time  been  requisite 
to  such  a  collection. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  match  anywhere  the 
six  ex-Robinson  Roualts,  which  include  The 
Old  Clown;  while  Toulouse-Lautrec's  JancAvril 
Dancing,  one  of  three  subjects  by  this  artist  in  the 
exhibition,  is  an  unmatched  period  piece  of  the 
stage.  There  are  also  retrospective  glances  at 
major  developments  in  nineteenth-century 
painting  through  the  presence  of  Gericault's 
Trotnpett"  de  la  Garde,  Delacroix's  Odalisque,  and 
one  of  the  most  sculptural  figure  studies  of  Corot, 
L'ltalienne. 

Modigliani's  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  illustrated 
here,  once  belonged  to  the  artist's  friend, 
Zborowski,  the  Polish  poet.  It  was  painted  about 
191 8  when  the  two  had  returned  to  Paris  follow- 
ing a  troubled  and  unfruitful  period  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  Zborowski  had  taken  his 
friend  in  an  attempt  'to  bring  some  order  into 
Modigliani's  existence  when  every  one  else  had 
failed',  as  Maud  Dale  wrote  in  her  monograph  on 
the  artist.  He  grew  worse,  and  money  being 
lacking,  it  became  necessary  to  sell  'not  only  a 
large  number  of  canvases  for  a  hundred  francs, 
but  Zborowski's  trunk  and  most  of  his  clothes 
to  get  enough  money  for  their  return  tickets  to 
Paris'.  The  next  two  years  were  somewhat 
better  for  the  artist,  and  before  his  death  in  1920 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  completed  paintings, 
such  as  this,  which  have  won  an  essential  place 
in  a  representative  collection  of  our  century's  art. 

All  the  works  assembled  for  this  exhibition 
have  been  brought  together  from  Niarchos 


Addition  of  this  'Adoration  with  Two  Angels',  attributed, 
by  a  number  of  international  art-historians  and  others, 
to  Verrocchio  and  Leonardo,  is  another  important  cultural 
acquisition  by  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 


houses  in  Loudon,  Paris  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  from  his  yacht.  His  interests  as  a  collector  arc 
not  confined  to  paintings.  Last  year  he  gave 
proof  of  generous  patronage  of  the  arts  in  secur- 
ing for  the  Louvre  the  eventual  ownership  of  the 
great  Puiforcat  Collection  of  French  silver  which 
will  eventually  pass  to  that  institution  as  his 
bequest  (see  The  Connoisseur,  April,  1956, 
'Mr.  Niarchos  and  The  Louvre'). 

Baroque  Masterpiece 

TO  meet  the  growing  interest  in  the  baroque 
period  there  are  all  too  few  examples  of  high 
quality  available  for  acquistion.  One  therefore 
pauses  with  new  respect  before  such  a  superlative 
example  of  the  baroque  interior  as  the  ante- 
chamber and  bed  alcove  from  the  Palazzo 
Sagredo  in  Venice.  This  has  been  a  possession  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  over  fifty  years, 
and  was  re-installed  several  years  ago  when  the 
new  galleries  of  decorative  arts  were  opened. 

The  period  represented  is  that  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  remodelling  of  an  ancient  Gothic  palace,  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Morosini  near  the  Ca' 
d'Oro  was  carried  out  by  its  new  owners,  the 
Sagredo  family.  It  was  purchased  in  1694  by 
Zaccaria  Sagredo,  whose  cypher  is  seen  here 
in  the  cartouche  on  the  lintel  of  the  alcove.  The 
friendly  relations  between  the  Morosini  and  the 
Sagredo  families  were  then  at  their  height,  as  the 
result  of  Giovanni  Sagredo's  defence  of  Francesco 
Morosini  when  the  latter  was  in  disfavour 
because  of  his  surrender  of  Candia  to  the  Turks. 
Later,  when  Morosini  became  Doge,  he  re- 
warded Giovanni  with  the  office  of  Generale 
Proweditore  of  the  Levantine  Seas. 

Giovanni  Sagredo's  career  was  a  brilliant  one, 
as  he  held  ambassadorial  posts  to  England,  France 
and  Germany,  and  his  purpose  when  sent  to 
England  was  to  ask  Cromwell's  aid  for  the 
Venetian  forces  in  Candia.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
securing  this,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  situation 
in  Crete  made  it  possible  for  him  to  defend 
Morosim's  action  later.  Giovanni  had  been 
elected  Doge  in  1676,  on  the  death  of  Niccolo 
Sagredo,  but  never  assumed  office  as  it  was  voted 
that  members  of  the  same  family  could  not  suc- 
ceed each  other. 

The  growing  fortunes  of  the  family  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century  made  possible  the  purchase 
and  remodelling  of  the  Palazzo  Morosini,  which 
was  begun  by  Zaccaria  and  continued  by  his 
nephew,  Gerardo,  who  carried  out  the  designs  ot 
the  architect  Andrea  Tirali.  In  Preston  Reming- 
ton's account  of  the  Metropolitan's  room  in  the 
Bulletin  (April,  1926)  he  attributes  the  fine  stucco 
work  to  two  well-known  masters  of  that  art, 
Carpoforo  Mazetti  of  Bissone  and  Abondio 
Statio  of  Massagno,  whose  names  and  the  date 
MDCCXVIII  were  placed  on  the  cornice  of  a 
room  on  the  floor  above.  The  relationship  in 
style  supports  the  attribution  to  the  same  hands. 

A  superlative  example  of  an  Italian  baroque 
interior;  the  antechamber  and  bed  alcove  from 
the  Palazzo  Sagredo,  Venice,  c.  1718.  The  bed 
came  originally  from  the  Count  Giovanelli 
Collection.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


The  main  decorative  features  are  a  Corinthian 
entablature,  figures  of  amorini  bearing  garlands, 
and  an  elliptical,  domed  ceiling  in  the  alcove, 
with  a  central  medallion  that  secures  stucco 
draperies  arranged  in  easy  folds  and  crisply 
fringed  in  gold.  The  ceiling  decoration,  Dawn 
Triumphant  over  Night,  in  the  antechamber  is  the 
work  of  Gasparo  Diziani,  a  pupil  of  Scbastiano 
Ricci. 

The  colouring  is  predominantly  green  and 
gold,  with  touches  of  brown  and  red.  Amorini, 
in  flesh-coloured  stucco,  are  modelled  with 
great  skill  and  sustain  an  impression  of  airy  flight 
across  the  ceiling.  The  most  lively  and  buoyant 
forms  of  the  baroque  are  represented  here.  In  the 
alcove  the  floor  has  its  original  marquetry  of 
elaborate,  interlacing  forms  and  the  wide  en- 
framements  of  the  doors  are  of  yellow  marble. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  seventeenth-century 
green  and  gold  brocatelle  which  harmonizes  in 
colour  with  the  stucco  draperies.  The  bed,  which 
comes  from  the  Count  Giovanelli  Collection  is 
admirably  suited  to  this  interior  of  about  171 8,  as 
the  design  of  the  headboard  shows  the  asymmet- 
rical forms  of  the  beginning  of  the  rococo. 

Among  furnishings  of  the  antechamber  are 
consoles  with  the  Sagredo  arms,  gold  with  a  red 
fess.  They  show  also  the  three  fleur-de-lys  of 
France,  as  the  right  to  add  them  to  his  coat-of- 
arms  was  conferred  on  Giovanni  Sagredo  at  the 
time  of  his  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  in  the 
mid-seventeenth  century. 

Venetian  Tazza  with  the  Medici  Arms 

MOST  recent  addition  to  the  Venetian  section 
at  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  which  owns 
outstanding  examples  of  Venetian  techniques  ot 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  an  enam- 
elled tazza  with  the  arms  of  a  Medici  pope, 
probably  those  of  Leo  X.  The  arms  are  in  the 


This  'Portrait  of  a  Woman'  by  Modigliani  is  one 
of  some  sixty  paintings  from  the  Stavros  Niar- 
chos Collection  of  modern  art  which  is  now 
being  exhibited  by  the  Knoedler  Galleries. 

form  established  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  with  six  balls  instead  of  the  original 
nine.  Five  are  red,  the  sixth  has  a  blue  ground  and 
shows  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France  which  Louis  XI 
gave  Piero  (il  Gottoso)  the  right  to  bear. 
Lorenzo's  second  son,  Giovanni,  became  Pope 
as  Leo  X  in  1  s  1 3 .  Like  his  father  he  was  a  great 
patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and  it  was  probably  for 
him  that  this  tazza  was  made  rather  than  for  his 
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(Above)  An  enamelled  tazza  bearing  the  arms  of 
a  Medici  pope,  probably  Leo  X,  recently  acquir- 
ed by  the  Corning  Museum  of  Glass.  (Below) 
An  early  seventeenth-century  24  inch  high 
bronze  'Aphrodite',  by  Giovanni  Francesco 
Susini,  which  has  joined  the  permanent  collec- 
tions at  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


cousin,  the  crafty  Giulio,  who,  as  Clement  VII 
(1  523-1534),  was  deeply  involved  in  political 
affairs  between  Francis  I,  Charles  V  and  Henry 
VIII  to  the  exclusion  of  art  patronage. 

This  tazza  is  an  example  of  enamelling  in  a 
style  which  Venetian  craftsmen  learned  from  the 
Near  East  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  .is  the  result  of  the  Crusades  and  devel- 
oping trade  routes.  They  carried  it  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
using  it  frequently  for  armorial  subjects,  classical 
motifs  and  genre  scenes. 

A  Renaissance  Aphrodite 

n  II  style  of  Giovanni  Bologna  may  rightly  be 
seen  in  an  exceptionally  pleasing  small  bronze 
Aphrodite,  measuring  about  twenty-four  inches 
in  height,  which  has  recently  been  acquired  by 
the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Its 
sculptor,  the  Florentine  Giovanni  Francesco 
Susini  (died  1646)  was  the  nephew  of  Antonio 
Susini,  a  close  follower  and  assistant  of  Bologna, 
whose  work  with  the  latter  at  the  Carthusian 
Monastery  of  Galluzo  near  Florence  in  1 596  is  a 
matter  of  record.  Antonio  was  the  teacher  of  the 
creator  of  the  bronze  illustrated,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  technique  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
Bologna  has  been  transmitted  to  the  younger 
artist. 

In  general,  the  small  bronze  as  a  medium 
offered  the  Renaissance  sculptor  an  opportunity 
to  pay  homage  to  Greek  plastic  art  and  also  to 
express  the  taste  of  his  own  age.  He  dared  to  be 
more  of  a  copyist  than  when  working  on  a 
monumental  scale,  and  he  also  dared  to  take 
liberties  with  the  original.  Thus  Susini  has  given 
us  a  version  of  the  famous  Medici  I  renus  of  the 
Uffizi,  but  he  has  altered  the  proportions  by 
making  the  head  smaller  than  the  original,  while 
there  is  greater  emphasis  on  the  diagonal 
thrusts  in  the  turning  of  the  body,  details  which 
express  the  striving  for  lightness  and  grace  that 
mark  the  artists  of  the  High  Renaissance.  Susini 
did  not  always,  however,  remain  as  close  to 
Greek  originals  as  here.  He  is  known  foi  figure 
groups  in  the  narrative  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  such  as  I  'cutis  Chastising  Cupid  with  a 
Rod  of  Roses,  dated  1638,  from  the  Lichtcnstcin 
Collection,  and  The  Abduction  of  Helen  in  Dres- 
den. The  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  single 
figures  in  the  Greek  style,  so  strongly  in  accord 
with  the  manner  of  Bologna,  are  of  his  early 
period,  to  be  dated  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Susini  is  known  for  a  number  of  works  in- 
cluding a  small  David  and  a  I  'cutis  Burning  the 
Arrows  of  Cupid,  which  are  two  of  his  three 
subjects  from  the  Lichtcnstcin  Collection;  I  'cutis 
Leaving  the  Batli  in  the  Stadel  Institut,  and  the 
Dissimulanza  of  the  Pitti  Palace.  A  work  by  his 
uncle,  Antonio,  a  St.  Luke  from  Galluzzo,  has 
recently  gone  to  the  Museum  of  Art  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Titian's  Unknown  'Great  Friend' 

WITH  the  Kress  Foundation's  gift  of  paintings 
to  the  de  Young  Museum  in  San  Francisco  in 
1955  went  the  handsome  portrait  by  Titian,  long 
in  the  Lansdownc  Collection,  the  identification 


of  which  has  proved  baffling  in  spite  of  its  own 
clearly  indicated  clue.  The  bearded  young  man 
in  a  fur  trimmed  cloak  holds  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  can  be  read  the  inscription:  Di  Titiaiw 
I  'ecellio  singolare  amico.  It  would  seem  that  the 
name  of  a  'great  friend'  of  so  famous  an  artist 
could  be  discovered  by  research:  and  following 
the  re-appearance  of  the  painting  at  Christie's  in 
1953  (it  had  been  sold  there  in  1930  with  the 
Lansdowne  Collection)  a  new  effort  was  made  to 
solve  the  mystery. 

An  earlier  suggestion  that  it  was  Titian's 
teacher,  Don  Francesco  (Zuccato)  del  Mosaico, 
has  been  discarded.  The  case  for  Petro  Paulo 
Sinistri,  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  the  artist's  friend 
of  whom  he  painted  a  portrait,  is  probably  to  be 
settled  in  the  negative  with  Dr.  William  E. 
Suida's  note  in  the  de  Young-Kress  Catalogue 
showing  that  Sinistri  was  probably  Titian's 
senior:  and  since  Titian  is  thought  to  have 
painted  the  portrait  about  his  fiftieth  year,  there- 
fore too  old  for  the  present  subject.  More 
support  can  be  given  to  the  name  of  the  lawyer, 
Sonica.  Vasari  writes:  'Titian's  friend,  the 
lawyer  M.  Francesco  Sonica,  has  a  portrait  of 
himself  by  the  master,  and  a  Flight  into  Egypt .  .  .' 
which  he  describes  in  detail.  Ownership  of  such 
a  work  suggests  a  personal  relationship  between 
artist  and  subject,  and  this  indeed  may  be  the 
'great  friend'  of  Titian. 

The  portrait  has  been  ''leaned  in  recent  years 
and  a  different  colouring  disclosed.  The  man's 
cloak  is  no  longer  black,  but  green,  with  brown 
fur  collar.  The  flesh  tones  stand  out  against  a 
neutral,  but  not  flat  background,  for  with 
Titian  colour  is  living  and  glowing.  The  back- 
ground, as  in  most  of  Titian's  portraits,  is  bare  of 
accessories  or  architectural  detail  in  a  style  which 
generations  of  later  portrait  painters  have  follow- 
ed without  surpassing  him  in  luminous  effect. 

Although  most  students  place  the  work  about 
1540,  the  late  Dr.  Hans  Tietze,  who  made  a 
special  study  of  Venetian  painting,  was  inclined 
to  place  it  later,  about  1550. 

Hammer  Collection's  Filippo  Lippi 

HAMMER  Gallery's  collection  of  paintings  of 
the  European  schools  of  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  has  been  shown  in  a  succes- 
sion of  museums  throughout  America  during  the 
past  season.  It  has  made  its  most  recent  appear- 
ance at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  at 
Raleigh.  The  Italian  section,  although  smaller 
numerically  than  the  predominating  Dutch  and 
Flemish  works,  is  interesting  in  including  a 
Madonna  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  which  was  not  so 
long  ago  in  the  possession  of  Richard  M.  Hurd 
of  New  York,  who  brought  together  a  small  but 
choice  collection  of  Italian  paintings  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Madonna  by 
Filippo  was  probably  the  outstanding  subject  in 
his  collection,  acquired  from  the  sale  in  1928  of 
paintings  owned  by  the  Von  Stolk  Museum  in 
Amsterdam.  The  painting  was  seen  in  New  York 
in  a  well-remembered  loan  exhibition  of  Italian 
Renaissance  paintings  at  the  Century  Associa- 
tion in  1935. 

The  painting  is  a  late  work,  generally  assigned 
to  the  period  about  1460  and  suggests  the  treat- 
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ment  of  a  similar  panel  in  the  collection  of  the 
Kaiser  Fricdrich  Museum  showing  the  figures 
in  a  niche  under  a  rounded  arch,  the  Child 
standing  on  a  parapet.  Filippo's  early  manner,  in 
which  lie  was  influenced  by  Fra  Angelico  and 
Lorenzo  Monaco,  has  been  outgrown,  and  his 
progress  in  the  development  of  a  more  naturalis- 
tic style  is  evident.  His  tendency  in  this  direction 
may  have  been  the  result  of  youthful  impressions 
of  the  work  of  Masaccio  which,  according  to 
Vasari,  he  received  as  a  youth  spent  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Carmine  not  long  after  Masaccio  had 
painted  there.  As  a  painter  Filippo  was  held  by 
his  contemporaries  in  much  the  same  esteem 
as  Fra  Angelico.  His  reputation  as  an  artist  was 
not  affected  by  scandal,  the  stigma  of  proven 
forgery,  or  displeasure  over  his  dilatory  methods. 
He  was  continually  the  recipient  of  commissions 
from  high  sources  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Picro  and  Giovanni  dei  Medici.  Atter  His  death 
in  Spolcto  that  city  and  Florence  competed  for 
the  honour  of  burying  him,  and  Spolcto  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  remains. 

Filippo  'designed  excellently",  and  Vasari's 
estimate  is  well  based,  for  he  showed  originality, 
as  in  the  beautiful  concept  of  the  kneeling 
Virgin  adoring  the  Child,  which  he  painted  with 
such  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  type  which  lived  on 
in  the  work  of  Botticelli  and  Verrocchio.  In  the 
present  work  and  in  related  treatments  among 
the  full-length  figure >-,  the  artist  has  developed 


naturalness  of  gesture  and  movement,  giving  him 
his  place  in  the  growth  of  Florentine  naturalism. 

Baltimore  and  an  Exhibition  of 
Bookbinding 

AT  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  an  extensive 
loan  exhibition  of  bookbinding  is  being  held  in 
collaboration  with  the  Walters  Art  Gallery  until 
January  12.  A  further  account  of  this  exhibition, 
which  includes  about  five  hundred  rare  bindings, 
will  be  given  on  these  pages  at  a  later  date.  Miss 
Dorothy  E.  Miner,  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  at  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  who  has  assembled  the 
exhibition,  has  drawn  upon  the  collections  of  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  public  and 
private  collections  in  England,  France,  Sweden, 
Italy  and  Germany.  Earliest  are  Coptic  bindings 
followed  by  Islamic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance 
and  later  examples  down  to  our  own  day.  A 
special  group  will  include  ail  of  the  Romanesque 
bindings  now  in  American  collections.  Another 
will  consist  of  miniature  books  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  The  craft  in  Denmark, 
Portugal  and  Russia  will  be  represented,  and 
there  will  be  early  American  bindings  by  Rat- 
cliflfe  and  others.  Included  in  the  Italian  section 
is  one  of  the  resplendent  Renaissance  copies  of 
classical  texts  which  were  executed  in  Italy  for 
Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary.  This,  the  only 
Corvinus  binding  in  America,  is  owned  by  Yale 


University.  A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  is  pre- 
pared for  this  event  which  is  expected  to  be  a 
major  landmark  in  the  scholarship  of  the  subject. 

Italian  Drawings 

A  special  exhibition  of  master  drawings  from 
Italian  collections  is  scheduled  to  be  sent  to 
America  in  the  spring  and  is  on  the  list  of  forth- 
coming exhibitions  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  artists  to  be 
represented  are  not  yet  announced,  but  subjects 
from  state  and  private  collections  will  include 
rare  treasures. 

Accessions  of  Renaissance  Sculpture 

PORTRAIT  busts  by  a  leading  Venetian  sculp- 
tor of  the  Renaissance,  Alessandro  Vittoria,  have 
lately  been  acquired  by  museums  in  New  York 
and  Providence.  The  most  recent  acquisition  is  a 
terracotta  bust  of  a  patrician  purchased  by  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  first  put  on 
view  last  march  in  its  Renaissance  exhibition. 
This  work  was  formerly  in  the  von  Schwabach 
Collection  in  Berlin.  The  subject  is  a  handsome, 
bearded  man  of  about  fifty  with  singularly  erect 
bearing  of  the  head,  wearing  a  fringed  shawl 
over  a  high-necked  doublet.  A  large  brooch 
secures  the  shawl  at  the  shoulder,  as  in  many  of 
Vittoria's  portraits.  The  suggestion  has  several 
times  been  made  that  the  subject  is  Daniele 
Barbara  (1477?-!  576),  although  the  best  portrait, 


(Left  below)  This  'Madonna'  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  a  late  work  generally  assigned  to  the  period  c.  1460  and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Richard  M. 
Hurd,  New  York,  was  among  the  Hammer  Gallery's  collection  of  pictures  exhibited  at  a  number  of  American  museums.  (Right  below)  Identification 
of  this  'Great  Friend'  of  Titian,  c.  1540-50,  formerly  in  the  Lansdowne  Collection,  has  long  proved  baffling.  Vasari  suggests  that  it  might  be  Titian's 
friend,  the  lawyer  Francesco  Somica.  It  is  now  in  the  Kress  Collection,  de  Young  Museum,  San  Francisco  (sold  at  Christie's,  1930  &  1953). 
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that  by  Titian  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Ottawa, 
shows  hini  as  a  young  man  of  thirty,  which 
makes  identification  of  the  sculpture  difficult. 
Vittoria  worked  for  Barbara  on  sculptural  decor- 
ations for  the  Villa  Maser,  designed  by  Palladio. 

The  other  sculpture  by  Vittoria  is  a  marble 
bust  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
1956.  It  shows  an  unidentified  Procurator  of  San 
Marco,  a  man  of  splendid  bearing,  richly  dressed, 
having  that  air  of  power  and  self-assurance  with 
which  the  aristrocacy  of  Venice  seem  to  have 
been  most  generously  endowed. 

The  Metropolitan  also  numbers  among  its 
acquisitions  of  recent  years  Antonio  Rizzo's 
figure  of  Hope  from  the  tomb  of  Orsato 
Guistiniani  (died  1464)  in  the  Church  of  Sant' 
Andrea  della  Ccrtosa  in  Venice.  Two  other 
figures  from  this  tomb  arc  in  the  Nelson  Gallery 
of  Art,  representing  one  of  the  earliest  Venetian 
sculptors  to  work  in  the  Renaissance  style. 

Another  acquisition,  a  Paris,  is  by  Pier  Jacopo 
Alari-13onacolsi,  who  worked  so  faithfully  in  the 
classic  style  that  he  was  called  l'Antico.  This 
small  statuette  with  fine  detail  of  chiseled  and 
gilded  curls,  shows  Paris  seated,  holding  the 
apple  of  judgment  in  his  hand.  L'Antico  was 
patronized  by  Isabcllc  d'Este. 

Still  another  recent  addition  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan's collections  is  a  bronze  plaque  by  Giovanni 
Bologna,  the  Anointing  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
first  religious  subject  by  him  to  enter  the 
museum.  It  was  probably  cast  by  Fra  Domenico 
Portigiani,  a  well-known  founder,  who  cast  a 
similar  subject  by  the  artist,  which  was  placed  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  in 
1  588  as  the  gift  of  Duke  Ferdinando  dei  Medici. 

Philadelphia  Museum  acquires 
Magnasco  Pair 

PHILADELPHIA  Museum  of  Art  had  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  last  year  two  works  of 
the  best  period  of  the  Genoese  painter,  Alessandro 
Magnasco.  They  are  religious  subjects  entitled 
Contrition  of  Franciscan  Monks  and  A  Sermon  to 
Jesuit  Nouices.  Scenes  of  monastic  life,  which 
predominate  among  his  early  works,  reflect  his 
youthful  surroundings  in  the  Spanish-Jesuit 
atmosphere  of  Milan,  where  his  widowed  mother 
arranged  for  her  son's  education.  He  left  in  1703 
for  Florence,  where  he  painted  at  the  court  of 
Gian  Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici  Grand 
Dukes.  At  that  time  he  gave  up  his  ecclesiastical 
subjects  and  turned  to  mythology,  classical 
ruins,  and  scenes  of  bacchanalian  revels  in 
ruined  temples.  But  on  going  back  to  Milan  in 
1735  returned  to  impressions  of  monastery  life. 
The  Refectory  of  a  Convent,  now  at  the  Museum 
111  Bassano,  which  is  considered  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  was  painted  at  that  time. 

The  Philadelphia  pair  is  of  exceptional  quality. 
In  the  first  of  the  two  paintings  a  group  of 
Franciscan  monks  prostrate  themselves  before 
their  superior  in  the  chapter  room  of  an  Italian 
monastery.  Their  thin,  elongated  bodies  form  a 


sharp  angular  pattern  typical  of  the  painter's 
nervous  technique.  In  the  Sermon  to  Jesuit 
\orices  the  superior,  with  biretta  on  his  head,  is 
seated  above  a  group  of  novices,  while  the  one 
who  is  to  be  received  kneels  reverently  before 
him.  Magnasco's  ability  to  convey  a  mood, 
which  seems  to  emanate  from  the  very  walls, 
stones,  landscape,  sky  or  sea,  whatever  the  back- 
ground may  be,  and  stream  through  the  human 
element  as  well,  is  seen  as  strongly  in  these  austere 
subjects  from  the  convent  as  in  the  later  fantasies 
in  which  he  gave  his  imagination  free  reign. 

American  Modern  Art 

IN  January,  1943,  the  Trustees  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  accepted  an  offer  of  alliance 
made  by  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art.  This  plan,  writes  Robert  Beverly  Hale  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum's  Bulletin  (No.  1, 
Vol.  XVI),  contemplated  that  as  soon  as  possible- 
after  the  war  a  new  structure  would  be  added  to 
the  Metropolitan's  buildings  in  Central  Park,  in 
which  American  paintings  and  sculpture  owned 
by  both  museums  might  be  exhibited.  While  no 
formal  agreement  was  ever  executed,  because  it 
was  impossible  during  the  war  to  estimate  future 
building  costs,  many  steps  were  taken  in  line 
with  the  proposed  alliance.  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  thereafter  subordinated  its  exhibitions 
of  American  art  to  the  Whitney;  and  thereafter 
it  did  not  regularly  exhibit  contemporary 
American  art.  The  late  Mrs.  Juliana  Force,  at 
that  time  Director  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
was  appointed  Adviser  in  American  Art  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Sums 
from  the  Hearn  Funds  were  supplied  to  the 
Whitney  Museum,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mrs.  Force  over  $40,000  was  spent  from  1943 
to  1948  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by 
contemporary  American  artists. 

The  Hearn  Funds 

THE  expectation  that  this  alliance  would  be 
achieved  played  an  important  part  in  an  agree- 
ment signed  in  September,  1947,  by  the  Whitney 
Museum,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  This  agreement  recog- 
nised the  primary  interest  of  the  three  museums 
as  follows:  the  Whitney  Museum  in  American 
art,  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  both  American 
and  foreign  modern  art,  and  the  Metropolitan  in 
the  older,  or  what  is  termed  'classic',  art.  In  this 
agreement,  too,  the  arrangement  whereby  the 
Metropolitan  supplied  sums  from  the  Hearn 
Funds  to  the  Whitney  was  confirmed. 

In  October,  1948,  the  trustees  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  withdrew  from  this  agreement. 
Accordingly,  the  Metropolitan  announced  that 
thereafter  it  would  take  an  active  part  in  the 
acquisition  and  exhibition  of  American  art.  In 
1949  a  new  Department  of  American  Art  was 
established  at  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  Hale  was 
appointed  Associate  Curator  and  head  of  this 
department,  his  duties  to  be  the  inauguration  of 


a  balanced  programme  of  acquisition  and 
exhibition  of  American  art,  particularly  in  the 
controversial  contemporary  field.  Roland  J. 
Mc  Kinney,  who  had  been  director  of  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  and  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  and  who  had  had 
much  experience  in  the  assembling  of  large 
exhibitions,  was  appointed  Consultant  to  the 
I  department.  A  Trustees'  Committee  on 
American  Art  was  set  up  to  advise  the  Associate 
( lurator.  The  members  of  this  Committee  were 
Elihu  Root,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Walter  C.  Baker, 
and  the  late  Sam  A.  Lewisohn.  At  present  the 
Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Root,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Clark. 

Three  Great  Expatriates 

FIRST  of  the  National  Competitive  Exhibitions, 
American  Painting  Today — 1950,  opened  in 
December  of  that  year.  Five  regional  juries, 
meeting  respectively  at  Santa  Barbara,  Dallas, 
Chicago,  Richmond,  and  New  York,  made 
preliminary  selections  that  in  turn  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  national  jury.  No  less  than  6,248 
entries  were  received:  307  paintings  were 
selected.  Four  prizes  totalling  $8,500  were  given 
to  Karl  Knaths,  Rico  Lebrun,  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi, 
and  Joseph  Hirsch  by  a  Jury  of  Awards  con- 
sisting ot  Franklin  Watkins  and  Eugene  Speichcr, 
both  well-known  artists,  and  William  Millikcn, 
1  )irector  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

In  March,  1954,  the  Museum  opened  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  America's  three  great 
expatriate  artists,  Sargent,  Whistler,  and  Mary 
Cassatt.  This  exhibition,  the  arrangements  of 
which  were  undertaken  by  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  the  Metropolitan,  consisted  of 
some  200  works,  85  of  which  were  drawn  from 
the  Metropolitan's  collection.  It  was  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  these  artists  to  be 
shown  in  America:  works  were  lent  by  private 
and  public  collections  throughout  the  world. 
An  excellent  catalogue  was  compiled  by 
Frederick  A.  Sweet,  Curator  of  American 
Painting  and  Sculpture  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  the  special  exhibition 
galleries  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Museum  were 
given  over  to  the  builders  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  special  exhibition 
activities  of  the  department.  However,  in 
February,  1956,  an  exhibition  was  held  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  works  of 
Feininger,  Kuhn,  Kuniyoshi,  Marin,  and 
Nordfeldt.  This  consisted  of  works  from  the 
Museum's  collections,  supplemented  by  loans 
from  other  museums  and  private  collectors. 

Since  the  Department  of  American  Art  was 
established  111  1949,  some  500  items  have  been 
accessioned  and  the  accumulated  funds  available 
for  the  purpose  have  been  largely  spent.  It  is 
hoped  it  may  be  said  that  the  twentieth-century 
collection  of  American  art  has  been  balanced 
and  brought  up  to  date. 


Primed  in  Great  Britain  by  Tillotsons  {Bolton)  Limited,  Bolton  ami  London. 
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Art  and  history  -  Syon  House 


Few  English  country  houses  have  had  so  rich  a  history,  or  offer 
such  a  magnificent  display  of  eighteenth-century  taste  as  Syon 
House,  the  country  house  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
across  the  Thames  from  Kevv  Gardens.  Robert  Adam  gave  a 
unique  stamp  of  splendour  to  its  State  Rooms,  of  which  the  Red 
Drawing  Room  is  a  glorious  example  of  congenial  extravagance. 
The  medallions  of  the  ceiling,  'the  myriad-skied  dinner-plates', 
with  their  vivid  colouring  and  gilded  intersections,  lend  the 
room  a  most  striking  appearance,  enhanced  by  the  hangings  of 
plum-red  Spitalfields  silk  on  the  walls.  But  to  see  only  the  hand 
of  Adam  in  the  making  of  this  great  house  is  to  miss  much  of  its 
historical  significance  and  of  its  architectural  interest,  for  like  so 
many  English  country  houses  it  is  in  reality  a  palimpsest  in 
stone. 

In  the  November  issue  of  history  today,  Gordon  R.  Batho 
gives  a  brilliant  description  of  the  history  of  Syon  and  of  its  art 
treasures. 

Essays  on  Herodotus,  'Father  of  History',  The  Fall  of  Essex, 
1601,  The  Anglo-Russian  Entente  of  1907,  The  Origins  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  combine  to  make  the  November  issue  particu- 
larly worth  reading. 


history  today  is  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine — the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  English-speaking  world — which  reflects 
the  broadest  understanding  of  the  past  and  of  its  influence  upon 
the  contemporary  world.  Edited  by  Peter  Quennell  and  Alan 
Hodge,  history  today  covers  in  articles  and  pictures  such 
varied  subjects  as  politics  and  philosophy,  art  and  economics, 
music  and  literature. 

If  you  enjoy  a  well-written,  well-illustrated,  well-edited 
magazine,  you  too  will  make  a  point  of  receiving  history  today 
regularly. 


Obtainable  from  newsagents  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  3s.  monthly 
or  by  subscription  £2.  2.  0.  or  S6  00  p. a.  post  free  from  the  Publisher, 
history  today,  72  Coleman  Street,  London  E.G. 2.  A  years  sub- 
scription to  history  today  makes  an  ideal  Christmas  gift  tor  yourself 
or  your  friends.  Please  send  your  instructions  to  the  Publisher. 
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Corporation,  100  West  Tenth  Street.  Wilmington.  Delaware.  All  of  the  stock  of 
The  Hearst  Corporation  is  held  by  the  following  Voting  Trustees,  namely:  Martin 
E.  Huberth.  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York:  Richard  E.  Berlin,  959 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr..  530  West 
Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California:  Harold  G.  Kern.  5  Winthrop  Square.  Boston. 
Massachusetts:  G.  0.  Markuson.  959  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York; 
Charles  Mayer,  Third  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  California;  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr..  959  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York:  John  Randolph 
Hearst.  959  Eighth  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York:  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst. 
11  OS  South  Hill  Street.  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  Voting  Trust  Agreement 
dated  as  of  February  23.  1952.  The  beneficial  owners  of  the  stock  deposited  under 
the  aforesaid  Voting  Trust  are  The  Hearst  Foundation,  Inc..  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  John  Randolph  Hearst.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.. 
Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  David  Whitmire  Hearst  and  George  Hearst. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant's  full  know  ledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  securitv  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  secu- 
rities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distri- 
buted, through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was: 

Fred  Lewis 
(Signature  of  Director) 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th  day  of  September,  1957 

ROBERT  W.  RUPP, 
NOTARY  Pl'BLIC.  State  of  New  York 
11-8706350 

Qualified  in  Queens  County 
t  en.  filed  with  N.Y.  Co.  Clerk 
Term  Expires  March  30.  1958 

Seal 


Our  many  years'  experience  of 
packing  works  of  art  for  transit  to 
any  part  of  the  world  and  our 
know  ledge  of  shipping  requirements 
is  invaluahle  to  collector  and 
dealer  alike. 

PITT  A  SCOTT 

LIMITED 

1  3  St.  F'aul's  Cliurrhvard.  London 
E.(  .1 

'I'eU phone  :  City  6474 

Household  removals  to   all  parts  of 
the    world.     Storage    facilities  at 
London.     Liverpool.    (Glasgow  and 
Paris. 


■ 


THE  SHEPHERDESS 

An  extremely  decorative  painting  by  sir  peter  lely,  r.a. 
the  colours  of  the  costume  and  flowers,  vivid  and  brilliant. 
}o  >   40  inches.  From  the  Dillon  Collection. 


Many  complete  finely-carved  rooms  are  available,  e.g.  Henry  VIII  linenfold,  seventeenth  century  oak,  Georgian  (bolection 
oak  or  pine),  Tapestry,  paintings,  Historical  armour,  several  Refectory  tables -up  to  18  feet  in  length,  etc.,  of  which 

information  may  be  obtained  from  : 

M.  ADAMS-ACTON,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.  8 

Telephone:  Knightsbridge  9058 
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Right  ■ 

The  flavour  of  an  18th-century  novel  emanates  from 
this  charming  and  unique  Young  Lady's  cabinet. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  draw  er  j rants  read  as  follows: 
Ribbands,  Gloves  and  Fans;  Neck  handkerchiefs;  Niqht 
caps;  Aprons;  Cloaks;  fins,  thread,  tapes. 
Hepplewhite.     Circa  178c. 

Height  6  1  inches. 


Below  . 


A  superb  Sheraton  bookcase  cabinet  in  faded  golden- 
grey  rosewood.     Circa  1  740. 

Length  ]o  inches.     Height  48  inches. 


orman  E  Lbam£ 


8-10    HANS     ROAD,     LONDON.    S.  W.  3     •     TELEPHONE    KEN  5266 


